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I. REALITY AND VALUE 


It is-a commonplace to assert that science should A indenendent of 
polities. By this one usually means that the search for truth, which is 
the essential function of science, should not be influenced by political 

. interests, which are the interests concerned with the establishment and 


maintenance of a definite social order or a particular social institution. 


Politics as the art of government, that is to say, the practice of regulating 
the social behavior of men, is a function of will and, as such, an activity 
which necessarily presupposes the conscious or unconscious assumption 
_of values, the realization of which is the purpose of the activity. Science 
~ig a function of cognition; its aim is not to govern but to explain. To 
describe the world is its object. Its independence of politics means in 
< the last analysis, that the scientist must not presuppose any value; 
. consequently he has to restrict himself to an explanation and a descrip- 
tion of his object without judging it as good or bad, i.e., as being in 
`. conformity with, or contrary to, a presupposed value. This implies that 
the statements by which a'scientist describes and explains the object 
_of his inquiry must not be influenced by values in which he himself 
believes. Scientific statements are judgments about reality; by definition 


they are objective and independent of the wishes and fears of the , 


judging subject because they are verifiable by experience. They are true 
or false. Value judgments, however, are subjective in character because 
they are based, in the last analysis, on the personality of the judging 
- gubject in general, and on the emotional element of his consciousness 
. in particular. : 

The.principle of excluding value sudelitente from the field of science 
seems to have an exception. It is frequently maintained that there is 
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one value which science must presuppose, namely, truth, and that there. h 
is consequently one value judgment which a scientist may. legitimately ? 
pronounce, the judgment that-something is true or false. However, | 
truth is not a value in the same sense as are the values at the basis of ` 
political activity, such as, for instance, individual freedom or economic. ` 
security. The judgment that something is true or false is essentially 
different from the judgment that something is good or bad, which is 
the most general formula of a value judgment. Truth means conformity 
. with reality, not conformity with a presupposed value. The judgment 
that something is true or false is the ascertainment of the existence or 
nonexistence of a fact; and such a judgment has an objective character 
insofar aset is independent of the wish or fear of the. judging subject and. 
is verifiable by experience of the senses, controlled by reason. That the 
statement “Iron is heavier than water’ is true, and that the statement . 
. “Water is heavier than iron" is false, can be demonstrated by experi- 
ment; and the one is true and the other is false, even if the judging sub- 
- ject for some reason or another should wish the contrary. On the other 
hand, the statement that-a certain social organization guaranteeing 
individual freedom but not economic security is good, and consequently 
. better than a social organization guaranteeing economic security but not 
‘individual freedom, is not a statement about a fact; it cannot be verified - 
by experiment and is neither true nor false. Rather, it is valid or invalid. 
As & value judgment (i.e., a judgment about individual freedom and 
economic security as values), it must not be confused with the statement 
that most men actually prefer-individual freedom to economic security, 
which indeed is a statement about a fact, and may be true or false. 
If the statement that most men prefer individual freedom to economie 
security is false and the statement that most men prefer economic 
security to individual freedam is true, the latter statement logically . 
excludes the first one; but it does not exclude the value judgment that 
‘individual freedom, although not preferred by most men, is a higher 
value, and hence "better," than economic security. Judgments about 
values cannot contradict judgments about reality. Indeed, only if their 
meaning is such that they cannot contradict or affirm judgments about 
reality are they value judgments in the specific sense of this term. In 
‘this sense, reality and' value are always two different spheres. 
However, the terms “value” and “value judgment” are frequently.used 
in another sense. Such is the case when the statement that ‘something is | 
‘an appropriate means to a certain end is considered to be a value judg- ` 
ment. The meaning of such a statement is that something, as a cause, . 
is able to bring about a certain effect, which is supposed to be an end. | 
The statement refers to the relationship between cause and effect ; and' 
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it is just this relationship between facts that constitutes a specific 
reality, the reality of nature. Natural science describes its object. as 
real by applying the principle of causality—that is, by statements that 
under a given condition a specifice consequence certainly or probably 
will occur. These statements are the so-called laws of nature. The state- 
ment that something is an appropriate means to an end is true or false; 
and in order to be true it must be verifiable by experience. If the state- 
ment that a communistic organization is "good" means only that it is 
an appropriate means to bring about economic security for everybody, 
and the statement that a capitalistic organization is “bad” means only 
that it has not this result, neither statement is, in itself, a value judgment 
in the specific sense of the term. Both statements are judgments about 
reality; and, if they are classified as value judgments, such value judg- 
ments are not different from judgments about reality, but only a special 
type of such judgments, and hence not to be excluded from the spheré 
of science. However, the statement that something is an appropriate 
means to & certain end preserves its scientific character only so long as 
its meaning is that if something is presupposed as an end, something 
else is an appropriate means; the scientific statement must not imply 
that something ts an end. Thus a scientist may legitimately state that 
. communism is, or is not, an appropriate means, provided that economic 
security for everybody is presupposed as an end. But he transgresses 
the field of science when he states that economic security for everybody 
1s an end, or the end, of social life; for science can determine the means, 
but it cannot determine the ends. 

The statement that something is an end is not identical with the 
statement that an individual; especially the judging subject, or several . 
individuals want it. The latter 4 is à statement about a fact, about the 
actual state of mind of human beings. If by “end” that which an indi- 
' vidual actually desires is meant, the term signifies the intention of the 
individual, the purpose that-he is actually pursuing. But in its specific 
sense the statement that something is an end, for instance, the statement 
that economic security for everybody is the end of social life, expresses _ 
the idea that something—here economie security for everybody— 
should be pursued as an end even if it is not actually pursued. In this 
sense, the concept of “end” is identical with that of a “right end.” 
The statement that something should be done or, what amounts to 
the same, that men should behave in a certain way, expresses the mean- 
ing of a norm prescribing this behavior. Hence the statement that some- 
thing is an end in the sense of a right end is equivalent to the statement 
that it is prescribed by a norm. A norm claims, according to its meaning, 
objective validity. (Whether this claim is founded, we shall see later.) 
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Hence; i in the statement that something i is an endi in isa sense of & HERE 
- end, the term “end” hasan objective meaning. Tt. ‘does not merely signify, 
. the end pursued by a ‘definite individual. In this sense "end" means 
“value” ; and in this sense a norm constitutes a value. To put it an~ 
' other way, only ‘as a statement about what should be done in accordance ` 
with a norm, présupposed to be valid, is the statement: that. some- : 
„thing ` is an-end a: value judgment. i in the- ‘specific sense of the terni; * 
in contradistinction to a ‘judgment ‘about reality as a statement about ^ 
“what actually i is done or probably will be done. Only if the judging sub- ' 
ject presupposes a norm prescribing. something as. valid, is his. judgment., 
that &omething is oris not in conformity with this norm: a genuine valüe ` 
judgnient; only, then does he BBDIOYR. or disapprove the object of his © 
judgment; © < 
In this respect.» we must distinguish betwéen an ed which may "e : 
, considéred as'a means to a further end and an ultimate end, or, what | 
a amounts to the same, a value. constituted bya basic ` norm, ie; a8 & 
` Supreme value. The statement-that something is an end i8 a value nade 
ment in the specific. sense of, the erm only when referring to an ultimate ,- 
-end (as a judgment about a supreme value); not to an end-as a means to ^ 
. &further end. Only then is it impossible for the statement to contradict . 
& judgment about Teality.. To the question “Why is & particular value 
‘ judgment:or a particular norm valid?” the answer can be only. another K 
' valüe judgment; or-another norm, never a judgment about reality—the . 
ascertainment of a fact; and thus the-question must lead to a. judgment - 
about a supreme value-or to a basic norm. To the question “Why should. 
. a child honor his parents?" the. correct answer is not “Because. God has .. 
. commanded children. to honor their parents,”-but “Because we should ` 
. obey the commands. of God, who has’ ordered children to honor théir- 
` parents;" But to the: question. “Why should we obey the commands of : 
God?" there is no answer. To obey the commánds of God is an ultimate É 
~ end; or what: amounts to the same, a supreme value; the, content of a 
basic norm. "The statement that science can determine the means, but ` 
not an ultimate end, is equivalent to the statement that science must not 
presuppose the validity of à basic norm. Scientific statements about ap- 
prophets means car be made only as conditional propositions: if a basié . 
norm constituting. an ultimate end is ‘presupposed to be valid, then l 
rsomething i is an appropriate means. That is to Say, then, as a caüse, : ioc 
is able to bring about-as an effect that which is determined as an ultimate ~* 
6nd by a basic norm, presupposed as- valid—not by science itself but by 
the acting individual, who intends to bring about this effect... =- 5.7 
“It is of. the utmost importance to be aware that within à rational ,. 
process referring to the een: of means: to ends, the esumpaon P 
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‘of an ultimate end i is ‘inevitable. Without fka an desunt it is mi 

: possible. to interpret the relationship between cause and effect as. one : 
of means and end. The reason thàt this is not self-evident is ‘that most - 

, men are not conscious of the necessity for such an assumption. If, for 
instance, someone declares democracy to be'a. good, or the best, form of 
government, his explanation, when. queried, may be that democracy is 
‘the only form of government by means of which the greatest possible . 
degree of individual freedom ĉan be brought about. This answer implies 

- that he considers the guarantee of. individual freedom as.the-end of' 
‘government... To the question why he considers individual freedom to . 
be an end, he will probably answer that it is because ‘all men wish to 

' be free. As a statement about a fact, this answer is highly problematical;’ . 

: and even if the statement were true, it is not an answer to the question. 

Why democracy is a good form of government is not a question of what. 

. end men actually pursue, but one of what they should pursue, of what 

‘is the.right end to-be pursued by-men.. Hence, the correct answer to 
the question of why democracy is.a good form ‘of government is, Because 
men should be free"; and this answer means that freedom is a supreme 
value. This value judgment may seem so- self-evident to the judging 
subject that he is not conscious of it as the fundamental cep 
of his judgment about democracy. » 

Since the judgment about individual feelin o or economic siy 

or something else presupposed as an ultimate end or supreme value . 
does not allow a. justification by.a further value judgment, the only 

' question that may be asked with réspect to such & value judgment has 

to do with the fact.that one. individual presupposes freedom, another 

security, and a third something. else as a supreme value. It is a psycho- 
logical question, that is, a question concerning reality, rather than one 
` concerning value. Inquiry into this problem can hardly be pursued 
beyond thé ascertainment that the choice among the different presup- : 
positions,is in the last analysis determined by the personality of the 
judging subject i in general and by the emotional component of his con- 
sciousness in particular..A man with strong. self-confidence may prefer 
` individual freedom, whereas one suffering from an inferiority- complex 

_ may prefer economiic security. If.a man has strong metaphysical incli- 

' nations and if fear of death makes him believe in the immortality. of his: 

soul, concern for. the fate-of his soul in the other world may cause him 

to ‘consider the so-called spiritual values, the “welfare of the soul," 

‘more important than the so-called material values; whereas a man ‘of 

more rationalistic habits of thought, „with ` an unhampered desire to 
enjoy ‘his earthly life, will consider the- material values as the only ones 

. that count. In-this sensé, judgments about ultimate ends or supreme 
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values are, in pis of their Sd to an diein validity, highly sub- 
jective. They thus: differ from judgments about reality, which, being 
verifiable by experience and completely independent of the personality 
of the judging subject, particularly of his desires and fears, are by their `. 
very nature objective. This objectivity is an essential characteristic of ` 
science; and because of its objectivity, scierice is opposed to, and hence. 
-must be separated. from, politics, an nd MONS based on sub- 

jective value Judgments. . 


-- , H. “SCIENCE OF POLITICS AND "POLITICAL" SCIENCE 


The principle of objectivity applies to social science as well as to ` 
- natural science,. and in particular to so-called political science. The 
object of political science is politics—the activity directed at the estab- 
` lishment and maintenance of a social order, especially the state. In 
describing the phenomena concerned, the political scientist must, of 
‘ course, take into consideration the values which men presuppose in . 
their political activities. But in doing so he has to restrict. himself to- 
ascertaining the fact that the establishment and maintenance of the. 
different, political systems presuppose different values as ultimate ends, 
and to finding out these different values which are at the bases of the 
different systems; in describing the systems, he himself must not pre- 
suppose the one or the other of these valués, or, what amounts to the 
- same, he must not consider thé norm constituting the value as valid—. 
ii e. -as binding upon himself. In other terms, he. must neither approve 
nor disapprove of the object of his analysis lest his work, instead of. 
being a science of politics, become a “‘political’” science in the sense of l 


an instrument of polities. Then it is no science at all but a ponies z 


ideology. : 

The separation of science from politi, whid means abstention Hg 
value judgments within a science the object of which is, so to speak, 
impregnated ‘with -value judgments, is not so paradoxical as it seems,. 
if it is admitted that ascertaining the fact that men are consciously or 
unconsciously determined in their political activities by definite value ' 
judgments i is quite different from endorsing these value judgments. It 
: eannot-be denied that it is much more difficult to separate social, and 
especially political, science from politics.than to comply with this postu- 
late in the field of natural science. But the latter is by no means immune 
_from the danger of being politicized. It is well known that the Church 
tried to suppress the Copernican theory, not because it could be proved 
„false, but because it endangered the authority of the Holy Scripture 

and thus the authority of the Church. And even in our time, the bolshe- 
vik government prohibits the Mendelian theory only because this theory 
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dins not. sapere belief in the inheritebility of acquired qualities which | 
is an essential presupposition of the political system enforced by that 


. government. This and other evidence indicate.that there i is no sufficient 


reason for differentiating between natural and social sciences regarding 
the postulate of separating sciencé: from politics. E 

Those who deny the legitimacy of this postulate with — to politi- 
cal science accept—at least in part-—one of the most characteristic 
principles of Marxian: philosophy: the dogma that science cannot be 


separated from politics because science is only part of the ‘ 'superstrue- 


ture" of an economic (and that means, according to this philosophy, a 

political) reality, and consequently is never really more than a political 
instrument. This dogma denies the possibility of an independent science. 
But the-splendid development of modern natural science may be at- 
tributed largely to its emancipation from political powers, and especially 
from the power of the Church. It is a characteristic feature of this politi- 


-cal power that it assumed: authority over science; and in this respect the 


bolshevik state has the character of a church, just as communism has 
the character of a Téligion. The fact that in the past natural science © 
has been able to achieve complete independence i is due—it.is true—to 
a powerful social interest in its victory, an interest in that advance of 


technique which only a free science can guarantee. Social science does - 


not lead, or does nof yet lead, to such direct advantage afforded by 


improvement of technique as physics and chemistry produce on the 


acquisition of engineering knowledge and medical therapy. In social 
science there is still no influence to counteract the overwhelming interest ` 


. that those residing in power, as well as those craving for power, ‘have 


in a theory pleasing to their wishes—that is; in a political pseudo- | 
science, which is nothing but a-politieal ideology. If such a political | 


' science cannot, free itself from politics, theré will never be a real pou 


‘science. ` 


‘Although: science ‘must be separated frofa polities, politics need not 


be separated from science. It stands to reason that a statesman, in order . 


to realize his ends, may use the results of science as a meals. Science 


. in general and political science in particular may furnish these means, 


of 


‘and only.science can furnish the appropriate means; but, as pointed 


, out, it cannot determine the ultimate erids of politics: However, to admit 


that these ends are in the last analysis based on subjective value judg- 
ments seems to be too difficult for those who—for political reasons— 


look for an absolute justification of the political system which they try 


to establish or to maintain. If they ‘are hot willing to find such justifica- 
tion in religion, they try to get it from science. This tendency, too, is 
characteristic of Marxian philosophy, which claims to establish a “scien- 
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tific” seein True science, of course, refuses to be'a Rebate for 
religion and cannot; but destroy the illusion that judgments of value can : 
' be derived from cognition. of reality. or, wlat amounts to the same, : 
» that values are immanent in the reality : which i is the object of scientific 
. study. The view that value is immanent in reality i is a characteristic .- 
. feature of a metaphysical-religious (and, this ‘means non-scientific), 7 
interpretation of nature and society. It: necessarily implies. the assümp-' . 
. tion that both are.the creation of God as the. personification of the áb- 
‘solute good. This ‘view. leads inevitably to the insoluble problem: òf: - 
' theodicy, that i is, to the ünsurrhóuntable contradiction of s reality which; - 
. a8 the creation-of God, is to be considered good. but ir in which, neverthe: : 
less, evil i is s also immanent, eue "M : Am". : 
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"The posui óf the separation ‘of: science ‘from politics presupposes. 
that.the object: of science is reality, that scientific statements are state- , 
ments about reality: as opposed to value judgments ih the: specific. i Sense : 

of the term: There are, however, sciences, or: disciplines usually con- : 
. sidered to be i sciences, such as ‘ethics and jurisprudence, the object of `. 
" which seems not:to be reality but; values. They describe norms consti- ; 
tuting values, and in this sense may be called “‘normative” sciences. . 
- “Morals, the object of the one, and the law, the object of the other, are - l 
indeed systems 'of norms, or normative orders, determining a definite ` 
human behavior by. prescribing or permitting such behavior. In order to: 
consider them: as sciences, we must take into consideration the fact 
: ‘that. there are two different kinds of norms, just as there are two different . 
kinds of value judgments: there are positive norms, which are ereated: " 
by acts of individuals, ‘and norms that are not created i in ‘this way, but ai 
~are only presupposed i in the minds of the acting: ‘and judging individuals. 

. The act by which a norm is created. may. be performed in different wayS-:. 
-by spoken or. written words, by a gesture, by: conventional symbols, . 
` and the like. The norms of a positive moral order may be’ established — 

by.the sermons or- writings of a religious founder or by custom, that is, : 

by ihe habitual behavior of the members. of a social community; the ` 

norms of positive, law. may be established by. custom, by acts of legislas - 
_ tion, by. judicial decisions, by administrative acts, or by: legal transac- 

tions. The acts by: which the ‘norms of a & positive normative system are. 
„created are, always: ‘facts manifested 1 in the external world, perceptible. 
to: the senses: The followers of' Christ. could hear thé voice of their ` il 
i ‘Master’ when He, i in the Sermon on the Mount, ordered ‘them to love" 

their" enemies. We^ can'read the Holy Seripture reporting thisas a fact. 

. We ean:álso read a statute i imposing upon us the obligation to pay taxés. 

As soldiers, we can hear the command of our: superior officer ordering 
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'. us to do or r to re 4 doing something, E as, drivers of cars, we 
. ‘can see the green - ‘traffic light permitting ; us to cross-an intersection. 
To say that a norm is created’ by a fact, is ‘a figure of speéch. The norma 


is the specific meaning of the fact, and this meaning, not perceptible by i 


- our senses,.is the result of an interpretation. To interpret the meaning - 


of a fact as a norm is possible. only under the condition that we præ 
suppose another norm conferring upon this fact the quality ‘of a norm- 
creating fact; but this other norm, in the last analysis, cannot be a posi- . 
tive norm. Thus wliat Christ ordefed us to. .do in the Sermon on the 
Mount are norms binding upon us only if we presuppose that, Christ 
is the supreme moral authority, and to do this means that we presuppose 
a norm that we.should obey thé commands-of Christ.-But this norm is 


< not, as are the commands ‘of Christ, a positive norm, that is to say, the - 


meaning of a fact, a norm-creating. act performed in space and in time, 


but rather a norm the validity of which is only presupposed in our mind. 


M 


The difference between a positive and a non-positive norm is particu- 
larly clear in the field of law. The fact that a man orders another, man 


“to pay a certain sum of- money is interpreted to have the meaning of a 


norm issued“ by the one and.binding on the other, and not an attempt - 
of a gangster to extort money from another, if the one issuing the order : 
is considered to be an organ of the community, & tax officer for instance, 


` acting as authorized by astatute. The act by: which the statute has been 


adopted that confers on the official his authority, has the meaning of a 
binding norm only if it is performed i in a way determined by the con- 
stitution. But the historically-first constitution has the character of a 
binding norm only if we presuppose a norm that we should behave, as 


‘those who established the: ‘constitution ordered us to behave. If we do 
: not suppose that the fathers-of the’ constitution had their authority 


from God, this; norm is &.basié norm. It is "not, established, as was the 


‘constitution itself; by the acts of human beings; ; it is only presupposed 
"by those who want to interpret certain bunian relations as legal Te MORS) 


or as relations determined by legal norms. . 
Jurisprudence as a science of law has positive 1 norms: for its object. 


Only p positive law can be the object of a science of law. This is the prin- ` 


ciple of legal positivism as opposed to" the natural-law doctrine, which . 
pretends to present legal norms not created by acts of human beings but 


' deduced from nature. To deduce norms from nature, that is to say, to 


consider nature as a legislator, presupposes the idea that nature is 
created by God dnd is thus the manifestation of His-will, which is.ab- 
solutely good. Hence the natural-law ‘doctrine is not a science but a 
' metaphysics of law.! Positive law may: -be national law, the law of a def- 


:0f my article, “The Natural-Law Doctriie Before the Tribunal of Paenga y Western 
Political Quarterly, Vol. 2, pp: 481—518 jdm 1949). uL E P : " 
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inite.state based on its constitution and created by law-making acta'of - 
legal authorities instituted by. this constitution ; ; or international law 


created by custom, i.e., the habitual practice of the states, based on the - 


presupposition that the states should behave as they regularly behave, 
which presupposition. is the basic norm of international law. But the 
norm on which the validity of a positive legal order is based is, as & 
matter of fact, a non-positive norm, and the principle of legal positivism 


: ean be maintained only as. restricted by this fact. This restriction, how- ` 


ever, does not abolish the opposition between legal positivism and . 


-natural-law doctrine. The basic norm of a positive legal order—in con-. 


tradistinction to the substantive norms of natural law prescribing a 
definité. human behavior as in conformity with nature (and that means ` 
as just) and prohibiting a definite human behavior as contrary to nature ' 

(and that means as unjust)-—has a merely formal character. It serves as - 


, & basis for any positive legal order, regardless of its conformity or non- : 


conformity with natural law; and it has, within the science of law, a 
merely hypothetical character. The statements by which the science 
of law describes its objects as positive norms have the character of 
conditional propositions. As & science, it cannot state absolutely that 
individuals or states are obliged or entitled by legal norms to behave 
in a certain way. It ascertains only that under the condition that the 


-basie norm conferring on the fathers of the constitution a law-making 


authority is presupposed as valid, are individuals obliged. or entitled, . 
by legal norms based on the constitution, to behave in a-certain way; . 
and only that under the condition that the basic norm instituting 


the. custom of states as a law-creating fact is presupposed as valid, 


are. states obliged or entitled, by legal norms created by custom, to 
behave in a certain way. A science of law cannot-itself presuppose either 
of these basic norms as valid, nor. can it decide that any non-positive - 
norm is valid. To ascertain the validity of the non-positive basie norm . 
of a positive legal order is beyond the sphere of a science the object of | 
which is this positive legal order. - 

Positive legal norms can be the object of a legal science because T 
existence—and. this means the .validity—of a positive norm depends. 
not only on the presupposed validity of a basic norm but also on the . 
existence of a fact, on the existence of such norm-creating acts, which . 
take place in space and time as the custom of individuals or states, a 
legislative, judicial, or, administrative act, or a legal transaction. In ` 


. describing its object as norms, the science of. law refers to these facts; 


and the positivity of.the law consists just in this relation to the law- - 
creating facts. If it is assumed that norms prescribing or ‘permitting 


. specific human behavior (implying also acts of state) constitute a value, : 


and that fa the. statement that the human behavior Aon 
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perhaps the act of state) is or is not in conformity with a norm of positive 
law (that is, is legal or illegal) is a value judgment, it must be remem- 

- bered that this valie is not opposed to reality. Such a value judgment is 
—like a judgment that something is an appropriate means to a pre- 
supposed end—not & judgment éssentially different from a judgment 
about reality, but a special kind of judgment about reality. The state- 
ment that a certain human behavior (or a certain act of state) is legal or 
illegal may be true or false; it is verifiable by experience. Such a state- 
ment is possible only with respect to a definite national, or the inter- 

- national, legal order. The statement,’ for instance, that it i is illegal under . 

& definite national law not to fulfill a promisé of marriage, is false if 

` within this legal order there is no norm attaching a sanction to the non- 
fulfillment of a promise of marriage; and it is true only if there is such a 

‘norm. There exists such a norm only if it is-created in accordance with 
the constitution which is at the basis of that law. The creation of the ` 

. nom is.a fact which can be ascertained by the science-of law, just as 

faets can be ascertained by: the science of nature. Hence the statement . 


~ . that norms are the object of the.science of law does not mean that the 


object of this science is not reality. It means only that this object is 
` not a natural reality as described by natural science. But the object of 
legal. science may be characterized as legal reality. The difference 
between natural reality and legal reality i is that legal reality as described 
by legal science consists of facts which have—under the condition that 


the validity of the basic, non-positive, norm is presupposed—a specific E: 


meaning: the meaning of positive.norms. 2 

Natural science describes its object as real in statements that under ` 
certain conditions (causes), certain consequences (their effects) neces- 
sarily or probably take place: These propositions are, as pointed out, 
` the so-called laws of nature, which are laws of causality. Causality is 
not. a force immanent in ‘reality; it is a principle of cognition, the spe- 
. cific instrument by which natural science describes its object. Since 
norms determine human behavior, the science of law, in describing the 
law as a set of norms is also describing human behavior; but it does not 
describe it as it takes place as cause and effect in natural reality. It de- 
scribes behavior as it is determined, i.e. , prescribed or permitted; by legal 
norms. The statements :by which the science,of law describes its object 
are not an application of the principle of causality; they do not have the 
meaning of the laws of nature, although they have the same grammatical - . 
form. They are propositions connecting a condition with its consequence, 
but this connection has another medning than that expressed in the 
. laws of nature: Their meaning is not that under a certain condition a 
certain consequence actually, i i.e., necessarily or probably, takes place; 
but that Unger the condition of certain human hebain, oner human 


` 
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i behavior ag: consequence ought to ‘take place. These statements are. the’ . 
rules of law. In thé rule of law that “Tf a mati commits theft, another | 

“cman ought to punish the thief,” the punishment? is not described as, 

- the effect. or the theft. asthe cause. The term: “ought” expresses the. ` 
specific. meaning of the connection between condition and, consequence '. i 
"established by a legal norm (a preseription or “ permission) as different 7 


' froni the connection between cause and effect. It may_be designated as 


" imputation. It is the principle according to which the social sciences, . 
the: objéet of which. are norms: determining human behavior, describe ' 
their object. ‘It is the principle which, in the field of certain social. sci- i 
. ences, such as ethics and jurisprudence, corresponds | to the principle, 
f ‘of causality i in the field-of natural. sciences. It is necessary to remember, ^ 
^ of course, that when the principle of imputation i is applied, and when it ` 
is stated that under thé-condition of: certain behavior, other behavior 
. ought io ‘take-place, the term “ough ” has not its usual ‘moral, but a - 
- purely logical, méaning. It. designates, like feud a Sriego i in the’ i 
- sense of Kant's transcendental logic. 2. A 


ee d B Ty. SCIENCE OF LAW AND POLTMOB |. 2. 207 ue : 

A tf the iropeaitions by which the science of law. denies its sical are | 
; sailed rules of law, they must be distinguished from the legal norms .' 
- described by the science of law. The former are instruments of the legal . 
“science, the latter are functions of the legal authority. In describing the. 


` law by. rüles'of law, the Science of law does not exercise the function. of a... 


' social authority, which is & function of will, but the function of cogni- 
`. tion. Although the legal-norms issüed by the legal authority may.be 
considered as constituting & specific value, namely the legal value, the ' 
rules of làw „are not judgments of válue in any: possible.sense of this 


^ 


term, just às the laws of nature by which the natural science describes | . 


` its object are not value judgments. If the statemént that: ‘something is... 


-or is hot in conformity with-a legal norm may be Classified 88 8 value ES 
"judgment; it is such & judgment only in the såme- sense as is the judg- e 
p ‘ment that something is an appropriate means to a presupposed end— ~. 


that is to say, it is a value judgment not in the specific sense of this term 
88. essentially different from a judgment. about reality, but: -rather & 

«< special type of judgment about reality. As such it is, by its very nature, -7 
- _ not incompatible with a science of law, just. as the Judgment: that some-. , 
`~ thing is an appropriate means is not excluded from the science of- -nature. 
But as the result of & peculiarity of positive law of which we shall speak 

, later, even the judgment. ‘that something i is nid or ia has pe piste d 
a ne the scienice of law. d UK 


3 Ct, my, nci "Grana, eid Imputatlon,". Bion. Vol.- "m “pp. d (ut, 19, 
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“The jdigient that josh is ‘egal or illegal — be distinguished . 
from the jüdgment that. something à is- just’ or unjust. "Thesà two judg-. 
ments différ from each other in the’ same way.as-do the statements that - 
. something is an appropriate means to a presupposéd ultimate end and 
` that something is an- ultimate end.: -If the-statement that something is : 
an appropriate means and the statement that something is legal are con~_ ^ 
- sidered to be valué judgments, they are, aa: ;pointéd oüt, at the same time 
~ judgnients &bout reality; . whereas the statement thát something i is-an 
ultimate end and the- ‘statement that. something is just, are genuine 
judgments ‘of value, essentially: different-from judgments about reality. . 
Their meaning is not that something i is or'is not in conformity with a. 
` positive norm, but that.it is or is not in conformity with a non-positive 
norm. Consequently they are excluded from the, field of science—of ' 
nature or of law. ... 

The only non-positive norm that the science of law may take into con- 
sideration; not as'its object but.as a condition of its statements describ- ` 
ing its object, is the basic norm of: the legal order which is its object: The 

~~ specific-function of the basic: norm of a positive legal order constituting - 
the legal value, is to serve-as the ultimate source of law, that is, as the 
reason for the validity of the constitution of a legal order; and the con-. _ 
stitution i is that positive legal norm (or sét of normis) whiih: regulates the ` 
^ creation of the other norms ‘of the-legal order, Hence ‘the basic norm 
of & positive legal order has, as pointed’ ‘out, a merely formal. char-` 
acter; it does not constitute a ‘substantive value as, e.g. the non- 
positive norm. that men ought to be free, or that men ought to live in 
security——which constitute the value that we call “justice.” In fact, the 


`, 


'. positivity of the law consists in that its validity does not depend on its 


conformity with justice; but in thatit is created in & définite way deter- 
. mined by the basic norm: A positive law may: -be just or unjust; the pos- 
sibility of. -being just or unjust is an essential consequence of its being 
positive. The. judgment that something is legal or illegal; as pointed out, 
necessarily refers to a definite legal order valid fora certain space. and ` 
at a certain time. What is legal according to. one. legal order may be 
; illegal according. to another. In this sense, ' the value constituted by ` pos- 

itive legal, norms is always a relative value: But the idea of justice, , in 
` its specific sense, designates an absolute- -valué, constituted by: 4/non- . 
‘positive norm claiming.to be valid everywhere : and at all-times; a sub- | 


' gtantive norm with an unchangeable content.. Even. if the statement 


.. that something is just or unjust means that it is or isnot i in conformity 
with a.norm of a positive moral order-established | by. custom or by the 
commands of a. religious founder, it is.excluded: from the field of & sci- . 
ence of law. For the yalidity of such a positive normative order depends ` 
on & basic norm different from. the basic: norm of pu ud ug is 
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the only condition under which the science of law may describe its ob- 
ject as a set of valid'norms constituting the specific legal value. 

. Other values, especially the value of justice, which is the specific value 
according to which the positive law as the legal reality may be evaluated, 
are properly called political values in order to distinguish them from the 
legal value. The differentiation of law and politics means the differen- 
tiation of two normative systems. When politics is opposed to law, the ` 
term “politics” ig used in a narrower sense than in the postulation of the 
separation of natural science from politics, where politics means any i 
normative system whatever. The postulation of the separation of the ] 
science of positive law from polities means that the legal scientist, in 


-describing his object; must refrain from political value judgments as: 


judgments referring to norms other than norms of positive law, especial- ° 
ly from: evaluating his object as just or unjust. It is not for the legal 
scientist but only for the legal suthority to prefer Somen NEE as just to 
something as unjust. 

But although, the science of law can and must be T from poli- 
tics, that is to say, although the legal scientist must refrain from political 
value judgments, the law-making process, which is the function of the 
legal authority, cannot be separated from politics. For this function is 
determined not only by legal norms but also by norms of another norma- ` 
tive system which, in order to distinguish them from law, are, as pointed 
. out, called “political.” It is a peculiarity of the law to regulate its own 

-creation. Just as the constitution regulates the creation of statutes or 
institutes custom as a law-creating fact, statutes and rules of customary 
law regulate the creation of individual norms by the courts in the judi- 
cial decisions. In creating a norm, the legal authority applies a higher 
norm. determining the creation and the content of the lower norm. But - 
because a norm can determine the creation and the content of another 
norm only to a certain extent, the norm-creating authority always has a 
certain degree of discretion in his norm-creating function. Insofar as his 
norm-creating function is left to his discretion, the legal authority may, 
be, and actually. is, determined by other than legal norms—and insofar 
his funetion has a political character; whereas it is & legal function 
insofar as it is determined by legal norms. Normally, the legislative 
organ is legally bound by the constitution only with respect to the law- 
making procedure. The content of the norms to be created by the legisla- 
tive organ is only’ excéptionally, determined by the constitution: This is 
` the case when the constitution prohibits or prescribes a certain content - 
for these norms, such as when the constitution prohibits restriction ‘of 
religious freedom. Insofar as the legislative function is not determined 
by the constitution, the legislator may be; and actually is, determined 
by political principles, especially by his idea of justice. He may prefer: 
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one edain tò Ste in the same field oiie he considers the one . 
to be just, the other to be unjust. 

. The legal scientist does not have the choice between accepting or re- 


jecting the law, as established by the legislator, on the basis of his judg- ` 


ment about what is just and unjust. The scientist has to describe the 
decision of the legislator as the existing law; whether he considers it in 
conformity or not in conformity with what he considers to be justice. 
: He may only examine whether the norms created by the legislative 
organ are or are not in conformity with the positive norms of the con- 
stitution, and the result of this examination is in the last analysis the 
objective ascertainment of a fact, not a subjective value judgment. But 
even the statement by the legal scientist that & statute is or is not con- 
stitutional; is of no legal importance. For the question as to whether a 
-statute is or is not constitutional is not to be decided by the science of 
law, but by the legal authority on which the law confers this power. 
. The same applies to a judicial decision with regard to the function of a 
court. It ig normally much more closely determined by a higher legal 
norm—a statute or a rule of customary law—than is the legislative 
function by the constitution. But there is always a wider or narrower 
sphere of discretion left by the higher legal norm to the’ law-creating 
function of a court, and’ within this sphere of discretion the judicial 
decision may be, aid actually is, determined by norms other than those 
of positive law. In’ creating an individual norm by the judicial decision, 
» the court has always the choice between different decisions which are 
possible within the framework of the general norm determining the 
judicial function. The court may prefer the one to another because it 
considers the one to be just and the other to be unjust. But-the legal 
‘scientist has no such choice. He has to take the decision rendered by the 
court as the existing law, valid for the concrete case. He may examine’ 
whether the judicial decision is or is not in conformity with the general 
legal norm to-be applied by the court, and may come to the conclusion 


that it is or is not legal. But this judgment—in the last analysis a judg- . 


ment about a fact—is legally irrelevant. For the decision on the question 
as to whether the decision of a court is legal or illegal is not within the 
competence of the science of law, butis within that of the legal authority 
on which the law.has conferred this power. 

The application of the law by a legal authority, as well as the de- 
~. seription of the law by the legal scientist, implies an interpretation of the 
` law. To interpret a legal norm is to find its meaning. It is a requirement 

of legal: technique that a legal norm shall be formulated as clearly as 
possible, so that its meaning is unquestionable. However, since legal 
norms are mostly expressed in human language, and human language 
ds frequently a this E càn only Mia cud be 


M 
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Sir nid with. anes very Gites more dene oné meaning can ibs found 


dna legal. norm. The doétrine.that a legal norm- has actually only one ^ 
^. meaning : and that there is a scientific méthod which enables us always ; 


.to find this single correct. meaning of it, is a. fiction used by-traditional - 


"jurisprudence i in order to maintain the illusion of legal security. a 


"There are, of course, different methods of. interpretation which are ‘8 - g 
follows: aninterpretation according to the intention of the law-maker or- 
according to the wording of the legal i instrument; a historical or a logical 


. interpretation; and a restrictive or an, extensive interpretation. If thé, 


` law itself does not prescribe one of these methods, each of them is applic- ` - 
“able and may lead. to a result different from that of dnother. Even if one ` 


“method of interpretation is obligatory, it may furnish, different &nd- 
. .contradictory nieanirigs. In applying a norm, the legal authority chooses . 


one of these meanings and. thus attributes to it the force:of law. _ This” 


; 


-> -+ may be-ealled an authentic interpretation, although i in traditional. lan- 


‘guage this term is used only. to. designate a legal norm the express purpose i 
“of which i is to interpret another, previous norm, not the interpretàtion- ` 


implied i in the application ‘of à norm. The choice of one of the several a 
_ meanings of a legal norm by a. legal authority i in'its law-applying funé- 
< tionis a law-creating. act. Insofar as this choice is not determined by a 


“+ higher legal norm, it is & political function. For.the chioice ‘between the `>. 
different, meanings of a. legal norm, if not. détermined by. a higher legal au 
` noiràj may be, and ‘actually is; determined by norms other than legal, - 
and this means by political norms. ‘Hence the authentic interpretation. ' 


of the law by a legal authority may be characterized. as a ‘political inter- 


l pretation. On the other hand, the task of a legal scientist interpreting a - 7 
' Jegal instrument: is to ‘show its possible meanings and to leave it to the- 
competent legal iauthority to choose in aécordance with political prin- ^ 


x. 


` 


_ ciples the one which this- authority thinks the most appropriate. In 
showing the possibilities which the.law to be applied opens to the legal. - 


authority; the legal scientist scientifically & Berves the law-applying func-:- 


- tion; and in revealing the ambiguity, and.thus the necessity for i improv- 
“ing the wording, he serves the law-creating function i in a scientific way. 


~ Tf the legal Scientist recommends to the legal authority one of the differ- E f 
` ent: meanings of a. legal norm, he tries to influence the law-making proc- 
. ess and exercises. a political, not a scientific, function; if he presents this. . 


interpretation as-the only correct one, hé-is acting as a politician inthe’: 


. disguise of s scientist. He is veiling legal reality. Büt science has to un- ' 


© veil reality; ; only political ideologies. try to veil it. ' Hence the scientific: 


interpretation’ of the.law, which is the interpretation. of the law by a” 


.^ legal scientist, may be characterized:as‘a legal: interpretation-—in con- . 
tradistitiction, to ‘the interpretation. applied by -a legal authority. By’. 


` 
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x bison the latus offers: what may: be dhaiacterised as a s political dnter- 
pretation. ux ce a YT dede Qi de i. 


Pi 


Y. THE CLIGAL’ " AND THE“ "POLITICAL" 


The distinction between the légal. and the political functions 88 8. 
function determined -by legal norms and one determined not by legal 
norms but by. political norms, is often of considerable importance. A 
typical example is-the problem of recognition of a community as a state, 
or of a body of-individuals as the government of a state. The factthat 


- traditional doctrine does not distinguish: between a legal and a political 
f recognition-has caused the confusion prevailing among the writers who 


have treated this problem. According to some writers, recognition has 
only a declaratory character; that is to say, it has no legal consequences: 
Hence a community is a-state, and a body of individuals.a government, 
if each fulfills the requirements of international law,-regardless of wheth- 


_ er the community or the government is or is not recognized as such by 


` the governments of other states. According to others, recognition has a - 


constitutive character, which means that it’ has éssential legal conse- 


- quences. They assert that a community i is a state-and a body of individ- 


uals the government of & state, “only when tecognized as such by. the 
governments ‘of other states, and only in- relation to the recognizing 
states. But, in truth, recognition is both'a constitutive and a declaratory . 


_ act; or, more precisely formulated, the act called recognition comprises 


two functions—a legal function ‘which i is éonstitutive and a ponjen 
function which is declaratory: ~~. 
" Recognition of a community as a state or of & i body. of individuals as. 


Mie government of a state means, in the first place, the ascertainment of | 
‘the fact.that a community is a state or that a body of individuals is the 
government of a state. This recognition i is determined by norms of gen- 


eral international law, which stipulates, the conditions under which a 
community is a state and a body of individuals the government of a 


- State. Hence this recognition, as a function détérmined by the law, is a 


legal funetion and may be called legal recognition. The ascertainment of 


a legally relevant.fact.always has a constitutive character, since in the _ 


realm of law a fact to which the-law attaches legal consequences exists 


legally only if ascertained in the -way the law prescribes. International 


law confers upon the governments of the states the power to ascertain 


_ the existence of thefacts “state” and "government" in the sense of inter- 


national law: Hence the legal recognition of a community as a state or 
of a body of individuals as the government-of a state has a constitutive 
character, just as the "decision by: which a court ascertains that a definite 


` individual has: committed a definite crime is by its very nature constitu- 


aye insofar a as the individual isa erimirial and hence punishable only. if 
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the court has ascertained this fact. However, by recognition is meant _ 
not only the act by which the existence of the facts “state” or ‘‘govern- 
ment" is ascertained, but also the act by which the government of a 
state expresses its willingness to enter into the normal relations with the 
recognized community or government. This act is not determined by 
norms of international law; it is left to the discretion of the existing 
states, who may for any reason whatever enter, or refuse to enter, into 
the normal relations with another state or with the government of anoth- 
er state. This act may be—and actually is—determined only by political 
principles, and hence it may be called political recognition, in contra- 
distinction to the legal recognition. Insofar as it Has in itself no legal 
consequences, it is not constitutive and insofar has merely a declaratory 
character. Usually both functions, the legal and the political recognition, 
are combined ‘in one and the same act called “recognition,” which, with 
respect to its legal function is constitutive, and with respect to its polit- 
. ical function is declaratory. i 
`.” As useful and necessary as is the distinction between the “legal” and 
ihe “political,” it is capable of misuse fully as harmful and objectionable. 
Such misuse is, unfortunately, quite frequent in the traditional theory 
of law. A characteristic case is the distinction between two branches of 
national law, one of which is opposed as ‘‘political” law to the other as 
“legal” law, or law in the strict and genuine sense of the term. This is the 
significance ‘attributed to ‘the traditional dichotomy of law into public 
" and private law, the definition of which concepts is one of the most con- 
troversial of questions. Whatever the difference between so-called public 
law and so-called private law may be, it certainly does not consist—as 
the distinction between 4 political and a non-political law pretends—in 
the fact that public law.is “law” in a lesser degreee than private law. In 
this sense, law cannot be "political." Law being by definition opposed to 
- politics, a political law is a contradiction in terms. The fact that so-called 
public law regulates the organization of the state and the competence of 
its organs, that is political matters, is no reason to assume that this law 
is, as law, inferior to private law regulating the economic and family 
relations among the subjects of the state. The attempt to minimize the 
legality of public law (as compared with private law) by defining public 
law as the regulation of the relation between the state and its subjects, 
as a relation of superiority and inferiority and hence a “power” relation, 
.and by defining private law as the regulation of the relation among the 
subjects of the state, as a relation among equals and hence: as a non- 
- power or a true “legal” relation, has been proved again and again to 
imply a logical fallacy. The state as a legal person can be conceived of 
only as subjected to the law like all other persons; and a relation between _ 
legal persons established by the law can be conceived of only as a legal 
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obligation or a ikoa right ‘one person ‘has in relation. to another, a 
- hence not as a “power” relation but only as a legal relation, that is to 
say, as- a relation between subjects equally subjected to the law estab- 
lishing the obligation or the right, whatever their content may be. If 
the doctrine that publie law is “political”? law and as such less law than. 
private law, has in spite of the contradictions demonstrated by its .crit- 
ics, been obstinately maintained by many writers, it is still not based on 
‘scientific grounds. The insensitivity of its proponents to logical contra- 
dictions shows that the purpose of this doctrine is not to describe the 
law in an objective and consistent way, but to furnish an‘ideology justi- 
fying non-observance of the law. If public’ law, especially the norms reg- 
ulating the jurisdiction of the organs of the state, is not law in the. 
_strict sense of the term, the government is not bound by these norms as 
8 private subject is bound by the law. The government may then always 
act as it considers it politically expedient to act, even if such action is 
not authorized by the law. The doctrine that public law has a political ` 
and not a strictly legal character i is not a scientific Ey itisa pou 
‘ideology. 

In close connection with this doctrine is the frequently, dietis 
view that the constitution of a state, or the constitution of an inter- 
national community laid down in a treaty, is not a legal but a political 
instrument, which, consequently, must be interpreted not juridically 
but politically. An instrument is a legal instrument if it contains legal 
norms establishing legal obligations and legal rights. Hence there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that the constitution of a state or the constituent 

` treaty of an international community is a legal instrument. The only 
question is whether they are at the same time also political instruments. 
- If the answer is affirmative, it is certainly not based on the content of the 
- Instruments, which by its very nature is law and nothing but law— 
constitutional law in one case and international law in the other. The 
‘instrument in question may be called political only with respect to the 
: purpose of the law it contains. But if it is admitted that the purpose of a 
state constitution or a treaty constituting an international community 
is “political” such an admission does not alter the fact that this purpose 
is to be achieved by law as the only-and specific means; otherwise the 
- establishment of a constitution would be superfluous. The political pur- 
pose by no means deprives the instrument of-its legal character. There 
- is no legal instrument which has not an extra-legal purpose, for the law, ' 
seen from a teleological point of view, is always a means and not an end. 
That-a loan contract has an economic purpose, and therefore can be 
designated 88 an economic instrument, has not the slightest effect on its 
legal character. Hence the political or economic purpose of a legal norm 
cannot exclude a juridical, i.e.; à legal, interpretation, àll the more since | 
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& end niemi includes as aponte out—all possible. Bienen ] 
-tions of a legal norm. But the view that a constitütion i is & politieal, not .. 
a legal, instrument, evidently has the same tendency as.the doctrine ` 
^ that public law is political, not legal law: it tries to justify actions of thé ' 
. organs of the state or of the international po Hay which no possible ne 
: ` interpretation of the constitution warrants: M 
"The same tendency is involved when an. unconstitutional action of ‘the D 


organ-of & national or an international community is justified by the i 
< statement that this organ is-not.a legal, but a political, agency. In view. ` 


. of the fact that the function of any organ of a legal community is legal’. 
-. insofar as it is determined by.the law, and political insofaf as it is not -. 
` determined by the law but left-to the discretion ‘of the organ, each organ. `. 


-is at-the same time a legal and &: political organ. But the function of `, 


. some organs is much more closely’ determined by the law than that of j 
others; consequently, i in the exercise of their. funetion, they havé much 
less discretion. and hence political character in much lesser degree, than. -- 
:' the others. Most 'eourts are'so restricted, while most ‘administrative ” 

orgaris are not. But.this rule has important exceptions. There‘are- courts .~ 
which have a far-reaching discretion and administrative agencies whose 2 
` functions are very much restricted by: administrative law: Who can deny 


that, e.g., the Supreme Court of the United States is not only a legal. ` 


“but—in this sense—to a great extent also a political agency? There i is no 
^ organ of a. legal community to which the law does not, leave ‘at least &^. 
. certain degree of discretion i in the exercise of its function, and hence nó. 


.organ that is & legal, and not.at the same time a political; agency. But- z 


: however wide the sphere of discretion: may. be which the law leaves to >- 
. an organ in. the exercise of its fünction, -this function can be: conceived. : 
‘of as the function of an organ of the legal community only if it is per- i 
l . formed. within the discretion conferred upon-the organ by 1 the law; i. e, 
if the function-is in conformity. with the law, it is legal. ~. 
One of the worst cases of abuse-of-the- distinction between the legal --- 
, and; the political is its-ill-famed but widespread application to inter- |: 
"national ‘disputes: There are, it is argued, both disputes which refer to... 
_ legal matters and disputes which refer to political matters. The former,’ — 
-as legal disputes, are: justiciable; the latter, as political disputes, are not. 
. That.is to say, only legal, but not political, disputes can be settled by 


: the application of international law and, hence’ by ‘decisions of inter- `. l 
` ‘national tribunals. If it were trué—as this doctrine pretends—that there: . 
i are-disputes to which, because of the nature of their subject matter, '- 


existing international law: cannot be applied, the distinetion between ` P 


- legal and, political disputes would be: justifiable.. But there/are no such ` ` 


disputes, Tor: any pd consists in the. claim: DN one E that tne 
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other ieee is obliged ‘to behave ing TM WAY; and i in od réjection . 
of this claim by the other party. In this respect there are only two pos-. , 
: sibilitiés. ‘Either the existing international: law establishes the obligation. 
. disputed by the parties or it does not. In both. cases,- existing inter- 
national law is applicable to the dispute. In the first case the dispute has 
to be decided in favor of the plaintiff; in-the second case, iti favor of the 
defendant. In the first case the international tribunal, in applying exist- 
ing international law, has to decide that.the defendant is obliged to 
behave as, the plaintiff claims; and in the second case, likewise applying 
international law, it must ‘decide that the defendant i is not obliged to 
` behave as the plaintiff claims, that this claim has no basis i in internation- 
. al law and that, consequently, the defendant is légally free to behave in 
this matter as he. pleases. This freedom i is legally guaranteed; for it is a 
principle of every legal order that what is not legally forbidden to the 
subjects of the legal community constituted by : the legal order, is legally 
| permitted to them. In applying this principle to the case, the tribunal 
. applies existing law. Hence there is. no dispute to which the existing ` 
- international law is not applicable, and no dispute whieh, for this reason, 
is political and therefore not justiciable. ^. . 

' It may be, howėvér, that the ‘application of existing international law, 
although logically possible, is from one or another point of view political- 
ly unsatisfactory. This means that according to norms other than those 

` of existing law, the dispute might be settled in another way than it has 
to be settled according to existing law—e.g., that it might be decided 
not for the defendant, but for the plaintiff. But the judgment that the 
application of existing law to 4 dispute is unsatisfactory i is à value judg- 
ment of a highly subjective. character; what is unsatisfactory to one 
party may be very satisfactory to the other. Anyway, the judgment 
refers to & value different from the legal value. The doctrine that there. 
. are. non-legal, or political, disputes, not justiciable because of the in- 
applicability of existing internationál law, misinterprets that which 
. from a non-legal point of view is an inadequacy by labeling it a legal 
impossibility. Its purpose is not to interpret the law in an objective way 
` but to, justify the attempt to exclude the application of existing law, in 
‘contradiction to its scientifically ascertainable meaning. The doctrine 
‘thus is not a scientific theory, but an instrument of politics. - 

The misuse of the distinction between the legal and the political is one i 
of the.most effective, although not the only, means employed to con- 
found the science‘of law with politics. To avoid the mingling of these . 
two heterogeneous ‘spheres is as essential for the. preservation of the 

scientific character of jurisprudence as the separation of science from 
politics i is a vital condition for the existence of all ee science. 
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FREE SPEECH, SEDITION AND THE CONSTITUTION 


ROBERT McCLOSKEY | i 
Harvard University ` 


The state of modern jurisprudence is not inaptly reflected in ils range of 
. considerations to which this title might give rise. If the illusion of certitude still 
survived as a legal premise, if the judicial process were conceived-in terms of 
“tidy forrmulas,"!:one could feel more assurance that the enterprise itself is , 
"meaningful and potentially fruitful. But if the past fifty years have taught us 
nothing else, they have made us áware of the complex and ambiguous evalua- 
tion of alternatives that underlies the judicially enforced command. Even the 
word “constitutionality,” which once seemed to express a coherent idea, has 
lost its definable contours as understanding of public law has progressed. ‘The 
salutary result of all this is that we recognize the great network of imponder- : 
. ables which we must assess before declaring with confidence that a given exer- 
'eise of governmental power confliets with our fundamental law. But by the . 
same token uncertainties have been multiplied, and flat statement and predic- 
tion have become increasingly hazardous. The penalty of understanding is doubt. 
These generalizations are nowhere better illustrated than in the body of 
constitutional doctrine that has grown up around freedom of speech. The judi- 
` cial starting point, some thirty years ago, was the premise that.a just society 
must tolerate freedom of ütterance, unless there was reason to beliéve that the 
-gpeaker’s words would precipitate dangerous action. Thus stated, the issue 
seemed fairly clear-cut. But the concept was hardly verbalized before it began : 
to be elaborated, qualified and amended. As T. R. Powell once pointed out, the 
logic of constitutional law is what the judges regard as the commonsense. of 
‘the matter.* In an effort to realize this deceptively easy-looking ideal, the courts 
.have been compelled to take account of judgment-factors which, though not 
always explicit in earlier formulations, must play a part in the rational treat- 
ment of the problem. The result is that the determination of questions in the 
free speech field can no longer be thought of as a matter of applying a rule, or 
even rules, The court’s treatment of federal sedition legislation must depend 
rather on the weights assigned to complex and numerous decision components, 
no one of which can be regarded as independently conclusive. This means, of 
' course, that the difficulties and uncertainties of the analyst are considerably 
enhanced, but it does not mean that his task is fruitless. Commonsense intui- 
tions are hardly a judicial monopoly. If judicial criteria are social wisdom in 
thin disguise, it should be possible to translate them into the more ordinary 
language of human discourse and organize them into intelligible form. And it 
should be both possible and desirable to criticize them on general ethical and 
political grounds. It seems reasonable, then, to hope that the main categories 
of judgment in the free atti field can be, at least tentatively, so articulated 
and evaluated. 


“4 Wolf v. Colorado, 888 v. 8. 25, 27 (1949). ` 
2? See his “The Logic and Rhetoric of Constitutional Law,” in Selected Essays on Con-: 
stitutional Law (5 vols.; Chicago, 1048), Vol. 1, p. 474. 
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It is -usually said, particularly in the newspaper press, that the e 
of a statute impairing freedom of speech will depend upon the application 
of “the clear and present danger rule."* Like most popular interprétations of 
ihe political process, this generality slides over more than it revealé and is 
meaningful only if duly amended. In the first place, recent decisions have made 
it apparent that the term “clear and present danger" is shorthand for an elabo- 
rate and complex process of judgment in which a variety of factors are weighed. . 
Although the rubric may be more than ‘a literary phrase,’ it,is certainly no 
longer truly descriptive of what goes on in the adjudication of free-speech’ 
issues. In the second place, there is some reason to doubt whether the-test, 
even in its elaborated form, will actually be applied as a measure of constitu- 
tionality. Thé doctrine of the Gitlow case’ was to the contrary; and the pre- l 
sumptive vitality of that precedent was still so great- in 1943 that a Court of 
Appeals regarded it as controlling,’ and the government leaned heavily upon it 

more recently in the oral arguments for the Smith Act.” 

. To consider the second point first, the majority opinion in the Gitlow case 
contained both a minor and a major premise. The minor premise was that when 
the legislature has specifically forbidden- certain speech which has a tendency 
to produce evil results, such speech is constitutionally punishable without a 
specific showing of imminent danger.® This part of the Gttlow holding is now 
apparently defunct, though it still lacks “the obsequious respect of a funeral 
oration.” The high prestige of Justices Holmes and Brandeis,’ the contrary 
tenor of court decisions over the past thirteen yeers,!° and very recent opinions 


3 For an exhaustive examination of the concept’s genesis and its appearances in court 
decisions, see Chester J. Antieau, “The Rule of Clear and Present Danger: Scope of Its 
Applicability,’ Michigan Law Review, Vol. 48, pp. 811 ff. (1950); Antieau, “Clear and 
Present Danger: Its Meaning and BIE eenes Notre Dame Law Review, Vol. 25, pp. 
603 ff. (1950). 

* Mr. Justice Frankfurter, Pontius in Pennekamp v. Florida, 328 U.S. 331, 353 
(1940). 

5 Gitlow v. New York, 268 Ù. s. 652 (1925).. 

. ¢ Dunne v. United States, 138 F. 2d 137 (1943). 

719 United States Law Week, 3163-3167. . 

* "In other words, when the legislative body has determined generally, in the consti- 
tutional exercise of its discretion, that utterances of a certain kind involve such danger of 
substantive evil that they may be punished, the question whether any specific utterance 
coming within the prohibited class is likely, in and of itself, to bring about the substan- 
tive evil, is not open to consideration." Gitlow v. New York, 268 U.S. 652, 670 (1925). 

9 See Mr. Justice Holmes’ dissent in Gitlow v. New York, 268 U.B. 652, 672 (1925), 
_ and in Abrams v. United States, 260 U.S. 616, 624 (1919); and the concurrence of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis in Whitney v. California, 274 U.B. 357, 373 (1927). 

` 10. Beginning with Herndon v. Lowry, 301 U.S. 242 (1937), wherein the Gitlow case was 
ostensibly distinguished, the Supreme Court has undermined the doctrine in decisions in- 
volving & variety of substantive issues—Thornhill v. Alabama, 810 U. 8. 88 (1940) ; Taylor 
v. Mississippi, 819 U.S. 583 (1043); West Virginia Stats Board of Education v. Barnette, 
819 U.S. 624 us Thomas v. Collins, 828 U.S. 516 | (1945)—although it has never been 
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: involved, if “all effective means of inducing political changes are left free from - - 
‘interference. ms The explicit assumption here is that the o judicial veto is basically | _ 


e. 
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of Judge Hand" and Chief. Justice “Vinson? have conspired to scuttle the d f 


trine béyond all hope of: salvage. But the major premise of the Gitlow case‘ was 


— that the legislative determination’ of danger is entitled to "great: weight,” that | 
“the armor wrought by : prior legislative deliberation,’ 18 to quote a later Court, 


is profoundly relevant to the constititional-issue. And this: premise. of legisla-, : 


accorded a congressional finding. 


OK would be fatuous to Suppose that the precise. ventar of 4lio ancient "E 
e: "presumption of- legislative wisdom. can be pinned down and objectified for the 
..purpósé of convenient analysis. Historically honored both in breach and ob: . 


. tive indulgence cannot be ignored when the validity of the federal sedition laws `- 

` is being considered. Before even attempting to deal with the ‘assortment òf ori- . 
teria subsumed under the clear and ‘present danger rule, therefore, it is neces- `“ 
sary to-examine this general prior question. as to the deference that might’ be | 


servance, it has furnished: at best an uncertain. ‘standard of guidance. 4 Yet a .- 


so few comments ‘about its bearing on current free-speech questions are in order. o 
-. Two rather extreme views of the matter.have-been presented. One is the posi- . ` 


tion ordinarily associated with Mr. Justice. Frankfurter—that, the legislative: ' 
will, if redsonable, should be indulged, even when freedom of conscience is, ` 


' undemocratic" and that “deeply cherished liberties!" 4 are best preserved if the ; 
: problem. of legislative power is fought: out “in the open.forum of public opin- : 


- 


ion; The contrary viéw “is that summarized by Mr. Justice ‘Rutledge in 


"Thomas v. Collins. He- argued that when thé: great, tlie indispensable demo- E 
.. eratie freedoms secured by. the First, Amendment’ are. threatened, the üsual ^ 


presumption in favor of the legislation does not hold. - 


It might have been expected that the issues raised by idiom liis d in [us 


1950's would lead to & qualification. of both these stands and bring their | 


. proponents closer td convergence. And, indeed, ‘there is some reason to believe .' 


that this. development haa. occurred. _ Concurring i in Dennis v. "United States, 2 


u U.8.v. Dennis, 188 F. '2d 201 (1950). PNE. 


0.5, B American Communications. Association v. Deane 339 U.8. .882 (1950). bem 


| 3 Bridges v. California, 314 U.S. 252, 261 (1941); Dennis- v. United States, 19 Unitéa 


States Law Week 4388 (1951). 


14 Beo "Note, “The Presimption of Constitutionallty Reconsidered, 17 Columbia ‘Law 
|. Review, Vol 36, p. 288 (1986). > : 


1 Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 310. U.8. “586, 600 (1940). : 

“18 West Virginia State Board. of Education. v. Barnette, 319 U:8. 624, 650 (943). 
ur Minersville School District v. ~ Gobitis, Bio „U: 8. 330, 600 Gee : 
1à Tbid., at p. 600. 


11 323 U.8. 516, 530 (1945); also see "United States v. Carolene Products; 304 U. & 144, - 


. 152, note 4 (1938); Schneider v. State, 808 US. 147, 161 (1939); Note, “Presumption of | 
, --Constitutionality. Not Applicable to Statutes Dealing with. Civil -Liberties, n Columbia 
* Law Review, Vol.-40, p..531 (1940) ; Note, “Judicial Review and the Feinberg Law: Thé 
` Presumption of. Validity,” Jliinois Law Review, Vol. 45, p. 274 (1950), Especially see Mr. 


Justice Frankfurter, concurring in Kovacs v. ME 336 U. 8. 77, 89 (1049). 
© X 19 United States Law fi hod 4888, 4407. 
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Justice Penk seems to suggest that his aud m OUT HN. 
is not intrinsically at variance with éoniclusions. réached by the Court in such 
extreme libertarian decisions as Thomas v. Collins! and Martin v. Struthers,” 
although he would: presumably still: disagree with the precise holdings i in those 
cases. And, while he continues to teiterate that the legislative discretion must 


be respected, “unless outside the pale of fair judginent, 73 some of his recent 
opinions seem to define’ that pale more narrowly than his dicta’ in the Gobitis - 


.case would suggest.« His reliance on. the therapy of popular: discussion may 


have beén somewhat modified in.view of the widespread and immediate threat 
to freedom of expression. In times of relative tranquility, we can-afford to wait . 


"while minor aberrations.from our libertarian tradition are corrected by popular 


. processes, and we can perhaps profit from the “training in liberty” that is a by- 


the integrity, and ve patriotism. of she beet’ body?" 


product of the controversy. But when, to put an old idea to new uses, the 
danger to free speech is so imminent and serious that the harm may occur before 
there is opportunity: for full discussion, the Frankfurter point i is less persuasive, 
and some revision of the: tenet of legislative toleration seems justified. On 
the other hand, the presumption against the legislative judgment implied in 
the. Thomas case may be subject to. amendment in the light of present condi- 
tiong, especially when.a congressional judgment is under consideration and 


. when the- ‘danger apprehended ‘i is said to involve the ‘military security of the. 


nation—à. province in which the competence of the. judiciary is highly. ques- 


_ tionable.* Tt is not. insignificant that no national statute touching seditious 


utterance has ever been upset. by the Courts. The same judges who held that 
Mississippi had no right to abridge freedom: of utterance ‘to eoerce loyalty- ` 
might well hesitaté to substitute their views for thoee of MOREM on an issue 
of national defense.* s 
We can anticipate then that naithe of the sss doctrines will He the 


-course of decision and that the legislative finding will be regarded as neither 


irrelevant nor conclusive. In spite of the Gitlow precedent, the validity of a 
statute limiting free speech does depend on & judicial determination that peril : 
exists, and the-“‘clear and present danger” rule is a-constitutional, rather than a 
statutory, st&ndard. At the same time, the judicial process will continue to be 
influenced to an indeterminate degree by ig, decent respect due to the wisdom, . 


` 1.829 U.S. 516. 
'* 319. U.B. 141 (1948). ` 


, 7 #19 United States’ Law Week 4888, aor. 


35 E.g., American Communications Association v. Douds, 839 v. S. -382, 415; Gatner v v. 
Board, 19'United States Law Week 4351, 4353 (1951). ... 
35 Cf.. Mr. Justice Jackson, concurring in Dennis v. United ‘States, 19 United States 
Law Week 4388, 4897. 
** Taylor v. Mississippi, 819 U. 8. 583 (1943). Iam mindful: of the contrary suggestion 
made by Mr. Justice Holníes in the Gitlow case, 268-U.8.. 652, 672, But if free speech is to: 
be abridged for reasons of military ` security, it would seem that the.decision should be 


- made by. Congress, not by the states. 


aT Ugo v. Pounder, 12 Wheat. 218, 270 asin. 
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But to say that “the clear and present Ginger : Sud will be employed is. 
not in itself very illuminating. The term is merely an abbreviation for an intri- 
cate array of judgment components which have been regarded as germane to 

_the free-speech question. These ingredients of decision are not uniformly re-.. 
spectable; some are well established and secure; others are parvenus whose 
status is more or less doubtful. Not all are likely to be applied in any given 
litigation. Yet each of them can be found, at least by inference, in the precedents 
of the past thirty years; and each of them is, therefore, a potential criterion. ` 

These possible decision standards can be claasified for purposes of analysis 
under two broad headings. In one category can be grouped the factors hav- 

. ing to do with the speech itself, its nature and context; in the other category 

can be assigned those considerations which are relevant to the restraint im- 

posed upon speech by the law in question. That i is, in considering a Jaw i imping- 

' ing on free expression, the Court will weigh the danger elements inherent in the 

speech against the restraint elements inherent in the statute.5 To put it simply, ` 

a mild public need would not justify a far-reaching invasion of liberty, whereas 

. & more compelling necessity or a less stringent restraint might change the color 

- of the legal litmus paper. Let me first mention and comment on those factors . 

, which might be considered in appraising the speech itself. 

'To begin with, we can expect to find the Court taking account of a variety 
of determinants which center upon the concept of intent. These "subjective? 
features of the proscribed speech have an uncertain but conceivably important 
bearing on the constitutionality of a sedition’ statute. Is the evil intention re- 
vealed by the speech clear-cut and specific, or is it generalized and constructive? 
` The.Court has sometimes hinted, though it has never explicitly said, that it 
wil be readier to approve a prohibition of utterance if the speaker clearly ` 
. intended to cause substantive trouble.?° As to just how obvious the intent must 
be in order to be constitutionally determinative, we have little guidance in the 
precedents. Mr. Justice Murphy adopted a strict definition of the term ''wil- 
fully" in Hartzel v. United States, but the implications of his holding may be 
limited to “questions of statutory. construction, and, in any case, the sharp dis- 


** “In essence, the problem is one of. weighing the probable effeots of the statute upon 
-the free exercise of the right of speech and assembly against the congressional determina- 
tion that s strikes are evils of conduct which cause substantial harm to interstate 
commerce....” American Communications Asocion v. Douds, 339 U.S. 882, 400 
(1950). 

233 Hartzel v. United States, 322 U.S. 680, 686 (1949. ; 

59 “Tt is only the present danger of immediate evil or an intent to bring it about that 
warrants Congress in setting a limit to the expression of opinion where private.rights are ` 
not concerned." Holmes, J., dissenting in Abrams v. United States, 250 U.B. 616, 028. 
*As,applied to the defendants [the law] punishes them although what they communicated 
is not elaimed or shown to have been done with an evil or sinister purpose, to have advo- 
cated or incited subversive action against the nation or state, or to have threatened any 


- clear and present danger to our inatitutiona or our gorenak ” Taylor v. Mississippi, ? 


319 U.S. 588, 589, 590. 
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sent of Mr. Justice Reed for the four-judge minority raised weighty counter- 
arguments."! The notion of intent, however, is clearly implicit in the distinction 
the Court has drawn between “mere prophecy" or "persuasion" on the’one 
hand, and “advocacy” or “incitement,” on the other; we can take it as con- 
cied that “prophecy” or “statement” can be punished only under very special 
circumstances, and that “persuasion” also enjoys a special status." Belief is 
apparently privileged to some extent, though not altogether beyond the legis- 
lative reach. } 
Included under this intent heading too is an issue of immediate relevance to 
recent federal sedition legislation—the problem of guilt by association. Such 
a guilt standard has traditionally been regarded as peculiarly distasteful be- 
cause it sweeps together the willful wrongdoer and the innocent dupe. Mr. 
‘Justice Jackson has argued that this stricture has little bearing on the problem 
of punishing communist party members, since they are tightly disciplined and, 
by definition, are subscribers to the conspiratorial party program. But such 
reasoning can hardly apply to the so-called “communist-front organizations" 
which are penalized under the McCarran Act;* and, in considering these pro- 
visions, the Court will be faced squarely by the intent problem and, a fortiori, 
by the problem of “guilt by association.” In a word, then, intent probably is 
and certainly should be?” an issue of constitutional dimension in free-speech 
casa but its bearing may be limited to distinctions between such ideas as 
“prophecy” and “incitement,” or “persuasion” and "advocacy," or personal 
guilt and guilt by combination. 
Second, in addition to the question of intent, we may assume that the Court 
will consider the imminence of the threatened danger. This notion of immediacy 
has been a constituent of the clear and. present danger rule from the first, and 


x: 322 U.S. 680, 690. 

2 Gillow v. New York, 268 US. 652, 661, 664, 665; Whitney v. California, 274 U.8. 
857, 376 (concurring opinion); American. Communications Association v. Douds, 889 U.B. 
382, 396; Judge Hand’s opinion in United States v. Dennis, 183 F. 2d 201, 206, recognizes 
that persuasion is distinguishable, if not separable, from & call to action, and that the 
difference is of constitutional significance, at least when political or religious speech is in- 
volved. The concurrence of Judge Chase repeats the well-known distinction between 
advocacy and prophecy; and Mr. Justice Frankfurter makes much of the distinction 
“between. “advocacy and the interchange of ideas" in the Dennis case, 19 United States 
Law Week 4388, 4409. 

8 American Communications Association v. "Dowd 339 U.S. 382, 400-406, 408—412; 
United States v. Ballard, 322 U.S. 78, 92 (1944). . 

u See eg., Schneiderman v. United States, 320 U.S. 118, 154; Z. Chafee, Free Speech in 
the United States (Boston, 1046), pp. 471—482. ' 

*5 American Communications Association v. Douds, 339 v. 8. 382, 422 Corou and 
dissenting, each in part). 

* Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, Publio Law 831, 81st Cong., 2d sesa, 

*' Mr. Justice Douglas, dissenting in the Dennis case, 19 United States Law Week 
4888, 4415, objects that, if freedom of speech turns not on what fs said but on the intent 
with which it is said, “we enter territory dangerous to the liberties of every citizen." 
The criticism is valid if intent is the only criterion of judgment; but when it is combined 
with other criteria, intent is substantially helpful in assessing the degree of danger. 
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- its eationsls was perhaps best, stated by Mr. “Justice Brandeis i in. ds Whitney | 

_ concurrence: "No danger flowing from freedom of speech can be deemed: 
. .. Clear and. present, unléss the incidence of the evil ‘apprehended is so. imminent . 

! that it may befall before there is opportunity for full discussion. If there be 
time to expose through discussion: the falsehood and fallacies, to avert the evil - 
by the processes of education; the remedy to be applied is more speech, ‘not en~. 
forced silence. 715 Of course, it is one thing to acknowledge that the immediacy’ -. 
of the evil is relevant and another to- explain how. immediate it must be in order 
to validate. the statute. But this is merely 1 to'sáy that the question of i imminence, 
like others + 4n this field, is "tg, -question of proximity and degreo" e subject, to ' 
' precise ‘calculation. es 

These considerations do: not justify. the pubetitution of “probable” for spres 
- ént” in the catch-phrase, which i isthe gloss proposed by Judge Learned Hand?" 
‘and: approved by Mr: Chief Justicé Vin&on in the Supreme Court. *? Much-less 
do they warrant the holding of Judge Medina that the jury need only find. that’ `’ 
oy deféridants meant to overthrow the Government “ag speedily ae circum- . 
- stances would permit. ?4 These emendations, which reject time as a determinate ` 
factor in the equation; undermine the. central premise of the clear- and: present 
; danger principle; The ground for these revisions seems to be that the corrective ; 
by discussion, ‘on "which .Braüdeis. relied;.is not effective against the "Com- 

, munists, who pursue their ends secretly’ ‘and mask their intention. with fair. ; 

words. i But, as Professor Nathanson has peed out, the de of private dis: 


E | Wiitoéy California, 3 ari UA: 357, 377. m de a i X 
-75 United Státes,v. Dennis, 183 F. 2d:201, 212. na a e qeu dox Ania Wm 
: .* 19 United States Law Week 4388, 4392. . ae aoe Pu iY ghee Oa 
, New York Times, Oct. 19, 1049, p. 15. - ` EE 
a This may also be the meaning of Mr. Chief EA Vinson’: s words in. ` American 
I PRETE SA Association v. Douds, 339 U.S. 382, 896: “The Board does: not contend 
that political strikes, the. substantive evil at which $9(h) i is aimed, are the presant or im- 
, pending products of advocacy of the doctrines of Communism or the expression of belief . 
in the overthrow of ‘the Government by force. “On the éontrary it points out that such 
strikes are called by persons who, 80 Congress has found, have the will and power to do 80 
to without advocacy or persuasion that seeks acceptance in the competition of the market. | : 
` Speech’ may. „be fought with speech. Falsehoods and fallacies must be exposed, möt sup- ` 
pressed, unless there is not sufficient time to avert the evil consequences of noxious doc- 
- trine by argumént and education... . But force may and must be met with force. Ses-. . 
. tion 9 (h) is designed to protect the public not against | what Communists and others ideü- . 
tified therein ddvocate and believe, but against what’ ‘Congress. has concluded they have; 
done and are likely to do again." Quaere: if the advocaoy and belief in communist doo- 
‘trines is not the trigger that detonates the political strike, then. why should advocacy ` 
and belief be penalized? Why should not the law punish those who foment, or conspire ~ 
to foment,’ political strikes? Of course the evil apprehended by the legislature -s not the 
belief or membership itself, but its- probable results; but that is true of all free speech” 
_ statutes, and furnishes no ground for distinguishing this from‘any ‘other. Cf. Dennis v. 
United States, 19 United States’ Law Week 4388, 4391, 4392, in which the Chiaf Justice ' 
‘explains that.the-clear and present danger rule was not applicable in the Douds ‘CABG, . 
are e sanction on  Bpeech Was pondet 3 _ Congress had not intended so panish - 


, 
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cussion is at least as Suomi in our tradition as athe Tight of apb oratory, 
‘and is equally deserving of judicial solicitude.# And:if the conclave takes on 
the character of seditious conspiracy, it ‘can be punished as such, rather than 
under a free-speech. statute. As for, the'"fair words" argument, it need only be 
said that the Constitution” was designed to protect sophisticated as well as 
naive forms of argument. The democratic postulate is that; Eye time, the . 
people will glean the wheat from the chaff. - ` 
Finally, and still on the speech side of the balance, is to be found the range of 
. considerations having to do with-the seriousness of the apprehended evil. Again, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis has.said the best word on the subject: “Moreover, even - 
imminent danger cannot justify resort to prohibition of [freedom of utterance] 
unless the evil apprehended is relatively serious. Prohibition: of free speech and 
assémbly is a measure so stringent that it would be inappropriate as the means 
for'averting a relatively trivial:harm to society. . . . There must be the probabil- : 
ity of serious injury to the State.”“ The principle of this addendum to the clear 
and present danger rule has now been reiterated: often enough in majority: ' 
opinions to. warrant the conclusion that it is an accepted criterion of judgment,” 
‘and within the past year or so it has been again affirmed by the Chief Justice 
and by Judge Learned Hand. But approval of the principle leaves the ques- 
tion of degree undetermined. It is little help to learn that the evil must be “ex- 
tremely serious’ or “relatively serious.’ Nor is it-very enlightening to be_ 
told, on the other hand, that the danger need not be so ‘comprehensive, vague, 
and serious as, a threat to the safety of the Republic or ‘the American. way 
of life.’’*° Neither the grammiarian nor the semanticist can objectify the . 
imponderable. Of course, the legislative judgment will be given great weight 
.on an issue s0 closely related to national defense,“ although a mere legislative 
preference will not settle the mattér." And external factors, both domestic 
and international, will influence the judicial conclusion.* But: ‘these dicta at - 
best establish ambiguous. outer boundaries. and preserve a pads latiga a fer 
subjective reckoning. E a $ 


belief, but only to regulate union affairs. The “divect-indirect” distinction has often ob-. 


scured clarity of judgment in the commerce’ clause área, and little purpose ig served by . 


importing it into the realm of free speech. > - 
Í 9 N. L. Nathanson, "The. Communist Trial and the Clear-and-Present-Danger Test,” 
Harvard Law Review, Vol. 68, pp. 1167, AT (1960). 
*«274.U.8. 357, 977, 878. = 7 
55 E.g., Bridges v. California, 314 U.S. "252, 263; Thomas i. Collins, 323 US. 516, 530; . 
Pennekamp v. Florida, 328 U.B. 881, 384... M 
"O9 American Communications Association v. Duds 339. ues 382, 897; Dennis v. United 
- States, 19 United States Law Week 4388, 4892. E E. ; 
i * United States v. Dernis, 183 F. 2d 201. Cade de am M us 
: “Bridges v- California, 314 U.S. 252, 263. tf í - 3 
. 4 Whitney v. California, 274 U.B. 857; 877. VS 
s Pennekamp v. Florida, 328 U.B. 331, 358 —— N opinion). D 
8 Schneider v. State, 308 U.8.- 147, 161 (1939). á 
s + Holmes, J, dissenting i in x Abrams v. United States, 250 US. 616, 627, 628. . 
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HI 
These, then, metaphorically speaking, are the elements to be weighed on the 
Speech side of the scales of justice. Against their cumulative weight will be 
counterpoised a similarly complex and subtle assortment of criteria heving to 
do with the character and incidence of the repressive statute. The precedents 
suggest that in this connection the judicial calculus might be concerned with . 
three broad classes of determinants: the range of the statute, its nature, and 

the time of its impact on freedom of expression. : 
The idea that the range of the repression is a germane sudden has been. . 
explicitly, adopted. by Mr. Chief Justice Vinson, who seems impressed by the 
fact that the anti-communist oath of the Taft-Hartley Act “touches only a . 
relative handful of persons, leaving the great majority ... completely free 


` ` from restraint." But this notion that the command of the Constitition ds less 


imperative when the rights of only a few are involved, surely has dubious war- 
rant in our tradition, and the nub of the matter cannot be reduced to an arith- 
metic enumeration. The true question of range is a quite différent one: 
whether the statute is narrowly drawn and focussed so as to deal with the , 
specific evils aimed at or whether, on the contrary, it is couched in such vague 
and sweeping terms as to draw within its ambit speech that is constitutionally 


. privileged. The mischief of the latter indiscriminate statutes, as Justice 
: Frankfurter has shown, is not merely that the innocent may be pun‘shed for 


innocuous behavior, but that they may be deterred from acting or speaking at 
all out of uncertainty as to the scope of the law’s proscriptjons.9 A statute 
which would be valid if carefully drawn to cope with definite threats, might be 
invalid if the vagueness or generality of its language suggested the possibility 
of wider repression. The law must prescribe a reasonably definite and ascer- 
tainable standard for both the administrator and the courts to follow. both to 
forfend the.danger of arbitrary enforcement and to give the citizen fair notice 
as to what conduct is forbidden.® 

The nature of the suppression accomplished by the statute is a second factor 
of consequence in weighing the law’s repressive features. Again, the Chief 
Justice has given a dubious interpretation to this determinant in the Douds 
opinion. He acknowledges that prohibition of speech and ‘‘discouragement” of 
speech may be effectively synonymous. But he goes on to. find that the coercion 


8 American Communications Association v. Doude, 339 U.S. 382, 404. 

** See the opinion of Mr. Chief Justice Hughes in Mtssourt ex rel. Gaines 5. Canada, 
305 U.8. 337, 351 (1938). 

*5 American Communications Asociatiei v. Douds, 839 U.S. 382, 420, 421 (dissenting : 
in part); Garner v. Board, 19 United States Law Week 4351, 4354; cf. Thornhill v. Alabama, 
310 U.S. 88, 97; Winters v. New York, 333 U.S. 507,618 (1948). 

s The Chief Justice has held that a charge of vagueness cannot be sustained against 
the Smith Act; the'addition of “clear and present danger” to the proseriptions of the law 
lends it sufficient definiteness. Dennis v. United States, 19 United States Law Week 4388, 
4394, Considering the judicial uncertainty as to the meaning of the “clear and present 
danger" phrase, this may seem doubtful reasoning. But the law does not demand the im- 
possible. 
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of the anti-communist oath in the Taft-Hartley Act is mitigated by the fact 
that “it leaves those few who are affected free to maintain their affiliations and 
beliefs subject only to possible loss of positions.’’®? A labor union official might 
well regard a statute that costs him his job as no less cóercive than one that 
fines or imprisons him. This distinction between governmental action that 
makes speech criminally punishable and action that merely deprives the speaker 
of his livelihood, is legal hair-splitting in the least tolerable sense and deserves 
to be categorically repudiated. Nevertheless, it would not be surprising to 
find the Court recognizing that coercion can be a question of degree and that 
the degree may make a constitutional difference. The state may sometimes 
regulate the time, place, and manner of an activity which it could not validly 
prohibit altogether.5* Perhaps there is a rational distinction between a law which 
prohibits discussion and a'law which imposes restraints or conditions upon it, 
provided always, of course, that these discouragements are not equivalent to . 
prohibition and that they are justified by grave public need. 

Finally, the time of the statute's impaet on freedom of speech may be con- 
stitutionally significant. The special abhorrence with which “previous restraint” 
is regarded in our constitutional tradition is too well known to merit elabora- 
tion.*? It is one thing to punish a speaker whose rantings clearly and immediately 
threaten important societal interests; but it is another to prohibit or discourage 
his speech before it is uttered. The special vice of “previous restraint" is that 
it adds an extra layer of conjecture to the legal process. The ordinary repressive 
statute punishes speech because of an apprehension that it may lead to a sub- 
stantive evil. Previous restraint muzzles the speaker because of an apprehension 
that he may, if left free, utter words which may in turn produce a substantive 
evil. The law is always treading shaky ground when it deals with potentialities 
rather than with actualities. When it strikes at a potentiality twice removed, 
its warrant is doubly questionable. 

To summarize: in judging statutes in the speech field, the Court very bob: 
ably will base the constitutional question on a judicial finding as to whether 
the danger of the speech justifies its restraint. The justification itself may rest 
on the interplay of a variety of complex criteria. The proscribed speech may be 
appraised in terms of the imminence and seriousness of the danger it threatens. 
The repression may be assessed on the basis of its range and the nature and’ 
time of its incidence. The statute, as a whole, can then be evaluated by counter- 
balancing the one set of considerations aa the other to arrive at a constitu- 
tional holding. 


IV 


It would bs the greatest of mistakes to suppose that by organizing and label- 
ling these elements of judgment we have objectified the process of judicial 


57 839 U.S. 882, 404. . 

55 Schneider v. State, 308 U.S. 147, 160, 161; Sata v. New York, 384 U.S. 558, 562 
(1947); Kovacs v. Cooper, 886 U.S. 77, 87. 

9 Near v. Minnesota, 283 U.S. 697 (1931); Lovell v. Griffin, 303 U.S. 444, 451 (1988). 
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io and reduced i it to a docs The terms liene ved are smogiant with : 


ambiguities and. variables which leave wide range for interpretation. In-con- .. 


,neetion with the problem of intent, for example, how close-knit arid disciplined ~ 
" must a party be before the guilt of the group can legitimately be imputed tothe ` 
individual member? Or at what point does a discouragement to. freedom of 
expression take on the. character of a prohibition? No rule of thumb can fegu- 
larize these determinations. Nori is it possible to reduce to certainty the process - - 
"by. which speech factors are counterbalanced. against repressions. We can feel. 
-- pure, ‘BS, previously: ‘stated, that the-legislative conclusion will be respected and * 
. that it will help tip the scales-i -in the direction of affirming, thelaw. But how far. 
` will “it tip them? How rüch ji in the way'of suppression will a Serious danger : 
justify? How:much vagueness does it take to impeach a statute, even though! it 
strikes at a. substantive evil? Such matters defy precise statement. The terms | 
of this analysis define not the ‘rules: of judgment, but its categories; and the’ . 
“ultimate conclusion’ will depend. on an intuition. “more subtle than any articu-. m 
ate major premise.” :. a 
Yet thése decision categories; though not. self-Gxeouting, cs can provide us. with ' 


E a measure of guidance i in evaluating sedition laws.-We can 8&y with some assur- -. 
, ance that a statute ‘becomes more suspect as it multiplies and intensifies . the 
; repressiye features outlined; and, conversely, the presumption in its favor be- 


' conditions ón an individual who, with specific intent, advocated force and; ' 


‘comes ‘stronger as the Epai im question: takes on the qualities that warrant i 
-the restraint. For example, a strong case could be made for a statute imposing ` 


"violence under próbably dangerous circumstances. Tf the law punished prophecy -. 


. or belief, or if it imputed- the guilt of the group to an individual membef, : the |. 


law's constitutionality: might be more questionable; and the courts night ask 
that the apprehended danger be more imminent, and serious before such an 


f application of the.statute could be upheld. If the penalty amounted to outright 
` prohibition of-the speech, an even ‘stronger showing of danger might be required; ; 


and if, in addition, the law was-vaguely ‘drawn and applied i in such a. way as to. , 


"impose prior. restraint, nothing but.the most convincing showing of grave pub-. © 
‘Tie necessity could possibly give it the stamp of constitutional approval. Even 
-iha democracy, community security may somètimes require that government: 


intrude upon the.sphere of conscience and expression. But the participants in 


‘the governing -process—executive, legislature, courts and: people—must' be’: 


serupulously careful. that the intrusion does not exceed the boundaries dictated ] 


^. by publie need: They must strive, within the limits of human capacity, for the.’ - 


assurance that the law touches only those who are truly dangerous, and that . 


i oi penalizes them i in such à way as, and to the extent necessary, to IMS: the 
public-value "which is imperilled.' 


To repeat, the judgment eléments via here vill furnish no duidisnade s 


É -solution to this.delicate problem of constitutional right and wrong. Questions à 
. of degree. and balance remain undetermined and perhaps undeterminable. The., 
courts must, by the nature of their commission, respect the legislative judgment 


(on a. qM of publie xl But unless rA would abdicate iri i the logistoe d 
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E B favor, ‘hey’ must ultimately hus the. tes pone queen ere . 
As categories of this decision problém, these criteria. are far from meaningless. , 
They define the clianiiels-within which the judicial process’ may. move to its 
“conclusion. And though masked as legal’ precepts, they are not peculiar to the 
realm of adjudicated law. Their underlying.rationale is the assumption that, `> 
in a democratic society, only grave public need can ‘excuse a restriction on free- _ 
dom of utterance. They are, by and large, the same factors to which any ration- 
' al man must give consideration when he frames a governmental policy on this 
central premise. For him, as for the judges, the intent, the i imminence, and the 
seriousness of the peril must be weighed against the 1 range, the nature and the 
occasion of the restraint. For them, as for him, these, judgment components are 
ultimately no substitute for that ee an common sense. which ig the 
highest form of Bieten, 
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_ THE SEN ATORIAL REJECTION OF LELAND OLDS: 
A CASE STUDY ~ 


J OBEPH P. HARRIS: i - 
University of California (Berkeley) , 


One of the most important powers of the United States Senate—but one 
largely neglected i in studies of Congress—is that of passing upon presidential 
appointments. At its regular session in 1950, the Senate granted its “advice. 
and consent" to 25,590 nominations and rejected 4; in addition, 6 nominations 
were withdrawn by the President and 99 were not acted upon. The great bulk of 
these cases, some 23,056 of them, involved the promotions of military and naval 
officers, and were routinely approved. Another 1,197 nominations were-of post- 
masters, now appointed after a civil service examination, whose approval by ' 
the Senate is pro forma, The remaining 1,446 nominations submitted by the 
; President were for "other civilian” offices.’ It'is with regard to this last group 
that the function of senatorial confirmation takes on importance. Even this 
number is much too great for the Senate as a body to consider, and during each 
session of Congress there are ordinarily less than a dozen contésted confirma- 
tion cases which require consideration by the Senate itself. In general, no other 
function of the Senate is so completely delegated to its committees, which in 
' turn act largely on the recommendations of individual Senators with regard to 
federal appointments within their states. 

By well established custom, rarely departed from, the Senate accords the 
President a free hand in the,selection of the members of his cabinet. Only four 
Presidents—Jackson, Tyler, Johnson, and Coolidge—have had. a nomination 
to the cabinet rejected, although James Madison was prevented by the opposi- 
tion of a small group of Senators from nominating Albert Gallatin to be his 
Secretary of State. In view of the fact that the members of the cabinet are the 
chief policy-determining officials under the President, it is somewhat anomalous 
that their.nominations are usually approved by the Senate with little question 
or inquiry, while nominations to-lesser offices are often the occasion of bitter 
contests. In justification of the special practice, it is frequently said that the 
. President should be permitted to select the persons who are regarded as his 
official family and who serve as his immediate advisers and chief assistants. 

‘Another group of federal officials whose nominations must. be approved by 
the Senate are those serving within individual states, that is, district judges, © 
district attorneys, marshals, collectors of internal revenue and customs, post- 
masters, and some others. These offices are by long tradition regarded as the 
patronage of the party in power, and the President customarily accepts the 


“recommendation of the Senators from the state where the office is located, if 


they belong to his party. (The appointment of postmasters, however, has al- 
ways been regarded as the special patronage of members of the House of Repre- 


1 These statistics appear in the Ceara Record, Slat poni, 2nd sess., p. D1009 
(daily ed.; Oct. 20, 1950). 
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sentatives, except in the home towns of Senators, though their selection has been 
modified to some extent by the law establishing a form of civil service 'examina- 
tion.) Unless an objection is raised against & nominee, the Senate committees 
do not ordinarily conduct hearings or màke any investigation of any of the 
nominees to federal offices in this group, with the exception of candidates for 
disiriet judges. The fact that they are sponsored by one or both Senators from 
the state, or by the party organization in states represented by Senators of the 
opposition party, and that their qualifications and records have been investi- 
gated by the department concerned before they are nominated, is ordinarily 
taken as sufficient indication of their fitness for the office. 

The role of the Senate in passing upon nominations to offices in this group 
is acquiescent unless there is a contest, which rarely occurs unless a member of ` 


the Senate enters an objection to a nominee. If the administration fails to con-  , 


sult a Senator of the majority party about a nomination to an office in his state, - 
or, having consulted him, fails to name his candidate, it is his privilege, under 
the well-established custom of senatorial courtesy, to enter a personal objection 
to the person nominated, alleging that the nominee is “personally offensive and 
obnoxious” to him. In such case the Senate almost invariably honors the objec- 
tion and rejects the nomination. A personal objection need have nothing to 
do with the qualifications of the nominee (the objecting Senator often concedes 
that he is fully qualified) and, as a rule, it is not grounded on any personal 
considerations or genuine animus against the nominee-by the Senator making 
the objection. It is usually made simply because the Senator has another candi- 
' date who was not accepted by the-President. 

'The effect of the unwritten rule of senatorial TES has been virtually to: 
transfer the nominating function for many of the federal field officers from the 
President to the Senators of each state, provided they are of the same party 
as the President. Senators of the opposition party are also free to enter a person- 
al objection to a presidential nominee to office in their states, but rarely do so : 
since they are not accorded the federal patronage and have little incentive to 
block the approval of such-persons. Thus senatorial courtesy is usually invoked ' 
when the President attempts to cut off the patronage of a Senator of his party 
who has not supported his legislative program or when the two Senators from 
a state have a dispute over the distribution of federal patronage. To sum it up, 
presidential appointment and senatorial confirmation of the group of officers 
under consideration, many of whom hold distinctly minor administrative posts, 
is a political anachronism, and serves to retain under the patronage system 
many offices which should be placed under the civil service. Fortunately the 
practice is limited to. the older civilian departments with field services— 
Treasury, Post Office, and Justice—and has not been extended to the field 
services of other departments. 

The nominations which the Senate scrutinizes with greatest care are those of 
members of the federal judiciary, particularly members of the Supreme Court 
and circuit courts of appeals, and of members of independent boards and com- 
missions. The contest over the confirmation of Leland Olds, nominated for a 


4 


t 


third term to the Federal Power PEETS in 1949 and rejected by; a võte of. 


- £8 to 13, affords a: striking illustration of the forces which may. influenve the. . 


: .Senáte in passing upon nominations to independent regulatory bodies, as well ' 
, 88 the close relation between appointments. and ‘legislative policies. 


The confirmation of presidential nominations is always of especial importánca - 


` with regard to the members of indépendent regulatory commissions, which are 
5 regarded as having a special relationship to Congress. The function of the Senate . 


in' passing upon the: nominafions'is not limited-to the technical qualifications ' 


of the nominee'and his fitness for the office; it is appropriately ‘concerned with - 
- his stand on broad policies and the effect which his. appointment may have upon 
.- the functioning of the commission. Often. the character ‘and attitude of the 
. - officers:-who head an ‘agency have as much to do with its policies ; as the legisla- ` 


“tion under. which it operates. The Senate must therefore consider whether a 


à 


"nominee to a regulatory comniission is in sympathy with the objectives of. the. 


laws which: he will be called upon- "to administer, and whether he will support - 


ue policiés, which are agreeable to the majority of the Senate. Legislative battles © 
~, òver governmental. policies may arise.not only when new legislation is under 
/. consideration, but equally well when appointments or appropriations are being ' 
3 considered contesti won át one stage are often lost at ‘another; .: - . 


4 


1, THE CONTESTANTS AND THE ISSUES 
Early i in June, 1949, President Truman submitted. the nomination of Leland ` 


: Olds for a third term ás member of the Federal Power Commission. His nomi-. 
nation was not proposed until nearly-the end' of his term ‘of office because. an-. 


other nomination to the’ Commission, that of Thomas Buchanan, ‘had been held -- 


"up in the. Senate for about a: year and the President desired’ to have it acted 

upon: before submitting.that of Olds, Both men were known for their support ' 

'. of effective püblie régulation of utilities and were opposed by the publie utility, . _ 
oil and natural gas intérests. which were regulated by the. Commission: 
' Leland Olds had served for ten years on the Federal Power Commission, was f 

. for several years its chairman, and was widely recognized 88 one of its most. 
` able. and effective members. His’ professional: standing in: the public utility’ . 


regulation field was attested to in the hearings by Professor James. C.- Bon- 


. Leland Olds, in my opinion, is one of the country’s most distinguished: ‘ind iode out- ' 


standing figures.in the field'of publie utility regulation. . . In Leland Olds, the Federal. 


Ue Power Commission has- enjoyed the services: of a nian who has deyoted almost his entire 
y professional life to becoming an expert in the exceedingly complex problenis of utility - 
regulation. Were it to lose these services, the Commission would Jose à good part of tlie : 


distinotion that it now enjoys asa guardian of the public interest". . . in my opinion, mil- - 


~- lions of people in this country. today are presently paying lower utility rates than. they | 
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` 


-bright of Columbia University, -who said :. . l ed 


would be paying but for the presence-of.Leland Olds on the Federal Power- Commission, , - 
^' and that has taken place-along with not a deterioration but a positive dicc ad of . 
' the financial standing and soundness or the private-utility® industry.!. 


3 Reappointment of Léand Olas to Federal Power Commission; Hearings Bator a -Sub- 


_ committee of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Comnierce,- U.S: Benate,. 81st 


` Cong; leta seas. SE 1949), p. 18. Hereafter cited as penu (1948). u 
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During the ten years tliat he eval asa aa of the FPO, Mr. Olds took 
a leading part in the development of federal- -regulation, of electric power, hy- 
droelectric developments, and natural. gas moving in interstate commerce. ` 

"When his nomination came up for a second term, "he was opposed by the electric Š 
power group’ but the charges against him were adequately answered..À number., 
of state public utility commiissionérs whose close relations with the industry 
were well known testified against him, alleging that he favored federal centrali- 
zation of utility régulation at the expense of the state utility commissions; but 
public utility commissioners from other: ‘states who favored effective regulation 
came to his defense, ‘testifying that the FPC had been most helpful to the state: 
commissions. In an attempt to charge him “with communist- leanings, some 
references were made then’ to his earlier writings; Which were to. play such a - 
prominent part in the 1949 contest; but neither the committee nor the Senate rus 

took any stock in such charges, and he wai readily confirmed! ` 

Because of the prominent part which he had played in the development of 
federal regulation of the natural gas industry and his leadership-in the opposi- 
tion to the Kerr bill and earlier bills designed to cripple federal regulation, the 
reappointment of Leland Olds in 1949. was vigorously opposed by the oil and : 
natural gas interests. ' The electric utility interests publicly took no part in the - 

-opposition, although it was generally: assumed that they also opposed him. 
All of the witnesses testifying ‘against the: -appointmént of Olds, as will appear 
below, were directly or indirectly connected with the oil and gas industry, and 
most of them came from the great natural #as. producing area of the Southwest. 
The members of Congréss from both houses who had spearheaded: the drives 
to pasa the Kerr bill or similar measures; now led.the opposition to Leland Olds. 
Indeed, his principal opponent was Senator Kerr of Oklahoma, wealthy oil 
nian and author of the bill which Olds. had effectively opposed just before his 
nomination went to the Senate. Senator Kerr did not appear as a witness before 
‘the Senate committee, and did not participate prominently in the Senate de- 
“bate on the nomination; but he was generally eredited with being. the leading. : 
member of the group- determined to block the reappointment. Sénator Lyndon 
Johnson, chairman of the subcommittee which considered the nomination and 
leader ‘of the fight against Olds in the Senate debate,- came from Texas, the 
leading oil and natural gas producing state. Representative Lyle, also from 
Texas and the author of a bill in the Eightieth Congress to exempt the natural 
gas industry from effective federal supervision of prices, led the attack on Olds 
at the hearings, where he introduced the. charges of Communism. . 

While the opposition to Olds centered in the’ delegations from the oil. and gas 
producing states’ ‘of the Southwest, his support came principally from the states 
which are consumers of natural gas, and hence desirous of maintaining effective. 
federal régulation of prices. Those favoring his. confirmation were principally. 


representatives of eonsumer.groups, public one of cities which had received oa 


. 9 Leland Olds’ Reappointment do^ Federal Power Commision Hearings before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Interstate, Commerce, T.S. Senate, 78th Cong., 2nd. 
gesa. (Fashington, ens. I D a: 
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lowered gas rates, and several danaa authorities in the field of publie 
utilities. “Clearly the battle over the confirmation of Leland Olds as a member 

of the Federal-Power Commission,” declared Morris L. Cooke at the hearing, 
- ‘Gg a battle between the great body of people who are consumers, on the one 
side, and the monopolistic power and oil-gas interests on the other. It is-a part 
of the battle which has been going on for years to bring these vital interests 
under some measure of public control. This battle must go on if democracy . 
itself is to survive.”*, ` 

The real issue in the Olds case was the Kerr bill. For several years the natural 


. gas industry, joined by the oil industry which produces natural gas as a by- ' ` 


product, had made a determined effort to amend the Natural Gas Act of 1038 
to remove any effective federal regulation of the price of gas moving in inter-: 
state commerce. In 1948 and again in 1949 such measures had passed the House 
- by large majorities, but; had been defeated i in the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce by a divided vote. Mr. Olds, speaking ds chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission, had been the outstanding opponent of these 
proposals before the committee. And despite the powerful backing of the Kerr 
bill; Olds courageously opposed it in the spring of 1949, just three months before 
his renomination came before this same committee. The supporters of the Kerr 
bill accordingly believed that his removal from the Federal Power Commission - 
was essential to the passage of the measure.’ 


* Hearings (1949), p. 187. Commenting editorially on the case on September 9th, 
while the nomination was still bottled up in the subcommittee, the Republican Kansas 
_ City Times put it this way: “This looks like a drive to get at the Power Commission 
one way or the other. If its control can’t be weakened by & new law, then the next best 
thing (for the big companies) is to block the man who has been carrying out the intention 

. of the present law .... The real issue is the Kerr bill, which would remove the authority - 
of the Commission from the producing end of the pipe lines. -We believe that the bill will 
_ be very expensive to gas users, but if the natural gas Senators can win in an open fight, 

that’s that.” 

š It may -bẹ noted that the following year, after Olds’ nomination was rejected, Con- _ 
gress passed the Kerr bill, only to have it vetoed by President Truman. The Senate 
debate on the Kerr-Thomas bill in.1950 afforded a striking, if not intentional, tribute to 
Olds. Although he had not been a member of the FPC during the preceding year, both 
sides referred to him repeatedly during the course of the debate, and the opponents of 
the bill, led by Senator Douglas, followed closely the case which he had earlier made for 
retention of federal regulation of natural gas prices. Senator Douglas declared that if 
Olds had gone along with the gas industry in its move to secure exemption from federal 
price regulation, no objection would have been made to his nomination; and that when 
he opposed the Kerr bill, he did so with the knowledge that ‘his old writings of over 20 
years back would be dug out and used against him, and that he would be at once smeared 

"and probably defeated for confirmation" (Congressional Record, 81st Cong. 2nd sess., 
-Vol. 96, pt. 3, p. 8717 [March 21, 1950]). Senator Kerr also paid his respects to Mr. Olds, 
saying: “Mr. President, Leland Olds is gone. His dream of the socialization ofa great 
industry died a-borning, but his memory lingers on in the efforts for unauthorized and 
* unsound regulation. There are Senators who knowingly or unknowingly would resurrect 
his dream—his dream to confiscate through regulation, his dream to regulate without 
legislative authority” (ibid., p. 4021 [March 24, 1950]. 
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Il. BACKGROUND: THE DRIVE TO AMEND THE NATURAL GAS ACT oF 1938 


In order to understand the Olds case, some knowledge of the background 
of the development of federal regulation of the natural gas industry, including 
the efforts of the industry to avoid federal price control, is essential. Under the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938, the Federal Power Commission was authorized to 
regulate the movement of natural gas in interstate commerce. This jurisdiction 
included the granting of certificates of convenience and necessity for the laying 
of new interstate pipe lines and the regulation of sales in interstate commerce. 
The production of natural gas was specifically exempted from federal regula- 
tion, as was local distribution to consumers, both of which were subject to 
regulation under state laws. Local officials and state utility commissions, 
however, had found that they were unable to- secure rate reductions so long 
as the wholesale rates charged by interstate pipe companies to local distributing 
companies were unregulated; and it was to correct this situation that the 
Natural Gas Act had been passed. 

Acting on complaints lodged by local officials and state utility commissions, 
the Federal Power Commission, starting about 1940, undertook to regulate the 
prices charged local distributors by interstate pipe line companies. In determin- 
ing what were reasonable rates, the Commission allowed the price paid for gas 
in the field, plus a reasonable charge for its transportation to the market. In 
1940, however, the large interstate pipe line companies were also large natural 
gas producers, drawing forty per cent of their gas from their own wells. The 
Commission found it necessary to determine not.only what were reasonable 
charges for transporting the gas, but also the prices which these companies 
could pay to themselves for gas at the well mouth; for. if they had been free 
. to fix the production price, regulation of transportation charges alone would 

have had virtually no effect in protecting the consumer. By similar reasoning 
the FPC ruled that sales by subsidiary and affiliated companies to a parent pipe 
line company were subject to federal regulation. 
The field prices paid by interstate pipe line companies to so-called ‘inde- 
. pendent" or nontransporting producers for natural gas have not been regulated 
by the FPC.’ Prior to the decision of the Supreme Court in Interstate Natural 
Gas Company v. Federal Power Commission’ in 1947, it Wad been assumed that 
the provision of the Natural-Gas Act exempting local production and the | 
gathering of natural gas from federal regulation prohibited the FPC from regu- 
lating the field prices paid to independent producers. But in this case the 
Supreme Court held, in a unanimous decision, that all sales in interstate com- 
merce were subject to federal regulation. At each step federal regulation has 
been contested in the courts, but in a series of decisions the Supreme Court has 
upheld the authority of the Commission. - 
6 The term "independent," it should be noted, refers to producers who do not own and 
operate interstate pipe lines; it has nothing to do with the size of the company or its 
affiliation with other companies. Some of the largest natural gas producers, with holdings 


worth hundreds of millions of dollars, are termed “independent” producers. 
eT 881 U.S. 682 (1947). : 


i 
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. Until jani the EET for PN gas i in the field was. decidedly & cea 
market. The production greatly exceeded the available market, and small ` 


| producers were virtually. forced to sell at whatever price they- ‘could get from - 


"interstate pipe line companies. However, during and following World War Ii, 
- with the laying. of great pipe lines to tap the urban and industrial markets of | 


DSTI 


cse moünted. Although the FPC did not regulate field sales by independent 


` prođúcėrs, its regulation of.the prices which interstate: pipe’ lines could'pay for | l 


_.gas-from their own wells proved. to be an effective bar against runaway prices. ' 
The FPC has ordered réduetions i in. the rates for natural gas totaling approxi- ^ 


f . mately $40,000,000" annually, reductions which. have been passed on to. the 


E " the. East and Midwest, the. Situation changed rapidly: The demand by inter : 


consumer. Although field prices rosé rapidly in;the years following the War, ` 


, they. did not rise so rapidly as ‘the prices of competing fuels—oil and coal. And. 
_ although the industry” has experienced: great, ‘prosperity, ‘including - -both high 
` profits and & tremendous’ expansion with the opening up of new markets and - 


' the laying of giant: pipe lines, it would reap far greater piota if the threat of . 


“federal regulation were removed: : 
‘Evidence: submitted in the Senate bentur on à the Kerr bill also indicates a. 
*. high degree of concentration of gas production i in the hands of a relatively few. 


. large producers. Three companies (Phillips Petroleum; Shamrock Oil and Gas, — 


» and Canadian River. Gas) own one-half of the great Texas Panhandle ‘field, 


which contains one-seventh of: all known reserves in this; country, and the. 33 
Jargest companies. own 62.2 per cént of all’ known reserves. These large compa- . 


^ nies would receive tremendous profita if federal cóntrol were. removed from-the - 


., Price of gàs AR TES 


- price'of gas, &nd prices rose. It haa been estimated that. an increase of five cents- 


"per thousand cubic feet i in the field price of natural gas would increase the value 3 


:of the holdings of the Phillips Petroleum Company dione 1 in the Texas en 
oc and Hugoton . fields by $389,000; 000. * 

In view of these tremendous stakés, it'is not surprising g that the large natural 
gas companies strongly: opposed the confirmation of Leland. Olds. Failing in 
their fight. to invalidate federal regulation in the courts; and unable to- obtain . 
. the passage of legislation which Would cripple or remove federal control | over | 


a prices, they were anxious to secure a Commission which was more sympathetic ` 


to their. position than the -previous one, Two members of the Commission had 


. come &round to the industry point of view; the appointment. of & third member, . 


Mr. Buehanan, who favored federal regulation, was held up by the Bensió | 
Committee for s year, but finally had been approved. If Mr. Olds gould’ be 
rejected and 4 person -who was sympathetic to the industry’s point of view . 
„appointed, the way. would; be paved to secure the ‘enactment of the: desired . 
. amendments to- the. N atural Gas Act to remove federal ae of the- field 


VE Uu 


n ‘THE HEARINGS ON THE NOMINATION em 


“Ön: September 21, 1949, &pproximately four months after the eee 
was submitted ‘and three. mónths after Me tona of. Mr. Olds had Lepid, the 


m H ee - F ~ AT 
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subcommittee of the £ Senate Gominittes o on ‘interstate el Foreign Canes 
opened its hearings. Normally Congress would have adj ourned before this date; 

but when the séssion dragged on, and after a good many columnists.and editorial 
writers, had criticized. the subcommittee . for its evident intention of bottling. 

‘up the nomination without any: action, it was finally decided to hold hearings. 

: Chairman Lyndon Johnson announced ` at the opening session that it was 
definitely planned to. report the nomination. to the Senate, even if the com- 
mittee recommendation’ was unfavorable. 

Other members of thé subcommittee were McFarland, O' Conch, and Edwin 
Johnson: (Démocrats), and . ‘Bricker, Capehart; and Reed (Republicans). To . 
persons familiar with their records, it was apparent that the Committee began 
ita hearings unfriendly toward Olds and opposed to the policies which he ad- 
vocated. Every member of the subcommittee (with the exception of Senator 
Reed of Kansas, who died in the autumn of 1949) voted for the Kerr- bill when 
it came before the Senate- the following year. The composition : ‘of the subeom- 
mittee, of course, greatly affected the course of its hearings. While_opposing 

` witnésses were aided 3 in their testimony and. asked leading questions, witnesses 

favoring the nomination were treated ‘politely, but were usually asked no ‘ 
questions. Quite a different public impression would have been made had there - 

_been a single member. of the subcommittee to'ask searching questions of both. 
sides. In attempting to refute the charges which were made against him, 
Olds always faced à hostile committee whose intention to reject his nomination 
was apparent. 

_A number of nationally Tm witnesses aprenen in support of the 


nominee, including Professor James C.  Bonbright of Columbia University - 


and Morris L. Cooke, whose testimony has been referred to above, Adolph 
A. Berle, Ordway Tead; and Charles. M. LaFollette. They reviewed Olds’ 
record in public utility work in the State of New York and as a member of the 
` Federal Power Commission and urged: his confirmation because of his distin- 
. guished record, his devotion to the public interest, his technical qualifications 
in the publie utility field, and his courage as a public official. All stated'that-he 
was needed‘on the Commission to.carry out policies to, ‘protect the consumer. : 

"Miss Anne K. Alpern, city solicitor of Pittsburgh and past president of the 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, was one of a group of municipal’ - 
officials who appeared in behalf of Olds. In her testimony. before the subcom- 
mittee, ‘she declared that “consumers of this- -country have a very vital interest 
in men like Leland Olds, and in seeing that he is retained in- -the publie serv- 
ice. .. . Democracy flourishes when men of this caliber are in high administra- 
tive positions and administer the law of our country, so that capital may pros- 
per and so that consumers can be protected.’’ She also praised Olds for the cour-. 
age which he had displayed ag a member of the Commission in protecting the’ - 
consumer by taking the leadership" for effective public regulation of.utilities.?  . 


* Hearings (1949), p. 215. LT is very difficult," said Misa -Alpern,. “to be a courageous . 
public servant. The courageous ones are the ones who are decapitated; the ones who are 
amenable, the ones who go along; those are the ones s who have no gimenhy with their 
confirmations.” - . TD . 
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-~ Other groups whose representatives appeared in support of Olds included tbe - 
CIO, several other labor organizations, the National Grange, Americans for 
Democratic Action, and associations of cooperatives. The same groups and the 
same witnesses had appeared earlier in the opposition to the Kerr bill, and their 
testimony was very similar at both hearings. They regarded the fight over the 

.confirmation of Leland Olds as a part of the struggle to end federal regulation 
of the price of natural gas, which they contended would -increase the cost to 
_the consumer by over a hundred million dollars annually. 

Those columnists and editorial writers who had earlier condemned the Kerr 
bill as a “gas grab" to benefit the oil and natural gas companies at the expense 
of the consumer, now denounced the opposition to Olds as coming from the 
same interests. The ‘members of the Senate subcommittee quite naturally 
smarted under the accusation that they were the willing tools of the public 
utility, oil, and natural gas lobby, and that they were about to reject an able 
and -courageous public servant to serve tlie ends of these selfish interests; and 
their-hostility to Leland Olds was due in part to the fact that they considered 
him responsible for this attack upon them. 


IV. THH COMMUNIST SMHAR 


The opposition to Mr. -Olds was begun by Representative John E. Lyle of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, who based his attack on certain writings of Olds, pre- 
pared twenty-five years earlier when he was industrial editor of the Federated 
Press, a news service sold to the labor press and to labor unions. Selections from 
these writings in the 1920’s were introduced to support the charge that Olds was - 

_ either a Communist or a fellow traveler, and that he had bitterly attacked 
. various aspects of the American capitalistic system. The real reason for Repre- 
sentative Lyle’s attack, however, as he made clear at the outset, was the fact 
that Olds had led the opposition to the Kerr and similar bills. At the opening of 
the Eighty-first Congress, Lyle had introduced such a bill (H.R. 79), and a 
similar bill introduced by Representative Harris (H.R. 1758) passed the House 
by a large majority. These bills had the active support of the oil and natural 
- gas interests. Representative Lyle, who comes from a district in which oil and 
natural gas are the leading industry, and whose law firm, according to reports, 
` repregents large oil.and gas companies, accused Olds of having presented '*mis- 
leading statements, half truths, distorted statistics, and a multitude of devices 
designed and utilised to obscure the issue at hand.” Mr. Olds, he declared, had 
“launched a bitter and vicious attack on these bills and those proposing them, ` 
inferentially characterizing the bills as an attempt to mulct ultimate con- 
‘sumers of millions of dollars.”? 

With respect to the writings of Olds diig the period from 1922 to 1929, 
Representative Lyle made twenty-four -charges against him and submitted . 
fifty-four photostatic copies of the articles to support these charges. “Tam here 
to oppose Mr. Olds," he said, “because he has—through a long and prolific 
career—attacked the church; he has attacked our schools; he- has ridiculed the 


“9 Tbid., p. 30. 
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symbols of patriotism and loyalty such as the Fourth of July; he has advo- 
cated publie ownership:-he has reserved: his applause for Lenin and Lenin’s 
system; and he has found few words of praise for our American system; and, 
yes, gentlemen, he has seen fit to attack the men who serve as elected represen- 
tatives in our Government—men such as you. He has characterized’ you as mere 
administrative clerks handling administrative. details for ‘ an iere power- 
ful ruling class.’ "19 
' Throughout his testimony Representative Lyle endeavored io establish that 
Olds was.a Communist, or at any event followed the communist line. The 
Federated Press was labeled a “left-wing labor press service, closely identified 
with communist movements and groups." Most of the articles which he placed 
in the record were taken from the Daily Worker or Industrial Solidarity, com- 
. munist publications, though they also had appeared in about seventy-five other 
, publieations. The impression was created that.Olds had been a writer for the 
Daily Worker, which he took pains to deny. In one of these articles Olds had 
advocated paid vacations for workers and -praised the practice in Russia, widely 
commented on at'the time, of setting aside large estates as rest and recreation _ 
centers for workers. In several other articles Olds had made favorable com- 
ments about certain developments in Soviet Russia, and they were cited by mee 
to show that he had favored the communist system." 

The articles which- Olds wrote for the Federated Press dealt with economic 
problems during the period of the 1920’s. For the most part, they summarized 
and interpreted studies and reports of government and private research agen- 
cies, even including summaries of articles appearing in the Wall Street Journal. 
Those placed in the record by Representative Lyle were highly critical of eco- 
nomic policies and practices of the time. A number dealt with the sick coal 
industry, suggesting, but not actually advocating, some form of public owner- 
ship or nationalization. Others criticized the railroads for their anti-union poli- 
cies, and included some statements favorable to public ownership. On the basis 
of these articles, Representative Lyle accused Olds of advocating not only pub- 
lic ownership of railroads and coal mines, but of all private industry. 

In another article Olds had attacked the keynote speech of Senator Fess at 
the Republican national convention of 1928, a speech which cited, with ap- 
proval, statistics to prove that industrial production had increased while labor 
costs had declined. Referring in the article to Andrew Mellon, Olds attacked 
the Republican party for its close association with big business and asserted 
that the policies of the government were being dictated by the “immensely 
powerful ruling group," while government officials merely carried out the 
administrative details. Representative Lyle charged Olds with attacking the — 
- government as being the servant of business, and with accusing the legislature 

10 Ibid, p.29.  . : 
' One article, which has appeared in the Daily Worker under Mr. Olds’ name and t to 
which Mr. Lyle drew partieular attention, g&ve an account of communist classes which 
were starting, and urged comrades to enroll; In his rebuttal testimony, Olds categorically 


denied that he had ever written the article and offered the explanation that it was a case 
of & misplaced byline. 
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(whom .Olds had not — of merely handling aCe details for 22 
an immensely powerful ruling group. - 
.' . In another article Olds had maintained that the Balidiés) ot certain endowed 

' universities were dictated by wealthy: donors and- trustees, which was. inter- ; 
^preted- by Mr. Lyle as & blanket attack on all universities, and, indeed, on all 
: education. Still another article concerning Bishop Cannon’s reported specula- : 
tions in the stock market, criticized, the church for passively accepting social 
and economic injustices and for not taking a more aggréssive stand for economic. i 
reforms. On: the basis óf this, Mr. Olds, a deeply religions man, was, pooused ^ 
_ of attacking all churches and all religion. Dodd ; 
-All of the articles, written in the intellectual aias of the 1920s and desling 


h with financial, economic, and labor problems and abuses of the time, were made . 


. to appear extremely radical. It should be borne in mind that théy were written 7 
'* for a labor audience, to which. they. probably appearéd entirely appropriate, and — 
“that. similar criticisms -of economic. abuses ‘were. voiced by many. prominent f 
. persons of the period, though. not in so pungent a manner. Many of Olds’ arti- | 
“eles carried'à punch, sentence, "which ‘taken out of. context appeared. much | more . 


radical than the entire article. Orly by the most flagrant distortion, by lifting ' E 


sentences out of context and by actual misquotation, was Representative Eyle - 
able to. support ‘his conterition that. Leland Olds was a Communist at heart, ~ 


- one’ who was.opposed to private ownership- and to. the entire’ capitalistic system, oe 
' and who had condemned the church, sneered at the flag, -and-looked,-with scorn - “ 
“upon: “government, Particularly the legislative body, as the tool of big.business.. 


‘Senator MéFarland said that he was shocked by.the charges and that they 
were the most serious he had ever heard. i in Congress. During Hepresentative d 
Lyle's testimony, Senator Reed broke in to say that here was a man whose ' 
"writings showed him`to De a “full-fledged, regular Communist.” 7 i 
` Anticipating the attack which would be made upon him, Olds sbusineda per- 
mission to appear before the. subcommittee ` and read & lengthy statement 
. covering his entire career. In this statement he attempted to.explain tfie phi- 

losophy. which led him to produce what he admitted were “radical writings,” - 


x -büt it did not imeet the charges and it did not deal: directly with-the real issue at 


_.stake—the Kerr bill and federal regulation ofthe price of gas. It inclüded a 
brief réview of the record of the Federal-Power Commission during the preced- 
ing ten years, but for: this account Olds was criticized ‘by the chairman of the 
subcommittee on the ground that he claimed the credit for all of the accoriplish-_ 
, ments of the commission. : : 

During his. testimony | Olds was s frequently inoaii i ueibers of the `` 
: subcommittee i ‘concerning bis writings, and especially was asked to explain and . 


i défend key sentences which were objectionable. His favorable references to `- 


' Ruásia came in fór & good deal of comment. and. questioning, although Olds: 


. eategorically"dénied' that he had: ever favored: Communism: In fact,,Olds | 
v "denied each of the Lyle charges and asked the, subcommittee to judge the arti- 


- “cles in their entirety, rather than on the: basis of single’ sentences or parts of 
Lu lifted out „of context. When asked whether he still held the Same 
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beliefs, he replied thst the New Deal legislation had e] mariy at ilia social ` 
and economie ills of the 1920's which:he had: deseribed, and. m on some ul 
jects, particularly Russia, he- had. changed his-mind.?” 

The charges. of communism and. radicalism against. Leland ‘Olds weré not 
. new. Some of the same articles had: been. used to oppose him in-1944, but the 
charges then were not. taken: seriously. The chairman of the subcommittee 
which conducted the hearings on his nomination for a second term stated in 
reply to these charges: “I do not think that anyone believed that Mr. Olds was 
a Communist. I do not think that the Senator from Oklahoma believes that 
Mr. Olds i is a Communist. Ido not think’ anyone: believed that. 


p ME v. THE OPPOSITION OF THB OIL AND GAS. INTERESTS 


Of the ‘fifteen ` ‘opposing witnesses, all came from gas-producing areas, and 
all were directly or indirectly. connected with the gas industry. Seven repré- 
sented gas-producing companies or associations of producers, and the connec- 
tion of the other eight opposing witnesses: with the ‘gas interests was readily 
apparent, though not always stated: Most of the industry spokesmen repre- 
séntéd small producers; representatives of the largest gas companies were sig- 
` nificantly’ absent i in the line-up of opposing witnesses. j 


à During his testimóny Olds was asked by Senator Lyndon Johnson whether he had 
ever addressed the Trade Union and Educational League, sharing the platform with 
Earl Browder, to which he replied that he remembered once speaking before this organiza- 
^ tion, but eould not recall where the meeting was “held or who the other Speakers were, 
- Senator Johnson thereupon inserted in the record a copy of the Daily Worker of March 
29, 1924, which he had at hand, giving an account of the meeting, at which Browder and 
E Olds were the principal speakers. The appearance of Mr. Olds on the same platform, , 
twenty-five years earlier, with Earl ‘Browder was shocking to the Senators. Lowell Mellett 
pointed out, in-his column on October 1, that the- Senators might have been shocked even 
more had they examined Elizabeth Dilling’ 8 book, The Roosevelt Red Record, for on page 
. 59 appears: the smiling picture of Senator Taft with. Earl Browder and two others just 
. after they had addressed a National Youth Congress. i 
(W Congressional Record, 78th Cong., 2nd sess., Vol. 90, pt. 6, p. 7692 (Sept. 12, 1944). 

The same charges of communistic associations ‘and lesnings were also made on the floor 
of the Senate on May 27, 1948, by Senator Bridges, with quotations from some of the 
writings later used. by Representative Lyle. At that time Senator Aiken stated in defense 
of Mr. Olds: “I wish to say to the Members of the Senate today that of the Federal officials 
who have impressed me as being conscientióus, ‘honest, hard-working and sincere, one of 
the foremost of them all is Leland Olds, Chairman of the Federal Power Commission. He 
did have work to do.in my state...-. I think he'did it well by forcing down some of the’ 
outrageous write-ups in utility value which existed in Vermont and i in other Statea. I 
know of one single instance where .property valued ab $50,000 for the purposes, of assess- 
inent waa written on the books of the utility company at a million-and’a quarter dollars; 
and that was-not an isolated instance . . .. I believe him to be one of the most honest, 
courageous and: hard-working public servants wet have bead (ibid., vob Cong,, Ist 
. sess. Vol. 89, pt. 4, p: 4942 [May 27, 1943]).. 

. u The opposing witnesses who were not. directly eoinnedtied with. the gas and. oil indus- 
' try included à representative’ of the East Texas Chamber of. Commerce, ar attorney. 
representing the association of. county commissioners of Texas, three représentatives from 
colleges located in Texas and ‘Arkansas, the chairman of the. "Arkansas Oil and Gas Com- 
mission, , and two members of et from the Southwest. 


+ 
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The opposing witnesses offered the following three major arguments against 
the confirmation of Leland Olds: (1) he stood for the regulatory policies which | 
were harmful to the gas industry; (2) his writings indicated that he was a Com-  . 
munist and unfit for office; and (3) the nominee was personally unfit for.the . 
office. “We believe that his confirmation would be against the best interests of 
the producers. of gas and also of oil,” said Russell B. Brown, General Counsel 

_ of the Independent: Petroleum Association of America. “If Mr. Olds is reap- 
pointed,” stated James A. Upham, President of the Ohio Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion, “we face but one destiny—full extinction....So, our earnest prayer 
presented to you now is to give us some new Commissioner, not Mr. Olds, as 
we deeply feel the retention of Mr. Olds as a member of the FPC is a full 
threat to the free-enterprise system of this life in these: United States.’ 

; Most of the witnesses who appeared to oppose Olds repeated the charges of 
Representative Lyle that the nominee was a Communist; a radical, and unfit 
for office because of his opposition to the free enterprise system. Several were 
unwilling to rest their opposition on these grounds and went on to abuse and 
vilify the nominee in language seldom heard in nomination hearings. One wit- 
“ness, who represented the Southern Minerals Association, declared: “Mr. Olds 
is boring from within; Mr. Olds is a termite; Mr. Olds is gnawing away the very . 
_ foundations upon which this Government exists,’’17 - 


VI. OBSERVATIONS ON THE HEARINGS 


From the outset it was apparent that the subcommittee was opposed to . 
Olds, and it is doubtful that the public hearings altered their opinions; but the 
communist charges made by Representative Lyle, which were characterized 
by the Washington Post as “preposterous and despicable,” undoubtedly influ- 
enced the vote of the Senate. Even though they were based upon gross mis- 

. representations of the writings of Olds, nevertheless there was enough partial 
truth in them to cáuse some members to change their votes. They also aiforded 
those who were opposed to Olds because of his record and his fight against the 
Kerr bill with other grounds on which to OEY their votes. The communist : 


18 Hearings (1949),'p. 262. i : 

15 Ibid., p. 245. Mr. Guy I. Warren, President of the Texas Independent Producers 
and Royalty Owners Association, summarized the opposition of the industry as follows: 
“Mr. Leland Olds now proposes to take from the States the authority to regulate the 
production of natural gas. He proposes to subject every producer of natural gas, who sells 
his gas to an interstate pipe line, to the status of a utility. He would reduce the income of 
every producer of natural gas to what he deems would be a reasonable return on the . 
investment of the producing property. He would leave nothing for reinvestment and the 
hazardous business of continuing to exploit'and drill wildcat wells . . . .‘Gentlemen of the 
committee, this kind of regulation amounts to complete Federal dictatorship of business 
operations. No producer of natural gas could survive and continue to develop new reserves 
which are necessary to the future progress of this country” (ibid., p. 255). "S 

17 Ibid., p. 281. The most unbridled personal attack on Olds was voiced. by an attorney - 
‘from Houston, Texas, who asserted that Olds was “ʻa traitor to our country, a crackpot 
and a jackass wholly unfit to make rules or regulations or to sit in judgment in any matter 
pertaining to privately owned property...” (ibid., pp. 259-261). : 
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sméar rbad nothing to do with the real RT NUM of the price of 
natural gas-—or with Leland Olds’ qualifications and record for ten years as 
& commissioner. 

In the hearings little or no attention Was given to the record Olds made as a 
member (for several years chairman) of the FPC during the preceding ten years, 
or to his stand on policies affecting federal regulation of the natural gas indus- 
try. The hearings were devoted instead almost entirely to consideration of his 
writings twenty years earlier. Under the circumstances, it would appear that 
these earlier writings were largely irrelevant, or at least of -little importance, in 
comparison with his long record as a member of the commission to which he 
he was now renominated.!* No question was raised by any member of the sub- 
committee concerning the relevance of these writings; on the contrary, they 
were cited by the committee to justify its vote against confirmation. There 

was little in Olds’ record which the committee could openly attack. He was 
known for his able and courageous administration of the federal laws under the 
jurisdiction of the FPC, and he could not be criticized for defending the legis- 
lative policies which Congress had passed and:which the Supreme Court had 
upheld in.a unanimous decision: 

"The defense of Olds in the hearings was relatively weak and ineffective, al- 
.though with such a hostile committee an effective defense would have been 
difficult. The communist smear, which had been anticipated, might have been 
answered more forcefully. Too much of the defense was carried by Olds himself, 
despite the fact that others would have been better able to answer the unjust 
accusations made against him, and to have forced the hearings back to the real 
issues involved. Apparently no attempt was made to line up favorable witnesses 

‘from the natural gas industry, who would have carried great, weight. 


Me as "VII. PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S INTERVENTION 


Early in October, while the nomination was before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, President Truman wrote to Chairman Edwin 
Johnson, urging the confirmation of Olds. “Mr. Olds,” the President wrote, 
“is a nationally recognized champion of effective utility regulation; his record 
shows that he is also a champion of fair regulation. . .'. The powerful corpora- 
tions subject to regulation by the Commission have not been pleased with 
Mr. Olds. They now seek to prevent his confirmation for another term. It i 
‘will be most unfortunate if they should succeed.. We cannot allow great corpo- : 
rations to dominate the commissions which have been created to regulate 
them. ?19 

Senator Johnson replied that the subcommittee. owas eked beyond de- 
scription by the political and economie views expressed by Mr. Olds some years 


1t In the Senate debate on Mr. Olds’ renomination in 1944 Senator Hill declared 
that these old writings were “immaterial, incompetent, and irrelevant” (Congressional 
Record, 78th Cong., 2nd sess., Vol. 90, pt. 6, p. 7693 [Sept. 12, 1944]). 

19 Reprinted in Congressional Record, 81st Cong., 1st sess., Vol. 95, pt 10, p. 18759 
(Oct. 4, 1949). E 
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| 8go. We ‘cannot believe that a person sande our en cápitalistio sitas; 
aiias such views is qualified to act in a quasi-judicial capacity in the regula- ` 
` tion of industry. 20 Despite the President's support, the subcommittee voted ` 


A . unanimously to-reject the nomination; and the vote of the, full committee was d 
| two for.and ten against confirmation. - 


' After the full-committee-made its report to: the Senate, President. "Mana 
undaunted, took the'extraordinary step. of calling upon the Democratic Party ` 
to support the nomination..On October 5, Chairman Boyle of the Democratic- 
National Committee, acting on instructions from the President, sen a tele-- 
gram to all state chairmen, requesting them to utgé their Senators to vote for `, 
-the confirmation of Mr. Olds. His defeat, it was stated in the telegram, “would 
bea defeat for. ‘the: ‘millions of Americans who are entitled to fair power rates, 
_ and a victory for the power lobbyists and.the Republican: Party. we a 

- At- his  PTeSs conférence on the same date the President defended his action n 


making s. -party issue of ‘the appointment on the ground that party discipline . 2 


“was. essential to party responsibility.” Two days later Senator Byrd placed ‘the - - 


Boyle telegrarn in. the Congressional. Record, declaring that’ he was “shocked ' 


. that. the President of the United. States would. attempt to coerce. the Members 
"of thé United States. Senate in thé. exercise of their function in the confirmation . 
- of an appointment. . By implication, at. least,- Chairman Boyle threatens 


every Member of the "United States Senate with the loss of patronage if the 
i orders given in this telegram are not obeyed.” x 


Editorial comments were generally unfavorable to the Boyle telegram and: 
to the Attempt, of the President to make a party issue of the appointment. The ` 


' telegram, it may bé noted, contained no threat or intimation. that: patronage | i 


„would be withdrawn from Senators who did ‘not. vote for confirmation. ‘The | 


“final vote of the Senate, rejecting the nomination by 53 to 15, indicated that .' 


‘the President's appeal had little effect on the Democratic Senators, ‘though it 


-may have contributed to-the uA unanimous vote of pecan mem- `` 


Darmi against confirmation. 


"The rétionination of. Leland Olds came before the Senate on: October à. 
. 1949; ‘but Senator. Murray, who was unable to.be present on that day, spoke in 
‘behalf of Mr. Olds.on October’ 11. He maintained that the real issue was. federal 
regulation of the price of natural ges, and placed in the record a series of statis-.. 
tical tables taken from the reports of the FPC showing the huge profits of the 
natural gas industry since:the end ‘of World War II, the high degree of concen- 


` tration of gas holdings by a féw large companies, and the estimates of thé prof- : 


ite. of these companies if federal ps ae were o removed, He asseried that thé ; l 


L9 Tbid;, p. 13760. 


$203 Àn ‘ageount of-the President's p preas E was given by Arthur Kook in the | 
.New. York Times on October 6, and it was toprinted in the eee, Record on: the, . 
' following day.. 


-a Congressional Ricord, Bist up ls sess., Vol. 5 d 11, PP. 14121-122. (ei. 7, 
E 194) Pek Stee ce EM : 
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l isr companies might ‘wall have the value. of their: rhldings o genes by over 
sixteen. billion dollars ‘if -federal control ‘over field" prices. were removed. The 
thesis that natural gas was à publie utility, ànd as such subject to publie Tegu- 


lation, was sharply ‘challenged by Sehator.Kerr, who: inquired why the price of . zy 


natural gas, should be regulated if thej price. ol copper produced i in: Montana, or . 
of coal, is not regulated. Bo 

Pages Senate debate was opened: on “October 12 by Senator óleo of Goles 

o, speaking in opposition to the appointment.-He ‘charged Olds with Com- 
Eun and radicalism, as well as with association with leading Communists 
when.he was the industrial editor of the Federated: Press. As a-feature writer _ 
on the Federated Press, the Senator-said Olds. had stooped to the vilest kind of . 
rabble rousing. Senator-Johnson also stated ‘that Olds was “slippery and eva- 
sive,” that he “hedged and quibbled, but that he was not repentant.” He.went 
on to declare that, in-his judgment, "Mr. Olds has not changed his- offensive 
views regarding capital one iota, and... today, as when he was forty years of 
age, he believes capital should be confiscated and the profit system destroyed. 
A man having this kind of a warped mind is so far out of step with America 
‘that he is not qualified to sit in the seat of judgment and regulate o our great 
„utility industries. ”* 

"Thé most, able atatement i in behalf of Olds was made by Senator Morse, who 
asserted that Olds and the two other members of the FPC who joined with him 
in policies were only attempting to carry out the provisions of the Natüral Gas - 
Act;for the regulation of thé sale of natural gas in interstate commerce.. The 
authority of the Commission. under the Act to do this, he pointed out, had been 
upheld by the Supreme Court in the Interstate case. “The oil and gas interests,” 
said Senator Morse, “have tried unsuccessfully to-have the law amended BO 
that the Commission can not regulate their sales of gas.to interstate pipe lines. 

"They know that they can not get such legislation enacted, so I believe that they 
are now engaged in a, last-ditch effort to accomplish the same ‘purpose by op-^ 

` posing the reappointment of a Commissioner who refuses to interpret the act 
and ‘circumscrike his powers and obligations to the public in accordance with, 
the purposes of those interests.” The real test which should be applied in 
passing upon the renomination of Leland Olds, Senator Morse contended, was 
his record during two terms as a: member ‘of the Federal Power Commission. 
_On this test he declared that Olds-ranked with the ablest public utility com- 
missioners in the country, and was so. regarded by many: businessmen who ` 
appeared before the FPC while he was-a:member. His rejection, the Senator. 
_concluded,. “will discourage other men, ‘devoted to the: public interest, from 
running the risks of entering Government service. s. > > 

Also. speaking in defense of the nominee, Senator Langer réviewed the de- 

-% Thid., pp. 14212-226 (Oct. 11,1949. |; «^ x 
* Tbid.; p. 14357 (Oot, 12, 1949). - > 5 Thid., »: 14866, . 
. * Ibid., p. 14364. One of tlie most favorable testimoniala for Olds which Senator Morse : 


placed in the record was of more than usual interest, coming, a8 it did; from a prominent M 


New York attorney, Mr. Roderick Stephens, who had rircndied: interstate pipe line 
förnpaniea before. the FPC (ibid., P. TARDUS. La . 
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bate in 1944 when Olds’ nomination came before the Senate; and pointed out 
that the identical charges of radical and communist leanings then made by 
Senator Moore were dismissed as unfounded. “These 25-year-old charges," 
said Senator Langer, “. . . are now dug up and dusted off again in the attempt 
to discredit an honest, sincere and capable public servant who has given the 
best years of his life in attempting to-bring about an equitable regulation of. 
public-utility rates in the interest of the common people. . . ." The Senator also . 
maintained that “the case against Leland Olds smells strongly of oil,” and that 
“during the extensive hearings... not one iota of information was brought out 


, which reflected on the record of this man as à public-power commissioner.” 3T 


Senator Humphrey placed in the record a number of editorials from news- 
papers throughout the country, many of them Republican, commenting on the ' 
ease and supporting the confirmation of Olds. Practically all of these editorials 
pointed out that the real issue involved was the regulation of the price of gas. 
Senator Humphrey also defended Olds for his writings, criticizing the economic 
conditions and practices which prevailed in the 1920’s.?8 

The principal speech in opposition to Leland Olds was made by Senator 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas, chairman of the subcommittee which had considered 
the nomination. In his opening remarks he declared that the reputation of 
Leland Olds was a myth, “a clever, appealing fiction, which is not, supported by 
the record. It is a fiction which the man himself has labored skillfully and tire- 


- lessly through ten years in public office to i impress on the public mind. ? Senator 


Johnson stated that he proposed to reveal the record of Olds, which he said was ' 
almost unnoticed and unknown, in order to disprove “the myth of Leland Olds, 

the knight in shining armor, doing tireless battle with the dragons of AE 
privilege." The first myth to be exposed, said Senator Johnson, was that Olds 
was: being, opposed by the power lobby. He reported that not a single repre- 
sentative of the power interests had appeared in opposition to Olds, and that 
not one of the hundreds of letters and telegrams which he had received opposing 
confirmation had come from a representative of an electric utility. What Sena- 


‘tor Johnson did not point out was that the opposition to Olds had come from  ' 


the oil and natural gas interests, and that the electric utilities, while not openly . 
opposing him, had quietly but none ie less effectively thrown their influence 


against him. 


Despite the fact that Leland Olds had had twenty years of experience in the 


‘ public utility field, ten years as a commissioner of the FPC, Senator Johnson 
` asserted that he lacked practical experience, and accused him of prejudice and 


bias against the utilities which he regulated. In his words; “Leland Olds’ record 
is an uninterrupted tale of bias, prejudice, and hostility, directed against the 
industry over which he now seeks to assume the powers of life and death. Never 


: once in his long career has Leland Olds experienced, first-hand, the industries’ S 


side of the regulatory picture"? 
Senator Johnson accused Olds of conducting an “insidious compaign “of 


1 Ibid., p. 14368. %8 Ibid., pp. 14370-375. 3 Ibid., pp. 14379-880. 
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slander,” of directing public criticism, of making “vile and snide remarks" to 
“undermine, and discredit” the members of the Commission who did not agree 
with him. This accusation was not supported by any evidence in the record. 
À similar accusation that Olds had also “forced the Commission staff into a 
goose-step march under the whip of his deliberate public abuse" appears equally 
unfounded. Finally, Senator Johnson charged Mr. Olds with building a political 
empire-for his own insidious purposes. He then summed up his argument in 
the following words: "In the twenties he scoffed at private property as just 
another myth; in the thirties he said our democracy had been made a sham; in 
the forties’ he has intimidated his staff, discredited his fellow Commissioners, 
fostered a smear on Congress, and taken the law into his own hands to sub- 
stitute irresponsible confiscation for responsible regulation"? 

The intemperateness of the attack on Olds in the Senate debate may be 
attributed largely to the fact that those who opposed him were smarting under 
the blistering criticism which they had received at the hands of editorial writers 
and columnists. Olds’ record was that of an able, intelligent and scrupulously 
fair public official. His ability and effectiveness as a commissioner and his de- ' 
votion to the public interest, rather than his radicalism, caused him to incur 
the bitter enmity of the natural gas and oil industry." In the Senate debate, as 
in the hearings, those who opposed Olds were not content to rest their case with 
smearing him as a Communist and a radical, but engaged in personal ic 88 
well. T à 


IX. CON CLUSION 


The contest over the nomination of Leland Olds for a third term as a member 
of the Federal Power Commission affords a striking illustration of the impor- 
tance of the confirmation of appointments in the determination of govern- 
mental policies. He was-réjected not because of his radical writings some 
twenty-five years earlier, or the charge of Communism, although these caused 
some newspaper support to be withdrawn and made it easier for his opponents 
to bring about his defeat. The real issue was federal regulation of the price of 
natural gas, and his rejection was a victory for the gas and oil interests. Their 
opposition to Olds was due to the vigorous and effective role which he had played 
in the development of federal regulation and to his determined opposition 
to the Moore-Rizley bill, the Kerr bill, and similar ones for which they had 
préssed i in Congress. 

The rejection of the nomination of Leland Olds was similar in many respects 
to the refusal of the Senate in 1834 to confirm the nomination of Roger Taney 
as Secretary of the Treasury. Both were bitterly opposed by a strong business 
group because of the policies which they had carried out. Taney had incurred 


30 Ibid., p. 14884. E 

* During the debate in the Bante many testimonials of his fairness and ability as a 
commissioner were placed in the Congressional Record. A number of these were editorials 
of conservative newspapers, including the Kansas Ciiy-Star and Times, the Milwaukee 
Journal, the Portland Oregonian, and the New York Times. . ] 
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|o the ‘wrath’ of Nicholas Biddle when, acing ida instructions AME President i 
 -' Jackson, he had- withdrawn federal deposits from. the Bank; and his defeat was 
regarded by-the Bank and its supporters as essential to the renewal of its char- : 
ter; Similarly, the defeat of Olds was regarded by the oil and gas industry as ` 
essential in its fight for the removal of-federal regulation of the price of natural ` 


. gas. It is highly significant that after Olds was defeated for a third term, the oil. 


and ‘natural gas forces were able to: Push the Kerr bill through Congress the 
following year. i 
|^ The opposition’ of the oil ids gas i Heek to the reappointment of. um is 
e understandable; &nd Senators identified with the. industry doubtless had warned... 
. the President that he- would be unable to secure Senate approval of Olds, : 
and. had recommended others- for the position. His rejection by such an over- 
whelming vote of the Senate is not so-readily explained, although the vote in 
favor of the Kerr-bill the following year indicated-that the policies which Olds 

. advocated were not agreeable toa majority: of the Senate. In addition, he waa 
X pictured i in- the senate debate, as well ‘as in private discussions, as a “fanatical 
^'-gealot with pronounced radical ideas. In a period of nation-wide hysteria over” 


'. , Communism, perhaps j it is not. surprising that he was unable to. withstand the ` 


‘attack which was made-on him. The Senate vote also indicates that it is much 
. easier for a determined and well-financed interest group to block the reappoint- 
: - ment of an official who stands in its way than to secure a revision of federal law. 
.. As the city attorney of Pittsburgh declared in the hearings, his defeat serves as 
- & warning to members of regulatory commissions not to incur r the hostility. of 

` the interests which they regulate, if ‘they value their jobs. - > 
-An especially. unfortunate aspect of the fight over Olds was that an able, HE 
intelligent, and courageous public servant, devoted in.a extraordinary: degree i 
' to the publié interest, was forced to submit to public abuse and vilification of a .' 
|. kind which makes. publie service unattractive to men and women of the highest 
ability. In. appraising the consequences, Senator Aiken declared during the 
Senate debate: “Certain public utilities of the country are out to destroy a man 
for performing his düty. I do not. know of anything worse than that. I do not ^ 
know. of anything more ' detrimental to- -good government.. I do not know- of 
, , anything to make it more difficult, to get men and women a to peripe thé duties 
; of publie office.” A . e PEE zx 


a Congréseional Record,-Vol. 95, e 11, p. 14377 (Oct. 12, 1049). 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE AND POLITICAL. POWER : 


; POWER: iTS UBIQUITY AND LEGITIMACY, 
py MITE ae m 
i Syracuse University, 


To: depreciate politics—and' of course ee ee it is a iius of 
, power, is to engage in the doubtful sport o£ “criticism without a fulcrum,” if it ` 
be not indeed to impute “guilt by association." Of course, politicg is B power- . 
‘phenomenon: no power, no politics; much. politics; much power. We must take 
it or leave it at that; for politics is, willy-nilly;. & pulling or a pushing around of 
somebody. To. be sure, there are degrees of both pulling and- pushing and 
proprieties of each; but complete avoidance of both; there never is. Other things 
- being equal, to be pulled i is better,.I suppose, than to be pushed, For one's face 
to another’s back is safer, ‘under power tactics, than one's-back ta another's 
face. Better still is-it to march abreast, all faces forward, even though that 
formation, too, involves some datersFehoving for. deference in a line that is 
never entirely even. 
' Nevertheless, democratic. politica, of the persuasive; the pulling, sort, is B better 
-than Nazi geo-politics, which is the apotheosis of pushing. It is better, too; than 
` Communistic neo-politics, which is a. pushing of all who will not be pulled by 
the ideal of classlessness, involving a Jethal kick.now and then from Big Brother 
to all the deviant little brothers up and down the line. In short, power for is less 
poisonous than power against; and power with makes for more > perfection for ` 
more persons than does power over. ' 
. Power itself, however, is ubiquitous. Its definition ‘makes that much clear; 
for power is no mysterious and -élusive phantom; it is, forthrightly speaking, . 
` the capacity. to: effect results. No domain is immune from it. If it seems to be 
absent from the cemetery, even there it. only seems so;for the graveyard is but 
asad and conspicuous sign that in&nimate potency: is having its way with the 
vital. Resident in the womb, power stands guard also at; the tomb.. Beginning 
before the beginning, power does not end with any known ending. Not only is 
there ubiquity of power, but our hypothesis is that.there is continuity between . 
that form of it which in nature reveals itself terribly as tidal waves, earth- 
quakes, and survival of the fittest and that form which in society abounds little’ 
less terribly in the: feline ferocity of gossip, in the cut-throat competition of 
rapacious business, and in the.bloody carnage of war. - 
There is an intriguing: analogy between a tycoon and a typhoon, or between 
‘a ranting Hitler, who levels Germany in & decade, and Mexico's bellowing Para- 
“cutin, which intermittently blows its top-and chronically devastates the coun- . 
tryside. What manifests itself as destructive in nature may erupt as convulsive ' 
in man; what shows itself-as growth there, ihay flower beneficently here through 
_ all the rungs of culture. Self-perfection may best be thought of as self-preser- 
vation extended; and. &elf-preservation a8 self-sustenance' extrapolated. . 
How this ubiquitous Bud continuous phenomenon: oe powse came to be . 
693 
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we do not know, though we ebb with its ebbing and flow with its flowing. From 
out thé womb of the primordial, by processes undisclosed to our dim vision, 
the world of power has arisen and functions coincident with the very world of - 
being. But what makes power legitimate we think we can elucidate. That 
power is sometimes poison, we have been told, and do for ourselves observe. 
That power is also the very process of perfection, we affirm and would demon- 
` gtrate. Power is legitimate as it minimizes its poison and maximizes its function 
` for the perfection of being, of any being. “Any power," says Plato, is “a suffi- . 
cient definition of being." As to definition we are thus impartial, knowing, with | 
Emerson, that “No god dare wrong a worm." But having defined impartially, 
we soknowledgs & functional preference for man. Our imagination follows the ` 
Cheerful Cherub of. yesteryear: : 
Hear the early birds rejoicing, 
How they twitter and they sing, 


While the early worm, poor fellow, 
Never says a single thing. 


Our loyalty is to our own species. ‘Aa between tods and worms, we elect men; 
and so we shall here pursue legitimacy as power which perfects man. 
‘With man, then, and with his perfectibility through power we are here con- 
` cerned. Since power is the capacity to produce results, we distinguish between 
results unintended and those intended. It is with power as progenitor of intend- 
ed results that we engage ourselves; for this is the aspect in which perfection 
has its regal residence and career. Power, which is any and every capacity to 
produce results, passes from mere causation to super-causation when it be- 
comes conscious of its effects: When consciousness, in turn, becomes conscien- 
tiousness, power passes from the cognitive to the conative. Let a reason become. 
the cause and power reaches its motivational maturity; but when the reason 
for intended results becomes a demand for rightness, power has ascended to` 
‘its zenith. That i is personal power at the prime and political power at the sum- 
mit. We can see dimly at least, from the very outset, that there is a certain . 
distinction between conscience and causation, between, let us say, ethics and 
interest; or, politically speaking, between morality and “national interest.” But 
: we will also see, in the event, that this distinction, though important, need not 
fritter itself away in radical dualism suggested by Bishop Butler’s characteristic 
moral plaint: “Had [conscience] strength, as it has right; had it power, as it has. - 
manifest authority, it would absolutely govern the world." The fact that con- ^ 
science would do just this is perhaps enough to suggest that its own complexion 
is not alien to the power-motif, which motif it here demeans and bemoans. 
‘Given power-ubiquity, we must find perfection in power, or no perfection ever 
known. The pathos of power—and we suspect in the event its poison, too—arises 
from our having to accept’results that were not intended though they were 
inevitable all the while. To be slipped up on by oneself is for man the final slip- 
up. We laugh to keep from crying over the story of the humble trainman, at a 
banquet felicitated by. the superintendent for having saved many lives through 
the humdrum but faithful tapping of the wheels. Before the banqueteers, the 


POWER:ITS UBIQUITY AND LEGTTÍMACY 
trainman. thanked the superintendent raise: for said ke, 1 he, had been won- 
dering all his life why he had to.tap the d—n wheels! : ~ 

In our efforts to maximize the “intendability” of: power by spalling out the 
continuity of causation in general and its continuity with conscience in partic- 
ular, we cannot, without dishonor, allow ourselves the leeway of the theo- 
logian; who holds power to be legitimate when divine, or the leniency of the 
idealistic philosopher, who holds that power-is legitimate when rational. Power 
that is poisonous on-earth is poisonous in heaven, as Robert Frost's Masque of 
Reason makes out from the fate“of Job; and power that is rationalized, as 
in Nazidom, may be more odious than power in the raw. Legitimacy must be 
found, if at all, in what is indigenous to power, not in what is adventitious. No 
mere change of the venue of power can effect its legitimacy. The divine and the 
diabolical are justly suspected of connivance behind the thin semantic veil that 
separates them. Nor are we prepared, with certain saints—Jesus perhaps, 
Gandhi more certainly—to assume that all power is illegitimate; for we ‘must 
reaffirm, with Plato, that "power .-.is a sufficient definition of being.” Not 
only is it the definition of being; it is A 25,we have said, the means of perfect- 
ing any given being whatsoever. How can what perfects being; be itself illegiti- 
mate? The entitlement of legitimacy, then, we must independently undertake; $ 
and this we shall do through the strategy of this triune affirmation: 


I Conscience is itself : & bid for power, and so cannot providé eriterion for 

- legitimacy. $ 
E Morality matures through political power, since ‘consciences-in-conflict 
find no resolution save in compromise of power-claims. 

ILL. Civilization is, therefore, the ‘Progressive enlargement: of compromise- 
areas. 
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1. Conscience itself is a bid for power. The dina facie avden for this first 
thesis is so strong that no ultima facie evidence against it suffices. ‘The simple 
evidence is that equally authentic consciences are sometimes in conflict with 
one another; It^ would be simple-minded, indeed, even to the point of presump- 
tion, to try to argue here the large thesis that conscience is in its very nature a 
power-phenomenon. However, for our purpose, perhaps it may be. sufficient to 
illustrate what has historically been well set: forth; and is indeed-argued at great 
length in my. book Beyond Consciencé, now reissued, as “Power and Con- 
science,” as.the third part of A Study of Power. 

Illustrations of the thesis are everywhere at hand. Let us pass by the obvious 
Christian examples of how power winds its serpentine way through the Eden of 
conscience—Cromwell and’ Cotton Mather; not to allude to the present and 
persistent logistics of the Roman Church—in order to concentrate upon one 
outside theological example and then upon one secular neni inside our own 
national history. : 


1 (Glencoe, Hl., 1950). The other on studies included in this reissue ‘are “Harold D. 
.Lasswell's “World Fou end Personal y and Charles E. Merriam’s “Political 
Power. Mex i TES - l 
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. : Maimonides tells the story of the Mohammedan conquest of Spain. A certain 
, conquering hero; one Ibn Tamurt, came to the gates of Cardova, a city in which’ 
, lived the ancestors of Spinoza.: He demanded, did Tamurt; as “Maimonides re- 
” ports it, the death of all Jews leven as St. Thomas at the same general period ' 
. "was invoking death against his own preferred types of Christian :hereties] if. 
Dy they did not iminediately proclaim : iheir conversion to the opportune: ortho- ` 
'- dozy. “It. is. because I have compassion on you,” Tamurt- assured the suppli- ` 
"^ cating Elders of the Jews, “that I command you to ‘become Muslim; for-I., 
desire: to ‘save you from éternal punishment. " When they. pleaded With him 
further and even invoked the lethal! fruits of their “heresy” to fall upon their. ` 
i own heads; ‘not his, he reaffirmed his edict in the universál idiom of a conscience 
fully poisoned -with power, and closed the dire colloquy i in these classic words: l 
- “Ido not desire to argue with you, for I know you will argue soconding to your. 
. own religion." 
- So much for -&. capital M fran the field of religion of the thesis that. 
conscience: is itself .a snake i in the grass.of legitimacy, with no disinterested . 
' criteria for self-judgment. Men everywhere and. at all times have thus. used 
‘claims of rightness to effect priority for their own beliefs and to secure domi- . 
nance for themselves. More. significant, perhaps, though no clearer; i is an illustra- 
` tion from the secular field of politics, ` 
, ltisa common notion, and certainly one: with. sae suppor, that the oiir 
CAWari in the Unitéd.States came as a result ‘ofthe power-impasse between con- 
sciences of the North and. the South. "Though slavery had been an issue, one 
may say & dominant i issue, since the foundation of the Republic, it did not for 
' three-quarters of a. a. century lead to internecine’ trifé. It did not lead to war, in 
fact, until.it became such a.bone of contention between adamant consciences- 
: abolitionists on.thé oné side and -apologists on the. other—that "the politicians . 
_ Were no. longer able, North or "South, tó meet on-common.- ‘ground. Partisan - 
` eon&ciences;had turned all disinterestedness into prowess. . 
Perhaps ‘this à is.enough—since my purpose is to illustrate rather than hore to.- 
argue the mattet—enough I say, to recommend the hypothesis that the dicta’ 
~ + of conscience represent the continuity of the power-principle, being themselves 
” always’ claims.for the primacy of certain’ beliefs and, of course, for the. dom- 
‘inance of preferred believers. There appears to be, in fact, a fearful undertow of 
power in all projected claims made by éarnest-men in the name of duty. Con- f 
science cannot provide a criterion for legitimacy because it is always an interest- . 
ed party, nor can any.change.of venue, from: earth to heaven, for instance, 
clothe it with disinterestedness. From the throne of omniscient judgment con- 
“'geience-annihilates its. enemies and intimidates the world with its ought and its 
* ought not; and it follows hard upon its verbal thunderbolts with the artillery ` 
of action,- clearing a path for duty by coercion. In short, the ubiquity of power . 
- leaves, conscience sò- crucially exposed that we do well, I suggest, to impute io 
: conscience an invariable will to coercion. Thomas Hobbes, who of course might- 
a ily argued this notion, combines.the sacerdotal and the secular-motif in one of. 
the most; Re esemplifiostions of our thesis. oe to his three 1 maj or 
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types of sns "e of whom hou 4o PNE the kigh-ground of dis 
interestedness, Hobbes: devastated' them all together. with one fell. sentence: 

"These things I found most bitterly ‘excepted ‘against: That.I made the civil power too 
large,- but this by ecclesiastical persons. That I had' utterly taken away liberty of con- 


science, but this by sectaries. ‘That I age set the princes shove the laws, but this by lawyers. 
[Italics supplied:] F 


The ubiquity of } power. restored. by this affective apii: -of ued 
partiality, Hobbes lind only to draw. the- inevitable conclusion: that so-called 
“private conscience," by the very-fact of its ‘privacy, becomes ‘a power-elsim 
rather than a cognitive demonstration. And so of course, as he says, “in such 
diversity, as there is of private Consciences, "which are but private opinions, 

' the Commonwealth must needs be distracted, ‘arid no man daré to obey the 
Sovereign Power, farther than it seem good i in his own: eyes." Power is bere 
made-to appear poisonous not in its.essence but in the plurality and so-in the 
conflict of ite drives. And, so saying, we are already brought to.our second thesis. 


2. Morality matures through politica, since consciences-in-conflict find no res- | 
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olution save in compromise. This : priority of politics i in the spiritual life, Abra- . 


ham Lincoln, our secular saint, took for granted. Any man of the world will be 
driven to accept it eventually if riot initially. The prima facie evidence prevails, 
‘by: default if not otherwise. The fact i is observable, and stubborn, that never 


have all good men been agreed upon all goodness, nor all just men. been agreed `., 
upon all justice, nor even all holy men on all holiness. Since there is an indig- 


enous duty to make given high -values prevail, and since these. values, how- 
ever high, are debased to conflict: by being diversely defined in different minds, 
politics must effect some agreement before duty can ‘prevail over duties, unless 
we make as prime the simple, sinister duty of' each man to do all-men to the 


death over differences as to what duty is. I say “polities” must efféct the agree- . 


ment, because politics i is, by, historic derivation, the unde king of all that 
ia in serious dispute among men. 

.. Moralists do differ; and when the:difference jette moralista áré quickly at 
extremity. When ‘the assertion of-a duty-arouses a-counter-assertion, a situation 
has arisen in the very moralizing process which morality alone is not equipped 
to resolve, save lethally through liquidation. It is, again, the pluralism of power 


which converts this agency of perfection into a poison prescribed in the name of ` 


each monistic claim. Moralists, by the very impotence of their. method to effect 
monism, beg the question of agreement. When what they beg is not bequeathed, 
moralists are at an impasse. The politician cannot beg the ambiguous question; 
. he must create an acceptable answer. So. it is that the moralist/s ‘extremity be- 
comés, willy-nilly, the’ politician’ B8 opportunity." ES 

‘There is here & difficulty deeper than semantics;. which we must acknowledge 
and mitigate if not resolve. The inherited morality of any age is the sum-total 
‘of agreements which'have arisen through custom or have been created in legis- 


ks 


lation. It is easy for the rioralist to assume universal agreement, because much - 


is inherited by each generation. The question of agreement can be begged, how- 


. ever, only after the question has been nen and a and ogee Where ii is 
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raised but not leid, to beg the sucia does not sitios: it ai exasperates the 

- asker of the question. "Where the exasperation is mutual because each is trying 

_ to beg the question, which neither will allow the other to lay, there arises neces- , 
sarily the extremity already remarked.’ Politics exists to break i impasses created 
by answers from one set of pares which are still questions to other insistent 
partisans, x 

"T am approacked, ” said TEN the moral middleman, to & group of mor- 
alists who were also Christian ministers, with the most opposite opinions and 
advice, and that by religious men who are equally certain that they represent 
the divine will.” His, we may interrupt to remark, is the chronic predicament 
of the politician, acting as medicine man for the moralists. "The politician may 
hope, as Lincoln did, that if God has a duty for him, God will reveal it to him, 
not to somebody, else. He may fear, with Lincoln, that his conscience is no more 
infallible than that of men who are busy cancelling out one another's con- 
science. If he is wise, he will not expect, any more than did Lincoln, a miracle 
in his behalf. So he will do well, with Lincoln, to soften conscientious recalci- 
trance, to beget generous open-mindedness, and to formulate agreements firm 
enough to beconie the floor under new moral intuitions. He must, in any event, 

: as Lincoln put the matter, “study the plain physical facts of the case, ascertain 
what is possible, and learn what appears to be wise and right." He must at 
least, that is, do the best he can. 

That best for Lincoln was a mere political compromise. B sili poor ji 
could not be achieved, then war would have to come, as war did come. While 
still arguing for the better to prevail over the worse, Lincoln stated with some- 
finality the case for this medium-sized accommodation, remarking that “It was 
this spirit of compromise which first gave us the Constitution, and which has 
thrice saved the Union.” By continuing to invoke that spirit, he went on to say, 
“We ...restore the national faith, the national confidence, the national feel- 
ing of ‘brotherhood. We thereby reinstate the spirit of concession. . that 
spirit which has never failed us in past perils, and which may be siuely trusted 
for all the future.” 

The compromise technique failed Lincoln in that future, only to MN war 
restore to us the very same technique for our future, as Lincoln saw. was in- 

. evitable. It remains as the only star of hope for any future that does not sink 

lower than war. War is low but not the lowest. Liquidation is the lowest form 

of accommodation known to man. Love of course in. the highest. But political 

compromise remains the mighty middle way for men to get along with one . 

another. War comes when compromise fails, and war is power run to riot. Com- 

promise is also power, but under control. Only those see no ethics at all in war 
who think to find all ethics fulfilled in love. Universal benevolence, not to men- 
tion romantic love between the sexes, is idyllic; but it is rare, is precious, and is 
passing. Two is company, and that is understanding; three is a crowd, and that 

. is tension; four is politics, and that is recrimination. 

Not all is confusion, however, which confuses the simple. Groups with a com- 
mon purpose have historically enlarged their extension even while narrowing 


` 
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thereby their intension. Men may still function in an orderly way, moreover, 
who have but a single purpose in common. They are held together by things - 
much more formal than affection—a constitution and by-laws, public relations 
counsels, and legal advisers—and always by the push of fear to augment, the 
pull of hope. The free world is filled with organizations operating well below 
the ceiling of love but well above the floor of hate. They come to be on the prin- 
ciple that sustains them: a balance of power. No member is assessed more than ' 
he can pay. On mutual abnegations all manage to articulate their several drives 
by a division of labor and a distribution of authority which each and all respect. 
Truth to tell, lovers come themselves to depend at length upon a certain 
balance of power, or love meets Nemesis at the threshold of that marriage where 
“you and I is one, but I is de one." Or, as put by the poet: 
. . love’s no laughing matter, 
Never was a free gift, an angel, & fixed equator. 
Love’s the big boss at whose side forever slouches 
The shadow of the gunman: he’s mortar and dynamite; 
Antelope, drinking pool, but the tiger too that crouches. 
Therefore be wise in the dark hour to admit 
The logic of the gunman’s trigger, 
Embrace the explosive element, learn the need 
Of tiger for antelope and antelope for tiger. 
T —C. Day-Lewis. 


' 


An ethics of benevolence is precious; but an ethics which does not know how 
to deal with malevolence as well, is &n ethics too precious for this world. Politi- 
cal ethics catches up interpersonal ethics where the scale of conflict has become © 
so large that the powers which must be balanced in ordér to maintain agreement - 
are those between unlikeminded groups. Not wholly unlikeminded,.of course, 
but adamantly and stridently so. The national state is made up of groups so 
unlikeminded—often in religion, ever in economics, frequently in art—that each 
tends naturally to cancel others out. Political compromise becomes the ce- 
ment of sociality which alone can—when it can—bridge the chasms created by 
diversity of power drives. The principle of business—that competition is also 
cooperation—becomes the enlarged principle of politics as well. Consent is 
achieved only through concession. E 

Consent born of concession is & power manifestation, but it is not coercion; 2x 
it is a pull of advantage calling to its constant aid the steady push of prudence. 
In the ubiquity of power, power is poison only to the extent that it destroys; it 
is perfection to the extent that it perfects. The self-fulfillment offered to men 
by the development of the national state so completely outweighs what is 

' destroyed through its formation that the balance of power known sas nation- 
alism is, up to this point, the hardest and the finest achievement of the human 
race, 

The balance of power has thus far been achieved at three great levels: the low- 
er, the upper, and the middle. There is, first; the minimal level of accommoda- 
tion known as liquidation. At the very bottom, as Andrew Marvell has poetical- 
ly epitomized it, “The grave’s a fine and private place, / But none, I think, do. 
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-there embrace.” This level is for the undisciplined audi is, in general, illegitimate. 
- The first victim.of liquidation is, indeed, legitimacy itself.. Liquidation makes 
. the worst, of the bad; There is, second, the maximal accommodation known as 
` Jove. At isfor the beatific. It makes the best ‘of the better. But love is only for the 


lucky, a8 liquidation is for the lost alone: Love comes not by request nor stays - 


for the asking.. It is precious but precarious. Finally, however, there is the medi- 


. um accommodation-known as coniprómise, though its spread covers such stages . 


p a8 &cquiescence,. assent, consent, coalition. This type is.for the disciplined, ‘and: 
'. marks,the ‘whole: ‘range of the legitimate, below the level of love.’ “Compromise - 


LI 


becomes, indeed, the standard form of hüman accommodation in a world’ of : 


"- ubiquitous and continuous power. If too civilised to liquidate ’em and too . 


E 


ES 


finicky. to love ’em; then let your motto be to “jine 'em", Compromise i is a sort - 
' of univérsal ‘common-law marriage. It is much less good, than the best, Tove, | 
and much. less bad than the worst, liquidation: it makes the better of the. bad- ` 
It is just the right size ‘for common living because it has leeway enough for men 


' too little to. “stand constant lyricism-and. leniency enough for the normal: let- ` 


downs óf the Strong." “Compromise,” as an undergraduate has defined it, “is + a 
the highest of evils and the lowest -of goods.” : 

“Tt is sufficient for morality that we can kick an opponent without wanting: io: 
“kill him and can kill an enemy without kicking his dead body. Let us, then, « cons. b 
" eeniraté upon compromise as our ‘standard form for the balancing. of powers. 
Love lacking, vomp omies still ie legitimacy. This outcome ae us to our. i 


. third thesis. 


.. 8. Civilization “iè the- hioneet enlargement of compromise-dreas. In ihe - 
_dinches of collective. life, politicians become our moralists. Diplomats are, .of 
-course politicians, in extremis. They. are ‘practitioners of the art of “strategic : 
obfuscation,” where-the concessions that condition consent ‘depend 1 more upon 
` push than- -pull..In other words, diplomacy i is-the calculated risk of politics, as 


.. politics-is the. calculated risk of ethics. Risk or stagnate; calculate or fail. 


` Theoretically, thé, moral terrain ahead is not different i in kind, not even in an: 
atomic age, from that already: traversed- and surveyed first by politicians, The 
provincialism which long delayed the coming of the national state, even of our ~. 


. own federal _tepublic, ‘seémed at- times as impossible to surmount as do the 


. obstacles now in. the way of world peace through new international ‘agreements. 
Unquestionably, we need a new ethics for an age of-atomie power; but; since 
~ there is no virgin’ birth for ethics, any improvement must be founded on agree- . 


- ments which await creation by the same sort of uncalloused' hands and the same. 


E sort of. forked tongues that have. always been attributed. to diplomats. 


~ 


| Itis'elear that one obstacle which ‘stands in the -way of this denouement is the n 


: "notion (I do not say.fact) that "national interest" and: morality are incom- 


`- patibles.- There is between them a ‘distinction indeed; but thé difference i is. 
- déeply disturbing only to those who forget or disbelieve the ubiquity and con~ ` 
' tinuity of power. Every. accommodation i is of power, and'every form save that 
of liquidation offers something positive. “National interest" represents the 
high. water mark of Lnd up to date. Itm maximizes the pepe of power . 
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from liquidation foward’ love through compromise, ‘Nationalism i 48 id at 
‘as’ yet its highest, though not yet at its best. . 


Best would be universal-benevolence, I suppose; ; bùt the- better which we - 
must take in its stead i is the extension of thé compromise principle throughout 


the whole earth. Such. better i is our ` best. If we allow ourselves the luxury of - » 
-eonceiving morality: as being somehow the final culmination | of perfectibility, 


rather then the process of succéssively culminating, then we have on our Hands | 
an ethics calcilated: to defeat its own end by sabotaging its only means. Iti is 


easy for us thus to -crucify ourselves ' ‘upon the cross‘of perfectionism. 


To prevent such outcome, it is prudent to distinguish “prosaic” ethiesand ~ 
“poetic” ethics, and to divide thé labor between them. Both prosé and poetry : 


“are worthy, but prose is thé more: immediately useful. Prose-morality is agres- 


- 


ment already achieved, firm enough to support ‘collective action. Poetry-moral- 
ity is imaginative projection of the achieved, ‘beautiful; desirable and corrective. 
It can support itself but cannot, as yet, support action. Tó renounce the 
achieved is ungrateful indeed. To renounce the conceived would be to belittle 
our human vocation.,The one is imprudence, the other is impudence. But to 
hold fast.to the firm, working through, it for the ideal—this i is. both praec - 
and wisdom. - l 

: The first requirement of sidh & Happy union- of the two moralities i is do appre- 
ciate the magnificence of the already achieved. We cannot go back on.national- . 


ism, for instance. It is our highest moral achievement., As-we prize this towering 


resultant, BO We are prepared to promote its principle at any and'every oppor- 


tunity. Those alike who eschew power and who. use it only to suppress, are. - 
. both enemies of the balanced: way. No’ parthenogeriedis of power is called for. 
‘Power, which can become poison, is already perfection so far as it does not, 


through criss-cross, neutralize itself. The capacity of intending resulta and of 
hatmonizing them through synthesis ,with other results and intentions, this 
has brought us far on the long pan of civilization. ‘Tt can carry us farther, and 
farther still. ` 

If on the way we meet those who’ bow achieved selfhood only. through . 
ascetic suppression of their own impulses and: who, therefore, will allow nọ 


further step save through the perpetration of the only principle théy themselves 


do know, then we must invoke the ethics of malevolence to save, if not ourselves 
at least our principle of balance. Compromise is only. for accommodative men. 
As for others, who better than those-who insist upon liquidation are entitled , 
to become its first recipients? - ' 

In summary; then, let this be our eonelusion: “that the principle of legitimacy. `: 


is such balance as prevents the cancelling out of forces by one another and 


such, furthermore, as enables maximum energies to flow forward, commingling, 
to the perfecting of whatever segment of being is involved. Such balance is 
essential to legitimacy because it is indispensable- to perfectibility. Otherwise 
power poisons power; and this is the evil Genius. of its very Tecum H the ' 
easy fate of self-checkmating. : s 

: It makes no. difference what the. level. i is ‘the same, and. alike, for the 
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somatic, the psychomatic, and the sociomatic levels. Only in eouilibrium of 

moving energies is there health: for the soul, for the psyche, for the society. 
There is catharsis for the poison of power in every synthesized advance to 
perfect. Personalities formed upon the suppressive mold are not good materials ` 
for the accommodation we have called legitimate. Love is above them, and 
tolerance is beyond them. Societies based on compromise, in turn, prodüce' 
personalities indulgent of differences and magnanimous in composing conflicts 
arising over differences. As touching legitimacy, therefore, all is of a piece; _ 
and the pattern of the piece is such dynamic equilibrium as enables all imping- 
ing forces to combine in a synthesis for the entelechy at hand. Legitimacy is 

ubiquity of power disciplined to the uses of perfection. i m 


REASON AND POLITICAL POWER 


“WALTER E. BANDELIUS. 
University of Kansas 


In times of crisis and transition the common man is a political philosopher. 
An example of how, as part of the widespread concern with the basic problems 
of our politics, the learned world and the world of practical politics today 
find themselves close neighbors, was the Tenth International Congress of 
Philosophy. That this Congress, meeting in Amsterdam in August, 1948, has 
been described by Professor F. H. Heinemann of Oxford in an article entitled 
."The West in Search of a Metaphysics,’ may also indicate how those who 
think in terms of practical political leadership for the West and those concerned 
with wider inquiries concerning life and nature have not yet found acceptable 
common answers. On the one hand at the meeting were the Thomists, or Neo- 
Thomists, who had already at their disposal some twenty-five Thomist periodi- 
cals and who were, in general, “the best organized contemporary philosophical 
school.” There were also the Marxists and socialists, who,-although they had 
recently gained some professorships in the French and Italian universities, 
aroused no very great interest. A third organized element was that of Unesco, 
_ the leadership of which achieved for itself an organizational control to extend 
over future Congresses and their affiliated activities; yet Unesco, with its at- 
tempted promotion of a scientific humanism, failed to make progress toward 
either the integration of a western outlook or the building of a bridge between 
East and West. The speech of its director-general, Julian Huxley, advocating ` 
his well-known evolutionary humanism, “fell flat," evincing, as Dr. Heine- 
mann put it, that “this sort of naturalism... is totally inadequate for the 
solution of the spiritual crisis of our time.” It appeared also that a spiritual re- 
generation probably cannot be achieved by means which are largely political. 

' Recent erapirical research in the realm of philosophy seems to show that 
persons of learning ànd persons of common sense, including men representing 
the most diverse of the world’s principal religions or ways of life, experience 
in their sense of values a marked degree of kinship. To the careful reader of the 
philosophies of the past, this fact should come as no great surprise; yet'it is 
something new to ears that have heard little else than the insistencies of the 
modern schools of relativistic thought. There is actually great need to correlate 
modern thinking with what has been thought before. For although the modern 
is often afraid to quote the classics, lest he show himself behind the times, a 
degree of reflection in the thought of the masters—as well as in that of writers 
- of our own day—will tend to correct or confirm, in many cases to extend 
and deepen, insight into the problems of our times. How often does some de- 
parture in method of inquiry, or, in respect of content, some truism, or alter- 
natively, some proved error, pretend to a newness of insight that is, in fact, 
not justified! . 


1 Hibbert Journal, Vol. 47, p. 182-137 (Jan., 1940). I -Kave depended upon Professor - 
Heinemann’s account for much of the material of this paragraph. . 
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‘An rens ot thinking which v ond be more vdd it more meena E 


. past thought, is the ‘present-day tendency to think and to speak of the state ` ` 
almost exclusively in terms of power. By power is meant not the power of. 
mutual attraction-among men, which includes the. inclination to give as well | 


» 


_as the desire to get, but-the power of one individual or group. over another, . 


“to the material advantage of. the stronger interest. Thus Thurman Arnold,- 
who has done more than most men to promote iri practice a just use of power, 


. is nevertheless-led intellectually to thé view that “social philosophies have no: ' 


significarice at all éxcept with reference to-the conflicts out of which they arise. m. 


"Hence, in defending. the ultimacy of. decision vested by statute in an adminis- 


er “trative commission, he departs: from. his.otherwise perguasive . argument to' 


suggest that justice is in any-case simply what the stronger party says it is. 
"This emphasis is not only the same as that of the Marxists and the Nazis, who: 
described the foundation of the state as consisting ultimately. of the friend- 
enemy relationship,’ but it isa view rather: commonly held. 
By defining the state as power more is meant, no doubt, than just physical 
»eoercion. The power of propaganda, of prestige, and. the, like. are variously - 


. documented’ and analyzéd in the search for political realities; Yet, -although the `. 
. concept of political power is- sometimes attenuated to suggest even its opposite, 


namely a moral ‘power, on the whole identification i is made with a: material - 
interest either of the individual or of: some more or less restricted group self. 


De . Éven. Hans J.” Morgenthau, a student of power. who ‘eschews much ‘of the 


" point of view: here. referred to, identifies politics with the evil lust for domination . 


' over-men. This aspect. ‘of human’ ‘nature, he would say, must be accepted if 


E -we-are to accept human nature at all. But there should be no illusion about the 


- state as the embodiment of rational good. Accordingly, we are asked to fecall - 
" Lord. Acton. on. the ‘subject: of - “power, Jacob Burckhardt on Politics as "thé, 
` “absolute evil,". Emerson, in the-opinion that “every actual state is corrupt. g; 

"The critics—some of them—have been less than fair to Morgenthau’ 8 stimu- 
lating little book, Scientific Mc an vs. Power Politics, though they are right that 


` itis necessary in. part to take issue with him. One aspect of the book's argument. 


Inay be summarized i in the following: paragraph from it:. 


» Neither science nor ethics nor politica can resolve. the conflict between politia and- 


` ethics into harmony.:We have no choice between ‘power and the common good. To act 


E successfully, that is according to the rules of the political art, is political wisdom, To know 


^with despair that the political aot.is inevitably evil, and to aot neverthelese, is. moral, 
“courage. To choose among several expedient actions the least evil.one is moral judgment.. 
. In the, combination of, ‘political wisdom, moral.courage, and moral judgment, man récon- 


“elles his political nature with his moral destiny. That this fouet s is none aoe 


cc Thurman We „Arnold, Thi Folklore y Capitalism (New Haven, 1982, 


See the extract in William Ebenstein (ed.), Man and the State (New ed 1950), i 
` pp. 299-302, from: Carl Schmitt, “The Concept of the ‘Political, >” Archie für. Sosial- : 


wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, "Vol. 68 (Sept., 1927). Schmitt, who became a.Nasi, is 


"eonsidered. by Ebenatein to have been “one of the two or three ablest German political : 


acientista of the twentieth century: ; [whose] brilliance was surpassed only by ‘hia lack 
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than a modus vivendi, uneasy, precarious, and even paradoxical, can disappoint only 
those who prefer to gloss over and to distort the tragic contradiotions of human existenco . 
with the soothing logic of a specious concord. P 


The scientific rationalists of modern times, this argument says, “misunder- 
stand the nature of man, the nature of the world, and the nature of reason 
itself, with the result of an impotence to cope with the inevitable corruption 

. that is manifest in all action in the social world and particularly im the 
rési of power politics.” It is suggested that the heart of this misunderstand- 
ing has been a failure to see that man’s nature has three dimensions: biological, 
ratiońal and spiritual. By neglecting the biological impulse as well as the spirit- 
ual aspiration, the Enlightenment, “and the modernism which followed it, 
have misconstrued “the function reason fulfills within the whole of human exist-- 
ence." Hence, the author's thesis is that there is need to reexamine the prob- © 
lems of the present in the light of the pré-rationalist western tradition, and 
that, “This re-examination must start with the assumption that power politics 

‘rooted in the lust for power which is common to all men, is, for this reason, 
inseparable from social life itself. In order to eliminate from the political 
sphere not power politics—which it is beyond the ability of any political philos- 
ophy or system to do—but the destructiveness of power politics, rational facul- 
ties are needed which are different from, and superior to, the reason of the 
scientific age.’ ~ s 

It is true that the goddess Reason did not bring to men the blessings which 

her devotees expected. It is also true that a calculating scientism in recent 
times has served to-implement, and in places, perhaps, to augment, a wicked 
streak in human kind. It may be agreed that the present time has need of an 
insight that is greater than man’s rational faculty. Yet some points are to be 
set down against-this discounting of the rational ideal. 
-. A minor objection, first of all, may be lodged against the charge of neglect, 
by modern scientism, of the biological reality. Is not the whole background 
of the Nietzschean view, for example, a -biological scientism? And is not 
Nietzsche, indeed, part of the corruption under complaint? 

‘More serious is the contradiction.of characterizing politics, all politics, as 
evil and corrupt by nature, and, in the same argument, of urging:the elimination 
‘not [of] power politics—which it is beyond the power of any political philoso- 
phy or system to do—but [of] the destructiveness [italics ours] of power polities.” 
Where politics is creative and not destructive, it cannot be characterized as 
corrupt by nature. Now, if there is something paradoxical in this, it might be 
said—to give the argument full weight—that the further reference to “rational 
faculties . . . different from and superior to the reason of the scientific age" 
sufficiently recognizes the existence of this phenomenon of paradox, which ap- 
pears so oiten at the farthest reaches of human comprehension. Yet it is a 
mistaken emphasis which points to the inadequacies of this day, such as may 
be attributed to the cocksure egoism of scientific rationalism, without sufficient 


4 (Chicago, 1946), p. 203. ‘Idem. ^ — Ibid., pp. 9-10. ` 
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account of the less cocksure, and therefore more profound, claims of that reason 
which has some awareness of its limitations, together with a sense of its affinity 
with the more than human. For example, the Wilsonian ideal of a rationally 
ordered world, opposed to the irrationality of war, is not to be regarded as utter 
lack of realism, derived by & merely logieal deduction from those abstract prin- : 
ciples which in the liberal era replaced “the pragmatic decision of political ' 
: issues.” Or, to give another example of what, from over-emphasis upon the ra- 
tional, is considered bad politics, reference is made to the foreign policy of the 
Comintern as “based upon an ideological alliance among Communists every- 
“where . ... the complete failure [of which], from the viewpoint both of inter- 
national Commune and of Russian national interests proves again the practi- 
cal impossibility of founding a successful foreign policy upon ideological affini- 
ties rather-than upon a community of political interests."" Against this judg- 
ment it might be said that the Kremlin has not failed, from the point of view 
which it has in mind, to make rather good use of communist parties abroad. At 
the same time, the prediction may be ventured that it is the lack of reason in the 
police-state method that will lead eventually to failure—both at home and 
abroad. ` 

It is to be observed, in-&ny case, that in | the various critiques of the rational ; 
ideal, reason itself is being applied to rcveal the limitations of reason. And this 
same reason, which shows up the limitations of human mind, is that which 
indicates also the failures of power politics, as sovereign rather than as servant, 
. to give human satisfaction: 

What, then, is just? Will this question never be answered? Or was it answered! 
long ago? “Now what is just or right,” said Aristotle, “is to be interpreted in 
‘the sense of ‘what is equal’ ";*.and again; "All men think justice to be a sort 

of equality.”® Rights, therefore, are mutual. The mutuality which has repre- 
' sented, always, man’s need—though it would appear to have been violated 
as much in recent times as ever in the past—depends upon man’s full realiza- 
tion of his distinctive nature as man. The intolerable excesses of the modern 
police state can be met only by an understanding of this truth, truth being 
simply comprehensive fact. It can be met only by the prior assumption, there- 
fore, that truth ts—and that it exists in the sphere of the social, the political 
and the moral, no less than in physical nature. 

The widespread error of thinking that in certain areas, where human i in- 
quiry nevertheless persists, nothing can be known, seems to have come mainly 
from that "genetic fallacy” born of the historical and evolutionary points of 
view—however often that fallacy. may have been exposed. The account of 
historical or psychological origins ‘of institutions or beliefs is thought to be, 
in a determining way, the measure of their validity. “Despite repeated refuta- 
tions of psychologism [often by the psychologists themselves], the assumption 
is widely and often unwittingly made that whatever is ‘psychologised’ is thereby 


t Ibid., p. 58. 
^s Politics (trans. B. Jowett,) Bk. TII, Ch. 13, $12. 
*-Ibid., Ch. 12, $1. 
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cognitively discredited. 7! Even tlie natirel scientists aves been unduly 
influenced by this historical and psychological relativism and certain of the 
physicists have hastened to assure us that “the days of the billiard-ball uni- 
` verse are past’’—as if any such notion of things had been responsibly held in 
recent times. On the other hand; an idea of the universal reality as no less an 
objective than a subjective reality, including somehow ourselves, may not un- 
reasonably be entertained without the connotation that any such reality can 
be known £n toto or ab externo. In the natural sciences this relativism has not 
had serious consequences because the facis in this sphere will not so easily 
escape. The situation is otherwise in the sphere of social fact or moral principle. 

"This “genetic fallacy" has been most pervasive. To the common man, as 
to anyone else, “science would suffer no loss of its glitter for having its roots 
in primitive magic exposed,” because “the fruits [of science] are tangible.” 
Whereas “the psychologist’s account of the [emotional, intellectual or] mystical i 
experience [is regarded] as definitive of its essence and as in some, sense under- 
mining its validity. With respect to the things of the spirit, there is the tele 
that to explain i is to explain away." 

This is not to say that we ought now to turn back from the —— À 
naturalistically-oriented politieal science to its antithesis, which was once the 
methodological ideal of many German thinkers, These thinkers, wont to base 
the political upon the mental and the moral sciences, thought thereby “to 
transform political history from a series of causal events into a syllogism of 
concepts; from cause and effect’ relationship into a complex of ideational 
. Meanings.” The result was often an over-abstraction and a loss of the sense 
of reality, the passing of which no one regrets. But thinking about the law of 
nature has returned in new forms, with renewed vitality, in continental Europe 
` long before now, and has appeared recently in this country, too, notably in the 
: works of Morris Cohen. f l 

- The force of the discredit which came upon the law-of-nature conception 
in this country has owed more to the little essay on this subject by Justice 
Holmes than the brevity of that effort might indicate. Anyone who reads the 
Holmes-Pollock correspondence for the light cast by these two great legal 
luminaries on the law of nature is not easily persuaded that the distinguished 
, American jurist was at his best on this subject. In this controversy, one, mey 
even venture the judgment that Pollock had the better of Holmes. The present 
day, indeed, has more than begun to bear out the statement by Lord Bryce, ` 
in his still vital essay on “The Law of Nature": “Who can say that an idea so 
ancient, in itself simple, yet capable. of taking many aspects, an idea which 
has had so varied a history and so wide a range of influence, may not have a 
. career reserved for it in the long future which still lies before the human race?" 


10 Bernard Phillips, T Psychology of Irreligion," Hibbert. sourni Vol. 46, p. 129 
(Jan., 1948). 

1 Idem, : l 

" Herman Heller, “Political Solence,”  Baeictopansia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 12, 
p.213. .. 
uJ ames Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudéni (New York, 1901), Vol. 2, p. 606. 
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“It is a tribute to this forecast by Bryce that a few. years ago even Harold Laski 
should have given.to this ancient thought his own, though belated, abproval. 
Laski, like Rousseau, was more consistent in the total impact of his per- 
sonality than in the logic of his argument. In his The State in Theory and 
Practice, after acknowledging his debt to Morris R. Cohen’s “remarkable 
"book" Reason and Nature,“ and after arguing the ae of individual 
‘conscience, he goes on to the view that 
despite all the difficulties in the way of natural law, the need to saints it as an essential 
part of the.philosophy of political obligation cannot be avoided. None of the arguments by 
which ita critics have so far sought to destroy it have so far been successful.-The historical 
attack on natural law has broken down simply because an issue which dwells in tae norma- 
tive realm cannot be decided upon the issue of fact alone. The attack of the positive law- 
yers broke down simply because it became clear that positive law cannot provide for all 
possible cases . 
Nor is the Metaphysical attack in better case.. It is argued that all questions of justice 
-are relative. Time and place can alone give meaning to their substance. . 

This view, however; is far lesa satisfactory than appears at first sight. To begin with, 
as Professor Cohen has pointed out, it is built upon a simple misunderstanding of the logic 
of acience; ‘“The objection,” writes Professor Cohen, "ignores the difference between a sub- 
stantive code and a science of principles, a distinction which ought to be as clear as that 
between the directions of the engineer to the builder, and the science of mechanics.” The 
variety of opinion we encounter about justice no more renders impossible a science of 
justice than the variety of farming practice renders impossible a scienca of T 

, And we must be careful not to exaggerate the variety we do in fact encounter ... . No- 
table as are our differences in value-judgments, at least equally notable are our agreo- 
ments.!5 ; 


-Laski did not well relate his statement of the ultimacy of individual coń- 
science to his affirmation of natural law, in the way that this reconcilement is ~ 
‘achieved in the works, let us say, of his mentor, Morris Cohen, as well as in 
more classical sources. 

This doctrine, however, and some of its sources are. RIS attacked by : 
Hans Kelsen in his article entitled “The Natural-Law Doctrine Before the 

_ Tribunal of Science.” It may be worth-while for the purpose of this paper 
briefly to refer to his argument. The absolute distinction which Kelsen insists 
upon between the scientific laws which describe the conditions. and relations 
of nature, and "the rules by which ethics and jurisprudence describe their 
objects, which are morality and law, is the difference between the “is” and 
the “ought,” the difference between “causality and normativity.” The norm 
of the “ought” is not stientific law, says Kelsen, as witness the conflicting claims 
made in the name of the law of nature,—by, for example, Hobbes and Locke 
on the subject of obedience, Locke and Morelly on the matter of communal: 
versus private property right, etc. One wonders if it is not possible to penetrate 
somewhat farther than do these observations to the underlying degree of 
agreement. However, we are told that “The reason why ais natural-law 


u“ The State i in Theory and Practice (New York, 1935); p. 80, note L. i ES 
3 Ibid., pp. 78-80. . 
1s Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 2, pp. 481-613 (Deo, 1949). F X 
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doctrine, in spite of its obvious fallacies, has had, and probably always will 
have, great influence on social thinking is that it satisfies a deeply rooted 
need of the human mind, the need for justification.” We may wonder why 
this thought does not lead on to something quite different from what follows. 
The same simple fallacy—the inference from the “‘is” to the “ought’’—is then 
made to appear also in the conclusions of the most outstanding representatives 
of nineteenth century sociology, August Comte and Herbert Spencer. While 
Comte envisaged, in the future of the fundamental law of evolution, a collecti- 
vist social order, according to Spencer’s interpretation of the same progressive 
law “the transition from the military to the industrial type is the transition. 
from bondage to freedom, from statism to political and economic liberalism, ug 
and thus “from a lower to a higher stage of morality." And as the founders of 
modern sociology are thus convicted of natural-law thinking; so is the same 
charge laid against “the two most outstanding representatives of the philosophy 
of history a8 developed in the nineteenth century," G. W. F. Hegel and Karl 
Maxrx.!? The Hegelian “‘Theodicaea, the Justification of God in History,” and 
the materialist dialectic of Marx alike assume the immanence of value in 
reality in a way that “from the point of view of science ~ . . is entirely worth- 
less.". Kelsen closes his presentation with a gesture toward Plato: "That the 
natural-law doctrine, as it pretends, is able to determine in an objective way 
what is just, is a lie; but those who consider it useful may make-use of it as of 
a useful lie." 

The thought that it is a lie, and the dispositum to make use of it as lies are 
used, is at the heart of the present chaos—social and moral. In reply to this . 
denial of the doctrine, it would hardly serve the aim of a due perspective to 

emphasize to excess the evidence of a consensus philosophorum; it may be 
urged that a less logic-chopping attention than is here given to the classics of 
political thought would reflect more agreement among the different schools 
than is indicated; often, too, there is less inconsistency on the part of the 
particular philosopher. Locke, for example is quoted as saying at one point 
that, in the established commonwealth “all private judgment of every particu- 
lar member being excluded, the community comes to be umpire by settled 
standing rules... [of the violation of which the] judge is the legislative . 
[authority]; or magistrate appointed by it,"*? while elsewhere the same philoso- 
pher concludes that ultimately “the people [in their individual capacities] 
shall be judge.”?! Of course, while he defended the right of revolution, Locke 
knew that the private individual cannot be regarded as in every circumstance 
the judge of his own rights; to this extent he was in agreement with Hobbes, 
yet the sense of right seemed to him to have, in general, a recognizable identity . 
in the human being wherever found. 

There is not space here thoroughly to assess the argument; but'at least it 
may be pointed out that there is more consistency among natural- Jaw writers 
than Kelsen-shows. For example, as a part of his evidence, Kelsen rightly 

17 [bid., pp. 501 ff. 18 Tbid., p. 505. 19 Ibid., pp. 507 ff. 

20 Ibid., p. 393. Y Idem. a ad 
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points out that, among the overwhelming majority of the writers, there has been 
& tendency to say that while & conflict between positive and natursl law is 
possible, such conflict can only exceptionally occur, and that if it does occur 
the validity of the positive law usually is not to be doubted. Pufendorf’s atti- 
tude is, as Kelsen says, typical. Pufendorf regards all positive laws as “in prin- 
ciple” in conformity with natural law, but he emphasizes that “a civil law 
could, of course, be passed which is opposed to natural law." This leads Kelsen 
to conclude that “Although Pufendorf decidedly opposes Hobbes’ identification 
of positive with natural law, he accepts one of his arguments which inevitably 
leads to this result." How does this come about? Hobbes holds, as is well known, : 
that from differences of value judgments arisé both a natural state of war and a 
consequent need for the political sovereign to determine, without limitation, 
what is to becalled right or wrong. Therefore, it is never for the private individual, 
but always for the sovereign, to say what the law of nature requires; although 
strictly considered, he says, we should not speak in, this connection of laws 
of nature but of theorems of experience or dictates of reason. Aside from 
showing the inadmissability of this Hobbesian absolute, Kelsen’s purpose is to 
prove that the argument of Pufendorf leads to the same conclusion; for he would 
stress Pufendorf’s statement that, while civil laws may be passed that are 
contrary to natural.law, “yet none but an insane man, and one who had in 
mind the destruction of the state, would wish to pass legislation of this kind." 
This, asserts Kelsen, means that “a conflict between positive and natural law, - 
although iheoretivally possible, is practically excluded.’’* 

I do not think that Pufendorf meant (though he says that only en insane 
man could wish to do so) that, in legislating the positive law, none but the 
insane, will ever pass laws contrary to natural law. For, as Kelsen admits, 
Pufendorf elsewhere, almost as clearly as Locke, rejects the thesis of Hobbes 
that the state can do no wrong. To hold that positive law in general, or in^ 
principle, will reflect the natural law, is not the same as, with Hobbes, to identify 
the two completely. Pufendort’s essential position that the degree of order 
necessary to right, and therefore the right itself, requires a presumptton—which 
is nevertheless not the presumption of an absolute—tn favor of the established , 
positive law, is the position of common sense. And his rejection of the individual 
judgment as an ultimate-does not, as Kelsen says it does, by a necessity of 
logic lead-to the extremity of the position of Hobbes. The reconciliation of an 
individual sense of right, which often errs, with the necessities of a public 
authority, which also may err against right, is to be found in thet general 
good, which, though never wholly susceptible to the human understanding, 
has manifested itself in the generality of human experience. This generality 


\ ] 
-2 Yet in the next sentence Hobbes goes on to say: “But yet if we consider the same 
Theoremes, as delivered in the word of God, that by right commandeth all things; then are 
they properly called Lawes” (Leviathan [Everyman’s Library], Ch. XV, p. 88). 
i 3 Pufendorf, De Jure Naturae e Gentium, Bk. viii, Ch. 1, Beo. 2; oe by Eelsen, . 
loc. cit., p. 489. 
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of experience is that of a kinship which includes the percéption of common 
men in the long run, together with, on a higher level, the insight of the wise. 
The latter includes more that is common to a variety of schools of thought than 
has been observed in recent times. Underlying his uncompromisingly rigid 
logic, even what Hobbes had in mind as the essence of a human well-being 
was not altogether different from that envisaged by Pufendorf, by Locke or 
by Rousseau. The concepts of individual right, of a general will, of a sovereign 
power somehow bound up with justice—have not these an inner core of identity, 
difficult though it is to lay hand on that core? 

If it may be agreed that all societies have, let us Bay, ib the value 
of mutuality within the community, as opposed to civil war, of consideration 
for others as opposed to pervasive hatred and cruelty, in short, of the sharing 
of rights—then this is an observation of fact that has relevance and meaning. 
For example, although it is true that the Spartans permitted some of the 
infant females to perish, no society has ever willingly dispensed with all of 
them. It is also true that, before the British stopped the practice, the widows 
of India were exhorted by their priests to throw themselves upon the funeral 
pyres of their dead husbands, urged on by frenzy and by the rationalization 
that they would be happier following their husbands to another clime; yet we 
may reasonably suppose that there underlay this conduct a profound regret, 
a sense of human inadequacy, and an aspiration for something better. This 
regret may. be similar to that which elsewhere accompanied the sacrifice of a 
first born; or which accompanies our own taking of the life of a criminal in 
this day, now that we begin at least to know that we share his guilt. We sense, 
however vaguely, the fact of our ignorance in such shortcomings. We share a 
community of values with societies that have existed, and that will exist, on 
planes of morality both lower and higher than our own. And we may note, 
in passing, that the students of social cultures who have been impressed by 
social diversities quite generally speak of the various moralities—though, at 
times, without realizing the philosophical implications—as being of higher or 
lower order. Perhaps we might conclude.that nothing is more common than to 

. be blinded by the newness of diversity to the identical that lies beneath. 

In any judging of standards, a doctrine of the second best seems indispensa- 
ble. To the question of whether human slavery is to be condoned at any time 
or under any circumstance, for example, & modern consensus probably would 
not differ from the opinion of the medieval philosophers, i.e., human slavery 
may be both right and wrong. Certainly enslavement was better than the 
previous practice of slaughtering captives of war. Just as certainly it is & 
higher acceptance which holds that human slavery is altogether wrong, but it 
remains true that, at times, too much may be expected too soon. We must 
appeal from Aristotle’s defense of slavery, to Aristotle’s own ruling that “what 
is just is equal.” If equality is considered with due regard to proportionate 
capacities and needs, no principle is more democratic. Aristotle’s mistake was 
to overestimate the biological and to underestimate the social inheritance. 
Again, as to whether capital punishment is at any time to be justified, modern 
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criminology would say, “No, not where we have learned how to heal the ill- 
ness.” Still, it is possible that the commander on the field of battle may have ' 
to resort to this extremity, lest the alternative be chaos. Such social surgery, 
then, may be justified just às therapeutic surgery is justified, namely, as a 
second best only, where no way has been found to heal the part. 

Thus is recognized the human right to life, even while no way may be seen 
to achieve the maximum of that right—which is not, be it stressed, a mere 
right to exist, but this at least, as the necessary basis for some sharo in the 
good life; for there emerges more generally the. principle of the just and equal, 
even though: we know-that we shall inevitably fall short of the aim; The moral 
assumptions of the society which replaced, the killing with the enslavement- 
of captives of war, were not different in kind from those of the society which -. 
- today, as an improvement upon its past, has decided to guarantee full employ- 

ment to its members. The communities that sacrificed their first-born, to the 
demanding gods were trying only to learn the same lesson that, on a higher 
. level of experience, was propounded by Francis Bacon when he said that only 
by first obeying nature can men command nature. Like thé man of science, 
the primitive man with his ignorant willfulness learned not to knock his head 
against the impossible. 
Men in general; at whatever level of development, show that they recognize. ' 

' injustice—at least in its grosser forms. A recent book entitled The Sense of 
` Injustice, by Edmond N. Cahn,” indicates how much easier it is to perceive 
the utter wrong than the ideal right. Yet any sense of wrong must at the same 
time be derived from a gense of right. I shall not describe in detail here Cahn's 
anthropocentric view of justice, except to mention his testimony that.the . 
sense of injustice (which he'describes as ‘‘an indissociablé blend of reason and 
empathy”) is “an awareness that is not necessarily lulled by mere disparity of 
culture, law or ethical tradition, for Socrates’ fate haunts every generation. 
The criterion: is whether the circumstances permit imaginative interchange. , 
lf the specific threat be such as to project itself out of history and into the 
radius of possible experience, it becomes real, it calls for action. For example, 
corrupt judges and mob passion are ominous in every age.” This observation 
` contains nothing new. Yet what elaborate and expensive undertakings are now 
being sponsored by numerous foundations in this country, to investigate the 
problem of whether human values have any objective validity or not! What 
may seem to be the excesses of the present-day empirical scholasticism will do 
no harm, however, in confirming as true something that was also asserted by 
the deductive scholasticism of the Middle Ages. If, with regard to man’s dis- ` 
tinctive nature, diverse methods of inquiry converge upon similar conclusions, 
something has yet been gained. We neéd not say that it is the whole of a man's 
' obligation, but at least a primary obligation is his duty to his fellow man; 
the record will show that knowledge of this obligation has never since the 
beginnings of the Hellenistic-Christian tradition been wholly forgotten. 

If one pole of the state is justice and the sense of justice, it might be said that 


5! (New York, 1949). 9 Ibid., p: 25. 
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the other pole is power and the command over power. Yet this statement is 
not exact. Aristotle was right when he maintained that the end and the meaning 
of the state is justice. Grotius was also right when he said that “only in this 
sense may we properly accept the statement that law is that which pleases 
the stronger party: namely, that we are to understand that law does not attain 
its external end unless it has force as its servant"??? 

Law, in one sense, is reason and will. Without reason, the will remains 
chaotic; without will, the reason is impotent, as Kant held. Power may con- 
structively serve the will that is informed by reason. Blind will in the assertion 
of power is not statehood, but anarchy. The state exists, however, in varying 
degrees of actuality. With reference to power, the lowest level of state power 
is that which requires continuous application of force, as in the power of a ` 
conquering army. From this it rises through degrees of consent to a point at 
which consent becomes altogether active and preponderant. “As the force of 
the state rises from brutality to consent and ultimately to intelligent assent," 
as Edmond Cahn points out, “it finally attains the same heights as the sense 
of injustice itself; for the perception of social wrong and the impulse to cure it 
is a great and potent force."!9 Power exercised over others for the material 
advantage of the exploiter, and power sought solely for the love of power, may 
be properly described as evil. At the same time, power exerted over others . 
in some circumstances, as for example by parents over children, may be good 
-if it is for the good ‘of.those who are governed by it. There is some sense after 
all in Rousseau’s paradox about men being forced to be free. And power 
exercised forthe good of others becomes a good also to those by whom it is 
exercised. Self-control is a good, whether it is self-rule by the individual or 
control over the individual by the group. 

Whatever the logical or psychological implications of the concept of govern- 
ment over self may be, at least it may be said that the self of concern to a rea- 
soned politics must lie within the polarity, at the one extreme, of the individual 
human being and his rights, and; at the other, of all mankind. The practical , 
difficulties of realizing the greatest potentialities of this self in the present-day 

‘world are obvious. Whatever the particular merits of the Soviet system as a 
practical means to an individual good, it is not founded on that philosophy of 
trust in the human spirit which promises to unite men. It is true that this 
promise, as it exists in the Christian faith, is in néed of revival and strengthen- 
ing. A few years ago Harold Laski even argued that Christianity is in fact no 
longer viable, and that any new faith, to move men, must begin with the as- 
sumption that the only. way to improve mankind is through an increasing 
mastery of nature to the end of greater material well-being.?® However, we 


37 Grotius, De Jure Belli ac Pacis. The passage is from the Prolegomens 19, as put- 
lished in James Brown ‘Scott (ed.), Classics of International Law (Oxford, 1925), Vol. 
8, p. 16. 

38 Cahn, op. cit., p. 49. 

1 Bee his Faith, Reason and Civilization (New York, 1944). Laski maintains, in one of 
his more superficial arguments, that the present need for a faith' points to only two alter- 
native—Communism or Christianity; and he says that ‘the regeneration of values which 
[Christianity in the time of its rise] . . . effected . . . is more likely to be secured in our own 
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may well ask whether an exclusively materialist hypothesis will not bring us to 
idolize her whom Laski himself castigates, in William James’s phrase, as “that 
bitch-goddess Success." Charles Malik, the scholarly representative from 
Lebanon to the Assembly of the United Nations and one-time presidens of that . 
body, has deplored the fact that the West seems to be competing with Com-. 
munism for the world's favor mainly with the promise of double the material 
blessings that Communism: has to offer.!? This, as he says, is not primarily 
what the world wants or needs. What modern man needs is something in which 
he can believe. Millions in the world today are devoted to- Communism, not 
, because they have received already their material rewards, nor because they 
see these things around the corner for themselves as individual persons, but 
because they have been made to feel that they live for a cause. In the intensity: 
of their faith, they do not see that millions among them, disillusioned, have 
grown despondent or are ridden with fear. In the long run, to be sure, the fatal 
weakness of Communism is that it tends ideologically to accept base means in 
the service of what seem to be desirable ends, not knowing how soon the means 
chosen will overshadow the ends sought. Eventually this overshadowing by 
what is base is more or less recognized for what it is; then faith is gone. The 
strength of the West lies, not (in any decisive measure) in its heving thus far, 
lived up to the Christian principles on which its culture is based, but in the 
fact that, in considerable part, it has continued to disavow the materialist 
creed. As recent events have made reasonably clear, this creed breeds a bru- 
tality in human relations and everitually—when what is consistently professed 
has become, in the long run, an integral part of the social reality—the destruc- 
. tion of the community. . 
This is not to say that the Christian idea is not subject io change and 
growth. Is there, indeed, empirical evidence, as Toynbee thinks there is, that 
the spiritual nature which that idea reflects has risen, and may yet rise, as 
civilizations decline? Or again, empirical evidence, as Reinhold Niebuhr thinks, 
that man’s destiny lies beyond history? Also, it is not to say that man’s freedom 
is in any wise secure where the problem of bread is ignored by those who have 
the larger share. In the ideological warfare today, particularly throughout 


age by the central value of the Russian Revolution than by any alternative principle we 
are in a position to choose . . ." (p. 58); that “given the fact of victory by the United 
Nations, it seems to me inéscapable that the Russian idea will play the same part as the 
principles of 1789 in reconstituting the outlook of the next age. Unless we claim that the 
Churches will renew their hold on men’s allegiance—and there is no serious evidence for 
the validity of such a claim—the Russian idea seems likely to be the pivotal source from 
which all values will find the means of renewal . . ." (p. 63); and that although the dignity 
of the individual reflects a continuing value of the Christian idea, still Christianity remains, 
except for what is a secularization of thé Christian religion peculiar to the United States, 
essentially aa it has been in the past—an otherworldly view of life such that, judging by 
“the normal canons of proof, . . . the cumulative burden of some two centuries of critical 
examination is to leave nothing standing of the traditional edifice of Christianity” (p. 109). 

40 In an address to the American Political Science Association in SOH NOU HON, Chicago 
December 28, 1948. 
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Asia, recognition of this fact has been Communism's strongest selling point. 
At the same time we may be sure that many who have lived in the totalitarian 
states during recent times have come to the more or less conscious conclusion 
that, important though the question is of how, or by whom, property is owned, 
it may be of small consequence compared with whether a man may have his 
day in court, or whether he must live always in terror of the secret police. No 
man is free who lives in fear; and no man is quite free who knows of any other 
man who lives in fear, because in the realm of moral freedom, where politics 
has its roots, the good of each and the good of all embrace each other. 

In any case, man has never lived without political power, and political power 
has wrought both good and evil, often necessarily less than the ideal good. We 
cannot, merely by wishing, greatly improve the savage polities which is war, 
whether “hot” or “cold”; but it is fact that we can, in all politics, pursue the 
more reasonable course of action, knowing that. while, as Goethe said, “‘the 
reason of man and the reason of the divinity are two very different things," 
yet the former partakes of the latter, and it is not wise to discount the possibili- 
ties of that participation. It is true that both the study and the practice of 
polities must attend to the facts of conflict. Political pressures are not unlike 
mechanieal forces in combat, whereby the heaviest and the strongest prevail. 
Yet we miss the most vital side of political reality when we confine our observa- 
tions to what might be called the underside of politics, the how of conflict, and 
and do not attend sufficiently to the how of the creative, and at times sacrificial, 
fulfillment of the human being himself; which is to say, to those deeper aspects 
of the political which are tn fact of a spiritual nature.: Ideas are more than 
weapons; they are ends and means embodied together in a universal which 
includes human purpose. The nature of the idea, whether explicit or implicit, 
is of great consequence. It matters greatly: that it has been made to seem * 
merely naive to observe how often the poet’s simple statement goes deeper 
than the philosopher’s speculation. Nonetheless, when we recall Aristotle’s 
observation—for there was a little of the poet even in him—that “friendship 
is the foundation of states" or Goethe’s that “kindness is the golden chain 
that binds society together," there is still need to explore the comprehensive . 
fact so expressed. 


HYPOTHESES FOR A THEORY OF POLITICAL POWER 


G. LOWELL FIELD 
Wayne University 


I, THE PROBLEM 


What social conditions are prerequisite for given forms of community-wide 
political behavior (“democracy,” “dictatorship,” etc.)? What transitions are 
possible between one such form of power exertion and another? What social 
conditions are necessary to, or determinate of, a given type of transition? 
Working hypotheses for the exploration of these problems are presented in 
this article. 

An understanding of the factual limits on the effectiveness of political aspira- 
- tion and exhortation has suddenly become ‘essential in the struggle for survival 
of the free areas of the world against totalitarian domination. The discussion 
. and appraisal of-foreign policy is dangerously confused because of the failure 
of politieal.knowledge authoritatively to define the real areas of choice. We- 
no longer have time to embark upon policies merely because they are senti- 
mentally acceptable, if it is possible to determine in advance their probable 
failure. With the accelerated transformation of age-old social structures caused 
by industrialism and by the spreading specialization of tasks, a similar necessity 
for political knowledge is bound to arise in domestic policy as well.' The time 
‘is here when the broader policy choices must be-confined within a practicable 
range by established theories correlating ] power behavior with social conditions. 


E THE FORM or. THE HYPOTHETICAL SYSTEM l 


Statements are offered -which relate types of community-wide politicai 
behavior with social structures involving generalized social classes. A brief 
descriptive statement indicates for each term a single specific meaning. -All 
other connotations which such a term may have in popular or in technical usage 
are rigidly’ excluded. Such restrictive redefinition of terms is essential if an 
hypothetical system is to be testable. Only a subjective judgment may be made 
as to whether “democracy,” for instance, in its ordinary complex meaning is 
present or absent in a given situation. 

Hypotheses have deliberately been stated baldly and without qualification’ 
in order to facilitate their testing. In hypotheses intended as tools of intellectual 
exploration, the ordinary qualifications of prudent exposition are inappropriate. 
Indefinite qualifying phrases, such as “generally” or “in most cases," would 
. operate only to disarm criticism and to conceal gaps in knowledge.” i 

The present hypotheses have reference only to what is or to what can be. . 
Questions of what ought to be are excluded from the system. 


1 See especially Peter F. Drucker, The New Society: The Anatomy of ths Industrial 
Order (New York, 1960). 
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Postulztes are offered- as organizing the hypothetical system. They assert a 
' minimum body of assumptions from which the rest of the system, the theorems, 
may be rigidly deduced. The theorems which have been stated take the form 
of answers to the questions propounded in the initial discussion of the problem. 
Any other statements rigidi deducible from the postulates are also a part of 
the system. 

The system, in the main, states possibilities and impossibilities rather than 
. rigid causal sequences. An area of isferpunney d is left which might be con- 

sidered the range of volition as cause. 

Footnotes indicate some of the author’ s hunches and approximate hypotheses 
and some of the sources which have influenced the construction of the system. 
This material, is no part of the formal logical system of the postulates and 
theorems, nor should ‘it be-read as amending or qualitying i in any way their 
verbal form. 

Proof o? hypotheses having empirical referencé can consist only of their fail- 
ure over time to encounter disproof by empirical data. Any unstated iniplica- 
tions rigidly deducible from the postulates must likewise conform with empirical 
data if the system is valid. i 


.IH. THE UNIVERSE OF DISCOURSE_ 


The hypothetical system has reference only to events within a political 
community. By a community is meant a territorial segment of society bounded 
by barriers to, free social intercourse. A community is considered political if 
its culture renders value-laden, comprehensible, and normally: acceptable the 
formal administration of justice, the exercise of executive powers by police or 
military formations, and some degree of centralization of the control of these 
functions for the whole community. The boundaries of a political community 
will be considered to be marked by the enforcement of customs and immigration 
regulations. A political community may, therefore, be a state, the home area 
of a state, a detached dependency of a state, or an area under military occupa- 
tion. ; 

Excluded from reference in the Dooe ada àre (1) such tribal 

‘communities as have lacked true political institutions, (2) events (such as 
wars) which embrace more than one community, and (3) events immediately 
precipitated by the termination of a community, as by annexation or conquest. 
When a larger community receives.acoretions which are relatively small in . 
either area or population, however, the continuity of the larger community 
and, therefore, the relevance of the hypotheses will be assumed. 


IV. DEFINITION OF EMPIRICAL REFERENCE OF TERMS 


Political Behavior. Political behavior prevailing in a community is to be 
classified into six forms as follows: (1) Democratic Constitutional, (2) Tra- 
ditional Constitutional, (3) Traditional Autocratic, (4a) Totalitarian Revolu- 
tionary of lesser duration than N, (4b) Totalitarian Revolutionary of at least 
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duration N, and (5) Totalitarian Dictatorial: To claasify the havi of a 
particular community at a particular time the following key is to be employed :? 


I. It is generally believed in the community that elections open to mass suffrage will be 
held perjodically and that the displacement of important governmental leaders as & 
result of the voting in such elections is a practical possibility: Form 1. 

IL. Not so: Forms 8, 8, 4, 6 
A. All important governmental decisions appear to be made by, or ander specific 
delegation from, several definite agencies among ‘which powers of action are be- 
lieved in the community to be distribúted by established rules: Form 8. . 
B. Not so: Forms $, 4,6. -7 
1. Debates in which PERRET leaders take divergent positions on important 
policy questions never come to public attention: Form 6. 
2. Not eo: Forms 3, 4. í 
a. Within wide geographical or structural areas, verbal conformity to a belief- 
system that is not largely traditional is demanded under severe social or 
governmental penalties: Form 4. 
. (1) No more than one political personage has a genuine and independent 
popular following: Form 4b. 
(2) Not go: Form 4a. 
b. Not so: Form 8. 


It should be noted that what is loosely called. “revolution” (civil war or the 
presence of rival governmental regimes within a community) is compatible with 
the specifications for either Form 3 or Form 4 but probably incompatible 
(empirically if not logically) with those for the other forms. It is intended to 

. segregate the major social convulsions under Form 4, leaving the instances of 
' warfare as a semi-institutionalized means of succession to a chief office without 
specific diagnostic value in the classification.‘ 

Social Classes. Three types of social classes will be-referred to: a V (verbally 
skilled) class, an A (high deference status) class, and a counter-A class.’ Reference 


2 The numbering of the forms is thought to measure the degree to which public ex- 
pression of group interests affects policy decisions, Form 1 having the highest, and. Form 5 
the lowest, value. This would be an important evaluative criterion, according to the theory 
of R. M. MacIver in The Web of Government (New York, 1947), but-it is no part of the 
definition of the terms as here used. 

3 Specifications for Forms £ and 4 refer to the existence of certain forms of belief+ 
systems, in the former case what is'usually called a “constitution,” in the latter an “‘ideol- 
ogy.” For an exploration of what can be meant objectively by the existence of a rormative 
system, see the author's “Law as an Objective Political Concept," American Political 
Science Review, Vol. 48, pp. 229-249 (April, 1949). 

* In naming the forms, “constitutional”? has been used for both Form 1 and Form 2 
and “totalitarian” for both Form 4 and Form 5, on the assumption that empirically the 
specification for Form 2 would be likely to be true for instances of Form 1, and that for 
Form 4 for instances of Form 5. Both Form 2 and Form 3 are designated "traditional," 
on the assumption that no instances of the other forms occurred before very recent times, 
unless possibly in some city-states. Form 2 is probably rare or non-existent today. The 
foregoing considerations are essentially literary and none of these linkages is asserted in 
the definitions. 

* [t seems expedient to refer to social classes in analysis by symbols rather than worde, 
in an effort to preserve the extreme abstraction with which they are definec. For a hundred 
years analysis by social class has been the most obvious lead to effective political explana- 
tion. It has failed to produce reliable knowledge because of the character of the classes 
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will be made to the A class as being “closed” under certain circumstances and 
to the V class as "increasing" under certain circumstances. X, Y, and Z will 
be used as placeholders for numerical values for the sizes of these classes. They 
may be thought of tentatively as in the neighborhood of 2, 5, and 10 per cent 
of the labor force, respectively. 

The size of a V class is to be measured by the following indices: 


1. In a generally illiterate community the V class will be considered to be of approxi- 
.mately the same number aa those literate persons who have regular occupational 
occasions to read and write. 

2. In other cases, the V class will be of approximately the same Sumber as the members 
of those occupational groupings in which propaganda, record-keeping, or the issu- 
ance or drafting of instructions or cenenenigne addressed to others is a major part 
of the work. 


- A V class will be regarded as “increasing” when it can be shown to be pro-' 
portionately increasing by a historical series of statistics under the preceding 
specifications or when the proportion of persons attending the higher levels of 
educational institutions can be shown to be increasing." 

The A class may be thought of as consisting of those persons who have a 
status.in which they constantly receive deference, including deference from 
organizational superiors (if any) as well as from. inferiors, and who may be 
presumed. to have confidence in retaining such a status indefinitely. Its size is 
to be measured from data indicating the net size of the following groups, after 
allowing for estimated duplications of individuals and subject to the qualifica- 
tions stated: : 


1. Holders of high directive positions in public and corporate bureaucracies. 

2. Well-known political figures with a considerable following on a nation-wide basis: 

3. Members of families of high prestige having nation-wide connections in the other 
categories. 

4. Persons of sufficient private wealth to be able to live lavishly without a regular oc- 
cupation. 

5. Persons widely reputed in influential circles to have exceptional competence or 
learning in subjects regarded in such circles as useful or honorific. ` 


Any such category or any definable part of such a category is to be excluded, 
. or included at a nominal numerical value, if (1) under the prevailing culture or 
under an official or a widely popular ideology, membership in it carfies disre- 
_ pute; or if (2) recent instances are well-known and numerous in which individ- 


specified. They have been equally identifiable by a variety of attributes. “Proletariat,” 
“bourgeoisie.” “elite,” etc., have either been common linguistic terms ambiguously de- 
fined by the culture, or, at most, they have been “historical individuals" in Weber’s 
sense and unsuitable for causal explanation involving the passage of time. 

* It is believed that empirically an increase in the V class steadily accompanies tech- 
nological progress, the increase attaining a very rapid rate in the late historical atages of 
industrial development. While a society of simple technology requires verbally skilled 
persons only for managing its religious and political affairs, in an advanced industrial 
‘society economto production can be carried on only with the stimulation and direotion 
afforded by countless pen-pushers and talkers. This is because technological progress con- 
stantly breaks down tasks into units whose social relations are less and less directly intel- 
ligible either to the participanta or to the public. 
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- uals of such category came to be excluded, for any reason except natural dt 
from all the above categories." - , 

An A class will be understood to be closed if there is evidence that persons 
rarely enter it in adult life, or only do so through certain very definite career 
patterns which must be begun in the first few years of adult life or sarlier. 

The counter-A. class will be understood to comprise such V cless persons as — 
have become formulators and rationalizers of cultural orientations other than 
those of the A class. Its members presumably secure a moderately assüred 
deference in certain circles by this substitute for more normal V class avenues- 
of advance toward A class status. Its membership will be assumed to amount 
to the value of X when several distinct schools of thought on social or political 
questions are encountered in currently produced literature (broadly conceived) 
and have significant popular followings. 

Transition between Forms. A direct transition from one of the forms of politi- 
cal behavior to another will mean a transition in which no classifiable form of 
behavior intervenes and in which at most a few weeks of confusion occur 
between definite ac behavior of'the initial and of the final state. 


V. POSTULATES 


1.. When there i is behavior of the form stated at the left, the sizes of the 
classes’ are as indicated : 
Counter-: 


Form A Class A Class - V Clase © 
1. Democratic Constitutional at least Y (not postulated) at least Z 
2. Traditional Constitutional atleast Y . (not postulated) (not-postulated) 
8. Traditional Autoorstió at iad X (not postulated) * (not postulated) 
48. Totalitarian Revolutionary of null - at least X (not postulated) 
less than Duration N, 
4b. Totalitarian Revolutionary of null less than X but (not postulated) 
. atleast Duration N pares A not null i 
5. Totalitarian Dictatorial less than X. — null (not postulated) ` 


but not null 


* Restriction of the A class to persons of thé most assured deference rapresents an 
„attempt to get around the road block that has obstructed the developmeni of previous 
` "elite" and “ruling class” theories, as well as other social class theories cf politics: multiple ` 
and ambiguous reference of the terms selected. Most serious attempts et & science of poli- 
tics have used some sort of elite concept. A valuable selection and presentation of such 
theories is James Burnham’s The Machiavellians (New York, 1943). l 

* Recent knowledge is tending to show that the assumed normal income-orientation of 
behavior (based on the popularization of formal economics in the nineteenth century) i is 
pure social myth, and that deference and assured status are more nearly universal human ' 
goals. Industrial management studies have particularly contributed to this insight. -See 
F. J. Roethlisberger,. Management and Morale (Cambridge, Masa., 1941). Of. Bertrand 
Russell, Power, a New Social Analysis (New York, 1038). The relation between a class of 
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2. There is always behavior of one, and only one, of the forms referred to. 
3. When there is behavior of a form for. which the size of the counter-A 

class is not postulated, either the counter-A class is null or there is an increasing 

V class equal in size to twice the A class and the A class is closed.? 

4, An ‘existing class can gradually increase or decrease in size except (1) that 

a counter-A class cannot increase while there is behavior of Form 4a or Form 

4b or a transition between them and (2) that an A class cannot gradually become 

less than X without disappearing.!? 
5. When a direct transition from one form of E another takes place, 

(1) No change in the size or existence of any class can take place at the time of transi- 
„tion, except 

(2) that a one step increase or decrease in the size of a class can take place at the time 
of transition among the steps “less than X but not null,” “at least X but less than 
Y," "atleast Y but less than Z,” and “at least Z,” ; and 

(3) that an A class can disappear at the time of transition if a counter-A class of. at 
least X is present before and after the transition; and 

(4) that, if no A class is present in the initial state, a counter-A class can be trans- 
formed at the time of transition into an A class of. commensurato size. 


VI. THEOREMS 


1. Direct transitions are possible or impossible as shown in the following 
table, where I means impossible, (1) means possible under the first clause of 
Postulate 5 (no change in class composition at the time of transition being 
necessarily involved)," and (2), (3), and (4) mean possible under the exceptions 
so numbered in TOST 5: 


FROM -> 
1 2 3 4a 4B 5 
TOT. TOT. . 
i l DEM TRAD. TRAD. RATS vo Ge TOT. 
E . CON. CON. * AUT. RONN s DIOT 
TO í - 
1. Dem. Con. — (1) a) ` (4) I I 
2. Trad. Con. (1) hs () (4) I I 
£. Trad. Aut. & 0 üj e (4) i (2) 
4a. Tot. Rev. Not N (8) - (8) (3) — I I 
4b. Tot. Rev. N X I I (2) ` -— I 
6. Tot. Dict. .I I ` I- ER cs (4) — 





assured deference and the more constitutional political forms i in these hypotheses i is sug-. 
gested by this trend of thought. . 

° This is suggested by Crane Brinton's satis of the events preceding the major revo- 
lutions in The Anatomy of Revoluiton (New York, 1938). 
` 1? The first exception is suggested by the aphorism: “The Revolution eats its children.” 
Positive demonstration of “loyalty” or “orthodoxy” is always impossible. More and more 
persons are likely to be discredited when public attention centers on such questions. The 
second exception turns out to be logically nécessary in order that the system may postulate’ 
that totalitarian dictatorship arises only out of prolongation of the revolutionary process. 
Cf. Sigmund Neumann, Permanent Revolution (New York, 1942). 

4 In determining possibilities, it should be noted that a condition postulated for a final 
state could exist in an initial state if it does not contradict any condition postulated for the 
initial state, regardless of whether it is positively postulated for the initial state. 
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2. In all. cases of transition designated (3) (which may be called “revolu- 
tion"), in the initial state there must be an increasing V class equal to twice the 
size of the A class, a closed A class, and a counter-A class amounting at least 
to X. 

3. In all cases of transition designated (4) (which may be caid “stabilization 
of revolution"), the counter-A class must at the time of transition become an 
A class of commensurate size. If the transition is-to Form 1, there must be in 
the initial state' a V class at least equal to Z, or else such a class at least equal 


to Y which increases to Z at the time of transition. If the transition is either to . 


Form 1 or to Form 2, there must be in the initial state a counter-A class at 
least equal to Y. 

4. Ina transition from Form 4a to Form 4b, the counter-A class in the initial 
state must amount to less than Y and at the time of transition must come to 
be less than X. 

5. Ina transition from Form 5 to Form 8, the A class at the time of transition 
must come to equal X. 

6. In all cases of transition designated (1) each class postulated for the final : 
State must exist in the initial state either in the size postulated for the final 
state or else in a size one step removed among the steps stated in Postulate 5 
from that postulated for the final state and, in that case, it must increase or 
decrease by that required step at the time of transition. ~ 

7. Whenever under Form 6 the A class becomes equal to X, a transition to 
Form 3 will take place. 

8. Whenever under Form 1 or Form 2 the A class ceases to equal Y, a transi- 
tion will occur to either Form 3 or Form 4a. 

9. Whenever under Form 1 the V class ceases to equal Z, & transition will 
occur to Form 2 or to Form 3 or to Form 4a. f 

10. Whenever under Form 3 the A class ceases to equal X, a counter-A . 
class amounting to X will have been present (together with an increasing V 
class which has been twice the size of the A class) and the A class will have been 
closed; the A class will disappear and a transition will occur to Form 4a. 

11. Whenever under Form 4a the counter-A class ceases to equal X, a transi- , 
tion to Form 4b will occur, ` i 


VII. HISTORICAL VALIDATION ' 


Validation of the foregoing hypothetical system can take place only by the- 
examination of sequences of historical data. Time sequences in which succes- 
sions of forms of community-wide political behavior appear to have occurred 


might be examined to determine whether all the transitions are such as are . 


possible under the foregoing hypotheses. Four suggested schemata follow. As 
presented, they are sequences conformable with the theory. Upon examination . 
of detailed data, are the ascriptions of successive characterizations acceptable? 
If not,. would revised schemata agreeable to the data involve transitions 
impossible under the theorems? Note that legalistic and eultural usage of terms 
is ignored (revolution being, for instance, not necessarily coincident with a 
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breach of legality). For Russia, it is suggested that behavior may be charac- 
terized as traditional autocratic until 1917, as totalitarian revolutionary until 
1928, with the duration N ensuing in that year, and as totalitarian dictatorial 
since 1928. For Japan, it is suggested that traditional -autocratic behavior 
` prevailed until 1919, traditional constitutional until 1931, totalitarian revolu- 
tionary until 1936 (without duration N being attained), and traditional auto- 
cratic again until 1945. The present theory is inapplicable to the transition 
in the latter year since the fact of conquest abruptly ended the community, 
the universe of discourse of the present hypotheses. For Germany, the following 
sequence is suggested: traditional autocratic to 1917, totalitarian revolutionary 
in 1918 (without duration N being attained), constitutional democratic to 
1930, totalitarian revolutionary to 1934, with duration N ensuing in that year, 
and totalitarian dictatorial from 1934 to 1945. As in the case of Japan, conquest 
in the latter year terminated the universe of discourse within which these 
hypotheses are applicable. For Great Britain, the sequence of behavior in terms 
of the present theory would appear to be the following: traditional autocratic 
until 1640, totalitarian revolutionary until 1660 (without duration N being 
attained), traditional autocratic again until 1687, totalitarian revolutionary 
to 1689 (without duration N being attained), traditional constitutional until 
1832, and democratic constitutional thereafter. ` 


E THE EUROPEAN SCENE 
. THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE: 


FREDERICK L. BCHUMAN 
Williams College 


The venerable city of Strasbourg has long been timed for ite stately Cathe- 
dral, its University, its baroque palaces, the quaint. houses of its medieval 
quarter known as La Petite France—and for its greatest single gift to European 
culture: the invention of printing by Johann Gutenberg five centuries ago. 
During the past year its people have proudly displayed a new edifice symboliz- 
ing what many regard as the greatest single step toward European unity. 
‘La Matson de l Europe, built in five months on land given by the municipality, 
was formally opened on.August 7, 1950.* It stands in the northeast qu&rter 
of the city at Place Lenótre, facing the pleasant park of Orangerie across the 
tree-lined Allée de la Robertsau. The long white structure, with fifteen flags 
floating in the breeze before its central portal, is strictly functional, having 
been planned, with a view toward efficiency arid economy,.as a a 
headquarters to last ten years. 

The work which goes on within this “House of Europe” resembles, on à first 
view, that of a “government,” with legislature, cabinet, and ministries. The 
"handsome Salle des. Séances contains a wide semi-circle of two hundred desks 
and chairs beneath commodious galleries for pressmen, dignitaries, and the 


public. The chamber, with ear-phones at every place for simultaneous transla- . 


tion into English or French, is & model of lighting, ventilation, and acousties. 


Here, since their first meeting in 1949 in the Palais Universitaire, the members | 


of the Consultative Assembly foregather twice’a year—to deliberato in com- 


mittees, to confer in the lobby or the bar, to debate issues in public plenary 
sessions, and to vote their conclusions after full and free discussion. The Com- 
. mittée of Ministers ordinarily meets thrice a year, always in private within its 
‘own well-appointed hall. The numerous róoms.in the far-flung wings of the 
building, flanking the gardens to the rear, are occupied by. the officials of the 
Secretariat, now. some two hundred. in number and headed by Secretary- 
General Jacques-Camille Paris. ` 


Whatever else it may be—and here in truth is something new under the . 


` gun"—the Council of Europe is not a “government,” despite appearances and 
anticipations. This circumstance may explain the relative indifference hitherto 
shown toward the Council by most American publicists and political leaders. 


1 I am indebted to the Foundation for World Government for a grant 2o finance a larger 
project, in pursuit of which I was able to visit Strasbourg in May, 1951, during the first 
part of the third session of the Consultative Assembly. I am also grateful for numerous 
courtesies to Franklin Roudybush, Cultural Attaché of the United States Consulate in 
Strasbourg, and to Nic. M. Athanassiou and Noel Salter of the Council's Secretariat. Al. 
opinions here expressed are, of'course, entirely my own, save where other sources are cited 
_ 3 A full account.of the planning of the building (by Bertrand Monnet, arobitact), its con- 
‘struction, and its formal opening is contained in the fourth issue of Saisons d Alsace (Revue 
Trimestrielle) (Aug., 1950). i : 
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Yet this novel institution is worthy of the close scrutiny of all political scientists 
concerned with trends of change in structures of power and patterns of decision- 
making. It likewise merits more general attention as a fulfillment, albeit tenta- 
tive and incomplete, of age-old visions of the unity of Europe and of newer 
demands for European “integration. " Here is a living entity which must be 
taken into account in all future efforts toward more perfect union. Here also 
is a concrete illustration of ‘the art of the possible" and of the difficulties and 
dilemmas besetting all attempts to establish supra-national government i in the 
human community, whether on a regional or global basis. 

The origins, machinery, and activities of the Council have received little - 
- systematic analysis on the American side of the Atlantic. Within the confines 
of an article, matters of such scope and gravity, fraught with widely divergent 
hopes and fears, cannot be given that amplitude of treatment which they so 
richly deserve. An introduction—and I here pretend to no more than this— 
may nevertheless prove useful to non-initiates. 


I, CHALLENGH AND RESPONSE 


‘That the morphology and metabolism of organisms and institutions are 
implicit in their heredity is an assumption common to most biologists, histori- 
&ns, and social scientists. This premise is peculiarly applicable to the phenome- 
non here in hand. For centuries past, innumerable schemes have been advanced 
for the unification of Europe. The best known are those of the Duc de Sully, 
William Penn, the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, Rousseau, Bentham, Kant, Count . 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, Herriot, and Briand. That none bore fruit, or even came 
to flower, was due not to lack of wit or will on the part of their authors but to 
lack of receptivity on the part of those whom the authors addressed. 

Politically effective support for European Union did not materialize until ' 
three new factors combined to produce a new market for an old proposal— . 
i.e., the grim impact of World War II on Western European life and thought; 
the menace of an expanding Soviet totalitarianism; and the moral support of 
the United States. Misery alone was insufficient as an incentive, until threats 
from the East and proddings from the West fostered & widespread change of 
mind and hegrt. No visible results accrued from Winston Churchill’s plea, 
born of despair, for *Union Now" with France (June 16, 1940); nor from his 
secret memorandum of October, 1942, born of prophetic apprehension, wherein : 
he argued that a “United States of Europe" would be necessary to protect 
civilization from ‘Russian barbarism”; nor yet from his later public appeal 


* See, however, the excellent summaries and bibliographies in International Organiza- 
tion and in the News Letier of the American Committee on United Europe, New. York, 
City. x 

4 This communication to the British War Cabinet was first made public on September 
5, 1949, in an address by Harold Macmillan to the Consultative Assembly in Strasbourg. 
Mr. Churchill had written: “It would.be a measureless disaster if Russian barbarism over- 
laid the culture and independence of the ancient States of Europe. Hard as it is to say now 

` I trust that the European family may act unitedly as one under a Council of Europe. I 
ook forward to a United States of Europe in which the barriers between the nations will 
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(March 22, 1943), born of foresight and hope, for a Council of Europe.’ More 
‘heartening was the reception given his address in Zurich on September 19, 
1946, in which he commented on past horrors and warned of worse to come: 
But for the generosity of the United States, which have now realised that the ruin or en- 
_slavement of Europe would involve their own fate as well, the Dark Ages would have re- 
turned with all their cruelty and squalor. They may still return.... Yet all the while 
there is a remedy which .'. . would as if by a miracle transform the whole £cene and would 
in a few years make all Europe, or the greater part of it, as free and happy as Switzerland 
is today. ... We must build a kind of United States of Europe. In this way only will 
hundreds of millions of toilers be able to regain the simple joys and hopes which make life 
worth living. The process is simple... . 


Experience was to show that the process was by no means simple. What 
‘Churchill here proposed vas a Continental regional group within the U. N., 
with Britain, America, and Russia outside as "friends and sponsors of the new 
Europe” and champions of its “right to live and shine." Comment was wide- 
spread but confused. Propaganda activities were intensified by tke United 
Europe Movement (Chairman, Winston Churchill), the European Union of 
Federalists (Dr. Hendrik Brugmans), the Economic League for European 
Cooperation (Paul Van Zeeland), the French Council for a United Europe 
(Raoul Dautry), the Socialist Movement for United States of Europe (Michel 
Rasquin), and Nouvelles Equipes Internationales (Robert Bichet). In December, 
1947, these groups coordinated their efforts through an "International Com- 
mittee of the Movements for European Unity," with Duncan Sandys as Execu- 
tive Chairman and Dr. J. H. Retinger as Secretary-General. 

These signs of public interest, coupled with the Truman Doctrine, the 
. Marshall Plan, the Red putsch in Prague, the Berlin blockade, and other 

developments of the “Cold War," fostered cautious but definite official endorse- 
ment of the goal on both sides of the Atlantic. John Foster Dulles observed on 
January 20, 1948; that there was “vital need for some sort of customs and 
monetary union of the Western European States, including Germany." “I 
believe the time is ripe," declared Ernest Bevin on January 22, ‘for a consolida- 
tion of Western Europe." The State Department expressed approval. While 
hinting at difficulties, Mr. Attlee asserted on May 5: “I have often said that 
ultimately I believe we must come-to a Federation of Europe.” This objective 
was more vigorously endorsed by Paul-Henri Spaak, then Premier of Belgium, 
Count Sforza, and Georges Bidault. The American Congress declared, in the 


„be greatly minimized and unrestricted travel will be possible. I hope to 8e6 the economy of 
Europe studied as a whole. I hope to see a Council of perhaps ten units, including the for- 
mer Great Powers. . . ." 

5 In a broadcast to ‘the world, the Prime Minister declared: “One can imagine that un- 
der & world institution embodying or representing the United Nations there should come 
into being a Council of Europe. We must try to make this Council of Europe into a really 
effective league, with all the strongest forces woven into its texture, with a High Court to 
adjust disputes, ahd with armed forces, national or international or both, held ready to 
enforce these decisions and to prevent renewed aggression and the preparation of future 
wars. This Council, when oreated, must eventually embrace the whole of Europe, and all 
the main branches of the European family must someday be partners in it." : 

* Authorized text in Nineteenth Century, Vol. 140; pp. 207—801 (Deo., 1940). 
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Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, that it was “the policy of the people of. 
the United States to encourage these countries through their joint organization 
to exert and sustain common efforts to achieve speedily that economic coopera- 
tion in Europe which is essential for lasting peace and prosperity” and in the. 
amended ECA Act of 1949: “It is further declared to be the policy of the 
people of the United States to encourage the unification of Europe....’’ The 
Brussels Pact of March 17, 1948, was to prove the precursor not only of the 
North Atlantic Treaty of April 4, 1949, but also of the enterprise at Strasbourg. 
In March, 1948, a group of British M.P.’s, whose example was followed by 
similar groups in France and the Netherlands, endorsed the establishment of a 
provisional Council of Europe, to be made up of representatives ofthe Marshall 
Plan countries, and the convening of a constituent assembly of parliamentarians 
to consider full federation, with common citizenship, currency, defense forces, 
and foreign policy. The “International Committee” now convoked an unoffi- 
cial “Congress of Europe" at the Hague, May 8-10, 1948. Some three hundred 
participants, many of them distinguished publie figures, were welcomed by 
Princess Juliana in the Knights’ Hall of the Netherlands Parliament Building. 
A “Message to Europeans," adopted by acclamation, asserted: “Human 
dignity is Europe's finest achievement, freedom her true strength. Both are- 
at stake in our struggle. The union of our Continent is now needed, not only 
for the salvation of the liberties we have won, but also for the extension of 
their benefits to all mankind. Upon this union depends Europe’s destiny and 
the world’s peace.” The Hague Congress pledged itself to work for a united 
Europe, & Charter of Human Rights, & Court of Justice, and & European 
Assembly, to be chosen by the parliaments of the participating States, to - 
devise measures for attaining a full political and económic union “open to all 
European nations democratically governed.””? 


II. DIPLOMATIC GENESIS 


During the following year private pressures evoked the public decisions which 
led to what Spaak was to call “a dream come true" and “a great new experi- 
ment in European politics.” In the wake of the meeting at the Hague, the 
“International Committee” brought into being the “European Movement,” 
with Winston Churchill; Léon Blum, Alcide de Gasperi, and Paul-Henri 
Spaak as Honorary Presidents. At a conference in. Brussels, February 25-28, 
1949, the leaders of the Movement organized it on a permanent basis? and 


' The Congress was divided into Political, Economie and Social, and: Cultural Bec- 
tions. The full texts of the Resolutions, along with the principal speeches and photographs 
of the participants, are to be found in Europe Unites (London, 1949). For other aspects of 
the background, see Andrew and Frances Boyd, Western Union (London, 1948). 

* The European Movement consists of National Councils, represented roughly in pro- 
portion to the population of their countries on an International. Council, which also in- 
cludes a representative of the Holy See, and two representatives each of democratic 
leaders-in-exile from Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Jugoslavia, : 
and Spain. The Chairman of the International Council is Léon Jouhaux, leader of the 
Force Ouvrière, and the Chairman of the International Executive Committee is Paul- 
Henri Spaak. Many members of the Council later became delegates to the Consultative 
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E: adopted further resolutions for transmission to their governments. 


The Consultative Council—i.e., the five Foreign Ministers—of the Brussels 
Treaty Powers had meanwhile met in July, 1948. Here Bidault officially pro- 
posed the creation of a European parliament, to consist of delegates chosen 


by national legislatures. Spaak and Bevin were not yet prepared to commit 


themselves. The British Foreign Secretary, in his sponsorship of “Western 
Union" (a term of many’ meanings), had been vague as to details, preferring 
to describe what he had in mind as “more of a brotherhood and less of a rigid 
system.” His words left the i impression, as, one commentator aptly put it, of 
“judiciously considered imprecision.’’® 

Intergovernmental consultation and collaboration, in both the economic 
and military fields, grew apace during 1948. But American enthusiasm for the 
“integration” of Western Europe, repeatedly voiced by ECA Director Paul 
Hoffman and other Washington spokesmen, was not shared by all European 
Cabinets: Rome urged the extension of the OEEC into other areas of coopera- 
tion. Paris.on August 18, announced its “active support” of the European 


"Movement's memorandum, proposing that the Brussels Treaty Powers hold a . 


preliminary conference to discuss the establishment of a European Assembly. 
London was cautious. The publication on August 26 of correspondence between’ 
‘Attlee and Churchill, indicating marked lack of ardor for the French initiative ' 
on the part of the Prime Minister, led the State Department to declare that 


. “the United States Government strongly favors the progressively closer integra- 


tion of the free nations of Western Europe.” 

Appeals for full federation continued to flow from various private or quasi- 
public groups. In September, 1948, some two hundred Western European 
legislators belonging to the European Parliamentary Union, of which Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi was Secretary-General, came together at Interlaken to 
draft a federal plan which closely resembles the proposals set forth by R. W. G. 
(“Tim”) Mackay, M.P., in his challenging book, Western Union in Crisis." , 
What was here contemplated was an elective bicameral legisleture with dele- 


l gated law-making powers, and an executive Federal Council responsible to the 


1 


lower chamber—which, in cases of conflict, could override the upper house by 
a two-thirds vote. With minor variations, this same conception was to find new 
expression a year later in the “Draft of a Federal Pact” formulated by the 
Extraordinary General Assembly of the European Union of Federalists in . 
Paris on October 29-31, 1949, and submitted for consideration to the Stras- 
bourg Consultative Assembly." But the European Cabinets and the dominant 
elements. in the European Movement were by no means prepared as yet to 
accept the federalist position. : 





Assembly. The full membership list, along with an account of the activities of the Euro- 
pean Movement and the texts of its resolutions, is available in European Movement and 
the Council of Europe (London, 1950). 

* Nicholas Mansergh, “Britain, the Commonwealth, and Western Union, ” International 
Afairs, Vol. 24, pp. 491-504 (J aly: 1948). ~ 

1* (Oxford, 1949.) 

" For details of these and related projects, see Alan de Rusett, Strengthening the Frame- 
work of Peace (London, 1950), pp. 116-217. 
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In Octobar,; 1948, the Consultative Council of the Brussels Powers decided to 
establish a “Committee for the Study-of European Unity." When its members 
met in Paris on November 26, under the chairmanship of Herriot, they found 
the French-Belgian proposals for 8; European Assembly matched by & British 
counter-proposal for a Council of Ministers, to be named by Cabinets, to meet 
periodically, and to consider “all matters of common concern" except defense 
and economie issues within the scope of the OEEC. After weeks of discussion, 
agreement was reached to establish both projected bodies. New disputes arose, 
however, over the nature of the proposed Assembly. The British insisted that 
Communists be excluded and argued for appointed national delegations, which 
would uniformly uphold the views ‘of their governments. French and Benelux 
representatives favored an elected body of celebrities, who should be free to 
express their individual opinions. When the Committee adjourned on January 
20, 1949, these differences were unresolved, despite the tentative choice of 
Strasbourg as the site of the new organization. Bevin, on January 25, strongly 
denied that the British Government was engaging in delay or obstructionism, 
adding that he wanted “a practical organism in Europe” and not “a mere talk- 
ing-shop for the passing of resolutions." i 

On January 28, 1949, the Brussels Consultative Council (Bevin, Schuman, 
Spaak, Dirk U. Stikker, and Joseph Bech), meeting in London, was able to 
announce an accord to establish “a Council of Europe consisting of a ministerial 
3ommittee meeting in private and a consultative body meeting in public,” with 
delegates to the latter. to be chosen in whatever fashion each country might 
prefer. The Permanent Commission of the Brussels Union disclosed further 
egreements on February 5: the Consultative Assembly would be purely advi- 
sory, would meet only once a year, and would be forbidden to discuss defense 
problems. Spokeamen for Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Italy, and Eire met with 
the Brussels Powers in March to discuss a draft constitution and to pave the 
way for a full conference of Foreign Ministers. Throughout these proceedings, 
tke European Movement was regularly consulted and exercised appreciable 
influence on the final result through sundry memoranda. The. Movement 
. brought together at Church House, Westminster, April 20-26, an unofficial 
European Economic Conference which prepared detailed recommendations for 
the achievement 2f full economic union.“ The Foreign Ministers of the ten 
Stetes concerned met in St. James Palace, London, on May 3. Two days later 
they attached their signatures to the “Statute of the Council of Europe." Less 
than a year had passed since such a step had been urged by the “Congress of 
Europe" at the Hague. The green-and-white “E” flag of the European Move- 


ment, hitherto the sign of & hope, was now to become the symbol of an institu- 
tion. 


III. STATUTE AND STRUCTURE 


Buildings correspond to their blue-prints more closely than do goverment 
` to tkeir constitutions, since things alive are ever in flux. The Council of Europe, 
1 Cf. R. G. Hawtrey, Western European Union: Implications for the United Kingdom 
(London, 1949), pp. 20$. 
"Cf. European Motement and the Council of Europe, pp. 51—110. 
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though not a government, is- yet a ‘living, and therefore, changing organization. 

Its Statute, though. not a constitution, is yet a source of basic law, already 
modified in operation and certain to be modified further under the pressure of 
experience. ‘Yet, thus far, those inside and outside the Council who have urged 
drastic alterations have been thwarted by those satisfied with the status quo, or 
at least somewhat disposed to endure acknowledged defects rather than risk 
unknown perils. Practice and theory are in consequence more closely akin in 
Strasbourg than in some other capitals. Hence, no violence will be done to 
truth if the Council is described in terms of the provisions of its charter, with 
notice taken en passant of how the major stipulations have beer applied. 

The Statute of May 5, 1949, is a multilateral treaty of forty-two articles, 
formally ratified by the signatory governments, with the original signed copy 
in English and French deposited in the British archives.“ Parenthesized num- 
bers below refer to its articles. The Preamble reaffirms faith in “the spiritual 

` and moral values which . . . are the true source of individual freedom, political 
liberty, and the rule of law. principles which form the basis of all genuine democ- 
racy,” and asserts the necessity of bringing European States “into closer 
association.” The aim of the Council is described (Art. 1) as “greater unity 
between its Members for the purpose of safeguarding and realizing the ideals 
and principles which are their common heritage’and facilitating their economic . 
and social progress." The goal is to be furthered by ‘discussion of questions of 
common concern and by agreements and common action in economic, social, 
cultural, scientific, legal, and administrative matters and in the maintenance 
and further realization of human rights and fundamental freedoms.” Participa- 
tion is not to “affect the collaboration. of its Members in the work of the U. N. 
and of other international organizations.” But “matters releting to national de- 
fense do not fall within the scope of the Council of Europe" (Art. 1, d). : 

Members “must accept the principles of the rule of law and of ili enjoyment 

-by all persons within their jurisdiction of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, and collaborate sincerely and effectively in the realization of the aims of 
~the Council” (Art. 3). Any European State able and willing to meet these con- 
ditions may become a member, on the invitation of the Committee of Ministers, 
through deposit with the Secretary-General of an instrument of accession to the 
Statute (Art. 4). Associate members are entitled to be represented only in the 
Consultative Assembly (Art. 5). Greece, Turkey, and Iceland were admitted 
as full members in August, 1949. Fhe Committee agreed in November, 1949, to 


. M The text, published in pamphlet form in Strasbourg, is reprinted, among other 
places, in the American Journal of International Law, Vol. 48, pp. 162-172 (Oct., 1949), 
and in Hans J. Morgenthau and Kenneth W. Thompson (eda.), Principles and Problems 
of International Politics (New York, 1950), pp. 485-445. Those desirous of investigating 
in detail the work of the Council of Europe should peruse the Council publications (all 

_ available through the Columbia University Press), particularly the Agendas and Minutes 
of Proceedings, Official Reports, Working Papers, and Compilaticn of Recommendations and 
: Resolutions of the Consultative Assembly, along with both T. G. B. Cocks, Procedure | of the 
Consuliative Assembly (Strasbourg, 1951), which contains the full texta of the Statute and 
the Rules of the Assembly, and British Command Papers of 1949, Nos. 7687, 7720, 7807, 
7780, 7838. 
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consult the Assembly before inviting new States to membership. On March 30, 
1950, it invited Western Germany and the.Saar to become associate members. 
- The Government at Bonn was invited to become a full member on May 2, 
1951. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer forthwith took his place on the Committee 
of Ministers. Members may withdraw or be suspended or expelled for violation 
of obligations, but no such instance has occurred to date. At the time of writing, 
only five European States outside of the Soviet orbit are non-members: Aus- - 
tria, Jugoslavia, Portugal, Spain; and Switzerland. ' 

The Committee of Ministers consists of the ministers of foreign affairs of the 
members, or their alternates, with each state entitled to one vote (Art. 14). 
Subject to the right of the Assembly to manage its own affairs within the limits 
of its powers, the Committee of Ministers "shall decide with binding effect all 
matters relating to the internal organization and arrangements of the Council 
of Europe,” including financial and administrative regulations (Art. 16). “Un- 
less the Committee decides otherwise," it meets in Strasbourg in private “before 
and during the beginning of every session of the Consultative Assembly and at 
such other times as it may decide" (Art. 21). Meetings were held in Paris during 
1949 and in Rome during 1950. The presidency is rotated. Save for minor ex- 
ceptions (cf. Art. 20), all resolutions of the Committee "require the unanimous 
vote of the representatives casting a vote, and of a majority of the representa- 
tives entitled to sit on the Committee." 

“The Consultative Assembly,” declares Article 22, “is the deliberative organ 
of the Council of Europe. It shall debate matters within its competence under 
this Statute and present its conclusions, in the form of recommendations, to 
the Committeee of Ministers.” Its agenda must be approved by the Committee 
(Art. 23). Representatives, all of whom may have substitutes, are “appointed 
in such a manner as the Government of (each) Member decides," but all must 
be nationals of their States and none can at the same time be a member of the. 
Committee of Ministers (Art. 25). In practice, all are parliamentarians. Some 
have been named by cabinets (e.g., the British, German, Benelux and Scandi- 
navian) and others (e.g., the French and Italian) elected by parliaments, though 
election is to be the rule after 1951. Along with the Secretary-General and his 
Deputy, all enjoy the equivalent of diplomatic immunities, under the accord 
signed in Paris on September 2, 1949. Britain, France, Germany, and Italy are 
each entitled to eighteen representatives; Turkey to eight; Belgium, Greece, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden to six each; Denmark, Eire, and Norway to four each; 
and Iceland, Luxembourg, and the Saar to three each. Save for the exclusion of 
Communists by common consent, the representatives within each delegation . 
are expected to reflect the strength of major party groups, though they are 
seated neither by countries (as at a gathering of diplomats) nor by parties (as . 
in a parliament) but in alphabetical order of their, names, and they speak and 
vote as individuals.” 


35 See the list of 216 Representatives and Alternates published on NS 1, 1951 
(Strasbourg, Council of Europe). Senators and Deputies, men and, women, liberals &nd 
conservatives, socialists and capitalists, cabinet members and “back-benchers” are all to 
be found on the floor of the Assembly. The British delegation in 1951 consisted of ten 
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This body of 125 Representatives is neither a diplomatic cohference, since 
its members do not speak for their goyernemnts, nor a legislature, since they 
cannot make law. In organization and action, however, it resembles the latter 
far more than tlie former. It is at least a "parliament" in the pristine sense of: 
“sneaking-place.” It meets once a year for not longer than one month, unless 
-the Assembly and the Conimittee of Ministers concur in a longer session (Art. - 
32). Since 1949, when the Assembly met continuously from August 8 to Sep- ` 
tember 8, the annual sessions have been divided into two parts of a fortnight: 
each, séveral months apart—i.e., August and November, 1950, May and No- 
vember, 1951. The Committee of Ministers, with the concurrence of the Assem- 
. bly President, may convoke extraordinary sessions of the Assembly at other 
times and at places other than Strasbourg (Art. 34). 

. The Preparatory Commission of 1949 named Edouard Herriot (President of 
the French National Assembly) as Provisional President of the Assembly. On 
August 11, Paui-Henri Spaak was unanimously elected permanent President, 
following his resignation as Belgian. Premier and Foreign Minister and his con- 
sequent withdrawal from the.Committee of Ministers, He was re-elected, 
though not unanimously, in 1950 and 1951. The Presiderit “shall control the 
proceedings, but shall not take part in the debate or vote" (Art. 28). He rep- 
.resents the Assembly in dealing with the Committee of Ministers and with 
- outside bodies or persons. Under the Rules of the Assembly, the President and 
^ gix Vice-Presidents, constituting the “Bureau,” are elected by secret ballot and 
majority vote. The Bureau arranges the day-to-day work of the Assembly with- 
in the terms of its agenda—which comprises reports from the Committee of 
Ministers, subjects referred to it by the Ministers for an opinion, and items 
approved by the Ministers on the proposal either of the Standing ommutiee 
or of the Assembly itself. 

Save for matters of internal procedure, where a simple majority” sitios: all 
acts of the Assembly require a two-thirds vote (Arts. 29, 30). Such acts take 
the form of “recommendations,” -addressed to the Committes of. Ministers, 

"resolutions," addressed to its own committees as directives, and "'declara- 
tions," addressed to the world at large as expressions of opinions, preferences, 
or hopes. Such acts in 1949 and 1950 were so numerous— fifty resolutions in 
twenty-four hours," as one speaker put it—as to preclude adequate considera- 
tion either by the Assembly itself or by: those to whom they were addressed. 
On November 21, 1950, the Assembly accordingly directed its Committee on - 
Rules to take steps to limit the number of recommendations and resolutions, 
. with results still uncertain in mid-year of 1951. All such acts ordinarily involve 


Laborites, seven Conservatives, and one Liberal (Lord Layton), all save the lattér mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. On June 13, 1951, Churchill criticized Attlee for not send~ 
ing representatives of ministerial rank. The Prime Minister replied that representatives 


. should speak and vote in a personal capacity, without committing the Government or re- 


_ flecting its views. See also House of Commons, Debates, 5th Ber., Vol. 472, pp. 1259-1262 
(March 16, 1949). Turkey's representation has recently been increased’ to ten. ; zu 

1* In 1950, the Assembly passed 58 recommendations and 22 resolutions and deelara- 
tions, filling 122 large pagea in the published Compilation. ; 
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preliminary general debate, reference i a committee, discission of the com- 
mittee's report, and a final vote." 
. Aside from special committees, the Assembly’s formal organization is as fol- ` 
lows. A Standing Committee, established in September, 1949, and now com- 
prising the President, the six Vice-Presidents, the six Chairmen of the general 
committees ex officio, and fifteen other representatives, meets at least four times 
& year, in intervals between Assembly sessions, to coordinate reports, resolu- 
tions, and recommendations and to facilitate the work of the Assembly. A Joint 
Committee, formally created August 26, 1950, consists of five members of the 
Committee of Ministers and seven of the Assembly, including its President, 
and acts, without reaching decisions by means of a vote, “to maintain good 
relations between the.two bodies and to coordinate their activities." A Cre- 
dentials Committee of twenty is chosen by lot. The six general committees deal 
with General Affairs (ie., political), Rules of Procedure and Privileges, Eco- 
nomic Questions, Social Questions, Cultural and Scientific Questions, and Legal 
and Administrative Questions. Each comprises a score or more of Deputies, 
distributed among the member States in rough proportion to their Assembly 
representation. The composition of the committees is proposed by the Bureau 
and usually approved without change by the Assembly. Each elects a Chair- 
man, two Vice-Chairmen, and a Rapporteur for each subject. Committees may 
meet jointly and may name sub-committees. Procedure reflects various com- 
promises between British and Continental practices. Witnesses have not thus 
far been called, nor is there any power to summon them sub poena. When com- 
mittee conclusions are not unanimous, minority reports are often submitted, . 
as in most legislative bodies. 

The Secretary-General and his Deputy are: pami by the Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Committee of Ministers. He appoints the staff of the 
Secretariat, all. of whose members solemnly affirm that they will serve the Coun- 
cil conscientiously, "uninfluenced by any national considerations" or by any 
government or other external authority, and none of whose members may hold 
any other salaried public post or be a member of the Assembly or of any nation- 
al legislature (Art. 36). The Secretariat serves both the Assembly and the Com- 
mittee of Ministers, but is answerable for its work through the Secretary- 
General to the Committee (Art. 37). The member States pay the expenses of 
. Ministers and Representatives. All other common expenses, including the cost ` 
of the Secretariat, are shared on the basis of population. The annual budget 
(585,445,000 French francs for 1950) is prepared by the Secretary-General and 
approved by the Committee of Ministers, with its costs being met by contri- 
butions from the member States (Arts. 38, 39). The Statute may be amended, 
on proposal of the Assembly or of the Committee of Ministers, through a Pro- 
tocol approved by x Committee and ice by two-thirds of the member 
States (Art. 41). - : 


11 Procedural rules and practices are e fully set forth in T. G. B. Cooks, op. cH., especially 
pp. 43-81, and in the Chairman’s Handbook on ihe Practice qe Committees (Strasbourg, 
1850). - 
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IV. FUNCTIONALISM CONQUERS FEDERALISM 


. The Council of Europe, like many other political constructs in man’s long 
striving to replace coercion by persuasion in the settlement of disputes, offers 
to observers and participants alike the spectacle of a kaleidoscopic and some- 
what bewildering drama, suffused with divergent views, interests, anxieties, 
and hopes. The theater and the stage are visible and tangible, simple and clear. 
But the play itself lacks these attributes. No consistent plot inspires the motions 
and words of the actors. The lines of cleavage and the patterns of emergent 
consensus are blurred. Yet a few persistent themes can be discerned through 
the clouds of verbiage. r 
National antagonisms find little voice at Strasbourg, for most of the players 
are “good Eùropeans” who are of one mind in believing that Western Europe 
must, somehow, unite or perish. Only the age-old feud of Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans finds occasional expression.!5 ‘‘Neutralism”’ here finds no following. Nei- 
ther are there “parties” or “blocs” of individualists and collectivists, though 
"free enterprise" and “socialism” are both ably represented. Their disciples 
are agreed that human dignity, civil liberties, and democratic processes have 
priority over all issues of economic policy. 
More vivid and actual is the quarrel between the Committee of Ministers 
and the Consultative Assembly. The relationships between these two bodies ' 
_are plainly not comparable to those between the two chambers of a legislature, 
‘nor do they resemble those between a cabinet and a parliament. Their roles 
approximate more closely those of independent branches of government under 
|" the American principle of separation of power, with concomitant frictions and 
` . deadlocks.!? The Assembly, from the outset, was reluctant to accept the humble ` 
function of “consultant’’—amid complaints, continued inte 1951, that nobody 
consulted it!—and resented the treatment accorded its recommendations by 
the Committee of Ministers. As early as August 11, 1949, the Assembly, with 
Churchill as vigorous champion of its dignity, challenged the Committee’s 
right under the Statute to determine its agenda. When the Committee in Sep- 
tember, 1949, disposed of most of thé voluminous advice of the Assembly with 
- such formulas as “considerable difficulties,” “reserves its position,” “unable to 
accept,” reference to other bodies for “examination” or “study,” President 


! On the morning of May 11, 1951, in the course of an Assembly discussion of the ` 
Schuman Plan, Ernst Roth, German Social Democrat, denounced Frenoh refusal to per- 
mit a plebiscite in the Saar, asserted that Germany could never consent to separate repre- 
sentation for the Saar in the High Authority or the Council of Europe, and condemned the 
prohibition of a planned press conference in Strasbourg with Saar leaders, designed to re- 
veal “actual political conditions" in the area. President Spaak suspended the session when 
Herr Roth collapsed in the middle of his address. Three days later he died in a local lios- 
-pital of a second stroke. Cf. Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, May 15, 1951. This personal 
tragedy impressed many of those who witnessed it, including the present writer, as having 
more than personal significance. The Assembly endorsed the Schuman Plan, eighty to 
seven, with nine abstentions (May 11, 1951). Only the German Socialists voted in opposi- 
tion. 

` 19 Cf. Sydney D. Bailey, “European Unity and British Policy,” American Perspective, 
Vol. 4, pp. 411-420 (Fall, 1950). 
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Spaak, reflecting the prevailing Assembly attitude, described the Ministers! ` 
response as “wretched.” In November, 1950, the Assembly complained: “It. 
would appear that. . . lack of effective liaison between the Committee of Minis- 
ters and the Assembly has prevented the Committee from grasping the immense 
importance that the Assembly attaches to coneideration being given to its 
Recommendations. The Assembly regrets. . 

Thanks to the establishment of the “Joint Committee” in 1950 and a slow 
amelioration of ministerial views toward the Assembly’s bid for a larger voice 
in Council affairs, these frictions had been reduced by 1951—but without any 
revision of the Statute, or any expansion in principle of the Assembly's au- 

thority. Dirk U. Stikker of the Netherlands op ued the morning meeting of 
May 10, 1951, with a statement, which went unchallenged, that the relations 
between the Committee and Assembly had improved and with a plea that the 
Assembly should "bury the hatchet.” He also noted that the debate over the 
“federalization’”’ of Europe had subsided and that the Assembly had accepted 
the “functional” approach.?? 

This latter comment marks the terminal point, at least for the rene of the 
most absorbing single question debated at Strasbourg. On September 5, 1949, 
Mr. Mackay, seconded by André Philip, moved “that this Assembly considers 
that its aim and goal is the creation of a European political authority with 
limited functions but real powers."?' The Assembly: approved, eighty-eight to 
two, thereby seeming to commit itself to the federalist conception of European 
unity. But the problem of defining “real powers" in acceptable fashion proved 
insoluble. In grappling with it, the General Affairs Committee of the Assembly 
solicited the views of the European Movement and received a somewhat vague 
‘reply on January 21, 1950, urging that a “Political Authority" (not very clearly 
defined) should be-supplemented with “functional institutions" of more limited 
membership and with a “federal organization" within the larger Union for such 
States as desired to establish one.* The European Union of Federalists, as al- 
ready noted, had meanwhile drafted a pact for a full federation of Europe.” 
In an effort to dispell doubt and further the cause of "integration," the Amer- 
ican Committee on United Europe, headed by William J. Donovan, requested, 
received, and published the views of over thirty European leaders—all of whom, 


1? Foreign Minister Stikker is also Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the OEEC. 
He was speaking to the Assembly on May 10, 1951, on behalf of the Committee of Minis- 
ters of the Council of Europe. See his article, “The Functional Approach to European 
Integration,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 29, pp. 436—444 (April, 1951). i 

21 For federalist commentaries on these issues, see J. Keith Killby's “Strasbourg, 
1949" (mimeographed; London, Federal Union, Ltd.) and Federal News, the monthly 
bulletin of Federal Union Ltd., for October, 1949. An amusing and penetrating &ccount of 
the 1949 Assembly is offered by Susan Strange, in “Strasbourg in Retrospect,” World 
Affairs, Vol. 4, pp. 3-21 (Jan., 1950). On some of the difficulties in the way of federalism, 
cf. H. H. Spitzer, "Problems of the Organizations of Europe," American Perspective, 
Vol. 4, pp. 402-410 (Fall, 1950). : 

™ Cf. Alan de Rusett, op. ctt., p. 150. 

z Gt. its iue From the Powerless Consultative Assembly toa Soe Pact (Paris, 
1949). 
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with varying degrees of entliusiàsm, were in favor of "udi? "but few of whom 
were prepared to give concrete definition to the term.™ 
In August, 1950, the Assembly, despite the statutory ban on discussion of 
defense, was moved by the eloquence of-Churchill and Reynaud, and by the 
‘far thunder of guns in Korea, to urge a European Army under a single European 
defense minister—though the proposal suffered attenuation in ‘subsequent com- 
mittee debates and encountered the flat refusal of the Ministers to consider it.5 
_ On the broader issue, the final conclusion of the General Affairs Committee fell 
far short of federalist hopes. Its proposals were limited to urging a few pro- 
cedural changes and arguing for the amalgamation of the Council of Ministers 
of the OEEC with the Strasbourg Committee of Ministers. This modest report, 
described by Bidault as a “step,” though not a “jump,” toward “the creation 
of Europe," was approved on August 18, ninety-four to eight. But all the - 
British Labor delegates abstained. ` 
It was by now evident that most of the Britons at Strasbourg (Conservatives 
and 'Laborites alike, though some of the former preferred polemics to candor) 
were reluctant to move toward any supranational or genuinely federal author- 


- . ity. In this they were ultimately joined by the Scandinavians end many of the 


Beneluxers. Talk of & possible Continental federation without these States 
evoked French objections, even from federalists, that France could scarcely : 
federate with the two former Axis powers—and German objections that such a 
union would be “Latin-dominated.” On November 17, 1950, Guy Mollet re- 
signed as rapporteur of the General Affairs Committee, contending that Conti- 
nental federation without Britain, still championed by Bidault and Reynaud, 


. was impossible. Two days later the Committee voted, eleven to ten, in favor of 


- European federation, with or without Britain—with the Britons and Scandi- 
navians voting in the majority and explaining that their own governments, 
while unprepared.to yield any of their sovereignty, were quite willing that 
others should do so if they so desired. A' "European Council of Vigilance" set 
up in Strasbourg by EUF and óther federalist groups was unable to alter the 
final outcome. i 
On November 23, 1950, by a vote óf eighty-two to Ahemen with sixteen 
abstentions, the Assembly approved a committee report endorsing “function- 


€: * The Union of Europe: Declarations-of European Statesmen (New York, 1950). Ct. 

© The New York Times, February 21, 1950. ; 
*5 Russell Hill commented, in the New York Herald Tribune on August 17, 1950, that 

the fate of many Assembly resolutions was “death by a combination of attrition, exposure, 


. shook, malnutrition, and if necessary a thin stiletto in the small of the back." 


% Anthony Crossland, M. P., in “Prospects for the Council of Europe,” Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 22 (April-June, 1951), observes’that British policy toward the Council. 
has ‘‘veered uneasily between maternal affection and a barely repreased instinct toward 
' infanticide.” See also Maurice Edelman, M. P., “The Council of Europe, 1950,” an address 
at Chatham House, October 31, 1950, in International Affairs, Vol. 27 (Jan., 1961); . 
Miss F. L. Josephy, “Hope Deferred,” Federal News, Oct., 1950; and Alzada Comstock, 
“Great Britain: Functionalism Preferred," Current History, Vol. 20 (Jan., 1951). The . 
shift in the Netherlands position is revealed in Stikker’s addresses of October 18, 1950, . 
and of January. 18, 1951; found in the Late News Digest from Holland (New York, Nether- 
lands Information "Bureau. ) . 
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alism" as the road to union—i.e., intergovernmental ‘accords to.set up “spe- 
cialized authorities" in specific fields (e.g., transport and agriculture), possessed 
of no supranational or federal powers. This result was widely attributed to 
British policy—which at Strasbourg, as at Paris in connection with the Schu- 
man Plan, rejected participation in any arrangements which seemed likely to 
deprive Westminster of ita sovereign powers of decision. As for explanations of 
this policy, many strands are woveri into the web: traditional British empiri- 
cism, vestiges of insularity, Laborite distrust of Churchill, Socialist doubts of 
the viability of any federation dominated by Continental conservatives cham- 
pioning “capitalism,” ete. In the last analysis, however, the British position is 
‘most easily explicable by reference to the impossibility, whether real or alleged,. 
of gearing together in workable fashion British membership in any true Euro- 
pean federation and Britain’s special relations with the other members of the 
Commonwealth and of the Sterling Bloc.17 
Recommendation 54 on reform of the Statute (also voted Noveaibàr 23, 

1950, seventy-three to'seven with sixteen &bstentions) appeared to reopen the 
door to federalism at Strasbourg, but the gesture turned out to be little more 
. than a consolation prize to the vanquished. This long document was blessed by 
Spaak as the solution to the puzzle of how to achieve “limited” federation. 
Apart from proposing the fusion of the Brussels Treaty powers organization 
and the OEEC with the Council of Europe, it embodied in its text the ingenious 
“Mackay Plan," whereby the Assembly would become a lower chamber with. 
authority to initiate and pass bills, while the Committee of Ministers would 
become an upper chamber, still acting by unanimity, with power to accept or 
reject bills. An executive council of ten-Ministers, chosen from the lower house, 
would be responsible to both chambers. Any measure approved by both would 
supersede any conflicting national legislation and would. “become in its entirety 
part of the law of each and every member and have legal and binding effect 
upon the members and upon all their subjects or other persons over whom they 
have jurisdiction." Within the delegated powers thus transferred—each, be it 
‘noted, by a separate vote—the Council of Europe could enact supplementary 
legislation which would similiarly be binding on individuals throughout Euro- 
pe.5 This adroit formula to achieve federation by stages and, as it were, 


. 7 The issue of functionalism vs. federalism is an old one in British public debate, See 
James Avery Joyce (ed.), World Organization-Federal or Functional? (London, 1945); 
David Mitrany, A Working Peace System: An Argument for the Functional Development of 
International Organization (London, 1946); Robert Boothby, M. P., What Do You Think 
About Western Union? (London, 1949); L. 8. Amery, The Framework of the Future (London, 
1944); Walter (Lord) Layton, United Europe (London, 1948). The Labor Party position is 
get forth in a pemphlet, Feet on the Ground (London 1948), and in the National Executive's 

- policy statement of 1949, European Unity. For a reply by federálist Laborites, see Let the 
Argument Proceed (London, 1950). The nature of the dilemma is well put by Paul-Henri 
Spaak in “The Integration of Europe: Dreams and Realities,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 29, 
pp. 94-100 (Oct., 1950). 

?5 See the Council's Compilation, etc. (Strasbourg, 1950), pp. 7-21, containing recom- 
mendation 54, a resolution and draft protocol of twenty-eight clauses for amendment of 
the Statute and a draft recommendation on tlie consultative functions of the Assembly. 
See also The Strasbourg Papers, No. 5 (London), containing the full text of the Statute as 


` 
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through the back door was not supported by the Committee of Ministers, 
which told the Assembly in a message of May 5, 1951, that “it would be in- 
advisable, if we wished to preserve solidarity amongst the free countries of 
Europe, to pursue plans which by some are considered too ambitious and pre- 


. , mature." The project was not further discussed on the floor during the first part 


of the third Assembly. In such matters as these, involving the expectations and 
' demands of hopeful multitudes, no requiem is ever quite final. But the auguries 
and portents of 1951 strongly suggest that the “Mackay Plan,” and with it the 
prospects of a federated Europe; will not soon nor easily be resurrected. 


' V. RECORD AND PROMISE 


. The developments which have been recounted above are well caleulated to 
convince federalists that the Council of Europe is a failure; to persuade anti- 
federalists and ''functionalists"- (sometimes called “unionists” -through an un- 
' happy semantic confusion) that national sovereignty remains pure and undi- 
luted at Strasbourg; and to cause many non-partisan observers to suspect that 
the “House of Europe” is no more than a hall of echoes. Careful analysis and 
reflection will indicate, I believe, that none of these judgments is justified. l 
Strasbourg provides a forum where Free Europe’s responsible policy-makers 
and ablest parliamentarians can and do discuss together, on a high level of 
probity and insight, the unity and destiny of the Continent. If the Council were 
no more than this, it would still be performing an indispensable function. But 
much more than this emerges from La: Maison de l' Europe. Concrete conclu- 
sions and proposals grow out of study and debate. They are transmitted to 
cabinets and parliaments by the very Ministers and law-makers who have taken 
part in their formulation. At-worst, they are ignored, or exert an almost im- 
perceptible or very gradual influence on political leadership ard public opinion 
in the direction of European solidarity. At best, they contribute to the shaping 
of national legislation or, more significantly, lead to the elaboration of inter- 
national conventions which, in turn, establish new definitions of shared values 
and purposes and create new institutions for dealing with common problems. 
‘Bpace is lacking for a survey of such achievements. Two years, moreover, is 
too.brief a time for appraisal, since the processes here operating are necessarily 
slow. Yet, it must be noted that at least one important international convention 
has already taken shape from the work at Strasbourg and is currently in course 
of ratification. On November 4, 1950, after more than a year of devoted labor, 
there was signed in Rome, by the agents of fifteen governments, the "Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms,” de- 
signed to realize and enforce many of the principles set forth in the Universal | 
Declaration of Human Rights proclaimed by the U. N. General Assembly on 


it would read if thus amended and the Report of the Committee of Seven (Bir David 
Maxwell Fyfe, Chairman and R. W. G. Mackay, M. P., Rapporteur; Dec., 1950) charged 
by the Assembly with the task of putting the above doeuinsntai in final form for submission 
to, the Committee of Ministers. For a favorable commentary, see Miss F. L. Josephy, 
“Grow As You Go," Federal News, Feb. 1951; and for an unfavorable one, Anthony 
Crossland, M. P., loc. cit., supra, n. 20. r 
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December 10, 1948. This instrument of sixty-six articles synthesizes British 
and Continental conceptions of substantive and procedural rights, though with 
less precision and more qualifications than some libertarians might wish. Its 
unique feature is its provision for a European Commission of Human Rights, 
elected by the Committee of Ministers on nomination of the Consultative - 
Assembly, to receive and investigate complaints of violations from govern- 
ments, groups, or individuals after domestic remedies are exhausted. Provision 
is further made for a European Court of Human Rights, elected by the Assem- 
bly on nomination of the Committee of Ministers, to which the Commission 
and the signatory States may bring cases. 

Although no other major project at Strasbourg has come $0 far as this to- 
ward realization, the range of proposals discussed and acted upon is indicative of 
the breadth of view with which Ministers and Representatives have approached 
their work. In its first year the Assembly made recommendations (apart 
from procedural and organizational issues) for European economic integration, 
freer trade, interconvertibility of currencies, a European patents office, a Euro- 
pean passport, uniform social security laws, expanded cultural interchange, 
etc. These and related questions were further studied by the committees of the 
Assembly during 1950 and 1951 and discussed in plenary sessions, along with 
collective security, a European Army, measures to maintain full employment, 
the Schuman Plan, the annual Report to the Council of the OEEC, European 
High Authorities for transport and agriculture, a draft convention for recipro- 
cal treatment of nationals, and a European convention for the control of inter- 
national cartels.?? 

In all these affairs, there are—quite inevitably in the democratic process as ` 
it operates on the international level—more words than deeds, more hopes than 
accomplishments, more aspirations than fulfillments. Scarcely a problem is 
touched upon which is not already within the purview of one or more of the 
numerous international alphabetical agencies which have mushroomed so abun- 
dantly and confusingly in Western Europe during the past five years. Despite 
the resistance of each bureaucracy to any diminution of its “sovereignty,” | 
experts and laymen alike cannot but sympathize with the hope of-many of the 


2° Apart from official Council publications and the useful quarterly summaries of Coun- 
eil activities in International Organization, helpful reports of day-to-day news are to be 
found in Le Monde (Paris) and in Les Dernières Nouvelles d' Alsace (Strasbourg). See also 
Paul Reynaud, Untte or Perish (New York, 1951), pp. 189-210, and the excellent summary 
of the spring sessions of 1951 in Europe and Tomorrow (International Bulletin of the 
European Movement), No. 5 (June, 1951). In a recent interview (New York Timea, 
July 80, 1651), Edouard Bonnefous, President of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
French National Assembly, commented on the rejection by the Committee on Economie 
‘Questions of the Consultative Assembly of the project for a supranational European 
transport authority (which he had vigorously ¢hampioned at Strasbourg in. May) as 
follows: European unity is dead, and the European Assembly at Strasbourg is dead, too, 
and it is tae British who killed them .... I won't go to Strasbourg any more." This 
harsh judgment, however, poses a question different from the famous question of "who 
killed Cock Robin?" In this case, with all respect to M. Bonnefous, the.corpse ia still 
very much alive and kioking. 
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men of Sieben that most, if not all, of these organizations can somehow bé 
brought together under the Council of Europe.: Whether or not this proves 
feasible, the work of the Council, with all its impotence, friction, and frustration, 
nevertheless comes closer to a government of Europe than anything ever before 
attempted on any basis of free choice and voluntary collaboration. It likewise 
` serves, albeit often indirectly and painfully, the human needs and common in- 
terests of free Europeans more effectively than they have ever before, been . 
. Served on a European level. It is therefore certain that the Council of Europe ` 
will not die but live. And it is probable that, in living, it will grow in prestige, 
authority, &nd capacity for action, SP of whether a full federal union ever 
comes to flower or the leas dramatic processes of discussion and agreement 
gradually transfer, in fact if not in form, more and more tasks of ‘policy-making 
and administration .to the representatives i an entity larger than the nation- 
states. 

This dione which is s by no means daa, suggests that it would bi 
desirable, if not indeed imperative, that more Americans learn more about the 
Great. Experiment in Strasbourg. On May 12, 1951, the Consultative Assembly 
unanimously resolved that “it would be of the greatest interest for public 
opinion in the democracies if these problems. of common interest were to be 
discussed by delegations from the two Houses of Congress of the United States 
and from the Consultative Assembly," and instructed its Bureau to take steps 
looking toward such a discussion, “preferably in Strasbourg” or, if need be} in 
Washington. Four days later, President Spaak announced that Lord Layton, 
British Liberal and one of the Assembly Vice-Presidents, would visit Ottawa 
and Washington by authorization of the Standing Committee to discuss plans- 
for an autumn conference, presumably at the time of the second part of the 
. third. Assembly session. \ 
' Buch meetings of legislators from both sides of the Atlantic will be advanta- 
geous to all. Americans, whatever their divergent views on international feder- 
ation, will recognize in.the Council of Europe a partial realization in the Old 
World-of a dream long since come true.in the New. The far horizon of its ulti- 
. mate fulfillment was perceived by Victor Hugo!? more than a century ago: 
“A day will come when these two immense groups, the United. States of Amer- 
ica and the United States of Europe, shall be seen placed in the presence of each . 
other, extending the hand of fellowship across the ocean. . .. In our ancient 
Europe, England took the first step, and by her example declared to the people, 
*You are free! France took the second step, and announced to the people ‘You 
"are sovereigns!’ Let us now take the third step, and all simultaneously, France, 

. England, Germany, Italy, ce America—let us prosleus to all nations: ‘You 

are brethren!” . 


NL 0 "Tho United States of Europe," Presidential Address at. the IERTE Peace 
Congreas in Paris on August 22,.1849. Trans. from World Peace Foundation, Pamphlet 
.Ber., Vol. 4; No. 6, Pt. II Mos 1914), 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR ELECTORAL REFORM IN FRANCE* 


ROBERT G. NHUMANN . : 
7 . University, of California (Los. Angeles) 


The French Constitution does not regulate the precise niodo of election toits 


principal legislative chamber, the National Assembly, beyond stipulating (Art. 
3) that it shall be elected on a territorial basis through direct and universal 
suffrage. This general provision was until recently implemented by a law! which 
` established a proportional list system based.in general on the principal unit of 
French local government, the département? i 

The Assembly. which enacted these electoral laws was completely dominated 
by the three big parties of. the Left, the Communists, the Socialists, and the 
Popular Republican Movement (MRP).! These groups favored proportional 
. representation for a variety of reasons. First of all, devotion to proportionalism 

: was part and parcel of left doctrine—an important point in a country in which 
political battles are carried out to a very large extent on the plane of ideas and 
doctrines. The Communists thought that PR would assure them a large repre- 


. sentation in the dominant branch of goverment, i.e., the Assembly, while the - 


MRP, an essentially new party* without, local organizations and experience 


with precinct work,’ considered it more favorable to its interests than a’ 


system in which its largely unknown candidates would have been hard-pressed 
in a struggle of personalities against older, and therefore better-known, men of 
guch traditional parties as, for instance, the Radicals.® 

Moreover there existed a widespread tendency among the Resistance move- 
ments to condemn most of the institutions which had. characterized the Third 
Republic, and sharp criticism was directed against the allegedly “immoral” 
blocs and cartels among different parties which were the rule under the electoral 
system before 1940. The period of the Resistance had been a time of soul- 
searching during which the French leaders, already mightily inclined toward 


* The author is indebted to the Social Science Research Council and to the John 
Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation for having made possible the ees on 
which this paper is based. 

1 This law was passed on October 5, 1946; see Journal Officiel, Oct. 8, 1946. 

? Different systems prevailed in the overseas territories which send Deputies to the 
National Assembly. See Law No. 46-680 of April 18, 1946, Journal Officiel, April 14, 1946. 

3 This domination could not be considered complete, by French standards, in view of 
the fact that a dividing line between Right and Left was traditionally drawn on the church 
question. The MRP, coe “left” on social and economic issues, is actually a catholic 
party. 


Li 


‘The MRP had its pre-war antecédents in two small groups, the Popular Democratic à 


Party (Parti démocrate populaire) and the Young Republic (La jeune république). 
- * This is of course an American term. In most French parties, with the éxception of the 
Communists, the smallest organizational unit is based on the arrondissement, ` `. 
* A large number of contemporary French leaders emerged from the Resistance. Since 


the Resistance was, of course, a clandestine movement, most of its leaders were virtually . 


unknown to the population at large in 1945 and 1946. This applied particularly to the 
MRP, which was largely a product of.the Resistance. 
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doctrinaire views, were filled with great ideas and theories. Proportional rep- 
resentation made it possible for them to have each party present its own pro- , 
gram without having to compromise through electoral coalitions—although 
coalition governments continued to be inevitable." 

Finally, the logical mind of the French took well to the idea of "justice" . 
whieh PR supposedly representa, inasmuch as theoretically it grants each party 
the exact proportion of seats in the legislature to which its popular vote entitles 

_it. In actual practice, the proportional system adopted in 1946 favored the larg- 
er patties considerably. 

However, the National Assembly which was renewed on June 17, 1951, had 
‘been elected in November, 1946, and the five years between elections had pro- 
duced significant political changes. General Charles de Gaulle had organized his 
-own party, the Rally of the French People (Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais, 
RPF) in 1947, and had since gathered considerable popular support. At the 
same time, the electoral strength of the MRP had suffered a drastic reduction; 
the Radicals and various right-wing groups had rallied; and the Left had been . 
forced into a permanent minority position because of the unbridgeable gulf 
between the Communists and thé non-communist Left. In the second half of 
its term, the National Assembly of HaPdosr was one of the least representativé 
France has ever had. 

In view of this state of affairs, it became highly possible, even probable, ` 
that if proportional representation were retained, the new National Assembly 
would produce a “negative majority," i.e., a majority of Communists and RPF, 
These two extremist groups could not, of course, join to form any coalition 
government, but they could effectively make all orderly government impos- 
sible. This frightening picture. of a “Weimar” France thus presented itself to 
all non-communist parties and caused them all to admit, with more or less 
enthusiasm, that proportional representation had to be abandoned. Even the 
MRP adopted a resolution to this effect at its annual convention at Nantes 
in 1950.. The RPF has always opposed PR. _ ^ 

It Was clear to all that some system had to be found which permitted electoral 
coalitions and utilized them to impose a disadvantage on the Communists, 
who were unable to ally themselves with any major group. However, agreement 
on a specific mode of election proved extraordinarily difficult and frequently 
impossible. The sharpest’ conflict existed within the ranks of the coalition 
government itself, expressing itself most succinctly in the opposing views of - 
the Radicals and of the MRP. The Radical and Radical-Socialist Party, the 
dominant element in the roof organisation called Rally of the Republican Left 


. * During the resistance period and shortly thereafter, there was hope of & new political 
synthesis, free from the party system of the Third Republic. ‘These ideas quickly evap- 
orated in the light of post-liberation political realities. 

* The Communists have voted without exception against every measure proposed by 
the government. The RPF Deputies have nearly as negative a record, having supported the 
government only once and abstained twice up to date. 
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(Rassemblement des Gauches Républicaines, RGR)? advocated a return, pure 
and simple, to the electoral system of the Third Republic, the single-member 
district with run-off election (scrutin d'arrondissement d deux tours). The me- 
chanics of that system were very simple. The electoral district was the small 
arrondissement. Each party presented a single candidate. If one candidate then 
received an absolute majority of all votes cast, he was declared elected. But in 
view of the multiplicity of parties, such an outcome occurred in only a minority 
of arrondissements. In the far greater number of cases, special run-off elections 
had to be held. At these second polls there occurred the famous building of 
blocs and cartels, i.e., agreements among groups of parties or candidates to 
support the strongest among them. 

In the opinion of the Radicals, the arrendissément system with run-off 
elections presented definite advantages. In the first run, all parties have an 


opportunity to make the best of their program and to win the voters over to. 


their arguments. If they are not entirely successful, they will at least learn 
which among their candidates have the largest relative following; and those 
groups which find that they have a certain affinity for one another may then 
cooperate to get one of their candidates elected. In both elections the voter 
knows precisely for whom he is casting his ballot. This is thus an honest, 
aboveboard system which would have achieved the principal purpose of reform, 
namely to place the Communists in a hopeless minority position. 

Beyond these arguments there were also certain political considerations. The 


Radicals are primarily a “party of manoeuvre.” Their political principles, - 


which have not greatly changed since the Belleville program of 1869, are broad 
enough to include some Deputies who are more “left” than the Socialists and 
some who are more "right" than the PRL,” although the prevailing tendencies 
in the party are conservative on social and economie questions and “left” 
only on the issue of state and church." As such, the Radicals are able to form 
coalitions with the Left or the Right as the case may require, which gives 
their party a superb degree of suppleness. 

Another advantage for the Radicals would have been the E E of 
the larger département as an electoral district and a return to the much smaller 
arrondissement. The Radicals are an old party. Their adherents are found on 
all levels of government. In most areas they have: a considerable number of 
mayors, city and (departmental) general councilors, Deputies and Senators.” 


? It ia generally known that the "left" designation of the RGR is.not to be taken too 
literally. Even outright conservative groups have called themselves "Left." The RGR 
tends to go farther to the Right than the Radicals would like, causing much friction, but on 
the question of electoral reform there was unanimity. 

19 The Republican Party of Liberty (Parti républicain de la liberté) actually is a bloo of 
right-wing Deputies and Senators. 5 

1 But less bitterly so than in the past. The Socialista are now the standard bearers of 
the “lay state"—in which the school question is paramount. 

18 Members of the Council of the Republic are now officially called “Senators.” 
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Many prefects and sub-prefects are in their ranks; and although these officials 
are supposed to be non-partisan in the.exercise of their duties, there are obvi- - 
ously many ways in which a prefect can be helpful to his own party. These: 
offieials.are the real core of the Radical party and of Radical strength. (It 
must be remembered that all parties except the Communist are very loosely 
organized and that electoral strength outside the biggest cities is aften a matter 


` «of personal influence and following.) And since the-larger départements are 


plural-member districts, in which it is difficult for candidates to be known well 
all over the district, the Radicals clearly stood to gain by returning to the . 


. system of single-member districts in which their well-known ard frequently 


respected key men might bring their personalities to bear on the electorate. 
The Socialists (SFIO) had much sympathy for the Radical viewpoint on 
this question. They, too, are an old patty with many members in elected and 
appointed office on all levels of government. Among the civil ssrvants their 
number is now very substantial, perhaps predominant, and among the teachers 
in the public schools they hold & very decided majority. Thus, like the Radicals, 
they have much local talent to work with. However, the Socialists are always 
torn between their theoretical-doctrinaire upbringing and a profoundly demo- F 
cratic and humanitarian devotion which leads them to consider the more practi- 
cal side of politics. Perhaps in each militant French Socialist there is a bit of 
the conflict between the principles of Jules-Guesde and those of Jean Jaurés. 


"At any rate, many Socialists still believe in the theoretical excellence of PR 


but have regretfully admitted the necessity for its abandonment, at least 
temporarily. 4 They supported the Radicals on the whole but were content to 


‘let the Radicals do most of the fighting. 


Totally different was the attitude of-the MRP. Although this party had 
emerged from the resistance mcvement to become the largest non-communist 
party of France, its growth “frcm rags to riches" bore within itself the seeds of 
impermanence. In 1946, when the present National Assembly. was elected, the 
MRP was the party most closely associated with the name of De Gaulle and 
was called the “Party of Fidelity." Moreover, the right-wing parties and the 
Radicals being nearly crushed under the leftward trend and the shadow of 
collaborationism, the MRP emerged as the principal anti-communist party. 


` It thus attracted many voters who had otherwise little sympathy or under- 


standing for its political and philosophical principles. When General de Gaulle ` 
organised his RPF in 1947, a large number of. such people left the MRP 
for it, while others went over to the other right-wing and independent groups. 


Still other members were lost to the Radicals and even to the Socialists. The 


result of these losses was first shown in the catastrophic defeat of the MRP in 
the communal elections of 1947. The MRP leadership was therefore desperately 


3 By contrast, not a single prefect and only a few sub-prefecta are adnerents of the 
1 A resolution to thi& effect was adopted at the national Convention of Lille in 1950. 

15 Georges-Bidault, the principal leader of the M RP, was president of the clandestine 
National Council of Resistance, which embraced nearly all groups. 
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ine to make every vote out and to retain as much strength as possible. 
The party is still convinced of the theoretical excellence of the proportional 
system and would probably fare best under it; but its leaders have had to accept 
the abandonment of that system” under the threat of a negative majority. 
The MRP opposed.the run-off election (deuxième tour) because it would tend 
to aid the establishment of “left” versus "right blocs, and in France “Left” is 
still associated with an anti-catholic tradition. Such blocs would mean essen- 
tially a Socialist-Radical coalition which would squeeze the MRP out and force 
it into a coalition with the Right, compromising the left economic and social 
ideology of the MRP. In fact, since the existing right-wing parties are already 
on record as favoring the church viewpoint, an MRP closely associated with 
the Right would lose all reason for existence. The fears of the MRP concerning 
its own predicament were particularly valid in that the question of possible 
state support to parochial schools promised to be one of the principal issues 
in the campaign. Much as the Socialists and Radicals may disagree on eco- 
nomic policy, they see eye to eye on the issue of thie “lay school"; and France ` 


being France, the school issue very often has overshádowed economie questions. 


The MRP feared that the adoption of an.electoral system with run-off 


^ elections would produce a number of situations prejudicial to its interests. 


In areas where the catholic element?! is not decidedly dominant, the significance 
of the school issue would produce a Socialist-Radical alliance against the 
MRP, leaving before the latter the unenviable choice of remaining isolated 
or being forced to join hands with the Right. In either case, the MRP candi- 
dates would be likely to find themselves submerged. On the other hand, in 
strongly catholic regions where the parties of the traditional left would not 
be inclined to make much of the school question, the MRP would have to 
face such formidable opposition of the RPF and of other right-wing and inde- 
pendent groups,!? that a possible alliance with Socialists and Radicals might 
not be sufficiently strong to produce success; in some areas such an alliance 
might even be fatal to the MRP. Like all simplifications, these conditions do: 
not apply to all parts of the country; but they are prevalent in a large number 
of. areas in which the MRP hoped to elect members to the Assembly. 

Another element which contributed to the opposition of the MRP to the 
run-off election is the existence of important divergent tendencies within the 
MRP itself. These tendencies, which often reflect opposing trends within 


18 However, there is a fairly strong minority view among MRP Deputies of lower than 
top rank who want to retain PR. 

17 The fact that the greatly increased post-war generation has now come of school age 
has sharpened the problem in that the public primary schools have proved incapable of 


accommodating this mass and the private schools have had to take the overflow. On the 


other hand, private teachers receive lower pay than public school instructors, causing in- 
ferior instruction at times in private schools. 

18 Practising Catholics who follow the social teaching of the Church are here intended. 
Most Frenchmen are nominal Catholics for census purposes only. . 

19 The significance and influence of independent candidates should not be underesti- 
mated. Their influence is dominant in the an elected National Assembly. 
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French Catholicism at large, might well be heightened if MRP candidates 
in one part of the country would habitually ally themselves with left groups 
while others formed more or less permanent ties with the Right. Emphasizing 
its ideological line of thought as it does, the MRP would be threatened in its 
very existence if a unified body of doctrine were rendered impossible by 
permanent cleavages. 

In addition to these views, the MRP also expressed the fear that a “lay” ` 
or “republican” alliance (Socialist-Radical) might have to cater to the commu- 
nist vote in the run-off election. In that case, argued the MRP, the strongly 
anti-communist stand of Socialists.and Radicals, whose continued participation 
in future coalition governments will probably remain indispensable, might be 
seriously compromised.?° 

All of the well-justified fears of the MRP might have been largely sditicated 
if the principal government parties, the Socialists, the MRP, and the Radicals- 
RGR, could have agreed on a national electoral coalition. But the extreme 
political and regional diversification of the country, which is frequently over- 
looked abroad, made this quite impossible. For instance, in one agricultural 
département, Seine-Inférieure, the MRP found it extremely difficult to enter 
into an electoral alliance with the Socialists because the peasants of that. 
region objected strongly to the 1946-47 policies of the Ministry of Agriculture 
under Tanguy-Prigent, a Socialist. Yet in the neighboring département of Oise 
which has & similar social composition, there are far fewer objections to a : 
Socialist-MRP coalition. Similarly, while the MRP leaders in Haute-Savoie 
endeavored to avoid Socialist entanglement, their colleagues met with no such - 
difficulty in Istre, which is next door. Like instances could be cited for every 
part of the country. The presumption that the government parties would 
naturally support each other, where necessary, all over the country, is without 
foundation. 

Finally, the MRP objected to the reinstitution of the small arrondissement 
. electoral district because the same factors concerning the extent to which 
` the party and its candidates were.known locally, which favored the Radicals, 
would have operated against the MRP. 

Undoubtedly the MRP would have preferred ‘single-run, plurality elections 
in plural-member districts (based i in principle on the département) with a single 
inter-party coalition list. This system would have produced considerable 
pressure upon the government parties to work togethér and would have secured 
a sizeable representation for the MRP. However, such a proposi: never bad a 
chance of being approved by any of the other parties. 

Therefore the MRP pushed a second plan, called apparentement (associ-, 


2% Despite strongly worded recommendations to the contrary by the communist lead- . 
ership, there are now on record a number of cases where an appreciable number of éóom- 
munist voters have shifted to a left coalition in run-off elections for local councils. This 
constitutes some evidence to the generally-held belief that only a minority of the commu- 

“ nist voters fully accept the discipline of the party. 
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ation),*! which would operate in a single-run election. This ingenious scheme 
- was to work in the following fashion. In a given plural-member district (usually 
a département), each party would run its own slate of candidates; but, at the 
same time, several parties would also file with the election authorities their 
intentions to enter into a coupled-list arrangement with each other. Such 
combining is called apparentement. If a single-party list were then.to obtain 
a Majority, its entire slate would be declared elected, the other parties receiving 
no representation. If no single-party list achieved a majority, then all the votes ` 
cast for parties belonging to a given apparentement would automatically be 
added together and counted as supporting the apparentement list. If no appa- 
' reniement list were able to win a majority or if it were impossible i ina given 
département to establish an apparentement, the seats would be distributed 
according to proportional representation. But it was expected that wherever 
candidates of the communists were strong, public opinion would exert pressure’ 
in the interest of apparentement. 

The MRP proposal met with a cool E PA in other quarters. The Com- 
mission on Universal Suffrage of the National Assembly repeatedly rejected 
the principles both of run-off elections and of apparentement, without arriving 
at any positive counterproposals. In vexation over its own failure to make 
&ny progress, the Commission, reversing usual parliamentary procedure, 
reported back to the Assembly that it was unable to report and asked for 
guidance. The Assembly, being equally unable to agree on any guiding princi- 
ples, requested the Commission to try some more. 

The opponents of the single-election apparentement system, especially the 
Radicals, maintained that this proposal constituted an essentially dishonest 
scheme, It'not only required the voter to support one party, one doctrine, 
one slate of candidates—which is perfectly acceptable because the voter 
himself makes this choice—but also stipulated that his vote be counted to 
support other parties and candidates, without giving him an opportunity to 
express his wishes in the matter. Thus a man who voted Radical or Socialist 
because he was against the local curé might find the next morning that he-had 
helped to elect the candidate of the curé. Of course, in run-off elections there - 
are coalitions, but then the sovereign voter is free to support the coalition 
expressly or not. In a single-run apparentement election, he lacks such freedom. 

There was also another, weightier argument against single-run apparente- 
ment which has since proved well founded. If combinations, apparentements, 
have to be concluded before the first test of strength is made, they are often 
too feeble to be effective, and in a number of important areas it may -prove 
impossible to bring them into being at all. For example, because of the school 
issue, there is hesitation in a great many départements, on the part of the Radi- 
cals and the Socialists on the one hand and the MRP on the other, to form pre- 
election cartels. In workers’ districts the Socialists are reluctant to form an 


u Project Roques-Taillade. 
™ For a good detailed report, Bee Le Monde, Deo. 22, 1950. 
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apparentement with the Radicals because of the latter’s conservative economic 
-`~ policy. In some rural areas, on the other hand, the Radicals may consider an 
apparentement with the Socialists dangerous bécause of resentment against the 
real or alleged agricultural policies of the latter. 

In some areas a communist victory might be prevented only by the united : 
action of all major non-communist groups, including De Gaulle’s RPF. Yet 
it would be absolutely impossible for the Socialists to enter into a pre-election 
apparentement with the Gaullists, and their National Congress of Paris, 1951, 

‘has specifically condemned ‘heir doing so. It is not only that their party doc- 
trines make this impossible, but that the Communists would make the most 
of this strange alliance—which would be serious indeed for the Socialists in 

_ their strenuous, though as yet none too successful, attempts to regain the 
“support of labor. ME 

One might ask why pre-election combinations or apparentemenis are certain 

.to fail in many areas, while the same combinations may possibly have greater. 

success in a run-off election. The- answer lies in the fact that only after a 
first-run election are the facts clear. The first run of a two-run election would 

`~ produce three m&in categories of electoral districts. The first category would 
. be composed, of a minority of constituencies in which a majority has been 
achieved by a single party; the second would be composed of those distriets i 
in which no majority has been achieved but in which the Communists arè 
running ahead; the third would include the distriets in which no majority has 

` appeared but in which the Communists are not likely-to carry the field. The 


~ existence of the first category would mean that the election would already have 
been. decided. The third group is of secondary importance, although combina- 


tions might still be formed in order to defeat, for instance, an RPF slate. 

That leaves the districts in which only a combination of non-communist 
forces could prevent the election of Communists. In the face of such an alterna- ` 
_ tive, powerful pressure would be brought to bear on all non-communist parties 
` to forget other differences and work together. The Socialists may hate the RPF, 
but td, be accused of having caused the election of Communists would be of 
serious, perhaps fatal consequences for them. The MRP may feel strongly : 
about the subsidies for parochial schools, but church pressure would undoubt-- 
edly emphasize the paramountcy of defeating the Communists. 

Apart from the apparentement: proposal, other schemes for reform were 
‘presented. As we have seen, the Radicals advocated a return to the arrondisse- 
ment ‘single-member district with run-off election—a system which is widely 
believed to be preferred by the majority of French voters. In addition, the 
Barrachin proposal would have extended it to the departmental level, requiring 
only plurality in the second run to declare an entire slate elected. The Coty 
proposal suggested the same approach, but with majority required in both 
runs. The Buron proposal submitted & system of preferential voting in which 
the extremes were designed to cancel-each other out, thus favenns the center 
groups. . 

The government of Premier René Pleven, which had received Radical par- . 


r 
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ticipation on the promise of electoral. reform, eontbuted its own scheme, 
worked out by the late Paul Giaccobbi (Radical); but it succeeded merely in 
combining the objectionable features of all other proposals, and waa rejected. 
Then, upon the suggestion of the Socialist minister Guy Mollet, an inter- 
ministerial committee was formed to work out a solution. This move seemed 
to be ingenious because of the committee’s composition. It was headed by 
a Radical (Giaccobbi), but the Radicals were in a minority. The most important 
group in it was that of the MRP ministers, but they were headed by the highly 
respected, Robert Schuman, who was believed to'be willing to compromise. 
The committee's' proposal, however, also failed in the National-Assembly, 
and in its wider ramifications caused the fall of the Pleven cabinet. 

In this struggle, the MRP had;5ne considerable tactical advantage over the 
Radicals and right-wing groups: it was prepared to defend the single-run, 
departmental election at any cos) —even at the price of retaining the propor- 
tional system. ‘(After all, that sy! tem was deemed to be advantageous to the 
MRP—though hardly to the Rel ublic.) The Radicals and right-wing groups 
wanted to abandon PR at any. prize, and they finally had to swallow the bitter 
pill of paying the price which tlie MRP demanded. The Socialists played a 
curious role in this long-drawn-o ıt struggle; they supported, at one time or 
another, practically all important proposals, so long as thelatter showed promise 
of providing ground for compromise. 

The end did not come. easily. |Prémier Henri Queuille (Radical), who suc- 
ceeded Pleven, had come to the} sonclusion that the MRP would have to be 
appeased, but he met great resist ince among his party colleagues. This resist- 
- ance was especially strong in the Council of the Republic, where the Radicals 

and Independents predominate;. Because of the constitutional provision 
requiring the National Assembly, to override the Council of the Republic by ` 
an absolute majority if the negative vote of the Council has also been adopted 
by such a majority, the final jplan was ‘twice defeated—despite Premier 
Queuille’s skill in obtaining a 1 ajority in the Assembly.” After.its second 
defeat,” the electoral reform project’ was rescued only by action of the President 
_ of the National Assembly, Edouard Herriot, who,.on highly questionable con- 
atitutional and parliamentary grounds, recommitted it to committee examina- 
tion insteed of taking it off the calendar.* The committee. (Commission on the 
Universal Suffrage) manufacturer the required change in the project in order 
‘to have it resubmitted to a vote i the Assembly. In the meantime, the parties 
of the majority made every effort to gather the few extra votes necessary” 


9 A majority of all members votind. but not of all members. 

% In the second vote in the National Assembly the project was adopted: by a vote of 
308 against 270. However, 811 votes were required to override, the negative decision of the 
Council of the Republic. ` 

% President Herriot. quoted three recent precedents to sustain hig decision. For a ver- 
batim report of the debate:and-of the president's decision, see Le Monde, April 29, 1951. 

3?! In the second vote on April 27, 14 Socialist Deputies voted against their colleagues. 
They were reprimanded by the party's executive committee (comité directeur). Most Social- 
ist Senators had also voted against the government's proposal. ' 
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to override the Council of the Republic; and on May 7, 1951, the new electoral 
law was final adopted. Since the government pure ventes a June 
_ election,?? it was just about time. 

The new. electoral law follows closely the plan advocated by the MRP, 
There is only one election, with no run-offs. The basic electoral district is the 
département®® and there can be subsidiary, coupled lists (apparentement). In 
each constituency, which is naturally a multi-member district, each political 
party may submit a list of candidates containing as many names as the district 
has Deputies to elect. At thé same time, and necessarily before the élection, 
some of the parties may- also register with the prefecture’ a coupling-of-lists 

~, arrangement (apparentement). However, only those parties may list themselves 
as ‘members of an apparentement which are designated as "national," which 
means that each one of them must have candidates running in at least, thirty 
départements?! 

-~ - These lists of candidates, submitted by the respective parties, show the 
` names of the candidates in their order.of rank. Thus, if four candidates were 
to be declared elected out of a list of seven, it would be the first four who would 
win seats, Tt is true that, under the new electoral law, the voter may change 
the order of listing and may even replace an “official” candidate by a 'write- 
in" name of his own choice. However, this right is almost certain to be meaning- 
less because the law decrees that such preferential listings can be counted 
‘only when at least half of those voting for one party express EUM. 
Such à result is not likely. to occur very often, if ever. 

In addition, the votér may also take the names of candidates from one list 
and place them on another (panachage).* As we have seen, this action does 


. 1 By 332 against 248. Against the proposal voted: 167 Communists and 16 pro-com- 
munist leftist groups, 1 Socialist, 11 Radicals, 1 UDSR, 25 right-wing Deputies, 24 RPF 
and 3 pro-RPF. For the proposal voted: 96 Socialists and 8 associated Deputies, 31 Radi- . 
cals, 138 MRP, 47 right-wing Deputies, 2 Independents, One Deputy abstained, 20 
Deputies did not take part in the vote, and 13 were absent.  - 

38 A June election is supposed to favor the government parties while an October or . 
November date is supposed to favor the extremes, espécially the Communists. In June, 
prices of food—an especially important issue in France—are relatively low and people are 
happy in the thought of the coming vacations. In October, prices are high, winter clothes 
must be bought, sghoo! books acquired, coal purchased, eto. 

39 However, several départmenis form more than one constituency. They are Bouches- 
du-Rhóne, Nord, Pas-de-Calais, Rhône, Seine (Paris), Seine-et-Oise, Seine-Inférieure; and . 
the Gironde. Except for the Gironde, this same situation existed in 1946. 

30 Apparentements must be listed at least three days before the official start of the 
electoral campaign, i.e., twenty-three days before the polls open. ; 

” The fact that a list has entered an apparentement is announced by the prefect and 
should also be stated on the respective ballots. However, it is significant that ballots’ which : 
omit this mention remain valid nevertheless.. 

3i Tf there are not enough preferential ballota to affect the sequence of candidates, 
' preferential ballots are counted as supporting the “official” list. ' 

33 The law is poorly drafted. Art. 16 speaks of panachage and means preferential voting. 
However, true panachage means complete freedom for the voter to make up his own list, 
including substituting one name by another taken from a different list. 
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not affect the list to which the names have been added unless one half of the 
voters of that party have expressed some kind of preference; but in this case 
the preferential vote is not entirely lost, for each list receives the total votes 
cast for its candidates, even though some of those votes may have been cast 
for them as write-in candidates on some other list. 

A party list which obtains a majority of all votes cast is lued elected in 
its entirety, while all other lists lose out completely. However, this will not 
happen very often. If no one list obtains a majority, the apparentements begin 
to play. The votes of all coupled lists are then added together; and if it is found 
that this total vote constitutes a majority, the apparentement is declared 
elected, other lists receiving no seats. In this case, the seats are apportioned 
among the member parties according to proportional representation on the 

` basis of the method of the strongest average. In other words, the seats are 
apportioned among the member-parties of the apparentement according to the 
system of 1946, with the.significant exception that only the votes of the 
apparentement parties are counted. However, apparentement peu which 
obtain less than five per cent of the vote receive no seats. 

If the apparentement has failed to obtain a majority or if there has been no 
apparentement in a particular electoral district, PR prevails, largely, as it did 

: in 1946. However, there is one difference. If there has been an apparentement, . 
albeit an unsuccessful one, it is counted as a single list, which, under the method 
of the strongest average, gives a certain advantage to lists that obtain a large 
vote. 

Special arrangements are provided for the départment of the Seine (Paris) and 
the adjacent dépariment of Seine-et-Oise. Here there are no apparentements but 
only PR, but with a difference from the system of 1946, in that the votes are 
apportioned according to the method of the strongest remainder and not ac- 
cording to that of the strongest average. Since the method of the strongest 
remainder favors the smaller parties, the reason for its adoption i is obvious; 
both the RPF and the Communists are strong in the Paris region.** 


M Let us assume that a certain list composed of five candidates has received 1,000 votes 
and that candidates À and B on that list have received 20 and 40 votes, respectively, by 
'panachage on some other list, The yotes are now counted together, namely 1,000 +20 +40 
= 1,060. This total is divided by the number of candidates (5), giving each one an average 
of 212, ` 
35 The method of the strongest average is applied by taking the number of votes cast 
for the strongest party as the basis for the apportionment of seats for the other parties. 
Larger parties are therefore favored. One seat is given outright to the party with the largest 
vote. Then the vote of that party is divided by two, and the resultant figure is compared 
with the total vote of the next largest party. If that party has more votes than half of the 
first party, it receives one seat. Then its votes are divided by two, and the resultant figure 
is applied to the next strongest party, and so on. When all parties qualified to take a seat 
are used up, the procedure begina again at the top, until all seats allotted to the electoral 
district have been distributed. 
* Under the method of the strongest remainder, the total vote of all parties combined is 
divided.by the number of seats to be apportioned. The resulting figure is the electoral quo- 
tient. This quotient is now applied to the votes of each party to determine how many seats : 
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Other special regimes are also decreed for the départements of Guadeloupe, 

Martinique, and Réunion, where proportional representation and the method 
` of the strongest remainder prevail, and for the département of Guyana, where 
a single Deputy is elected in a simple plurality election without run-off.. 

A significant innovation of the new electoral law is the introduction of the - 
by-election. Under the 1946 system, a vacancy in the National Assembly was 
filled by simply replacing a deceased or resigned member by the next man 
or woman on his party's list. Now, by-elections are to be held; utilizing the 
system of the Third Republic, namely, scrutin d'arrondissemeni à deux tours— 
single-member districts, majority vote, and run-off elections. This system 
applies to all dépdrtements and has been described as & partial victory for the 
forces favoring the run-off election. But the truth is that no other system would . 
have been technically feasible. Incidentally, no by-elections will be held during 
the last six months before the normal end of an Assembly term.?’ 

The electoral law described above guarantees that its incredible complexities 
will remain a book with seven seals to the overwhelming, and overwhelmed, 
majority of the electorate. It has neither the advantage of producing an 
accurate picture of public opinion nor the classical simplicity of the Anglo- - 
American system, and it does not promise stable majorities—though that 
possibility may not exist in France. Whén the debate over the electoral reform 
— began, the main issue was that of preventing the Communists, and to a lesser 
extent the RPF, from dominating the new Assembly. When the debate ended, it 
centered on the means by which the Deputies-of an'unrepresentative Assembly. 
‘could continue: their political lives at all costs. In the United States and. 
England, an attempt of this kind would have resulted in an outery of rage all ` 
over the country, in hundreds of protest/meetings, in thousands of indignant 
letters to the Members of Congress or of Parliament and to the editors of the 
legding newspapers. But in France, the “gerrymandering” on a gigantic-scale 
: and by a variety of methods—this prolonged and at times ridiculous struggle 
which Rémy Roure, editorial writer for Le Monde, justly termed “la triste 

comédie—” was met only with monumental indifference. 


* * *€ 


As things worked out, the election of June 17, 1951, is Sardi clearly 
that the electoral reform, whatever its shortcomings, caved France from an - 
anti-Republican majority in the National Assembly. The Communists and De 
Gaulle’s RPF together polled 48.2 per cent of the vote in metropolitan France 
alone; the operation of the 1946 electoral law with its system of proportional 
representation on the basis of the strongest average, added to the vote from 


each is to receive. But a party whose vote is inferior to the quotient and superior to the 
remainder of votes of the strongest party after the first determination of seats,-also re- 
ceives a seat. Under the method of the strongest average, such a party would have re- 
ceived no seats and the stronger parties would have received more. 

*' The above discussion concerns only elections in metropolitan France, 
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overseas PR would have given.the two large PE well over half the 
seats in the National Assembly. 

.When the.election date was announced and the stis: cum. into the 
confusing struggle for the making and unmaking of apparentemente, there were 
times when it seemed as if nothing positive could possibly be achieved. How- 
ever, as has happened before in the history of France, the Republic was saved 
by its enemies, in this case by General de Gaulle. The General decided that 
his party would not enter' into any apparentement or list with any party or 
group which did not accept his leadership and the integral program of the 
RPF, notably the demand for drastic constitutional changes. Had De Gaulle 
proved himself more flexible, a number of Deputies of the “Third Force" 
parties, especially among the RGR?! and the MRP, would have entered into 


‘an apparentement with the RPF, and the tendency to collaborate with the 


RPF would have been even greater among the right-wing independents. 


_ But the categoric decision of the General, by rendering this generally impossible, 


cemented the often unwilling apparentemenis between the Third Force parties, 
which frequently included independent, right-wing groups. The threatened 


` disintegration of the center, which the électoral law might have encouraged, 


was thus avoided. 


‘In the ninety-five electoral districts of metropolitan France (the départements 


of Seine and Seine-et-Oise not included), eighty-seven apparentements were 
registered with the various prefectures. Among them, thirteen constituted 


agreements between the RPF and other groups. In most of these cases, these . 


other groups were right-wing independents; but in some départements local 
conditions enabled the formation of very unusual apparentenients. For instance, 


l in the départements of Haute-Loire, Lozère, and Haute Saône, and in the Vendée, 
the RPF formed apparantements with the local MRP list, In the Gironde, | 


the Vosgts, and the Yonne, RPF-RGR apparentemenis were established. 


Most other apparentements were between government parties, although the. 


composition varied greatly, frequently including right-wing independents. In 
fifteen apparentements the Socialists were excluded or excluded themselves 
from the arrangement; and in five départements, apparentements between 
Socialists and Radicals excluded the MRP. : 

Among thé eighty-seven apparentements, thirty- obtained acne SUCCESS; 
that is to say, they received a majority of the votes cast and thereby garnered 
all seats in the départements concerned. But even where such a result could not 
be obtained, the electoral law gave the apparentements the advantage under 
the strongest average method of apportioning the seats. Apparentements and 
single interparty lists had also enabled certain leaders of the middle-of-the- 


a: The energetic opposition of Edouard Herriot to electoral collaboration with the 
RPF prevented most Radicals from leaving the folds of the Third Force. 
. 3 In Bordeaux (Gironde) a split occurred in the Radical ranks when the local leader 
of the party, Chaban-Delmas, broke with its leadership, especially M. Herriot, and ran on 
the RPF ticket while retaining his RGR (but not Radical) affiliation. 
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road parties to lend their personal prestige to the republican coalition. This . 
was especially true in the départemenis of Cétes du Nord (René Pleven), 
Eure (Mendez-France), Corréze*" (Henri Queuille), and the Loire (Bidault, 
Pinay, and Claudius Petit). A formal change was also imposed upon the many 


i independent right-wing candidates, who had to constitute themselves into 


Joose, unorganized, and temporary groups in order to qualify : as anor 
under the electoral law. 
The provisions of the law which permitted preferential voting (vote prefeentet 


‘and panachage) were without, direct effect, as relatively few voters availed 


themselves of this right. What preferential voting there was, startled some of 
the government leaders by revealing popularity in some cases and the opposite - 
in others; but its effect was personal rather than political. i 

In.a negative sense, however, the preferential vote caused some difficulties. 
The law had specified that lists or apparentements which obtained a majority 
of the vote would receive all the seats in a given electoral district. In its actual 
operation this provision, which its draftsmen had considered quite clear, proved 
to be the source of some vexation. Let us assume, for instance, that a list. 
containing three names had received 55,000 votes. Candidate A's name had 
never been replaced by another and he thus received 55,000 votes. Candidate 


* B, however, received only 52,000 (the other 3,000 ballots having his name 


crossed out and replaced by a name from another list) and Candidate C 
received 50,000 votes. The vote for the list is thus 55,000-+52,000+ 50,000 
= (157,000+3) =52,333. Yet 55,000 ballots have actually been cast for the . 
party whose list is under consideration. Should the required majority now be 
counted from the total number of ballots cast (bulletins valables, for this list 
55,000), or from the sum total of list averages (suffrages de liste, for this list 
52,333)? In départements where the parties run neck-to-neck, this point makes 
a considerable difference. The question came up in Bas-Rhin and Seine- 
Iniérieure and threatens to appear in other départements as well. The electoral 
commission has decided that the maj jority is-to be counted from the total num- 
ber of ballots cast. But since the MRP is going to carry this question into the 
National Assembly itself, the issue cannot be considered finally settled.” 
As was to be expected, the operation of the electoral law resulted in a con-, 
siderable disproportion between electoral vote and representation, in the 
National Assembly. The Communists, against whom the law was originally 
directed, received 26.5 per cent of the vote and have 103 seats out of the total 
of 625.4 The Socialist party, which received only 14.5 per cent of the vote, 


 Corréze has been notable for the fact that it has given the Communists 40.7 per cent 
(8.8 per cent in 1946) of its vote, although 75 per cent of its population are peasants. 


' Queuille-and his list polled slightly more than the Communists without obtaining a ma- 


jority. 
` * Under the decision of the electoral commission the Bas-Rhin dépariment has elected 
5 MRP, 3 RPF, and 1 Communist. According to the other way of computing, 8 MRP and 
1 Independent would have been declared elected. 
“ Two additional seats are to be filled by Deputies from New Caledonia and Oceania, 
TURS elections take place at a later date. 
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holds 104 seats. The RPF, with 21.7 per cent of the vote, has received 118 
seats, while the RGR, which obtained only 11.5 per cent of the vote, Bias received 
94 seats. Within the governmental majority, the distribution of seats is also ; 
unequal, The MRP, for instance, received more votes than the RGR but is 
represented by fewer Deputies. . 

"The system of apparentement appears to have had the further result of loosen- 
ing tbe control of the central party executive committees and strengthening 
the position of local leaders, who were primarily responsible for the formation 
of the apparentements. In this fashion the newly elected National Assembly 
may have more similarity to the Chamber of Deputies únder the Third Repub- 
lic than to its predecessor. The same factor haa also played a part in enhancing 
the stature of certain personalities of the Right, Bike Daladier and Reynaud, . 
who seem destined to play an exceptional role in the next few years. 

The extreme danger of a negative majority has caused many groups and 
parties to collaborate in regions in which such a joint effort had hitherto been 
considered a near-impossibility. The future will show to what extent this fact 
will lead to more durable alliances. Similarly the practice of the new National 
Assembly will reveal to- what extent apparentement considerations will affect 
interparty relations in parliament. 

The electoral law of May 7, 1951, was a halfway measure designed to meet, « 
a specific situation. It led to practical results because of the intransigeance of 
General de Gaulle. What the effect of this law would be in a future election, 
if the opponents of the Fourth Republic maintain a more flexible policy, is 
quite another question. In other words, the law has all the earmarks of the 
provisional. If French political history is to be a guide, this characteristic may 
well give it a long life. 


BRITISH TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING: 
X LOCAL PARTICIPATION 


R. VANCE PRESTHUS 
Michigan State College 


"The sacrifice of local autonómy and the subordination of individual Seite: 
to the implementation of public policy have long been prominent among the 
. charges against planning writ large. Few would deny the existence of these 
. potentials. While a generous optimism may assume that planners are motivated 
by public purpose alone, the experience of our time has too often demonstrated - 
that power corrupts. And planning is uniquely power. On the other hand, 
though the vesting of authority commensurate with great ends necessarily 
provokes the threat of arbitrary decision, the crushing economic problems 
which face Britain today demand solution, and great power must be ventured. 
Happily, however, power is negotiable. A tradition of civil freedom and a 
responsible Parliament provide impressive sanctions against maladministra- 
` tion. Nor is authority inevitably the antagonist of liberty. Indeed, one may 
. Suggest, with Kant, that far from adversary, authority is the condition making : 


E liberty possible, for law is the foundation of freedom. 


From Robert Owen on, British socialists have insisted that socialism must 
mean a recasting of the political Weltanschauung of the individual. Historic 
concepts. of individualism must be modified by & community ethic. Greater 
‘demands simultaneously are made of the individual. If planning is to succeed, 
he must become the perfect egoist, self-disciplined enough, virtuous enough, - 
* to forego immediate gains for those of a future he may never know. This is to 
ask intellectually that the dogma of automatism be abandoned in favor of a 
view bound up with evolution and relativity, the supereminent realities of the 
new science. The world becomes dynamic, pluralistic, a world in which synthesis, 
and direction await planning. 

_ While planners are not unaware of the anti-rationalist challenge of planning,! 
nor ignorant of the sometimes compelling logic of those who see in the expand- | 
ing periphery of national control a painful constriction of individual liberty, 
these are lesser imperatives, the former unduly pessimistic, if not undemocratic, - 
the latter a conditional good assigned, with Wootton’s “private producer 
freedoms,” g relatively lower priority in the national hierarchy of ends. 

1 See; among others, H. Morgenthau, Scientific Man vs. Power Politics (Chicago, 19486); 
‘Ch. b; or H. Simons, Economic Policy for a Free Society (Chicago, 1948). 

3 Perhaps this statement is unfair. “Individual freedom" remains a matter of definition. 
For socialists, political or civil freedom without economic freedom (security) remains 
vague conceptualism. Few socialists, moreover, would agree that “individual freedom” 
had in.fact a lesser priority in Britain today. Indeed the opposite would be maintained, ` 
with considerable justice: one thinks immediately of frequent strikes in nationalized 
industry, of unrestricted and unrestrained criticism of the Government by the opposition 
press, etc. Nevertheless, the Labour Government, with Jeremy Bentham, appears to re- 
x gard majority eee as an i moral imperative, . 
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Instead, planning is viesedi asa collectively-oriented process; given life by that ` 
measure af rationality seen (however fleetingly) in the affairs of men. Certain 
limited areas of common agreement do exist, providing at once a substratum of 
consent and a delineation of the scope of planning. 

I think it beyond reasonable question, for example, that by 1945 & national 
consensus held rehabilitation of the coal industry attainable only through 
nationalization.? Today equally, a dominant political opinion appears to equate 
the national welfare with a positive state, increasingly responsible for the secur- 
ity, even the happiness, of the community. Planning without a purpose has 


been called a contradiction in terms, and it is perhaps the distinguishing ~ ` 


feature of British planning that the grand ends of state can be set down in 
meaningful election manifestoes for endorsement by a mature electorate. Here 
a significant implication arises in terms of the total effect of Labor's program 
for town and country planning: whereas local autonomy has been held inevi- 
tably to suffer from planning on a national scale, the opposite result may occur. 
Local authorities may. enjoy a renascence of power. Under the 1947 statute, 
there has been a vitalizing delegation of authority: to local planning agencies. 
Indeed, "the powers for positive planning that have been given . . . will mean 
` a degree of cooperation of local governments with central government not 
hitherto attempted if these powers are to be used successfully.’ 

The Town and Country Planning Act (1947). The present statute reflects 
an experience from 1909 to 1944 wherein legislation was found inadequate to ` 
evolving needs. Part II of the 1909 Housing Act was the first attempt to carry 
out town planning on a scale exceeding that of the single local authority. 
Permissive in character, the statute made possible the creation of Joint Town 
Planning Commissions. The commissions possessed: no executive power and 
their principal function became the preparation of master plans which the local 
authority might adopt or reject as it saw fit. Moreover, only town planning 
was authorizad; not until the Planning Act of 1932 was the scope of planning 
extended to include adjacent or contiguous areas. In retrospect, perhaps the 
chief value of the 1909 legislation lay in its dramatization,on a national scale 
of the principle of planned land-use control. 

The 1932 Act, administered by the Ministry of Health, brought the county . 
councils into the planning process. Earlier legislation had designáted the county 
boroughs, non-eounty boroughs, and the urban and rural districts as the local 
planning authority. Development plans under the Act required approval by 
Parliament, and amendments to such schemes involved an especially cumbrous 
procedure. This rigidity and‘ lack of authority on the part of local planning 
agencies inhibited participation; few local authorities took all the formal steps 
required in the preparation and maven of development plans. The majority 


3 R. Vance Presthus, “Financial Aspects of Britain’s National Coal Board,” Journal of 
Politics, Vol. 12, pp. 348-370 (June, 1950). 

* R. T. Kennedy, “A Ministry for All Town and- Country- Planning i in | England &nd 
Wales," Traffic Quarterly, Vol. 3, p. 148 (April, 1949). t 
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preferred-to grant planning permission under an Interim Development Order 
pending the establishment of a more comprehensive statute. 

Meanwhile, the neglect of physical planning and urban sodovelocutent in 
the industrial North, and the sprawling growth of the Greater London conurba- 
tion, provided stark evidence of the need for legislation authorizing positive 
land-use planning. The Royal Commission of 1937 reflected popular sentiment 
by recommending, in the Barlow Report of 1940, the establishment of a minis- 
try or board to deal exclusively with the related aspects of planning. 

During this entire period any substantial redevelopment was prevented by 
the inadequacy of existing legislation in the vexing areas of compensation and 
compulsory acquisition. In brief, the inability of local authorities to sustain 
the financial burden involved in compensation and new development led either 
to timid, haphazard planning or to no planning at all. While advisory schemes 
were created in profusion, with rather excellent results in public awareness, 
: their value was limited in the main to that of preliminary designs for the de- 
velopment plans to be required under subsequent legislation. It remained for 
-the Uthwatt Committee, after examining the entire question of compensation 
and development rights, to present a courageous recommendation which be- 
came, in effect, the frame of reference of the present statute. It suggested 
the vesting in the state of the rights of development lying outside the built-up areas on 
payment of fair compensation, such vesting to be secured by the imposition of a prohibi- 
tion against development otherwise than with the consent of the state, accompanied by 


the grant of compulsory purchase power of acquiring land itself when wanted for be pabio 
purposes or approved private development." - 


The devastation of air bombing during World War II provided. a final im- 
petus.* In 1943, the coalition Government established a Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, directed to secure “consistency and continuity in the fram- 
ing and execution of a national policy with respect to the use and development 
of land throughout England and Wales." From 1944 to 1946, several acts were 
passed treating related problems of planning. In sum, this was interim legis- 
lation designed to freeze the existing land-use pattern, negate speculative de- 
velopment, and generally ease the way for planning in the post-war era. 


* Ministry of Works and Plannjng, Expert Committee on Compensation and Better- 
ment, Final Report (Cmd. 6886, London, H.M.8.O., 1942), p. 27. 

. ., * "It was during the war, after the bombing of our main towns, that the public took a 
remarkable interest in planning. Before the war few people had realisod what could be 
done to improve our towns and even those who did lived in despair. But the bombing 
tore gaps in many congested areas and it was obvious that we should have to rebuild on-a 
large scale as well as add new suburbs. The question was how? At that time we were - 
thinking hard about the iuture, though all our energies were devoted to war. They were 
difficult days and we had to believe we could put many things right when we got out of the: 
immediate meas. We were going to be forced to rebuild whole districts in our towns and 
there was a natural and universal agreement that we could improve on the hit-and-miss 
methods of our fathers. We could do it through planning" (Professor Gordon Stephenson, 
“New Towns Policy in Great Britain," paper read at the National Conference, American 
Institute of Planners, Long Beach, California, September 16, 1948). ` 
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In the 1947 Act, which came into effect in July of 1948, the Labour Govern- - 
ment created the first positive, comprehensive legislation’ covering town and , 


country planning and the. development’ of land." Extending to every acre in 


England and Wales, the Act is éxtremely complex, embracing a constellation: 
of activity and interest ranging from the rebuilding of London to the conversion 


. of homes to teashops. While earlier legislation was permissive, placing upon 


local authorities no obligation to prepare planning. schemes and restricted- 
largely to blighted or war-damaged areas, the new Act requires that local 
councils prepare comprehensive development plans within a period of three ` 
years. Moreover, by limiting planning authorities to county councils and county 
borough councils, the statute reduces drastically the number of individual 
planning agencies from some 1,400 to approximately 150. The vast majority 
of provisions found in earlier statutes are Wepend and the following 3 innova- 
tions appear: : ; 
1. The establishment of the Central Land Board, & public corporation fused vith 
important financial and administrative functions under the Aot. 
2. Powers of compulsory acquisition of land in the national ipek with proper com- 
pensation. 
3. Express provision directing the preparation and lamanta ton of development 
_ plans by local authorities. . 
, 4. The requirement of “planning permission, n danoi by the local authority to private 
and public developers. 
5. The nationalization of all Jevsonuend values in land for a global sum of 300 million 
, pounds, and the assessment of “development charges” against developers. 


“A body corporate with perpetual succession,” the Central Land Board’ 
like the other public corporations established by the present Government, is 
largely the creature. of its parent Minister. He appoints the Board. He may 
summarily remove members in accord with rules and orders promulgated by 
himself. He enjoys a similar latitude in the power to issue '*in the national 


^ 


' jnterest" general directions whieh the Board Eo in the performance of 


functions under this Act, comply with. ..."? 

The principal f notions of the Board are three: the acquisition of land, the 
payment to owners for losses of "development values," and the levy of ‘‘de- 
velopment charges" arising from the grant of land-use permission by local 
planning authorities. Land may be acquired “for any purpose connected with 
the performance of functions under. the Act." Moreover, “if the Minister is ` 
satisfied that it is expedient i in the public interest that the Board should acquire _ 
any land for any such purpose as aforesaid, and that the Board are unable to 
acquire the land by agreement on reasonable terms, he may authorise the Board 
to acquire the land compulsorily. . . . ”° Land is to be held and disposed of in, 


’ For an excellent interpretative work on the Act, see J. Kekwick, Town and Country 


` Planning Law (London, 1947); also Harvard Law Review, Vol. 60, pp. 800-811 (May, 1947). - 


* R. Vance Presthus, “British Publis Administration: The National Coal Board,” 
Public Administration Review, Vol. 9, pp. 200-210 (Summer, 1949). 

? 10 and 11 Geo. 6, c. 51., Seo. a). 

© Ibid., Sec. eae 
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accordance with dies issued by the Minister. The Board per se, it abel 
be noted, has no power to carry out development; rather, it acts as inter- 
mediary, buying land, determining its most productive use under the public | 
interest sanction, and disposing of it to local authorities, development corpora- 
tions, and “statutory undertakers” (persona engaged in publie utility enter- 
prises). 

Tn respect to the Board function of making payment to property owners for 
losses arising under the Act, a compensation fund of 300 million pounds has 
been established in aecordance with Treasury estimates of aggregate develop- 
ment values throughout England and Wales. By this device the Government - 
is protected against the exorbitant total sum which would résult if calculations 
were accepted on an individual basis throughout the nation. Several criteria 
have been established to determine eligibility for compensation. These range : 
from payment “‘in the case of all properties . . . depreciated in valueby virtue of 
this Act,” to losses arising from "disturbance" and “severance.” Hardship 
will, for example, arise due to the freezing of the value of land at existing use 
jalus: In the future, when a. landowner sells property, he will receive only its 
value for the particular use to which the property is devoted. Previously, assum- 
ing that unimproved land was being sold for building sites or agricultural 
development, a higher price could have been obtained. The differential between 
this. amount and the “existing use value" of the land will under certain condi- 
tions be paid by the State to the seller." 

Broadly conceived, the nationalization of development. TE is a means 
whereby effective control over & limited national asset can be maintained in 
thg publie interest. The following is an official statement: : 

' The first assumption we have made is that national planning is intended to be a reality 
and a permanent feature of the administration of the internal affairs of this country. We 
assume that it will be directed to ensuring that the best use is made of lend with a view to 
secüring economie efficiency for the community and well-being for the individual, and 
that it will be recognised that this involves the subordination to the publie good of the , 
personal interest and wishes of land-owners. Unreserved acceptance of this conception of 
planning is vital to a successful reconstruction policy, for every aspect of a nation’s ac- 
tivity is ultimately dependent on land. The denser the population, the more intensive the 
.use Of land becomes in order that the limited area may be capable of furnishing the services 
required: the more, complex the productivé organisation of society, the more highly de- 


veloped must be the control of land utilisation exercised by or on behalf of the com- 
munity." 


. Finally, the Board assigns, with certain exceptions, & "development charge" 
against recipients of permission for development.” Although some evidence 


u This is an idealized statement of an infinitely complicated process, the ramifications 
of which cannot be considered here. 

1 Ministry of Works and Planning, Expert Committee on Compensation and Better- 
ment, op. cit., p. 11. 

ni "Development" id defined in the Act as “the carrying out of building, engineering, 
mining or other operations in, on, over or under land, or the making of any material 
change i in the use of any building or land.”’> | 
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indicates that citizens regard this as merely another form of taxation (the term 
“betterment tax” has appeared), the Government's rationale is that property 
value is appreciated by land-use permission and this increment should be as- _ 
sumed by the developer.“ At present the development charge is assessed at 
100 per cent of the "increased value due to planning permission." A rather 
indefinite valuation formula is employed and there is no appeal against deter- 
minations of the Board. Although some improvement has been effected through 
Regulations, this valuation procedure remains among the creaking parts of the 
new legislation. 

The Structure of Local Action.—The Government has clearly provided for a 
generous measure of local participation in the planning under the 1947 Act. 
The councils of each county or county borough are designated as the Local 
Planning Authority. If expedient in the view of the Minister, and after approval 
by all councils concerned, Joint Planning Boards may be instituted as the plan- 
ning authority for two or more counties. Satellite jurisdictions are assured of 
expression by the stipulation that the local planning authority shall consult ` 
with their councils when formulating plans which affect them. The statute 
further provides that the planning authority may appoint planning committees. 
The will of local governments is expressed largely through a hierarchy of such 
committees, whose powers and procedure have been outlined in “schemes of 
delegation” prepared by local planning authorities at the direction of the Min- 
ister. 

In Lancashire, the county has been divided into nineteen divisions, each with 
8 committee comprising representatives from the county, the non-county 
borough and.the urban and rural district councils. These committees function 
as agents of the local planning authority, granting planning permission, arrang- 
ing for the conduct of proceedings in opposition to appeals, giving advice on 
the development plans for their respective areas, reviewing the planning deci- 
sions of local councils, and exercising such additional powers and duties as the 
planning authority may direct. The committees are provided with a planning 
staff which advises them on technical matters, assists in the preparation of briefs 
for appeal proceedings, and discharges routine administrative tasks of the plan- 
ning authority at the divisional level. 

At the apex of the committee structure is the County Planning Committee. 
Two-thirds of its members are from the county council, while the remainder . 
are divided equally among representatives from the non-county boroughs and 
the urban and rural districts. Planning is immeasurably strengthened by this 
organizational facet which places the planning agency within the operating 


“ The Act merely adumbrated, in a single subsection, 70 (2), the method of determina- 
tion of this charge. Administrative regulations have since outlined a formula and an at- 
tempt has recently been made to set down generalizations. See W. A. Leach, “Principles of 
Development Charge Valuations,” Journal of Planning Law, pp. 145-154 (March, 1949). 

15 “Local participation” here is meant to include not only the activity of the local 
planning authority and subordinate units of government (non-county boroughs, urban 
and rural districts), but also the measure of influence enjoyed by local interest groups and 
the individual. 
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structure of government.!5 Exclusive of the PEA county borough councils 
which are autonomous planning authorities, this Committee is the final author 
ity for land-use. Here the final disposition of plans and recommendations ema- 

rating from about one hundred local jurisdictions is effected. ; 
"^ While larger decisions of policy involving matters such as the location -of 
trunk roads or the relocation of industry are set down by the County Committee 
after consultation with the Ministries of Transport and Health or the Board of 
Trade, decisions of a local nature are delegated to the jurisdiction concerned.” 
If a request for planning permission occurs in an urban district, it is handled 
by the planning commitiee of that council in accord with local by-laws and 
plans. While this decision is subject to modification by superordinate commit- 
tees and, in the last analysis, by the Minister, the.burden of proof rests upon 
those who would overrule the local council. Such delegation is not only consist- 
ent with democratic theory, but is a matter of practical necessity. It has been 
shown that the planning mechanism tends to be cumbersome and dilatory in 
those counties where delegation is least. Here the problem is one of achieving 
a nice balance between speed of decision and the elimination of parochialiam 
in the consideration of planning applications. 

The most vital provision for local activism is the requirement that each 
planning authority prepare, by July of 1951, a development plan for its area. - 
This plan, which must be finally approved by the Minister, is a positive state- 
ment of policy (the antithesis of zoning), outlining the allocation of land for 
various uses and a rough schedule of implementation i in point of time. In sum 
the plan includes: ` : i 

(a) a survey and report which are a complete analysis of physical conditions: in the 
area concerned, 

(b) a county map and report based on the survey data and defining the boad pat- 
tern of land-use during the next twenty years, 

(c) a series of town maps which detail the proposals in (b), indicating the areas -desig- 
nated for industrial, commercial, and housing purposes, and 


15 For a critical analysis of American practice to the contrary, see Robert AL Walker, 
The Planning Function in Urban Government (Chicago, 1960). ` 

?! In Lancashire County, between July 1, 1948, and December 31, 1949, the system of 
delegation functioned as follows: 20,960 applications for planning permission were re- 
ceived. The local district councils dealt with 66.5 per cent of these, moatly of a minor 
-eharacter. The Divisional Planning Committee handled 16.5 per cent, including those 
mhtters which (a) were likely to affect the development plan or (b) concerned questions of 
regional or national policy. The County Committee (after obtaining the observations of - 
the subordinate committeas) considered 7.7 per cent of the total applications, including 
those submitted by a local authority for development requiring authorization by a gov- 
ernment department; those involving mining or advertizing displays; those involving 
cases where compensation claims are likely to arise; and those involving matters which 
affect the development plan or require extensive consultation with government depart- 
ments, as in the case of industrial siting, the location of trunk roads, and the like (9.3 per 
cent of the applications were in process at the time of this review). Of 18,980 decisions 
made on these applications by March, 1950,76,430 were approved unconditionally; 11,298 
were approved subject to modification of the proposed development to meet objections 
by the committee concerned; and 1,252 were tejectes. 
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(a) certain large scale plans of areas likely to dovelop during the first five toten years 
of the development plan. Re 


The plan rests upon a substratum of ‘Sead All ‘available. ao on D past 
and present economic and demographic trends are marshaled in order to permit 
an intelligent prediction of the future. A multiplicity of unrelated local demands 
upon a limited amount of land- provides additional raw material for the larger 
plan which must finally reflect a rational and ‘disinterested balance. Simul- 
taneously, national problems and objectives condition local planning. The 


. rival claims of agriculture and industry and housing and rearmament contend, 


and are sometimes resolved by decisions of a'short-run character, often reflecting 
international conditions over which the Government has no control. A principal 
task of the development plan is to bring about an accommodation between . 
long range needs and the exigencies of the moment. Meanwhile the contingent 
nature of planning is recognized by the provision that local planning authorities 
shall conduct quinquennial surveys to determine the necessity for modifica- 
tion of plans. 

In the preparation of the development plan, the power of the planning author- ` 
ity is limited in some ways. Although land may be designated as. “subject to 
compulsory acquisition," thereby ensuring the comprehensive development of 
an area, the litigation and delay contingent upon such action tend to reduce it 
to a potential sanction, for use in extreme cases only. Again, the Minister's 
power to amend the periodic requests of local authorities for changes in their 
development plan may be used to negate proposed acquisitions. He must 
set them aside if he believes that they will not be effected within ten years. 
Local discretion is similarly circumscribed by the Minister’s power to issue 


. "general directions" whereby he may modify local plans if these contain pro- 


visions regarded as contrary to the national interest. Government departments, 
similarly, by-exercising the immunity of Crown development from planning 
control, can ignore or. override the local authority. 

These centripetal influences aside, local authorities have rather solas 
power to determine land-use in their respective areas. They designate the' 


relative proportions of land to be devoted to industry, agriculture and housing. 


They determine the location of the town hall, the shopping center, the housing 
estates, the open spaces, and the schools. Neighborhood densities are set down; 


' even the design of individual homes is liable to their surveillance. Through the 


power of.development control, the councils can channelize or subject individual 
interest. They can modify or reject the recommendations of subordinate govern- 


ments. When all this has been said, however, no one should complain. Particu- 


larism in planning is fatal; a broad base ,of operations is required, at least ' 
countywide in scope. Equally, in all political organisms, if magnificent inaction 
is to be avoided, ultimate authority must rest somewhere. This is the purpose 
and the essential requisite of the comprehensive planning envisaged under 


present legislation. 


Community participation. during the proparation and Siban of the 
development plan is ensured in seyeral ways. The local planning authority is 
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‘required to consult with the councils of non-county boroughs and urban and: 
. rural districts when preparing plans which encompass these areas. Statutory 
directions provide for (a) making available for community inspection copies ` 
of the proposed plan before submission to Whitehall for final approval, (b) 
notice by advertizement of the submission of the plan to the Minister and (c) 
consideration of local objections through local inquiry before final approval. 
Nor is the definition of adequate publicity a matter of official prerogative: 
“Notice shall be given by advertisement in the. London Gazette and in at least 
“one newspaper in the area concerned.’.. . "' 
." The measure of local activity arising under such provisions was demonstrated 
recently in Lancashire when that planning authority published the preliminary 
draft of its development plan affecting-some -one hundred local jurisdictions. 
-A document of over four hundred pages, with over sixty statistical appendices, , 
_ the plan was literally a synoptic view of county Lancashire. The strains and - 
stresses which distort the area received: special attention: the unhealthy de- 
pendence of the Northeast on cotton, the problem of urban congestion, ofan 
- overspill of some 640,000 persons who must leave tlie great conurbations of the 
South, and the Gabala of areas such as Luyton, which imports each day more 
"workers than its total population. Here, as Patrick Geddes insisted, diagnosis 
preceded treatment; the whole life and situation of a region had been surveyed, 
‘providing not only the basis of rational prevision, but a framework for local - 
participation.’ The: press and interest groups were immediately articulate. : 
The tenor of local reaction, to be sure, was sometimes unhappily parochial. 
. Was a particular area envisaged as expanding or contracting? Had it been 
designated as site for important industry or-a New Town? I depressed and 
mono-industrial, was stability to be achieved through the introduction of 
"diversified industry? 
- At the same time, most councils rócügnised that an essential purpose of the 
plan was'to provide terms of reference for further consultation. The County ` 
Planning Committee emphasized that such consultation was a prerequisite 
to official status for the plan. Perhaps mainly because planning now had the 
statutory and financial power necessary for implementatión, local councils ' 
reacted vigorously. Regressive areas, patently aware of the factors contributing 
to their decline, began seriously to consider the means of reversing the trend, 
while expanding, communities determined to extend their gains. Over eighty 
of the jurisdictions concerned accepted the plan without reservation, less than - 
ten offered substantial objection. It seems fair to say that citizens of Lancashire’ 
had seldom been as aware of planning potentials, of the dimensions ‘of their 
particular problem, or of the dci &nd pride with which they Yves their 
own community. 

Individual Participation. In liant, ds elsewhere in EE individ- , 
ual influence on policy ànd administration i is difficult to isolate. With few excep- , 
tions it is clear that individuals in a mass democracy must agglomerate to en- 
„bure the expression and achievement of desired ends. In Britain, a prolificacy | 


_ 18 Cities in Evolution (London, 1949). - 
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of interest groups has emerged, inspired by a responsive Parliament and a 
pragmatic recognition that “policy arises in the interstices of administration.” 
. Individuals who would influence planning may join the Council for the Preser- 
vation of Rural Englánd to compete against the British Advertising Association 
or Federated British Industries for influence in the determination of land-use. 
A multiplicity of trade associations, civic improvement groups, and Chambers 
of Trade provide similar avenues of expression. Meanwhile, intergovernmental 
lobbying occurs: local government associations appear before Parliament to 
challenge the Board of Trade, sometimes seeking to attract industry, not in- 
frequently attempting to repel developments which. appear to threaten local 
scenic or historic amenity. 

Individuals qua individuals, while less effective, exert pressure directly upon ` 
` the local planning authorities. Such influence, inherently of decreasing strength 
as one ascends the governmental hierarchy, is minimal now that final authority 
' for planning resides in the highest echelons of local government. At the 
national level, the individual may write his Member who, if sufficiently inter- 
ested, can secure prompt treatment of his claim. Finally, intrepid citizens have 
appealed directly to the Prime Minister against the decisions of the local plan- 
ning authority. In the last analysis, however, the ordinary citizen will probably 
assume a passive role, relying upon his local council to express his, view and . 
represent his interest. Like individuals who write Parliament or the Prime 
Minister, interest groups are minority by definition. 

"Theré remains, at the same time, a most provocative (if essentially dise 
medium of individual action, that is, the appeal process carried out in local 
inquiry. The recurrent problem of reconciling individual desires with the needs 
of social life is especially compelling at this level. The controversy is immediate; 
the participants and issues are well-known. Appeal generally follows the denial 
of planning permission by the local council. The petitioner may wish to build 
. & hotel or a public house at some opportune road junction. He may be a private 
contractor seeking permission to build a housing project. Less frequently excep- 
tion has been taken to a fragment of a development plan or to & council's 
definition of "development." 

The inquiry is governed by the traditional guarantees of due process: notice, 
representation by counsel, provision for witnesses; evidence on oath, cross- 
examination, penalties for failure to honor summons and for the distortion or 
. suppression of evidence. At the s&me time, a refreshing freedom from- pro- 
cedural legerdemain exists. Inspectors, the official representatives of the Minis- 
ter, permit gratuitous-expressions of opinion. Objections to evidence on techni- 
cal grounds are rather unpopular. Letters and petitions are admitted without 
formal authentication and substantial latitude is permitted in cross-examina- 
tion.?? Expenses of the hearing are nominal, making redress practically available 


! For an analysis of the conditions under which appeal has been accepted, geo H. J. 
Brown, “Planning Appeal Decisions,” Journal of Planning Law, pp. 188-197 (Feb. 1950). 

a0 n bid.; also ‘Procedure and Evidence at Public Local Inquiry,” Journal rd Planning 
Law, Pp. 30-40 (Jan., 1951). 
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to all. Meanwhile: capricious appeals or eos local rulings are discour- 
aged by the Minister's prerogative which permits assignment of all costs to 
one of the contestants. Following the inquiry, the site under dispute is usually 
“visited, and the record and recommendations of the Inspector are sent on to 
‘the Minister who makes a final decision.” 

"The appeal mechanism appears to ensure the broadest possible Sonst dos ich 
of individual objections. This is vital since the local inquiry is one of the few in- 
stitutionalized media for securing direct individual participation and popular 
interest in planning. While the press and the publie house will undoubtedly 
remain the focal points of informal discussion of planning decisions, a more 
penetrating scrutiny will undoubtedly arise from debate in an inquiry charged 
with conflicting interest. Meanwhile, the very possibility of appeal has proved 
8 restraint on over-zealous local officials and a beneficial stimulus to individual 
morale.” ‘ 

While one might assume that the appeal would tend to be weighted heavily 
in favor of the planning authority, an impressive number of appeals have 
been upheld by the Minister.9 Rather ironically, certain elements of the press 
insist on interpreting these as a "defeat for the planners," forgetting apparently 
that the Minister himself is, after all, the chief planner. Some criticism of the 
finality of the Minister's decision has been ‘heard, but given the importance . 
of dispatch in implementing national policy and the penultimate fact that ' 
' & responsible Parliament remains the final remedy for poor planning, this is 
noi decisive. 

Some Generalizations. Although a positive balance is clearly evident, several 
factors tend to restrict participation. The statute and the plethora of regula- 
: tions emerging under it are extremely complex, and the task of converting their 
necessarily technical language to concepts meaningful to the ordinary citizen 
is difficult indeed. The uncertainty surrounding the “existing use formula" 
is germane. Sellers now have no definite information as to the amount of com- 
pensation (if any) they will ultimately receive under the Act; their correspond- 
ing disinclination to sell at existing use value has brought about a virtual im- 


3: An aggrieved developer may challenge the Minister's decision by application. to the 
High Court seeking negation through orders of certiorari or mandamus. R. V. East Kesteven 
Rural District Council, Exp. Sleaford and District White City Sports Stadium Co. 68 T.L.R. 
118: 1947, AU E.R. $10. Similarly, an intrepid applicant believing that his proposal does 
not i in fact constitute “development” and is therefore exempt from planning control may 
"proceed with the venture, bringing into operation an enforcement order against which he 
can appeal to a court of summary justice which will consider his plea de novo. If ünsuccess- 
ful, however, he is liable to removal of the offending development without compensation. 

" “Fundamentally, the inquiry serves to combat any public impression that the . 
planning mechanism is a ruthless use or misuse of power" (Charles Haar, “Appeals under 
the Town'and Country Planning Act, 1947," Public Adminisiration, p. 43 [Spring, 1949]). 

533 In Lancashire County, for example, of 164 appeals submitted between July 1, 1948, 
and December 31, 1049, 82 were rejected, 43 sustained, and 26 withdrgwn (either the ap- 
plieant withdrew his appeal or the planning authority modified its original decision). 
Thirteen cases were pending as of March, 1950, the nme of this summation. 
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passe wherein property will not be ‘sald unless the buyer agrees to sande the . 
development charge (as a rough approximation of potential use value) in the 
purchase price.™ The latter, understandably, is reluctant to do this as he will - 
have to pay ihe development charge again to the Central Land Board as the 
price of development permission. The landowners’ incentive to develop is 
similarly circumscribed. Having normally bought property at full market value, 
he is unwilling to incur the additional liability of a 100 per cent development 
charge against which he can set off only an indeterminate claim on-the global 
compensation fund. 

Something must also be said of the tendency for planning to be dominated. 
by the expert. The part-time role of the local council, the expertise which the 
technician brings to the administrative process, and the need for expeditious 
decision—all encourage abdication by councils confronted with & multiplicity 
of planning permission requests. Many of these involve the minutiae of plan- 
ning and housing laws, standards of density and the like; councilmen seldom 
have, nor can they be expected to have, cognizance of such detail. They must 
rely upon the technician. This condition, moreover, is aggravated by the pres- 
sure of time: there is generally an inarticulate agreement among councils that 
business will be completed within a certain limited period. Thus in order to 
surmount agenda which include scores of planning requests, councils tend to 
treat petitions solely upon the recommendation of planning staff. 

It is sometimes held that a significant cultural barrier to community partici- 
pation exists, arising largely from the inability of an individual to express an 
intelligent choice in respect of alternatives about which he knows very little. 
For example, can a miner with experiences limited in the main to life in un- 
inspired villages (properly called monuments of misdirected effort) contribute 
meaningfully to a social survey which seeks to determine required amenities 
or the relative suitability of apartment vis-d-vís single house dwellings? Al- 
though this observation has substance, especially in view of the rather primi- 
tive housing facilities existing in some of the New Town areas, & greater cul- 
tural impediment to planning occurs insofar as planning tends generally to 
come up egainst a pervasive traditionalism. The prevailing view that the church 
structure must continue as the esthetic focus of the community is illustrative. 

Finally, the larger demands of national policy limit the effectiveness of 
local planning. The Board of Trade, which is responsible for authorizing the 
location of new industry in the Development Areas, sometimes proceeds without 
reference to the local authority concerned. The problem is a by a 


* Thus the recent comment of the Central Land Board: ‘‘[Whereas] one of the prin- 
ciples underlying the Town and Country Planning Acts is that land should be sold for de- 
velopment at existing use value . . . evidence available to the Board of prices paid for land 
for development suggests that. sales at or near existing use value are more the exception 
than the rule" (Annual Réport, 1949-50, p. 10 [London: H.M.8.O., 1950]. 

25 M. Felton, “Democracy in Town and Country EUR "Political Quarterly, Vol. 
20, PP. 79-82 (Jan: —March, 1949). 
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'&imilar lack of information concerning proposed economic development in 
those sections where private enterprise remains the mainspring of activity.” 
This is an anomalous situation. Industrial development is the basic factor in 
the planning equation. Without knowledge of its nature and scope, the local 
‘authority is denied the very information which can make its planning realistic?” 

On the positive side, there is a growing appreciation of planning and its 
objectives. The stimulus to local interest arising from the circulation of prelimi- 
nary development plans cannot be over-emphasized. The program of the Minis- - 
try to increase understanding and action is also making itse]f felt. After 
criticism by the press and private planning associations, the Ministry began 
in 1948 to popularize the procedures and objectives of town and country plan- 
ning.’ In engagingly non-technical language, the problems most likely to 
perplex the layman were treated in “The Town and Country Planning Act: 
144 Questions and Answers.” Local planning authorities were provided a series 
of circulars outlining matters of technical ‘detail, including research methods 
and the preparation of the development plan. In order to crystallize a pattern 
of decision for the guidance of local councils, the Ministry issued a quarterly 
“Bulletin of Selected Appeal Decisions.” The vexing problem of the develop- 
‘ment charge, which has probably been the least satisfactory facet of the Act, 
“was treated in- “Practice Notes on Development Charges." The general effect. 
of the statute on land values was explained, and the rather prevalent fear that 
the Central Land Board would exploit its monopoly position was met with the 
assurance that "the Board do not propose to value on this basis." The Board 
later demonstrated the response which calculated effort can secure. In May of 
1949, after the expiration of ten and one-half months of the twelve-month 
period for lodging compensation claims, only 116,000 of a potential million 
claims had been received. The Board thereupon “intensified its publicity.” By 
June 1 of the same year, 185,000 claims had been registered; three weeks later 
the figure rose to 463,000, and by the last week of sune 935,000 claims had been 
lodged.?*_ 

These ‘efforts have been Ro Dd by 3 sistanta S A from 
` professional associations and disinterested commentators. Appeal decisions 
and interpretations have been analyzed in the Journal of Planning Law. 


# F., J. McCulloch, ‘Physical Planning and Industry," Town Planning Review, Vol. 20, 
pp. 64-80 (April, 1949). 

*! In America the unfortunate effect of uncoordinated physical and economic planning 
is illustrated by the “Greenbelt Towns” which, contrary to Howard’s garden city concept 
. which inspired them, have remained suburban, expensively far from employment. 

1* The (London) Times, July 1, 1948, p. 5, for example, could say: “The authorities 
have so far failed to convey to the public even the most elementary facts about the new 
procedure ...few yet understand the methods of community planning or the discipline 
which planning asks for. While this lack of understanding persists there will be fresh out- 
bursts of anger over every proposed ‘new town’ and at every official attempt to pull down 
a ‘Briar Patch’ unlawfully erected by some sturdy individualist, 2 

1 Central Land- Board, op. cit., p. 4. 
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Proposals to ease administration of the Act have appeared in profusion: Illus- 
trative of these is the Memorandum prepared recently by the Royal Institution 
of Chartered Surveyors.*? After a thoughtful analysis of the statute in-theory 
and in practice, the report Bet down detailed recommendations for improvement ' 
in defective areas. Subsequently, when presenting Regulations in Parliament , 
for the improvement of development: charge procedure, the Minister acknowl- 
edged the assistance provided by the Surveyors. d 

The democratié character of post-war planning was impressively: seiaaled 
in accounts of the proceedings for determination of New Town sites. In the 
case of Bracknell, a professional journal reported that “negotiations were char- 
acterized by considerable departures from the original scheme.”*! These modifi- 
cations, it appeared, resulted from “a political pressure so great and one- 
sided that we cannot feel that the Ministry has been free to make a wise and 
balanced judgment." Here was a clear renunciation of the view that, under 
national planning, decisions are necessarily formulated in-some remote place 
with a minimum of consultation and imposed upon a reluctant community. 
On the contrary, the expression of local will can be of sufficient virility to com- 
promise the “balanced judgment” of.an omnipotent Government. 

Despite these advances, & continuing educational campaign by the Ministry 
and the local planning authorities is needed. Planning is still too remote. There - 
is too little popular understanding of the objectives of planning and of the disci- 
pline that planning requires. The persistence of the term “betterment tax" 
remains an index of public misconception. Certainly it is not entirely clear that 
control of a limited national asset, rather than revenue, is the essential purpose 
of the Act. Again, while statutory provision for local expression is-exemplary, 
productive consultation has suffered zrom the unrepresentative character of 
some councils. Without a Vitalizing concord of purpose, of community interest, 
formal avenues of communication become sterile. Indeed, the achievement of a` 

"truly effectual relationship between planner and client remains the cardinal 
requisite of the new planning, the function not only of the Ministry and-the. 
local planning authority, but equally that of the ordinary citizen who must - 
assume an active role, confident “that the great hope, and the sole justification, 
of the new gystem of determining the use of land is that its decisions may be 
better in-their economie, social and aesthetic consequences than the haphazard 
decisions of the-past.’’* 


u “Memorandum on the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947,” Journal of Planning ` 
Law, pp. 528-548 (July, 1950). À 

3l Town and Country Planning Association, ‘‘Bracknell New Town,”-Town and Country 
Planning, p. 97 (Summer, 1949); Also M. Felton, “Britain’s Model Town: Peterlee,” 
Journal American institute of Planners, Vol. 15, pp. 40-43 Horas 1949). 

n The (London) Times, quy 1, 1948, p. 5. 
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- A convention assembled in Honolulu on April 4, 1950, to draft the constitu- | 
tion for the new state of Hawaii which the framers hope will soon be created - 
. by Congress. On July 22, the constitution was signed iri the throne room of the 
old Iolani palace in a colorful ceremony. Sixty-two of the sixty-three delegates 
signed the document and the territorial legislature, at a special session called 
for that purpose, approved its submission to the electorate by a unanimous 
vote in the lower house and with but two opposing votes in the Senate. The 
: voters ratified the constitution. at the general election on November 7, 1950, 

by the substantial majority of -82,788 to 27,109. Sentiment for statehood has 

been increasing in the Islands until it has reached the proportion registered : 
in the referendum on the adoption of the constitution. The minority in opposi- 
. tion was small, and it is probable that a number of those voting in opposition 

registered disapproval not of statehood but of the document as written. The 

only organized opposition came from the International Longshoremen’s and 

Warehousemen’s Union, which is on record as recently as May, ee as favor- 

ing the admission of Hawaii to the Union of States. ^ 

, The act of the territorial legislature of May 20, 1949, authorizing the con- . 

vention may have seemed premature, since congressional approval for state- _ 
hood is yet to be secured. But hope was high that the 81st Congress would 
admit Hawaii as the forty-ninth state; and in calling a constitutional convention 
before admission was assured,' the territory followed the ‘precedent’ set by 
-fifteen of our states. The House of. Representatives of the 81st, Congress did’ 
in fact adopt H.R. 49 to grant statehood to Hawaii by the vote of 262 to 110, ` 
and the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs recommended the 
measure for passage. The Senate was strongly urged by the President and the 
Secretary of the Interior to take action before the congressional session, drew 
to a close, and a majority of the Senators expressed themselves informally as 
favoring statehood. However, the issue was not brought to a vote and must 
now be considered anew by the 82nd, or a later, Congress. But there is confi- 
dence that the events of 1950, in the Islands and in Washington, will hasten 
favorable congressional action. - 

Although several states have in recent -years revised their constitutions and 
othérs have adopted amendments proposed by conventions, there have been 
no original documents for new states since New Mexico and Arizona were 
admitted in 1912. Much careful research has been given state constitutions in. 
the intervening years, and. Hawaii prepared her draft in the light of these 
studies. Most of the states have constitutions which have been outmoded by . 
the technologieal and social changes of the last half century. Hawaii had an 
unusual opportunity to draft & modern document. ` 
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P o al 

A striking feature of the Hawaiian constitution is its provision for a strong 

governor to be elected for a four-year term. In addition to the usual duties 
-ascribed to that office—responsibility “for the faithful execution of the laws,” 
recommanding measures to the legislature, granting reprieves and pardons, 
acting as commander-ih-chief of-the state's armed forces—he is given important 
appointive power, and each principal department is placed under his super- 
vision. Through his control over the purse, he is to possess ample authority to 
dominate the state's activities. Unless the legislature should provide otherwise, 
no other executive officer is to be chosen by election except the lieutenant gover- 
nor. Instead of organizing the administrative departments by constitutional 
provisions, tha legislature is commissioned to establish not more than twenty 
principal departments in accordance with major purposes; and, unless other- 
wise provided, these are to be headed by single executives. These department 
heads are to be appointed by the governor for terms ending with his own, 
and ther are subject to removal with the Senate’s consent. The constitution 
requires the governor to appoint an administrative director to serve at his 
pleasure. 

Under the organic act which now governs the territory, the President of the 
United States appoints the governor and the secretary of state. The latter acts 
for the caief executive when the Governor is absent from the state, with author- 
ity to exercise all powers vested in the chief executive’s office. This valuable 
provision is to continue when Hawaii becomes a state. The lieutenant governor, 
who will probably serve as secretary of-state ex officio, although other duties 
may be provided by law, will, in the absence of the governor from the state 
or his ircapacity to exercise and discharge the duties of his office, have the ` 
powers and duties of the chief executive devolved on him. If the office of gover- 
nor becames vacant, the lieutenant governor will become governor. 

It is made a duty of the governor to submit to the legislature a budgot 
comprising a complete plan of operating expenditure and capital improvements, 
together with a statement of anticipated receipts and recommendations for 
new revenue from taxes or borrowing. He is given specific authority to veto 
or reduce items in appropriation bills. A-section of the article on “Taxation 
and Finance” requiring that provision be made “for the control-of the rate 
of expencliture of appropriated state moneys, and for the reduction of such ex- 

penditure under prescribed conditions," probably contemplates a continuation ' 
of the present territorial system of “allotments.” This system: clothes the 
governor with the power of expropriation, even with respect to those depart- 
ments organized for continuing policies under board administration, such as the 
department of education and the state university. In their desire to hold the: ` 
chief executive “accountable,” the framers have, at least potentially, set up 
‘one of the most powerful executive offices in the United States. 

The office o? the governor is further ‘strengthened by the restrictions placed 
upon the legislature, particularly i in limiting the sessions to 60 and 30 days. 
The legislature is to consist of two houses, a Senate of 25 members elected for 
4 years, and a House of Representatives of 51 members elected for 2-year 
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terms. The organization of this branch of government was affected by the . 
unique geographical features of the proposed state, which consists of eight 

principal islands, unequal in size, population and wealth, and so separated 

that passenger travel between them is principally by air. To represent the' 
geographical areas, senatorial districts are established in the constitution, and 

these may not be changed except by constitutional amendment, which must, 
be approved by a majority vote in the state as'a whole and also by majority | 
votes in a majority of the counties.-Representation in the lower house is appor- - 
tioned on the basis of population. The desire to give the island of Oahu (which 
not only is the most populous of the islands, but also is the seat of government ` 
and the economic and financial capital) equal representation without reducing, 
existing representation from the outer islands, resulted in increasing the size 

of this body to 51, from its present size of 30 in the territorial lower house. 

_. Compared to the size of legislatures of other states, a legislature of 76 members 

~ js not a large one. The story is different when one considers that the Islands 

have a population of less than half a million. Under present conditions, there _ 
will be: one member of the legislature for each 1,760 registered voters. 

' Regular sessions of the legislature are to meet annually, but it is only in the | 
“general sessions” to be held in the odd-numbered years that general laws 
are to be enacted. The sessions held in the even-numbered years are to be 
known as "budget sessions," limited to consideration of appropriations for the 
: succeeding fiscal year, capital improvements, revenue necessitated thereby, 
constitutional amendments, and bills to call elections. Urgent legislation may 
be introduced upon the demand of two-thirds of the full membership of: each 
' house. General sessions must conclude in 60 days and budget sessions in 30 
` days. The governor may. extend any session 30 days. The governor fnay call 
special sessions, but may. not limit their agenda, as he may in some states. 

A provision of the New Jersey constitution which calls for the return of 
the legislature after 45 days to act on bills vetoed by the governor, has been 
borrowed and incorporated. No steps were taken to avoid the legislative: jam 
which too often‘accompanies the closing days of legislative sessions, by arrang- 
_ ing for continuing or periodic sessions. With respect to those bills which are 
`. passed during the last ten days of the session, the governor is allowed 45 
.days for consideration. Those he vetoes during this period are to be reconsid- . 
ered by the legislature in & special veto session. The legislature i is to return 
after this 45-day period to revise the bills to meet the governór's requests, to `. 
pass them over his veto by & ee hirdi vote in each house, or, by failing to ` 
do so, to acquiesce in the veto. : 

, Although the legislature is PN MP to create administrative or regulatory 
boards, the only ones provided in the constitution are the board of regents for 
the University of Hawaii and the board of education. to control the public 
school system of the state. Both boards-are to be appointed by the governor 
with the consent of the Senate and are to be representative, at least in part, - 
of the geographical subdivisions of the state. In the appointment of members 
of the board of education, names are to be taken from panels to be submitted 
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by local P sii ory councils.’ Central control of the dubias uen 


of the territory now exists under the provisions of the organic act. enacted. 
by Congress for the territory. - ] 
: The convention is to be commended for its faith that the E PEN of the 


- future will be competent and cari be trusted to deal with the problems of- their 


5 


day. In consequence, it placéd fewer restrictions on these bodies than are to 
be found in most eonstitutions. A controversial issue arose respecting home 


rule for political subdivisions. The article incorporated grants local agencies.’ . 
^ the right to frame and adopt charters for self-government, but the article is 
. not gelf-executing and the powers will be exercised within such limits as may be 


prescribed by law. This provision, consequently, grants little to local bodies, 
but it is doubtful if much more local autonomy could have been established ` 
by constitutional mandate. Centralizing administrative forces are at work.. 
Public education is already centralized; the entire island of Oahu is for most ' 
municipal purposes an administrative unit. The gedgraphical nature of the 


‘proposed state may demand special treatment for certain areas, and technical . 


changes affect governmental operations. 


` The decision to establish the judiciary on an appointive basis will be ap-  . 
B proved by many who believe that the elective system.in most of the states fails 


to secure the most competent judges. Thé Supreme Court will consist of a 
chief justice and four associate justices. There are to be circuit courts and such 
inferior courts as the legislature may establish.. Judges. of. the, supreme and. 


, circuit courts are to be appointed by the-governor, with the advice and consent f 


of the.Senate, the former for seven and the latter for six-year terms. They may 
be removed, for causes provided by law, by a two-thirds vote of each house of 
the legislature sitting in joint session. If an agency (to be set up by law) shall 
certify to the governor that a judge of the-supreme or circuit court seems 80 
incapacitated as to prevent performance or his duties, the governor shall 
appoint a board of three to make inquiries, and < on -their recommendation the. 
governor may remove the judge. : 

No provision is made for the initiative io propose either statutes or consti- 
tutional amendments, nor for the referendum, except on constitutional amend- 
ments, Constitutional amendments 1 may ‘be proposed by the-legislature or by 


conventions called for that purpose. The legislature may submit amendments 


which have received & two-thirds vote in each house, or majority votes at ' 
each of two successive sessions. Conventions to consider constitutional revision. 


will be called i? a majority of the voters so demand when the issue appears.on 


the ballot. The convention issue may be submitted by the legislature at any 


_ general or ‘special election, and must be submitted every ten years. The lieu- 
. tenant. governor will place the matter before the voters if the legislature fails: 
-to act during this interval. Amendments, proposed by legislature or conven- 


tion, must be approved by a majority of those who vote on the issues, and, 
in addition; by 35 per cent of those who. vote at the election, if submitted at 
a general election. Issues voted at special elections must have majorities on 
the issues and the approval of 35 per cent P the registered voters. : 


T 


^ 
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- The € age is set at. 20 years, : l , 

No limitations have been placed on the state's power to tax, bite a debt 
limitation of $60,000,000 is established, which may not be exceeded except by 
a two-thirds vote in each house of the legislature. By these majorities, the legis-: 
lature may contract debt up to 15 per cent of the assessed value of real estate. 

` Debts. of local subdivisions are limited to 10 per cent of the value of real 
estate in the subdivision. These limitations are not applicable to debts to raise 
funds to suppress insurrection, to repel invasion or to meet disasters. They 
are not applicable to bonds secured by the revenues of enterprises and public 
corporations, nor to refunding bonds. The procedurés to be followed in the 

- passage of appropriation bills andi -in debt administration are set forth in some: 
detail. 

The convention which framed the Hawaiian &anstinson, while conservative; 
was mindful of the-social obligations of a modern state. But rather than 
outline constitutional procedures for the state to follow, it was content to 
assert the basic. duties of the state, leaving it to the legislatures of the future to 
devise appropriate means of meeting these obligations. The state must take 

. measures to promote the public. health, provide domiciliary care for mentally - 
` or physically handicapped and assist those unable to maintain living standards 
compatible with health and decency. The state may assist in slum clearance, 
in providing housing for those with low incomes and in reliabilitating sub- | 
standard areas. Public lands are to be used as fully as possible to encourage 
farm and home ownership. For the development of places of beauty and of 
historical or cultural iere private property may be subject to reasonable 
regulation. . ` 

The constitution contains the usual guarantees io protect civil liberties. 

Influenced by experiences in. the Islands during the second world war, the 
power of suspending the writ of habeas corpus, or laws, i8 to be.exercised only ' 
by, the legislature, or, in particular cases, as the legislature may expressly 
provide. There will be no discrimination or segregation: on the basis of race 
or religion. 

The civil service is to be porene by. the merit principle, and the jeitrament 
system, which is to include the judges, is declared a contractual' relationship. . 
Public employees may organize and make known their grievances and pro- 
posals; private employees may organize for collective bargaining. 

The style and arrangement of the proposed constitution are excellent. It ' 
is a brief document, which contains fewer provisions of a statutory dharacrer 
than will be foùnd in the constitutions of most of the states. 


A COMMUNITY REGISTRATION SURVEY . 


. PHILLIPS BRADLEY AND ALFRED H. COPE 
l Syracuse University 


The Citizenship Program at Syracuse University has sought to develop, 
over several years, practical civic-participation projects for one thousand or 
more freshman students, These projects have included city-wide voters’ regis- 
tration drives; a dramatic project presenting the TVA; public surveys of local 
citizens’ knowledge of their community; and visits to correctional institutions, 
political rallies, or city council meetings. During 1951, a variation was tried, 
involving a student survey of reasons for non-registration. 

Solvay, New York, with a population of 7,667, a village of mixed racial, re- 
ligious, and political elements, was selected as & project location upon the 
request of local residents. ‘These requests came from represeritatives of both 
major parties who were interested in getting out the vote for an off-season 
village election. Before initiating the project, the officials of the parties-were 
notified. The New York State Citizens Council ‘agreed to co-sponsor the regis- ` 
tration survey, together with staffs of the introductory courses in citizenship 
and in political science at the university. From the point of view of all partici- 
pants, it was hoped that a useful technique applicable for the same civié ob- 
- jective in other communities could be evolved. ` 

_ Prior publicity about the survey was given in newspapers circulating i in ino 
community. This publicity was to reduce possible resentment on the part of 
citizens against the interview procedure, and to avoid as far as possible the 

.mild reactions to such a survey which oftén develop, especially when exact 
knowledge of its scope and purpose is not generally available. Full clearance 
with the officials of both political parties was considered essential and was 
secured. 

Prior to the AON of student participation, maps of wards and dis- 
tricts, data on times and places of the election, information on qualifications. 
for voting, and standard interview and report instructions and forms were 
assembled. Careful instructions were issued to students on. doorbell ringing, 
the desired approach, and the recording of information upon the completion of 
each interview. Students were instructed to travel in pairs, not to work after 
sundown, and to avoid taverns and commercial establishments. Before inter- 
viewing, students were instructed to state that it was their purpose to improve 

- the registration and vote in the village election, and that the issue of registra- 

tion and voting was nonpartisan. They were told to indicate the sponsorship of 
the survey, a8 well as the names of candidates of all parties to each office. 

Detailed briefing, so that they could answer unexpected questions concerning 

the New York election law, was carried out by the staff before interviewing 
began. 

Student interviewers were instructed that when residents were not at home; ` 
they were to leave specific instructions, concerning registration at the door. 
Hes the perticular election under consideration, many citizens could participate 
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on account of their eligibility based upon registration i ih the November, 1950, l 
election, but it was found that a considerable group was not already registeréd. ' 
Each student was given the telephone numbers of a university instructor anda | - 


village official, to be used in the event of personal difficulties, or to obtain 
information on technical questions that he could not answer. ' 

The instructional staff selected the more responsible students in their sec- 
tions as ward and district captains. These met, discussed the project with 


‘staff members, and then spent an afternoon in visiting their districts, driving `, 


around from street to street, locating polling places, identifying locations for 
literacy examinations for new voters, correlating street maps with interview 
assignments of student teams, eliminating vacant land and factory areas from 


their plans, and, in general, observing hazards and possibilities for assigning : 
student workers. District captains i in turn took their team captains to observe, 


team areas before the final canvass was begun. 


Approximately one week before the actual field work, all of the 125 partici- 


. pants were assembled and divided into teams based upon the dates and hours 
' in which they could work in their designated areas within the wards. Ward 
and district captains were told they would be rated upon their efficiency by 
the instructional staff, that team’ captains were to be rated by them, and that 


final ward reports (for which they were responsible) must include an efficiency D 


rating of each individual interviewer. Students were required to do their, work 
between March 1 and March 9,1951, so as to antedate registration on March 10. 


In addition to mimeographed instructions and information sheets for absentee . 


residents, each student interviewer was supplied with two interview report- 


(back) 
QUALIFICATIONS OF VOTERS 
If you registered for the November, 


1 The form distributed was as follows: 
(front) 


TO VOTE FOR VILLAGE OFFICERS 
YOU MUST REGISTER NOW 


Your Last CHANCE TO REGISTER IB: 
March 10, 1951  12:00—7:00 p.m. 
Your ADDRESS IB...........-. Ws boone ang’ due 


again for this election. 1f you did not regis- 
ter in 1950, here are the qualifications: 

' To register'and vote everyone must be a 
citizen and: (1) be 21 years old; (2) be a 
residerit of N.Y.S. for one year; (3) be a 
resident of Solvay for four months; (4).be 
a resident of the voting district one month 


N 


Your ÅEGISTRATION PLAOÐ 18.......:... 
(This material is circulated by the Political 


1950 election you do not have to register- 


Science Department and Citizenship Pro- 
gram, Syrecuse University, in cooperation 
with the New York State Citizens Council. 
This is a nonpartisan effort to get out the 
vote on Election Day, Tuesday, March 20, 
from 6:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m.) 


(over) 


prior to election day (March 20, 1951); 
(5) if a naturalized citizen, you must have 
been naturalized for ninety days. 

If you have never registered in your dis- 


-7 trict before, you must present evidence of 


literacy either by certificate ór passage of 
the sixth grade. If you do not have evidence 
of literacy you may obtain & certificate of 


literacy by taking a simple test on registra- i 


tion day; at Boyd’ School, 8:00-3:30. Or 
else call Mrs. Fitzpatrick 8-3339. Take 
evidence of literacy when you register. 
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. forms. One of ice enia the ‘listing: of each aia and- -floor, ‘eid sodas 
- residents were at home. For residents at home, the student’ was to indicate the. ' 


number of possible voters, those who were already registered, those who refused _ - 


to.commit themselves, and those who refused to register. Insofar as possible, 
~ a record wes made of .those reporting failure to register for- such reasons as 


illiteracy, inadequate residence, or lack of citizenship. The second report form ` 


included a classification of reasons for non-registration, paralleling Merriam 
and Gosnell’s classification of réasons for non-voting. 

The stetistical results of the survey are given below. Despite the inadequacies 
of this project in the usual research sense, the reasons for non-registration which 
it showed, in this suburban village in upstate New York today, were strikingly 
similar to those which Professors Merriam and Gosnell found for.non-vóting in 
the city of Chicago around twenty-five years ago. The major variations seem 
to have arisen from a decrease in disbelief in women’s voting and from a 
hesitancy on de part of persons interviewed to admit outright neglect. 


INTERVIEWS OP POTENTIAL VOTERB'AND REASONS FOR NON-REGISTRATION 2 
* oou E SOLVAY, NEW YORK, 195r - e - je g 
. 4. Interview Data . Ee ^. , TES 

Residences visited... £2. eeeee eiii eese NR — VN 1484 


Residences in which people were not at home, —— eared deis s cad dient 5 dues ada . E23 
Residences with interviews conducted.......... cece cee eect eee e eee e eens v. 901 
Number of &igible residents reported. ............. Ma S Sisters eene EEEE 2239 ` 
Residents who reported they had already registered. Dde ne ai UA Ea .. 1687 
Residents for whom a commitment to register was obtained...............:.4- 402 
Residents from whom no commitment could be obtained. ....... "US 4l 
Residents who had not registered and would not register.....:..e.ceeceeeeeees 100 
Miscellaneous responses not directly indicating a refusal to register ERN 59 
- Vote for Mayor in 1949............ ——— 2€ oues ei evapeigy kei Ro E ea ere Dieta n 3655 


Vote for Mayor in 1951..... c cessent xg €——( Saad ke 8554 


,B. Reasons d Refusing to Register and to Vote 


- a sti \ . Solvay “Merriam & 
i | ed . ^ — Gosnell 
n - No. & Per Cent . Per Cent 
i | (non-registration) ^ (non-voting) 
- Physitel Difficulties. 2... 0.6 eee rire eusa si x . 27 > 25.4 . 
Wed c EET RESTER E 12.1. : 
ADE eres dba t errhnPÜ rU Qe eese ae 11.1 
Detained by helpless’ embar of the family. T z^ ub . 23 5 
Legal Obsizcles.:........... celle eee eee i 28 12.6 
Insufficient legal residence.......... Seat To... 728 5.2 ° 
Fear of loss of wages in businesa.7............ : , 5.5 
Congestion at the polle...............4. eae d ` 0.8 
. Poor voting facilities... ...... Me ens VT ei En , : 0.8 
' Fear of disclosure of agé: l... cesses 0.3 
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.. .Bohbay |^ , , Merriam & 
PLUR 2 Gosnell . 
No. & Per Cent Per Cent 
. , _ (non-registration) . (non-voting) /.: 
Disbelief in Voting. `- D paring sacha ats tn 11 7 47.7 
* Anti-suffragist (disbelief in women's 3 voting). . 1 7.8 
Objections of husband...........2....ec0 eee 1 1.0 
v- Disgust with politica generally... 0.......0005 . 6 4.3 E 
Disgust with own party....... cies. 1, 2.0 - 
Belief that one vote counts for Poe. ges eet ^. 6586 
Belief that the ballot box is corrupt........... et], 0.7 
Disveliel te ail police) action. ......5.....05. ub 0.4 
Theria cio s een e RU nap C . 29 44.8 
General Sidilo. PEE eoe toe RO Le nee 28 25.4 i 
Indifference to particular election. .....:..... ets 2.5 
Neglect: “Intends to but.won’t”...... Ghose, "d : 8.4 
Ignorance or timidity................08 Secu D - 7.1 
Failure of party workers... .....ssussesesress 0.9 
^" Other Reasons Offered.......... EUN : 5 
Illiterate... -2......0-.-05- cadet hiner droite "4 . 
/ onyiot. ciue bois ipsae Fey RR RA wens "ud 
TOTAL (qoe e T ERE) Sedes P. -100 100.0 : ` 
t 
‘ t 


. DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES! 


COMPILED BY RALPH K. HUITT 
Universtiy of Wisconsin 


I. DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


John T. Amendt; B.8., Loyola University of Los Angeles, 1946. Philosophic Backgrounds 

- of Recent American Political Theory: A Study in Deterioration. Georgetown. 

Stantsiaus Belch; Theological Institute Przemysl, Poland, 1928. Thomas Hobbes’ Concept 
of Religion and the State’s Relation to It. Noire Dame. 

Charles Blitzer; A.B., Williams, 1946; A.M. Harvard, 1948. The Political Theory of James 

` Harrington. H arvard. 

Joan F. Bondurant; A.B., Michigan, 1942; B.Mus., Michigan, 1942. The Socio-Political 
Technique of Noh- Violent Action a£ Developed by Mohandas K. Gandhi. California - 
(Berkeley). 


1 Similar lists have been printed in tke Secus follows: V, 456 (1911); VI, 464 ias 
VII, 689 (1913); VIII, 488 (1914); XIV, 155 (1920); XVI, 497 (1922); XIX, 171 (1925); 
xx, 680 (1926); XXI, 645, (1927); XXII, 736 (1928); XXIII, 795 (1929); XXIV, 799 


Ses, (1930); XXV, 798 (1931); XXVI, 769 11932); XXVII, 680 (1933); XXVIII, 766 (1934); 


XXIX, 718 (1935); XXX,811 (1930); XXXI, 772 (1937); XXXI, 796 (1938); XXXIII, 
732 (1989); XXXIV, 767 (1940); XXXV, 752 (1941); XXXVI, 734-(1942); XXXVII, 
706 (1843); XXXVIII, 766 (1044); XXXIX, 779 (1945); XL, 775 (1946); XLI, 754 
(1947) ; XLII. 759 (1948); XLIII, 787 (1949); XLIV, 689 (1950). 

Items which appeared in the September, 1950, list are in general classified under the 
same headings in the present list, and new items have been assimilated to the 1950 classi- 
fication as far as possible. In cases where classification of an item has been suggested by 
the institution concerned, the suggestion has-been followed. Each item is listed under one 
classification only. Names starred are merely carried over from the 1950 list, no more re- 
cent data having been received. 

This year for the first time there is appended a list of those dissertations which have 


been reported to the REvrEw as completed since the last listing. 


"The lists printed in the Revizw are based on information from departments giving 
graduate instruction in political science. Often dissertations are in progress in departments 
of economics, history, sociology, eto., which overlap or supplement dissertations in prepa- 
ration in political science. Attention is called especially to the following lists: “Current 
Research Projects in Public Administrazion" (reported to Public Administration Service), 
the most recent edition of which appearad early in 1951; “Doctoral Dissertations in Polit- 


` ical Economy in Progress in American Colleges and Universities,” in the American Eco- 


nomic Review; "List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress,” formerly 
published by the Division of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution of Washington, - 
but since the 1938 issue as a supplement-of the American Historical Review; and “Higher 


Degrees in Sociology,” in the American Journal of Sociology. Usually one list ia published 


each year. These are in addition to the "List of American Doctoral Dissertations Printed 
in 1938," the most recent of an annual series published by the Library of Congress; and 


^ Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman, “Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American 


Universities, 1940-1950," the seventeerth of a series beginning in 1933-84, compiled for 
the Association of Research Libraries. Consult, for other listas, T. R. Palfrey and H. E. 
Coleman, Jr., “Guide to Bibliographies of Theses, United States and Canada” (Chicago, 
American: Library Association, 2nd ed., 1940). R ©- 
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Bernard Borning; A.B., Minnesota, 1936: The Political ideas of Charles A Beard. Min- 

. nesola, ! i 

George Figures Brasington, di ; A.B. , Emory, 1947; A.M. ibid., 1948. URN ve Gov- 
ernment in Jacksonian Political Philosophy. Illinois. 4 

Burton Russell Brazil; B.A., U.C.L.A\, 1941; M.A., ibid., 1948. Loyalty Oaths in Cali- 
fornia and their Relationship to Demooratic Theories of the Open Society. Stanford. 

William. H. ‘Brubeck; A.B., 8t. Johns, 1948; A.M., Harvard, 1950. American Radicalism 
in the. Late Nineteenth 'Century. Harvard. 

Frederic S. Burin IT; B. 8., e C.N.Y., 1942; A.M., Syracuse, 1946. Police Against State. , 
Columbia. 

Gaylon Loray Caldwell; B. 8. Utah State Agricultural College;. A.M., Nebraska, 1048. 
' The Political and Social Theory of Mormonism. Stanford. 

. Karl H. Cerny; A-B., Princeton; A. M., Yale, 1948. Catholió Social Thought i in th» United 

States. Yale. 

- Ross Clinchy; A.B., Swarthmore, 1041; AM. LOolambts: 1948. "The State and Minority 

^ Rights. Columbia, : 

Raymond Francis Cour, C.8:C.; A. B, Notre Dame, 1937; A.M., ibid., 1943. Catholic 
Action and Politics. Notre Dame. 

*Melvin Crain; A.B., Redlands, 1946; A. M., Houthem California, 1947. The Theory and 
Practice of Funotionel a with Particular Reference to the United States. 
Southern California. ‘ 

Jamei-C. Davies; A.B., Oberlin, 1939, An Examination of the Psychological Assumptions 

- of Anti-Democratic Theorists. California (Berkeley).  . 

. Herbert A. Deane; A.B., Columbia, 1942. The Political Ideas of Harold J. Laski. Columbia. 

George Demetriou; AB, Hobart College, 1941. The Relationship of Political and Ethical 
Thought in Current American Theory. Minnesota. 

Susan H. Devine; A.B., Kansas City, 1938; A.M., ibid., 1940. The Political ard Social 
Philosophy of Herbert Hoover. Pennsylvania. 

Patrick Donohoe; A.B. , Gonzaga, 1987; A.M., ibid., 1938. The Sudsalativs and the Prao- : 
tical Life i in Aristotle, as Related to the Problem of Church and Btate. Si. Louis Uni- 
versity. ° 

Emmett E. Dorsey; A.B., Oberlin, 1927; A.M., Columbia, 1934. The Evoluticn of the 
Concept of the Welfare Btate in the United States since 1890. American. ` 

David M.. Earl; A.B., Oberlin; 1983; A.M., Wayne, 1950. Political Spee in Meiji 
Japan. Columbia. 

James Eayre; A.B., Toronto, 1948; A.M., Columbia, 1950. The English Agrarian: A 
Study of the Political and Social Thought of Spence, Ogilvie and Paine. Colurabia. 

- Harry H. Eckstein; A.B., Harvard, 1948. The Role of Values in Political Inquiry: A 

Methodological Analysis, Harvard. 

Emily L. Ehle; A.B., Smith, 1934; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1 1939, Leadership in. America: 
A Study of Identification and Acceptance Among Specialized Groups. Pennsylvania. 
James Vance Elliott; B.B., Boston University, 1948; A.M., ibid., 1947;.A.M., Harvard, i 

. 1950. The Social and Political Thought of Daniel Defoe. "Harvard. : 

Frank Evans; A.B., New York State Teachers College, 1943; A.M. y magona, 1948. The 
Political Doctrines of Cardinal Richelieu. Georgetown. 

Vincent Finneran; A.B., Hiram College, 1950. The Political - ‘Theory of Walter Bagehot. 

- Johns Hopkins. 

Edward. Fishman; A.B., Bates College, 1938; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1948. The Political = 

- - and Social Philosophy of Owen J. Roberts. Pennsylvania. $ 
' Theodore .B. Fleming, Jr.; A.B., Indiana, 1939; A. M., ibid., 1940. John Stuart Mill's 

' Essay On Liberiy &nd Its Critics, Yale. - 

Sergio Funaro; A.M., Columbia, 1888. The Political EL of Tommaso Campanella. 
Columbia.. 
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Thomas M. Furst, Jr.; A.B., Santa Barba College, 1947; A. M., U.C.L.A., 1949. The 
Idea of the Liberal Polity. California (Los Angeles). 

Stanley Theodore Gabis; B.8., West Chester Teachers College, 1940; A.M., Chicago, 1947. 
Secrecy in Politics: A Study in Attitudes. Chicago. 

Alezander Lawrence George; A.M., Chicago, 1941. The Intelligence Value of Content 
Analysis. Chicago. 

Robert O. Gibbon; A.B., Kansas, 1948; A.M., ibid., 1945. The Relation of the State to the 
Economic Order in Greek and Roman Political Thought: A Study of Greek and Roman ` 
Political Thinkers. Minnesota. 3 . 

R. Gordon Gilbert; A.B., Washington University, 1042. The Influence of Science upon the 
Development of Political Thought as Seen in Some 17th and 18th Century Political 
Writers. Cclifornia (Berkeley). 

William A. Glaser; A.B., N.Y.U., 1948; A.M., Harvard, 1949. Leading Economic Inter- 
pretations of Politics in American Political Theory. Harvard. 

John Park Green; A.M., Chicago, 1948. The Philosophic Premises of Locke’s Politics: 
The Concept of the Law of Nature. Chicago. 

*John L. Groom; A.B., Wheaton College, 1942. The Role of Dam in the Soviet State. 
Southern California. 

Charles Hamberg; A.B., Harvard, 1929; A.M., tbid., 1944. The Theory of Rational] Or- 
ganization. Harvard. 

Edward Handler; A.B., Harvard, 1942; A.M., ibid, 1948. The Political Theory of Jobn 
Adams; A Study of the Emergence of a Conservative Tradition in American Political 
Thought. Harvard. 

Norman B. Hannah; A.B., Ilinois, 1941; A.M., Louisiana State, 1943. The Purpose of the 
State in Greek Political "Theory. Minnesota. 

Heber R. Harper, I1; B.8., Haverford, 1942; A.M., Michigan, 1948. The Political Views of 
Certain Contemporary "Religious Fundamentalista, Michigan. 

Frederick Holladay Harris, Jr.; A.B., Randolph-Macon, 1934; A.M., North Carolina, 
1943. The Political Ideas of John R. Commons as & Representative of the Institutional- 
ist Schoo! of American Economists. North Carolina. 

Arthur K. Hesselberg; A.B., 8t. Anselm, 1938; A.M., Now Hampshire, 1948. À Comparison 
of the Political Philosophy of John Milton with that of Selected Representatives of the 
Jesuit School, notably Bellarmine, Suarez, and Mariana.. Catholic University. 

Virginia E. Hitchcock; A.B., New Mexico, 1944; A.M., ibid., 1944. The Political Implica- 
tions of the Works of American Anthropologists. California (Berkeley). 

Henry J. Hodder; A.B., Toronto University, 1946; A.M., Harvard, 1949. The Political 

and Social Thought of Thorstein Veblen. Harvard: 

David Hoiland; A.B., Harvard, 1044; A.M., ibid., 1947. The Problematic Situation as a 
Context for Valuation i in the Writings of J ohn Dewey. Hafvard. 

James Kerr Hunter, Jr.; A.B., Washington and Jefferson, 1033; A.M., ibid., 1947. The 
Influence of George Bernard Shaw on Political Theory. Ohto State. 

Maz M. Kampelman; A.B., N.Y.U., 1940; LL.B., ibid., 1945; A.M., Minnesota, 1946. | 
The Political Philosophy of the C.I.O. Minnesota. j 

Morton A. Kaplan; B.8., Temple, 1943. The Political Philosophy of Morris Cohen. 
Columbic. 

“Edgar Kemler; A.B., Harvard, 1940; M. P.A., ibid., 1941. Contemporary American Polit- 
ical Thinking and Political Ethics. Harvard. 

John Kenneth Knaus; A.B., Stanford, 1944; A.M. , ibid., 1949. The Political Philosophy of 
John Stuart Mill. Stanford. 2 

Bernard Kronick; A.B., California, 1937. Political Ideas of Winston Churchill. California 
(Berkeley). . 

Irma Lang; A.B., Ohio State, 1948; A.M., Radoliffe, 1950. Swiss Federalism: Theory and 
Structure. Harvard. 
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, Jay Benjamin Lieberman; A.B., Mlinois, 1935. The Logical Relationship of Certain Mod- 

` em Psychological Theories to Contemporary Democratic Thought. Stanford. " 

Thomas Francis Maher; A.B., St. Joseph's Seminary, Yonkers, 1936; A.M., Notre Dame, 
1942. Population &nd Politics: The Political Aspects of Birth Control. N otre Dame. ` 

Leslie Grant McConnell, Jr.; A.B., Reed College, 1987. The Passing of Agrarian Democ- 
racy. ‘California (Berkeley). 

Brian A. McGrath, 8.J.,; A.B., St.Louis, 1936; S.T.L., Woodstock, 1945; A.M., George- 
town, 1940; A. M., Harvard, 1948, The Basic Politica Philosophy of Woodrow Wilson. 
Harvard. : ‘ 

' Robert Owen McWilliams; A.B., Michigan, 1945; M. P.A., Wayne University, 1947. Àn 
Analysis of the Effects of Political Party Affiliation Upon ‘Group Membership. Michigan. 

. Paul Mandelstam; A.B., Harvard, 1944; A.M., ibid., 1946. The Freudian Impact upon 
Contemporary Political Ideas. Harvard. 

Lucian-C. Marquis; Certificate, Black Mountain College, North Carolina, 1942; A.M., 
U.C.L.A., 1951. Religious Factors in the Devélopment of Minor Parties in the United 
States. California (Los Angeles). 

David Mars; A.B., Rutgers, 1941; A.M., tbid., 1950.. The Political Philosophy of Morris Rs 
Cohen. Rutgers. s 

James Keith Melville; A.B., Utah, 1947; A.M., California, 1949. Brigham Young and 
American Political! Ideas: A Comparison and Analysis. Utah. 

John Carroll Murray; Ed.B., Rhode Island College of Education, 1941; A.M., Brown, 
1946. The Philosophie Opposition to the French Revolution. Brown. 

Dorothy L. Noble; A.B., Hood, 1980; A.M., Columbia, 1984. Francis Nicholson. Columbia. 

Stanley J. Parry; A:B., Notre Dame, 1941; AM., Georgetown, 1946. A Study of the 
Political Thought of Johannes Althusius as Expressed -i in His Politica Methodice Di-: 
gesta. Yale. 

Frank A. Pinner; A.B., Paris, 1936. An Empirical Investigation of Political Value Sys- 
tems. California (Berkeley). 

-Orville F. Poland; A.B., Harvard, 1942; A.M., ibid., 1947. The Public Interest in Recent 
U. S. Agricultural Policy: A Stúdy in Pluralism. California (Berkeley). 

Truman Addison Potter; A.B., Minnesota, 1947; A.M., ibid., 1951. Some Contributions of 
Interest-Group Analysis to Political Theory in America, 1900—1950. Minnesota. 

Ithiel DeSola Pool; A.B., Chicago, 1938; A/M., ibid., 1939. Economic Conditions of Polit- 
-iċal Freedom. Chicago. 

James W. Prothro; A.B., N. Texas State University, 1943; A.M., Princeton, 1950. Political 
- Ideas of American Business. Princeton. - 

Deonard D. Quinlan; A.B., University of Toronto, 1940; A. M., ibid., 1942. Political Philos- 
ophy of Buarez. Chicago. 

Marcos A. Ramirez; A.B., University of Puerto Rico, 1940; LL.B., ibid., 1942; LL.M., 
Harvard, 1948; A.M. ibid., 1945. Democracy and Revolution. Harvard. 

Fred Rantele; A. M. , Minnesota, 1951. Theories of Conscientious Objection Toward War m 
the 16th and 17th Centuries. Minnesota. . i 

Melvin Richter; A.B., Harvard, 1943. Political Philosophy at Oxford, from T. H. R 
"Present Day. Harvard. 

Edgar Robinson; À. B., Amherst, 1941. An Analysis of the Political Philosophy of John 
Dewey. Columbia. . 

Norman M. Rosenberg; A.B., Columbia, 1946; A.M., ibid., 1949. The Grande Chartrouse: 
Btudies in the Literature of Marxist Disenchantment. Columbia. 

Gene W. Setzer; A.B., Wichita, 1941; A.M.,. Washington, 1947. Contemporary American 
Ideas of Human Equality. Columbia. 

Herbert John Spiro; A.B. , Harvard, 1949; A.M., ibid., 1950. Responsibility in Government: 
Harvard. 

Robert Fyfe Stephens; A. B. , Washington and Lee, 1947; A.M., Michigan, 1948, Political 
Theories Inherent in  Belocted Psychological Theories. M ichigan. . 
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William A. Stewart; A.B., Kansas, 1948; A.M.; ibid., 1949. The Political Philosophy of 
L. T. Hobhouse. Minnesota. 3 


‘Glenn Tinder; A.B., Pomona College, 1943; A.M., Clsieniont Graduate School, 1948. 
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Emil Starr; A.B., Tufts College, 1046. The British Labour Party and the Soviet Union, 
1939-1949. Chicago. 

Robert B. Stauffer; B.S., Westchester S.T.C., 1942; A. M., Oklahoma, 1947. Manchuria as 
a Political Entity. Mi innesola. 

George William Stechel; A.B., Oklahoma, 1943; A.M., ibid., 1947. The U.N. General, As- 
sembly: Its Powers and Functions. Johns H opkins. 

David J. Steinberg; Ph.B., Vermont, 1939; A.M., Harvard, 1941. Foreign Procurement and 
the Stockpiling of Strategic "Materials. Harvard. 

Jonathan Dayton Stoddart; A.B., Cornell, 1946; A.M:, Fletcher School, 1847. The Infu- 
ence of Immigrant Groups on United States Foreign Policy. Fletcher School. 

Lois Jane Stone; A.B., Barnard, 1948; A.M., Columbia, 1950. The Development of Limite- 

. tions on the Right to.Resort to the Use of Armed Force in International Law. Columbia. 

Marvin Ruben Summers; A.B., Southwest Missouri State College, 1946; A.M., Iowa, 
1950. Labors Attitude and Contribution Toward American Foreign Policy Since 1945. 
Iowa. , 

Phillips Talbot; A.B., Illinois, 1936; B.8.J., ibid., 1936. "The Foreign Policy of India Since 
Independence. Chicago. 

Chun-lin Tan; A.B., Lingnan U., 1933; A M., Yenching, 1935. China’s Foreign Relations, 
1899-1901. Columbia. 

Sheng Hao Tang; A.M., Columbia, 1947. Russian and Soviet Policy. in Mazichuria and 
"Outer Mongolia, 1911- 1931. Columbia." 


. Wendell H. Tewell; A.B., Amherst, 1941; A.M., Fletcher School, 1942. The International . 


Legal Position of French Protectorates with ‘Special Reference to Tunis and Morocco. 
. Columbia. 


." William Wayt Thomas; A.B., North Carolina, 1947. Francis Lieber and the International 


Law of Land Warfare. Norih Carolina. 


Joseph M. Thomashefsky; A.B., N.Y.U., 1948. The International Legal Protection of : 


Refugees. New York University. 

John S. Thomson; A.B:, Swarthmore, 1943; A.M., Columbia, 1947. The Government of 
the Shanghai International Bettlement. Columbia. 

Garold W. Thumm; A.B., Morris Harvey College, 1940; AM, Pennsylvania; 1947. The 
Western European Powers and International Control of thé Ruhr. Pennsylvania. 


Clarence E. Thurber; A.B., Stanford, 1943. Contributions of the State of California to the : 


Point Four Program. Stanford. 


Erwin Walther Umbach; A.B., Queens College, 1946; A.M., Fletcher School, -1947. AStudy — 


of the Foreign Relations of the United States with Austria. Fletcher School. 
Juliane von K. Valentin; J.D., University of Vienna, 1938. German-J. apanese Relations in 
the Period between the Two World Wars. Pennsylvania, 3 
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Elisabeth S. L. van Dyke; A.B., California, 1944; A.M., Columbia, 1946. The Evolution of 
Dutch Foreign Policy toward Germany, 1933-1939. Columbia, 

'S. N. Varma; A.M., Lucknow University, 1931. India’s Policy in the United N ations. 
Columbia. 

John Peter Vloyantes; A. B., ‘Western State College of Colorado, 1948; M. 8., Utah, 1949. 
The Security-Power Dilemma i in International Organization with Special "Reference to 
Article XI of the Charter of the United Nations. Utah. 

Austin F. Walter; A.B., Carleton, 1940; A.M., Floteher, School, 1942. Australian—United 
States Relations, 1941-1949. M. ichigan. 

Melvin A. Weighiman; B.S., Haverford College, 1987; A.M. , Pennsylvania, 1950. “The 
Present Status of the Concept of Self-Defense in International Law.” Pennsylvania. 
Lawrence Duffield Weiler; A.B., Utah, 1942; A.M., Stanford, 1947. The General Assembly 

of the United Nations. Stanford. 

Paul Welty; 8.T.B., Mary Knoll Seminary, 1939; A.M. , Chicago, 1950. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Concepts of the National Interests of the United States. Chicago 

Donald Whitehead; A.B., University of Wichita, 1946, A.M., Chicago, 1948. The Making 
of Foreign Policy During Roosevelt’s First Term, 1933-37. Chicago. 

Allen: S. Whiting; A.B., Cornell, 1948; A.M., Columbia, 1950. Soviet Policy ‘and the 
Chinese Revolution, 1917-1929. Columbia. 

Franklin Haydn Williams; A.B., California, 1946; A.M., Fletoher School, 1947. Air Power 
and American Foreign Policy: the Berlin Air Lift. Fletcher School, 


Maurice J. Williams; A.M., Chicago, 1949. The Problem us Economic Integration in 


Western Europe. Chicago. 

Ponnambalam Wignaraja; A.B., Ceylon University, 1948; A.M., Yale, 1949. The Conflict 
. Between Economic Rationality and Cultural Values; an Analysis of Four Policies for 
Increasing the Availability of Domestic Savings for Developmental Needs. Yale. 

Ann Ruth Willner; A.B., Hunter College, 1945; A.M., Yale, 1946. Problems in Agrioul- 
tural Production for the Domestic Market in Venesuela. Chicago. . 

Harry Winkler; A.B., Chicago, 1937. The Politisal Orientation of Israel in the Struggle 
Between East and "West. Chicago. 


. Sidney Wise; A.B.,. Harvard, 1948. Judicial Impact on Minimum Wage Legislation: 


Australia, Canada, and the "United States. California (Los Angeles). 

Lester Paul Wohlers; A.B., Washington, 1941; A.M., Chicago, 1950. Policy of the Union 
of India in Respect to Its Position in the Cola War. Chicago. : 

Gregory Baker Wolfe; A.B., Reed College, 1943; A.M., Fletcher School, 1947. Pan-Ameri- 
can Solidarity: Idea and "Reality. Fletcher Schoct. 

Helen Lorraine Wood; A.B., Drake, 1946; A.M., Northwestern, 1948. British Concepts of 
Internationalism in the N ineteenth Century. '"N orthwestern. 

Herbert H. Wood, Jr.; A.B., American, 1948; A.M., ibid., 1047. International Supervision 
of Colonial Administrative Unions. Columbia. 

Lenoir Wright; A.B., U.N.C.; A.B., Oxford; LL.B., Harvard; A.M., Columbia, 1948. 

, United States-Egyptian Relations, 1830-1939. Columbia. 

Pamela Nicholson Wrinch; A.B., Michigan, 1943; A.M., ibid., 1949. Winston (Leonard) 
Spencer Churchill as a Theoretician i in the Field of International Relations. Yale. 

Arsen, Yakoubian; A.B., Alabama, 1987; A.M., N.Y.U., 1939. Western Allied Occupation 
Policies and Development, 1945~1951. New York University. 

Abraham Yeselson; A.B., Rutgers, 1947; A.M., ibid., 1948. The World Federalist Move- 
ment in the United ‘States, 1939-1949. Brown. 

Téen-Cheng Young; B. Com., National] Fuh Tan University, 1942; M.P.A., Harvard, 
1947. The Use of Scientific Management Concepts in International Administration. 
New York University. 

Alex Paul Zeidenfelt; A.B. , Brooklyn College, 1945; A.M., N.Y.U., 1946. Anglo-American 
Cooperation in British arid American Non-Self Governing Possessions i in the Carribean. 
New York University. 
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EU DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED SINCE THE 
LAST ‘LISTING 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND, PSYCHOLOGY 


Roas Crates Beiler, Surveys of Political Behavior by Students in Course. Towa. ~~ 
Harry Rez Davis, " "The Political Philosophy of Reinhold Niebuhr. Chicago. ~. 
Karl Wolfgang Deutsch, The Growth of Nationalism: Social, Political and Economic 
Factors, with Particular Reference to Central Europe. Widener Library, Harvard. 
. Thomas I. Dickson, The Planned Society and the Democratio Stata with Special Reference 
-to the United States and England. Texas. 
. William Francis Dowling, Jr., The Political Thought of a as of Ademses. Widener 
. Library, Harvard. 
. Dominic Elder, C.S. C., Thomas pane Add his Philosophy of the Common Man. Notre 
Dame. 
Webb Sacket Fiser, The Political Philosophy of John Quiney Adama. “Chicago. . 
Peter Gay, Bernstein and Revisionism. Columbia. 
Lester George Hawkins, Jr., The Role of Politics under Planning. Widener Library, Harvard. 
Norman Jacobson, The Theory of Equality as a-Symbol in American, Political Propaganda. 
Wisconsin. 
` G. Edward Janosik, The Political Theory of the Mormon Church. PANNA 
Fred Krinsky, Concepts of the Renascent Jewish Nationalism. Pennsylvania. 
Richard Dyer MacCann, Government Use of Documentary Films. Harvard. n 
Milton R. Merrill, Smoot, Utah and the Church. Columbia. 


` M. Denis O' Grady, R.8.M., The Political Philosophy of’ Thomas J. Walsh as Seen in His . 


Role in Senate ‘Contests on Confirmations and Disputed Elections, 1918-1926. Notre 
Dame. 
Joseph Cornwall Pélamountain, Jra The Politics of Distribution. Widener- Library, Har- 
vard, 
Daniel P. Parker, The Political and Social Philosophy of Harry S. Truman. Pennsylvania. 
Andrew M. Scott, The Political Theory of Communism. Widener Library, Harvard. 
Currin V. Shields, Graham Wallas's Method of Political Inquiry. Yale. 

- Alexander Smetana, A Comparative. Analysis of ihe Best Forms of Government According 
to Aristotle, Cicero, Aquinas, and Locke. Mullen. Library, Catholic CP. Pub- 
lished on Microcard, Catholic University of America Press, 1950. ‘ 

Kenneth Winfred Thompson, The Political Philosophy of Arnold J. Toynbee, vd Special 

- Reference to His Theory of International Relations. Chicago. 

-Visvanaiha Prasad Varma, The Social and Political Thought of the Ancient Hindus. 
Chicago’ 

William Welch, The Scientific View of Politics: sos Pépresnone) in the Work of Ameri- 
can Students. Columbia. 


^ GOVERNMENT ÁND POLITICS OF THE UNITED : 
^ , «4, STATES AND ITS DEPENDENCIES 


1 


Emile B. Ader, The Political Significance of the Dixiecrat Movement. California (Berke- - 


ley). 

George Myron Belknap, A Study of Senatorial Voting by Scale Analysis. Chicago. 

Winston W. Benson, An Analysis of a Arguments Used Against the Social Security Act 
of 1985. Iowa. 


' Louis H. Douglas, The Dévelopiaént of Publio Policies in Water Uses in the West with ' 


Special Emphasis on the Missouri Basin. Nebraska. 


Richard Walter Gable. The National Association of Manufacturers as the Political Expres  - 


sion of Industry. Chicago. 
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` Ralph M. Goldman, The National Committee Chairman in American Party Politics. 


Chicago. 

Merrill Goodall, Southern Solidarity in N ational Politics. J ohne H kw. 

T. Wiliam Goodman, The Presidential Campaign of 1920. Ohio State. . . 

Willard R. Hancock, Public Policy in the Regulation of Union Security Provisions of Labor 
Contracts: Pennayloania. 

Alexander Heard, The Republican Party in the South—the Proahostá for Its Development. 
Columbia, 

Marvin W. Heath, The Civil Aeronautics Board Domestic Route’ Regulations. Chicago. 

Bryant Keazl, Content of Wisconsin Newspapers During Selected Election Periods. Min- 
nesola. i 

Jarold Kiefer, An Analysis of Sectional Voting on Appropriations for the Armed Forces, , 
1789-1815. Minnesota.’ 

Lawrence Joseph Legere, Jr., Unification of the Armed Forces. Widener Library, H PE 

Edward S. Marshall, The Coverage of Farm Workers by Old Age and Survivors Insurance: 
A Legislative History. Towa. ` 

L.Dwaine Marvick, Congressional Appropriation Politics: Post-war Alignments on Im-* 
portant Domestic and International Controversies. Columbia. 

William J. McKenna, A Study of the Special Legislative Session, with Particular Reference 
to she United States and the 48 States. Pennsylvania. . : 

Robert J. Morgan, The Presidency under John Tyler. Alderman Library, Virginia. _ 


Wallace J. Parks, Structure of the U.S. Executive Brancb i in Relation to Current Foreign 


Affairs Functions. Columbia. - 

James Bukl Shahan, A Study of Some of the Military Aspects of American Colonial Ad- 
ministration in the Southeast Pacific. Ohio State. 

Violet Elizabeth Wurfel, American Implementation of Philippine Indeperidence (1946~ 
‘1947): A Case Study in the Granting of Colonial Independence. Alderman Library, ` 
Virginia. 


` Ernest Collins, The Political Behavior of the as in Cincinnati, Ohio and Louisville, 


Kentucky. Kentucky. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Peter Bachrach, The Right to Work. Widener Library, Harvard. 

William Merritt Beaney, The Right to Counsel in American Courts. Michigan: i 

Delavan P. Evans, The Use of the Concept of Inherent Powers by the Supreme CoU of 
the United Btates. California (Berkeley). 

Donald G. Herzberg, 'The Removal of Btate and Local Officers as Evidenced in the Goati 
Cases. Syracuse. - 


- Ralph Theodore J ans, Negro Civil Rights ea the Supreme Court. Chicago. 


Thomas George Karis, The Weight of Constitutionality on Congress; Some Case Studies. 
Columbia. 

Harry Veatch Klug; An Analysis d Supreme Court Decisions Concerning the Federal 
Trade Commission. Towa. 


_ Wiliam Russell Pullen, Appletoni for a National Convention for Amending the Consti- 


tution of the United States. North Carolina. 


AMERICAN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICS - ; 


Charles Adrian, The Nonpartisan Legislature in Minnesota. Minnesota. ` 

Richard S. Atkins, The Exercise of Optional Local Taxing. Power under the New York 
Permissive Tax Law: A Study in. State and Local Financial Arrangements. MUIgORGE 
Library, Harvard. f L^ 
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Blanche Davis Blank, Xeon Licensing. Columbia. 

William Leo Frederick, A Political Analysis of School District Reorganisation in | Illinois, 
Chicago. 

C. Edwin Gilmour, An Analysis of Selected General Staff Agencies in the Administration 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania. 

Ivan Hinderaker, Harold Stassen and Recent. Developments in the Republican Party in ` 
Minnesota. Minnesota. 

Thomas E. Joyner, Licensing of Professions in New York State. Syracuse. 

H arvey M. Karlan, Some Political and Administrative Aspects of Wage Determination i in 
* - Chicago, 1911-1941. Chicago. 

Gayle K. Lawrence, Use of the Government Corporation as an Admiüistrative Derive by 
American Local Government, with Special Reference to Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania. 

Duncan MacIntyre, The New York State-Aided County General Hospital Program—A 

. Study in Intergovernmental Relations. Cornell. 

. John Hobart Millet, Public Employee Unionism in Downstate Illinois Muricipalities., Tii- 
nois. : 

Ivan LeRoy. Richardson, Committee Btructure of the Iowa General Assembly. Iowa. 

Constance Smith, À Study of Voting Trends in Nationality and Income Groups in the City 
of Cleveland. Widener Library, Harvard. ~ i 

William Bruce Storm, An Analysis of the Illinois Agricultural Ansgoiation a8 a Pressure 
Group.for Farmers, Chicago. | 

Philip Sawyer Wilder, Jr., Maine Politics: A Btudy of Responsible One-Party Government, 
Harvard. 

Maurice William Zucker, Executive Cantor Ova the New York k City Expense Budget. 
Widener Library, Harvard. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Rene Noble Ballard, The Concept of the Executive i in National Administrative Reorgani- 
zation. Utah, 

Eric Daenecke, A Study of the United States General Accounting Office with Emphasis 
on the Period since 1938. American. 

Thelma A: Dreis, The Department of Agriculture’s Sample Interview Barres as a Tool of 
Administration. American. . 

Nathalie Georgia, Administrative Aspects of County and Metropolitan Planning Agencies. 
North Carolina. 

Charles M. Hersh, An Evaluation of the Activities of Public Personnel Agencies. Syracuse. 

Edward H. Hobbs, The Presidency: A Study in National Administrative Reorginization 
and the Executive Office of the President. Widener Library, Harvard. 

Samuel Philips Huntington, Clientalism in Administrative Politics. Widener Library, 
Harvard. 

Hubert Ray Marshall, The Role of Govenimenta in the Managòment of Southern Renouròes: 
North Carolina. 

Edward G. Misey, Management Planning in the National Administration. Columbia. : 

Robert D. Murphy, Post Office Department Control over the Distribution of Printed Ma- 
terial. Syracuse. 

Lloyd D. Musolf, The Tria] Examiner in. Federal Regulatory Agencies. J ohns Hopkins. 

` Robert Harold Stern, The Federal Communications Commission and Television: A Study 
of the Regulatory Process in an Environment of Rapid Technological Eigovation, 

_ Widener Library, Harvard. 

Owen Scott Stratton, The Politics of Price Control; A Study of BravaltveLegiantiys Rela- 
tionships in Wartime. Stanford: 

John W. Sundstrom, An Analysis and ‘evaluation of the Recommendations :Relative to 
' Personnel Management by the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. American. 
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FORRIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 
P AND POLITICS 


Anthony 1 T. Bouscaren, The European Christian Democratic Parties. California (Berkeley). 

Byrum E. Carter, The British Prime Minister from 1894 to the Present. Wisconsin. 

Morris H. Cohen, Civil Service in Great Britain in Wartime. Chicago. ` 

Edward Lane Davis, Government and the Press in Great Britain Since World War II. 
Cornell. 

N. È. Deshpande, Constitutional Developments in India since 1930. Columbia. 

_ Herbert Neal Drennon, Dominion Control of Industrial Relations in Canada since 1939. 
Duke. 

John H. Esterline, Executive Power in Francë and the United Kingdom, 1945-9. California 
(Los Angsles). 

Peter Joachim Fliess, Freedom of the Press i in Germany; 1918-1938. Widener Library, 
Harvard, 

Rosendo A. Gomez, The Argentine Federal dis Its Theory ‘and Practice. Minnesota. 

Robert E. Hosack, A Study of Regional Government in Modern China. Duke. 

Nizar Kayali, Syria: A Political Study. Columbia. . 

Henry L. Mason, "Epuration" in the Netherlands; A Study of the Treatment of the 
“Political Delinquents” after the Liberation of the Country. Columbia. - 

Roy M. Melbourne, Rumania—Nazi Satellite: A Study of the Politics and Propaganda of: 
the Antonescu Regime, 1940-1944. Pennsylvania. 

Roy Pierce, The Rassemblement du Peuple Français. Cornell. . 

Darkwart A. Rustow, The Party System in Sweden. Yale. 

Aoke Sandler, Political Aspects of Bwedish Diplomacy During World War II. California 
(Los Angeles). 

Philip B. Taylor, Political Parties and Democracy in Uruguay. ‘California (Berkeley). 

John E. Turner, The Kenseikai (Constitutional Party) of Japan, 1918-27: A Study of Its 

` History, Organization, and Domestic and Foreign Policies. Minnesota. 

John R. Williams, The Conservative Party of Canada, 1918-1948. Duke. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, POLITICS AND. LAW 


Vincent Baker, The United N ations and the Individual. Widener Library, Harvard. 

Alvin LeRoy Bennett, Development of Intellectual Cooperation under the D of 
Nations and United Nations. Illinois. 

John T. Bernhard, United Nations Reform and Analysis. California (Los Angeles). 

Henry L. Bretton, The Foreign Policy of Gustav Stresemann: A Study i in Pacific Revision- 
ism. Michigan. 

Douglas Hion Carlisle, The Organization of the Foreign- Office and the Foreign Polioy 
of Venezuela, 1908-1936. North Carolina. 

-Yu Loi Chan, The Liao Area: Springboard for Invaders. Georgetown. 

Wen Chao Chen, The Personnel System of the United Navona A Study of International 
Civil Service. St. Louts University. 

Hedley V. Cooke. Major Plans for Elevation of Living Sindarin i in the Near Eastern 
Region, 1919-1950. Chicago. 

Edwin Cosirell, How America Viewed the World War, 1914-1917. Clark. 

Clark N. Crane, Grancolombia Economic and Customs Union. Clark. 

David Russell Deener, International Law in Opinions of the United States Attorneys 
General. Duke. 

Louis A. DeSanti, U. 8. Relations with Italy under Fascism, 1922-41. Columbia. 

Wilbur Edel, The State Department, the Public end the United Nations Concept, 1939— 


| 1945. Columbia. 


Abdallah A. El-Erian, Condominium i in International Law with Special Reference to the 
Legal Problems arising from the Sudan Condominium. Columbia. 
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Willard Hubbard Elsbree, The Japaneso and National Movements in Southeast Asia. 
- Widener Library, Harvard. 
Harold P. Ford, The Far Eastern Diplomacy of Tsarist Russia, 1894-1904. Chicago. _ 
- Andréw J. Goodpaster, Technology and International Relations. Princeton. . ' 
David G. Hinners, British Policy and the Development: of Belf-Government i in Burma, 
1935-1948. Chicago. 
-John A. Houston, The Role of the Latin American States in the Establishment and Prac- 
tice of the United Nations. Michigan. 
Jay B. Hunt, Entrance of Brasil Into the United Nations. Utah. 
Louis G. Kahle, Deviations from the De Facto Principle in the Latin-American Recogni- 
tion Policy of the United States. T'ezas. f 
Robert Eugene Lorish, Britain's Search for Security in the United Nations Organization. 
Fletcher School. n 
Emmanuel Margolis, The Socialist State in International Law. Widener Library, Har- ` 
vard. - 
John D. Montgomery, Military Pavano as an Instrument of National Poliey. Widener 
Library, Harvard. 
Jack Howard Mower, The British Labour Party and the "Colonial Problem. Widener 
Library, Harvard. 
Richard L. Park, The Independence Movement in Bengal. Widener Library, Harverd. 
` Channing B. Richardson, The United Nations and the Arab Refugee Problem. Columbia. 
N. B. Schoenfeld; The Strategic Raw Materials Policy of the United States. Pennsylvania. 
. John W. Schwada, Policy of the Western Allies toward Houvet Germany: Development 
and ‘Evolution, 1941-1949. Texas. . ` 
. Donald. E. Smith, The Effect of Air Power on Viator nl Relations. Mullen Library, _ 
Catholic Universtty. i 


dé Kurt Philip Tauber, The Self-Defense of States—a Critique of the Legal, Political, Ethical, 


and Scientific Assumptions Underlying that Doctrine. Widener Library, Hervard. 
Manuel F. Torregrosa, United States Dollar Diplomacy i in China—1909-1918. Georgetown. 
Tully Evans Warren, The Projected Inter-American Court of Justice as & Part of-the | 
Inter-America Peace Machinery. Stanford. 
Holt Bradford Westerfield, The Development of Bipsrtsknehip in the Control of American 
Foreign Relations since 1942. Widener Library, Harvard. 
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_ NEWS: AN D NOTES, 
i - PROFESSIONAL: CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES 


. The-Northern California Political Science Associniion held its fourth. annual . 
: meeting at Stanford University on April 14, 1951. -The central theme of the 


conference was the present world ideological conflict. and its impact upon the- 
American scene. One of the-sessions of the confererice was devoted to a consider- 
ation of the “Sources of International Friction," with Covey Oliver of the 


_ University of California (Berkeley) and Holland Roberts, ‘chairman of the 


American-Russian Institute, presenting opposité interpretations. Another 
session was given over to a panel discussion of “The Impact of the International 


-Situation upon American Democratic ‘Procedures and: Institutions.” Partici- 


pants on the panel included: Robert Brady, professor of economics, University . 
of California. (Berkeley); Edward L. Barrett, Jr., | proféssor of law, University 
of California (Berkeley); Laurence Sears, professor of: American philosophy 
and theory, Mills College; and -Rhoten Smith, graduate student in political 
science, University of California (Berkeley). Officers elected by the Association. 
for 1951-62 are: Robert A. Walker of Stanford University, president; George” 
Bemis of Sacramento State College, vice-president; Anthony. T. Bouscaren-of.-. 
the University of San Francisco, secretary-treasuter; ‘and Léslie Lipson of the , 
University of. California (Berkeley), Earl Buckman of Fresno State College, ; 

and Sidney Patzer of Santa Rosa College, members of ‘the Executive Council. 


: The first meeting of the ‘Oklahoma. Political Bine Association was held 


, April 20-21, 1951} at Oklahoma Agricultural ‘and Mechanical College, Still- - 
. water, Oklahoma. "[he following officers were elected at the meeting: W. V. 


Holloway of the "University of Tulsa, president; Rób Roy MacGregor of: 
Oklahoma City University, vice-president; and Joseph: C. Pray of the’ Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, secretary-treasurer. The board members of the Association 


include; in addition to the officers named, the following persons: Dean R. R. 

. Oglesby of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College; President ‘Charles- 

' F. Spencer of East Central State College; and Eimer Edes: ay manager of 
s Cushing, . Oklahoma. i 


-The School of (vorab. of the Prada College 4 of Liberal Arts held its ` 


. thirteenth annual Public Affairs Conference at- Elsah, Illinois, April 12-14, 


1961. The program topic for the Conference was “A Problem in United States. 


. | Foreign Policy: Integration of Western "Europe." "Participants included uni- 
“>, versity professors, government officials and military experts.. - 


The third annual Conference on the Far East was ‘held at the University 
of Oregon, April 23-27, 1951. The program topic for the Conference was “Thé 
Far East, Russia and the United States—Nationalism:’’ The guest participants 


were Nobutaka Ike and Robert C. North of the Hoover Institute and Library, 


Stanford University, and. Julian Towster and Hubertus Johannes van Mook 
of the. Vary of coon (Berkeley). The program: included poai lectures ` 
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_ classroom ‘talks, and student and faculty seminars. Paul 8. Dull, coordinator 
. of the Far Eastern studies curriculum at the University a Oregon, served as` 
. chairman for the Confererice. 


The fourth annual Institute of International Affairs, held gt the University l 
of Washington, June 25-27, 1951, under the sponsorship of the department of | 
political science and the Division. of Adult Education, was devoted to the sub- 
. ject “New Frontiers of American Foreign Policy." The program included the 
following addresses: * American Foreign Policy with Respect to Western ` 

Europe," by Schuyler C. Wallace of Columbia University; “Recent Trends in 
the Law of the United Nations,” by Hans Kelsen of the University of California 
(Berkeley); “American Foreigü Policy and the. Point Four Program,” by 
Haldore E. Hanson of the United States Department of State; "Selling De- . 
mocracy Abroad,” by James W. Brown of the University of Washington; and 
“International Understanding through Films,” by Linden. A. Mander of the 
University of Washington. 


‘The third annual Cleats. University, Conference on American Foret: 
Policy was held July 21-26, 1951, under the direction of Charles Ray Wilson 
of the department of political aaan of Colgate University. The general theme 
. for discussion was “Strength for a Free World." Twenty-two nations were 

represented at the Conference by official delegates. Nous - 


An Series summer seminar, composed of political scientists and 


political sociologists, was held at the University of Chicago from June 18 to  - 
^^ July 28, 1951, to examine and appraise the present state of research having to 


.  do.with political behavior. A series of research papers and memoranda were : 
' discussed, utilizing the concepts of multiple group memberships and interactions 
upon the. relations between the individual and the state. Members of the 
seminar were: Robert Bower, American University; Samuel Eldersveld, 
University of- Michigan; Oliver Garceau, Bennington College; Alexandér 
Heard, University of North Carolina; Samuel Huntington, Harvard University; 
Morris Janowitz, University of Chicago; Dayton McKean, Dartmouth 
Collége; and David Truman; Columbia University. The seminar was made 

' possible through the generosity of the Markle Foundation and the Social Science 
Research Council. 


. The New York State Political Science Association will hold its. fifth annual 
meeting in New York City, October 19-20, 1951. In a program session sched-. 
-uled to convene in the new United Nations building on Friday afternoon, 
October 19, the opening meeting will feature UN personnel in a discussion of a` 
problem of current significance‘in international affairs. This afternoon program 
will be followed by a tour of the building, or of so much of it as may be open to 
visitors at the time. The evening session will be held, following dinner, in’ the 
-» ballroom of the Beekman. Tower Hotel, where President Luther Gulick of the 
American Political Science Association will present an Association representative 
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who will deliver the principal address. The conference will end with a morning 
session on Saturday, October 20, also in the Beekman Tower ballroom. The 
concluding meeting will be devoted to an examination of the icd of civil 
liberties in relation to academic freedom. ] Eon i 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


With tho opening of the 'national headquarters of the American Political 
Science Association in Washington, D. C., the established practice of conduct- 
ing a personnel service for academic employment has been expanded to include 
government employment as well. To keep the membership informed of place- 
ment opportunities, a personnel newsletter is sent to department chairmen and 
£o members of the Association who have registered with the personnel service. 
Consistent with the policies of other professional societies, employment informa- 
tion is kept confidential. The names of colleges in which vacancies occur are 
not released to applicants for positions. To simplify the work of department 
chairmen, applications of persons meeting the minimum requirements, as set 
forth by the departments in which the vacancies exist, are forwarded to the 
chairmen. The national office emphasizes that it.is most essential for depart- | 
ment chairmen to register vacaricies with the personnel service, if the service 
is to be of maximum assistance to the profession. Members of the Association 
who desire to register for placement may secure appropriate personnel forms 
from the national office. 


The Governmental Affairs Institute, organized i in 1950 and later affiliated 
with the American Politieal Science Association, sponsored the visits of & 
number of foreign legislators to the United States during the months of May, 
dune, July and August, 1951. In May the Institute sponsored the visit of 
members of the Internal and Police Affairs Committee of the West German 
Bundestag; in June, it sponsored the visit of fourteen additional members of 
the Bundestag; and, during June, July and August, it sponsored the visits of 
three separate groups of Japanese Diet members. Chartered as a non-profit 
organization, the Institute prepares professional programs for foreign leaders 
who come to the United States to study various aspects of American govern- 
rnent or polities. It is under contraet with the Department of State and the 
Department of the Army to sponsor visits of foreign leaders, who are 
brought to the United States under the Government's International] Educa- 
tional Exchange Program. Several American political scientists, including 
Taylor Cole, Pendleton Herring, Edward H. Litchfield, H. Philip Mettger, ` 
James K. Pollock, Harold S. Quigley, Donald C. Stone, and Roger H. Wells, 
serve on the Institute's Board of Directors. The offices of the Institute are at 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C: 


^ An organization, of Iowa political scientists was created on April 14, 1951. 
The organization, to be known as the Conference of Iowa Political Scientists, 
is successor to an association: of political scientists and historians which 
existed in Iowa before World War IT. Joseph Dunner and C: Edwin Gilmour, 
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' governing board consiste of a representative of the director-general. of ` 
UNESCO, six Germans, and seven non-Germans. The present membership of 


both of Grinnell College, are president and goes: respectively, ofthe new - 


organization. In addition, the organization | has an Executive Council, which is 
composed of the following persons: H. C. Cook of Iowa State College, Richard 


: Dunlap of Graceland Junior College, John R. Kapp of Iowa Wesleyan College, 
Matthew M. McMahon of St. Ambrose.College, Erma B. Plaehn of Iowa 


State Teachers College, Russell M. Ross of the State University of Iowa, 
Ralph Sayre of Parsons College, Richard C. Spencer of Coe College, H. W. 
Ward, of. Cornell Sae and Russell G. Whitesel of the State i of 
Towa. 


The United N ations Educational, § Scientific and Cultural Oirean has 
established a Social Science Institute in Germany, with headquarters at Köln. 
The Institute will be financed by individual, governmental or organizational 
contributions, and. will have a building provided by German authorities. Its 


this board includes one American. He is Walter H. C: Laves, former deputy 
director-general of UNESCO, and. more recently visiting professor B political 


` science at the University of Michigan. 


1 


At its first meeting, held at Wiesbaden in June, 1951, the governing board 
instructed the director, Professor Schokking of the University of Cologne, to 
plan a research program in two possible areas of work. The first of these relates 
to the participation of youth in social affairs. In this area the research is in- 
tended to place emphasis on the actual extent of the participation by youth, 


whether as individuals or as groups, in community activities, in places of em- -. 
ployment, and in movements of ideas, including those concerned with world : 


organization. The second area of possible research relates to the effects of recent 
technological developments on the distribution of skills, on general and tech- 


4 


nical education, and on attitudes, civic behavior and citizenship. It is intended ` 


that such research will be undertaken in some German industrial and rural 


sections. , : 


It is hoped that the Institute will, in addition’ to encouraging the derden: 


` ment of the social sciences; ‘promote research on subjects of international 


significance that are of vital importance to Germany. It is assumed that it will 


maintain close contact with the International Sociological Association, with a 


view toward possible cooperation in the international SEN of social stratifi- | 


cation. i 


The United States € TREA for UNESCO doti a sismi at its 
ninth meeting, held on May 10, 1951, in which it called attention to the con- 


: tribution which ean be made to international peace and security through-efforts 


to increase knowledge of the history and cultures of the peoples of foreign 


countries. The statement emphasized the need for correlated efforts by Ameri- ; 


can scientists and scholars to increase such knowledge, and stressed. particularly ... 
the need for coordinated study of areas and peoples of the world in respect ' ' 


to which present one is inadequate. Specifically, the Commission .ex- 


pa 


s 
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pressed the convietion that the concept of “foreign areas studies" has a vital 
bearing upon the problems of understanding the peoples and cultures of foreign 
countries. The Commission expressed the hope that such studies might “be 
advanced through continuing “and progressive research, the development of 
improved methods of investigation, and the training of competent investiga- 
tors,” and that the results of such labors might “be communicated through the: 
various channels of education at all levels’ to increasing numbers of the 


` people of the United States.” 


Princeton University has announced the establishment ‘of a Center of inter« 
national Studies which is to sponsor and conduct research in foteign policy 
and related fields. Support for the Center has come from several sources: a 
gift of $500,000 from the Milbank Memorial Fund, a grànt of $200,000 from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, & bequest establishing & new chair in human 
geography, and additional gifts. The Center is organized as a research division : 
of the Woodrow Wilson School-of Public and International Affairs, The director 
is Frederick 8. Dunn, formerly of the Yale Institute of International Studies 
and first incumbent of the Albert C. Milbank Professorship of International 


- Law and Practice. He will direct the research program and personnel of the - 


new Center in collaboration with an interdepartmental faculty committee. The 
members of this‘committee are:-Gordon A. Craig, professor of history; Dana 
G. Munro, director of the Woodrow Wilson School; Frank W. Notestein, pro-, 


. fessor of demography and director of Princeton's Office of Population Research; 


Harold Sprout, chairman of the department of politics; and Jacob Viner, pro- 


. fessor of economics. The Center will-include, in addition ‘to Proféssor Dunn, 


several staff members who were formerly members of the Yale Institute of 
International Studies and the departments of political. science and inter- 
national relations at Yale University. These staff members are: Percy E. Cor- ` 
bett, research associate with the rank of professor; Gabriel A. Almond, associ- 
ate professor of public affairs; Klaus E. Knorr, associate professor of publie - 
affairs; William W. Kaufmann, research associate with the rank of assistant 
professor; and Bernard Cohen, research assistent with the rank of instructor. 


` Associated with the Center in a part-time capacity will be Professor William 


T. R. Fox of Columbia University, and his wife, Mrs. Annette Baker Fox. In 
addition to its research activities, the Center will publish the quarterly journal, 
World Politics, previously published by the Yale Institute of International 
Studies. - 


. A fund ducum as the “Henry L. Semai Fund for Research in World Affairs” 
has been established at Yale University with an initial gift of $500,000 from 
an anonymous donor. The announced purpose of the fund is to further “basic 
research in all fields of learning and endeavor significant to world peace and 
to all fundamental human problems underlying the catises of war.’ 


` The W. K. McClure Foundation for the Study of Worlä Afairs, oantal 
created as a trust at Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1941, has received a charter 
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under the laws of the District of Columbia as an educational corporation. This 
Foundation has served chiefly as a forum for students and members of the 
political science faculty of the University of Tennessee and for personnel of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. In the immediate future the emphasis of its work 
will probably be upon the maintenance of one or more student scholarships for 
the study of world affairs and grants-in-aid for publications within the specified 
field of endeavor. (See this REVvizw, Vol. 36, p. 343 [April,-1942.]) s 


A research project, sponsored by the Kellogg Foundation, and undertaken - 
` by the University of Chicago with the participation of ten leading universities, - 
the United States Public Health Service, and the Army, Navy and Air Corps 
nursing services, has recently been concluded. The object of the project was 
to determine the respects in which the study of the science of administration 
and certain of the social sciences might contribute to the improvement of the 
administration of nursing services in hospitals and public health agencies, and, 
‘consequently, to determine the respects in which the curriculum of schools of 
` nursing might be enriched by this new province of study. Ths project, which 
. was begun in October, 1950, has been under the direction of Herman Finer of 
the University of Chicago. A seminar conducted in connection, with the project 
and including thirty-six nursing practitioners and educators has resulted in 
five reports. In addition, a general report by Professor Finer entitled “The 
Application of the Science and Art of Administration to Nursing Service 
Administration” is expected to be ready for publication in the early fall of 1951, 


- Ford Hall of the University of Minnesota, named for Guy Stanford Ford,. 
-former president of the University and now managing editor of the American 
. Historical Review, was formally dedicated in appropriate ceremonies held April 
19-21, 1951. The dedication program, held as part of the University’s centen- - 
nial obsérvatióe, focused attention on the social sciences at mid-century, and 
included participants representing the various social science disciplines as well - 
as participants representing several of the large educational foundations in the 
United States. The building will house most of the University’s teaching and 
research activities in the social sciences. Serving as chairman of the dedication 
committee’ was William Anderson, formerly chairman-of the department of - 
political science at the University of Minnesota. ` . : 


` 


Ten students. from Germany, who will be in the United States under a 
Department of State grant, will study American national, state and local 
government for one year under the general direction of Rodney L. Mott, pro- 
fessor of political science and director of thè Division of Social Sciences at 
Colgate University. The students will study on the campus of Colgate Univer- _ 
sity during the fall semester of 1951, will spend the spring semester of 1952 
in Washington, D. C., and will do field work in state and local government 
during the summer semester of 1952. They will be under the direct supervision 


of Paul S. Jacobsen and Ronald Stout, both of the department of political | E 


science of Colgate University. 


~y 
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Robert Strausz-Hupé of the University of Pennsylvania delivered a-series 
of lectures in Europe during the spring of 1951. The lectures were delivered at 
the Collége of Europe, Bruges (April 90-14), the Institut. des Etudes Politiques, 
Paris (April 24), the Cercle Allais, Paris (April 25), the Instituto Francisco de 
Vitoric, Madrid (May 24), and the Instituto de Estudios Politicos, Madrid 
(May 25). "Is the United States a Capitalistic Country?" was the general 
topic for the lectures delivered at the College of Europe in Bruges and the 
Instituto de Estudios Politicos in Madrid, while “United States Far Eastern 
Policies" was the topic for the lectures delivered at the Institut des Etudes 
Politiques in Paris and the Instituto Francisco de Vitoria in Madrid. 


Karl W. Deutsch of the School of Humanities and Social Studies of the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology recently delivered a series of three 


lectures at Columbia University. The general topic for the lectures was 'Com- 
munications Theory and Social Sciencé." He has been awarded the Sumner 
Prize for 1951 at Harvard University for the mesa’ of his book entitled 
“Nationalism and Social Communication.” 


Fulbright grants for the academic year 1951—52 have Nenny R awarded 


- to Alice L. Farmer, Francis P. mee and Donald R. Toussaint, all of Stanford- 


University. 


Alpheus T. Mason, McCormick Professor of Jurisprudence at Princeton 


University, has been. awarded a Guggenheim fellowship in connection with 
` his biographical project on the late Chief Justice Harlan Fiske Stone. 


The Social Science Research Council has awarded three-year research fellow- 
ships to Edgar S. Furniss, Jr., of Princeton University, and Herbert McClosky 
of the University of Minnesota. Professor ey Ne engage in & study of 
political behavior. E 


The Haynes Foundation of Los ingles has awarded research grants for 


1951-52 to John R. Williams of West Virginia University and Ben H. Olsen, ' 


Jr., and Clarence L. Thurber, Jr., of Stanford University. Professor Williams 
will spend the year in England, where he will be engaged in a acd of the 
British Conservative Party. 


'The Coro Foundation has selected the following graduate students at Stan- 
ford University as internes in municipal government in San Francisco for 
1951-52: Justine H. Clapp, H. Glen Fishbach, Dale M. Harlan; Cynthia G. 
Holcomb and John K. Robinson. 


Robert M. MacIver, Charles H. McIlwain and Charles E. Merriam were 


' among twenty-five distinguished scholars awarded honorary degrees at Yale 


University's 250th commencement on June 11, 1951. 


Frederick. M. Davenport, chairman of the. federál Personnel Council, has 
been awarded the third Warner W. Stockberger Achievement Award in Per- 
sonnel Administration. The Award, made for outstanding contribution to the 
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objectives of personnel administration, was presented to Dr. Davenport by l 
. the Society for Personnel Administration at its s qon dinner meeting on 
April 3, 1951. - 


Following a poll-of the Board of Editors of the Western Political Quarterly, 
the Institute of Government of the University of Utah has announced that the . 
annual Warshaw Prize of $250 for the most significant article published in.a 

. volume of the Quarterly has been awarded to Denna F. Fleming of Vander- 
bilt University. The Prize was awarded to Professor Fleming for his article, 
“The Rule of Fear and Hindsight i in World Politics,” which appeared in he 
issue of the Quarterly for December, 1950. i 2 


For his work in international municipal cooperation, Paul V. Betters, execu- 
tive director of the United States Conference of Mayors, has recently received 


the.Knight's Cross, First Class, of the Royal Order of Saint Olav (Norway), ^" 


the Order of Orange-Nassau (Netherlands), and the Star of Italian Solidarity. 
` Everett S. Brown of the University of Michigan: represented the American — 


. Political Science Association at the formal installation of: Asa. = Knowles’ 


88 prudent. of the University of Toledo. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


John Clarke Adams, associate professor of government at the University 
-of Buffalo, is a visiting lecturer for the academic year 1951-52 at the University 
of Florence, Italy, where he is teaching American constitutional law under a 
Fulbright grant. - 


Bruce Adkinson, recently an. dnstyugtor d in "poles at Princeton University, 
has been appointed to an dn: at the Vives of California (Los 
Angeles). 


- Emmett Asseff has been granted a partial leave of absence by Toisaa i 
State University to enable him to.acéept an appointment as research associate . 
on the staff of the UNE y cmd Public Affairs Research Council of 
Louisiana. : 


` Marver H. Bernstein, assistant Vend of politics at t Princeton University, 
‘has been appointed to one of the bicentennial preceptorships at that institution. 
These endowed chairs, at the rank of assistant professor, carry Bpecial research 
perquisites, including one full year, of leave for research E a VERUS ' 
term of service. : - 


George I. Blanksten of Notthwostém University taught at the University: 
of California (Los Angeles) during the summer session of 1951. 


Ralph J. D. Braibanti has been advanced to the rank of associate professor 
_ at Kenyon College and has resumed his teaching duties there after a year's 
‘leave of absence. During the year’s leave from Kenyon College, he served as 
assistant to the executive director of the American Political Science Association, 


^ 
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as consultant to the Office of Occupied Areas on the reorientation of Japanese 


officials, and as lecturer in ii at, George Wosuneion and Biperoan ; 


Universities. 


Burton Brazil of Stanford University has joined. the political science faculty 


‘of the University of Washington for the academic year 1951-52. > p 
McGeorge Bundy has been appointed as an associate CEO of .govern- 


ment at Harvard University. 


Fred V. Cahill, Jr., assistant professor of political science at Yale University, ' 


is on military leave for the academic year 1951-52. 


TS 


Edgar B. Cale has returned 1o his position as asaue professor of political 


science at the University of Pennsylvania after having completed his work as 
executive secretary of the Philadelphia Charter Commission. 


Jobn W. Chapman of Columbia University is serving as an instructor in 
political science at Swarthmore College for the first semester of the academic 


year 1951-52, in the absence of Professor, Paul N. Ylvisaker. 


A. N. Christensen of the University of Minnesota served as an adviser to a 


` student group studying in Peru during the summer of 1951 under the auspices 


of the Student Project for Amity Among Nations. 


‘Innis Lothair Claude, Jr., has been appointed as an assistant Pree of. 


government at Harvard University. 


Frederick N. Cleaveland, formerly instructor in E at New York 


University, has been appointed as an assistant as of political science. 


at the University of North Carolina. 


Dorcthy I. Cline has been promoted to an assistant professorship in govern- 
ment at the University of New. Mexico. 


Robert A. Dahl has been prose io an associate professorship at Yale , 


University. 


Herbert A. Deane has elund to his position as instructor in the depart- 
ment of public law and government of Columbia University after a year's 


` leave of absence spent’in England on a Cutting traveling fellowship. - 


Marshall E. Dimock is serving as visiting professor of public policy and 
administration in the School of Public omo at Florida State Uni- 
versity. 


Robert Dishman, Pua assistant —— of government ‘at Dartmouth 
“College, has joined the department of eororumeni of-the E of New 
. Hampshire as assistant professor. 


Thomas C. Donnelly, dean of the College « of Arts a Seaton of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, has been appointed by the governor of New Mexico 
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io membership on the state's seven-man Little Hoover Commission. The 
Commission wil study the executive branch of the state government and | 
make recommendations for its reorganization. 


- Archie T. Dotson has been appointed as -an | assistant professor of govern- , 
ment at Cornell University. 


Louis H. Douglas is on leave from his position as.professor of government 
at Kansas State College and is serving as a visiting lecturer at the University 
of Tottori, Japan, under a program sponsored by the Institute of International 
Education, New York City. : 


Leslie W. Dunbar has resigned from his position as assistant professor of, 
political science at Emory University to accept an appointment with the 
federal Atomic Energy Commission. 


Joseph Dunner, chairman of the department of political science of Grinnell- 
College, was a visiting professor at the Hochschule für Politik in Munich, 
Germany, during the summer of 1951. He also delivered a series of lectures 
on American foreign policy during the summer, under the auspices of the 
political science department of the University of Basel, Switzerland. 


“Mario Einaudi, professor of government at Cornell University, will assume 
the chairmanship of the department of government at that institution on 
February 1, 1952. He is on sabbatical leave for the first semester of 1951-52. . 


.. Russell H. Fifield. of the University of Michigan taught at the University: 
_ of Maine during the summer session of 1951. 


Peter J. Fliess of Louisiana State University spent the summer in Puerto 
Rico, where he taught one course at the University of Puerto Rico and engaged 


. ‘in research on relations between the United States and Puerto-Rico under a 


research grant from the Graduate. Council of Louisiana State University. 


Floyd O: Flom, recently a research fellow of the Public Administration Center 
at the University of Minnesota, has been appointed as an assistant professor 
.of political science at Whittier College. 


Peter Gay has returned to his position as instructor in the department of 
public law and government of Columbia University ener a year’s leave of 
absence for research in Amsterdam. 


Frank Gibson, formerly of the University of North Carolina, has joined the 
political science staff of West Virginia University for the academic year 
1951-52. He also taught at West Virginia University during the summer ses- 
sion of 1951. ` 


E. Drexel Godfrey, formerly teaching assistant in the department of polities 
at Princeton University, is now an instructor in political science at Williams 
College. 
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Ross Gomez was a visiting professor at the University. of Minnesota during 
the second term of the summer session of 1951. 


Robert E. Goostree, instructor in government and otis &t the University 
-of Maryland, taught during the past summer in the University’ 8 new center 
for military personnel in Newfoundland. : 


Frank Grace of the University of Michigan was a wate professor of 
government at Louisiana State University during the summer session of 1951. 


Leo Gross is serving as visiting lecturer in international law in the depart- 


‘ment of government at Harvard University for the fall term of 1951~52. 


Heinz Guradze was a member of the law faculty of the University of Cologne, 
Germany, during the summer of 1951. í 


Andrew Gyorgy of Louisiana State University taught at ibe University of 
Californis, (Los Angeles) during the summer session of 1951. f 


Jobn D. Hall, recently at Oklahoma ‘Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
has been appointed to an assistant professorship in government and politics 
at the University of Maryland and will teach during 1951-52 in the Uni- 
versity’s educational centers in Europe.’ 


Howard W. Hallman, a graduate of the University of Kansas, has been 
&ppointed as a research assistant in the Bureau of Government Research of 
that University. 


Williard R. Hancock has been on leave from the University of Pennsylvania 
since July 1, 1951, to serve as irector of the Bureau of as Research 


' of Pennsylvania. 


William H. Harbold has taken a year’s leave irom his dosi as instructor 
in political science at the University of Washington for phate in Paris under 
a Fulbright grant. 


Robert J. Harris of Louisiana State University served as | yisiiing professor 
of publie law and government at Columbia University during ‘the summer 
session of 1951. ` 


Lester G. Hawkins, Jr.,.was a visiting assistant professor at Wesleyan 
University (Connecticut) for the spring term cf 1950-51. "During the same 
period he continued to serve as director for the German governmental training 


program at the Graduate School of Public Administration, Harvard University. 


John N. Hazard, professor of publie law at Columbia University, taught at 
Stanford University during the summer quarter of 1951. 


Richard B. Henderson, graduate student in government and politics and 
Zo*mer instructor at the University of Maryland, has been. appointed to an 
assistant a at Southwest Texas State ee : 
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. Paul Heppe, recently a graduate student at the University of Wisconsin, 
, has been appointed to an assistant professorship in government at Kansas 
-State College for the academic jene 1951-52. 


Willard Hogan of New York: State Teachers College was a visiting member 
of the.political science staff of West te University during the summer ls 
1951.- $ 


1 


Charles S. Hyneman, professor of political science at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, taught at Stanford University during the summer quarter of 1961. 


Frederick C. Irion has been advanced to an associate professorship i in govern- 
ment at the University of New Mexico. ^." 


Paul 8. Jacobsen is on leave from his position as head of the department of. 
political science at Colgate University for the fall semester of 1951-52 to 
conduct a research project on certain phases of the national legislative process 
under a grant: from the Social Science Research Council. 


'G. Edward Janosik has been appointed to an assistant ——E in the 
department of political science at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Jack T. Johnson returned to his duties as associate professor of political 
‘science at the State University of Iowa in September, 1951, after being on 
: leave for work with the federal civilian defense office in Washington, D. C. 


Frank H. Jonas is on leave for the academic year 1951-52 from his position 
` as associate professor of political science at the University of Utah to serve 
as security officer in the Foreign Service Staff Corps. He has been assigned to 
` the Office of Public Affairs, Information Services Division, Office of the United 
States High Commissioner for Germany, Frankfort, Germany. 


Henry P. Jordan, on leavé from New York University during the academic 
year 1950-51, filled engagements as guest professor at the University of Mar- 
burg and the State Agricultural College at Giessen, Germany, and served for. - 
several months as visiting expert with the Office of the United States High 
' Commissioner for Germany, Information Centers Branch. During the past ` 
summer, he directed a western European study tour under the auspices of the 
American Education Board. 


Charles B. Judah has been advanced to a full professorship in government” ` 
at the University of New "Mexico: 


George McTuran Kahin, formerly. assistant professor in the Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations, Johns Hopkins University, has been 
appointed as an assistant professor of government at Cornell University: 


~ Gladys M. Kammerer of the University of Kentucky ig serving as ‘chairman: 
ofthe. Kentucky State Advisory Committee on Registration and Purgation; n: 
& committee appointed to assist the Legislative Research Commission of the . 


wc 
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State in & comprehensive study g the State's registration and purgation 
laws. She also is directing the ré&earch for this study. : 


Kayuó Kawai, on leave from the Nippon Times, Tokyo, Japan, Sl as & 


_ Visiting member of the political science staff of Stanford University during the 


summer quarter of 1951. 
Hugh E. Kelso, associate professor of odit science at ue State University” 


: of Iowa, potid for active duty in the United States Army on June 15, 1951. 
. He has been assigned to work with the staff and faculty of the infantry center 


at Fort Benning, Georgia, with the rank of major. í 
Alexander F. Kiefer, an economist in the Department of State in Washington 


. since 1946, has been named chief of the East-West Tradé Group in the Office 


of Economic Affairs and is assigned ‘to the Office of the United States High 
Commissioner for Germany. i 


W. W. Kulski has regigned from his position as professor of politioal Science 
at the University of Alabama to accept a professorship at Syracuse University. 


Robert E. Lane has been advanced to the rank of assistant professor at Yale l 
University. 


C. M. Lichenstein has been painted to an istructóbipi in political science _ 
at Yale University. 


W. Duane Lockard "has been appointed as an instructor in the ieee 
of government of Connecticut College for the academic year 1951-52. 


` Edward McWhinney, research associate in jurisprudence and intarnaticinal - 
law at the University of Sydney, Australia, will be a visiting lecturer i in political 
science at Yale University during the academic year 1951-52. 


Gerald J. Mangone, formerly of. Wesleyan University (Connecticut), has 
been appointed as an assistant professor of political science at Swarthmore 
College. 


-John W. Masland is on leave from Dartmouth College for the first semester 
of the academic year 1951-52 in order to. teach at the National War College. 


' Donald R. Matthews, formerly a teaching assistant in the department of 


politics at Princeton University, has been appointed to an instructorship in.the 
department of government at Smith College for the academic year 1951-52. 


Edmund C. “Mester, ‘graduate student in government and polities and former 
instructor at the University of Maryland, has been appointed to an instructor- 


. ship in the department of social sciences of the United States Military Academy.. 


Robert J. Morgan, recently a graduate student at the University of Virginia, ' 
was appointed to an instructorship in political science at the University of 
Nebraska, effective September, 1951. z 
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Hans Morgenthau of the University of Chicago taught at the Salzburg 
Center in American Studies during February, 1951, and during'the two suc- 
ceeding months he undertook an assignment in Austria for the United States 
Department of State. He taught at Harvard University during the recent 
summer session. 


W. Warner Moss has nimed to his ee as ead of the deposttüsdt 
of government of the College of William and Mary after serving for a year as 
visiting professor at the University of Manchester, England, under a Fulbright 
grant. : Se 


Felix A. Nigro, formerly of the University of Puerto Rico, has been ap- - 
. pointed as an associate professor ‘of public administration at Florida State 
University. : 


James A. Norton, frel a member of the staff of the department of politi- 
cal science at Florida State University, has been appointed to an assistant 
professorship. in -the School of Public Administration of that institution. 


Kimbrough Owen has been granted a partial leave of absence by Louisiana 
State University to enable him to serve as director of research for the recently 
organized Public Affairs Research Council of Louisiana. He resigned from his 
position as director of the Division of Student Life of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity in March, 1951. 23 f 


Edward R. Padgett, òn leave of absence from Washington College, will. 
Serve as an instructor in government and politics at the University of Mary- 
land for the academic year 1951-52. 


. Thomas Page, formerly of the University of Kansas, has been appointed to 
` an instructorship at the University of Illinois, where he will serve on the staff 
of the Institute of Government and-Public Affairs. 


Joseph Cornwall Palamountain has been appointed to-an sustradtorshiad in 
government at Harvard University. 


Malcolm B. Parsons, formerly of the University of Gukin has been- 
appointed as an assistant professor of public administration at Florida State 
University. ; 


Jack W. Peltason, donus of Smith College, has been appointed to' an - 
assistant professorship at the University of Illinois. pU 


] Lester H. Phillips has been promoted to & professorship 1 in Eeverment at 
. the University of Redlands. 


Allen M. Potter has resigned from his po in the department of govern- 
ment of the College of William and Mary in order to accept a position at the 
University of Manchester, Manchester, England. ` 


-~ Ralph 'E. Purcell has resigned as assistant professor of political science 
at Emory University to accept a two-year foreign service appointment with 


Pm 
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the United States Department of State. He will be menoneas in Bangalore, 
India, as vice-consul and cultural affairs officer. 


Segundo V. Linares Quintana of the Daiceety vb Loa Mahe al. 


. Nersity of Buenos Aires is serving as Craige Professor of Jurisprudence at the 


University of North Carolina during the fall quarter of 1951. 


Donald H. Riddle has been appointed as an instructor in the department of 
politics of Princeton University. 


Charles B. Robson of the University of North Carolina left the United 
States in June to spend two years in Germany. He is stationed in Berlin, 
where he is chief of the Education and Cultural Relations Branch, Berlin. 
Element, Office of the United States High Commissioner for Germany. 


I. M. Sacks has been designated as a research assistant in politieal science 
at Yale University for the academic year 1951-52. 


Burton M. Sapin has been appointed to an instructorship at Princeton 


‘University, where he will divide his time between teaching in the department 


of politics and research for the organizational behavior: ‘project supported by 
the Ford Foundation. 


4 


Glendon A. Schubert, Jr., member rof the P òf history and political 
science at Rutgers University during the academic year 1950-51, became assist- 
ant professor and head of the department of political science at Franklin and 
Marshall College on September 1, 1951: ' 


John N. Schwada, recently & MN student at the University of Texas, 
has been appointed to an mius ela in poles! science at the University 
of Missouri. 


Paul Seabury has returned to TN as studia in the department 
of publie law and government of Columbia University after a leave of absence . 
which included several months’ teaching at the Free University of Berlin. 


Walter R. Sharp has resigned from the chairmanship of the department of' 
government at the City College of New York in order to accept an appoint- 
ment as professor of international organization at Yale Yaoi effective 
in Neptember, 1951. 


Mulford Q. Sibley of the tarasy of Minista "EF during the summer 


' of 1951 as director of academic activities for one of the student seminars of the 


American Friends Service Committee at Woodstock, Illinois. =~. 


H. Gordon Skilling has been advanced to a full protease at Dartmouth f 
College. i 


Elmer E. Smead became chairman of the Aparina of government of 
Dartmouth College on July 1, 1951, succeeding Dayton D. McKean, whose 
four-year term as chairman of the department expired on that date. 


M 


` 
^ 
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Richard C. Borders associate professor of politics at Princeton University, . 


is the political science member of the research team which is developing the 


_ organizational behavior project at Princeton University under a grant mon the 


- 


Ford Foundation. 


Ronald Stout, agsistant PR of political science at Colgate University, 
served at Syracuse University during the past summer as a member of a re- 
search group which was engaged in a study of the formulation and administra- 


tion of municipal building codes. The-study was conducted under the auspices - 


of the federal Home and Housing Finance Agency. 


Kenneth Thompson: of Northwestern University taught at the University - 


of California during the summer session of 1951. 
Harris E. Thurber, recently a teaching assistant in the dephrbment of politics 


David B. Truman, who served as visiting associate professor at Columbia 
University during 1950-61, has been appointed professor of government at 
that institution. ; 


Henry A. Turner, Jr., instructor in politieal science at Sante Barbara Col- . 


lege, taught at the University of Missouri during the summer session of 1951. 
John E. Turner of the University of Minneéota served as an adviser to.a 


student group studying in England during the summer of 1951 under the aus- 


pices of the Student Project for Amity Among Nations. 


Paul W. Wager “has been named chairman of the department of politica! 
science at the University of North Carolina. : 


H. O. Waldby, formerly of the University of Oklahoma, has been appointed : 
as an assistant professor of public administration at Florida State University.. 


-James T. Watkins; IV, professor of political science at Stanford University, 
taught at the University of California’ 8 Santa Barbara College during the sum- 
mer session of 1951. ; 


Edward W. Weidner, aiae professor of political science at Michigan 
State College, has been appointed director of a newly established Bureau of 
Governmental Research at that institution. 


Louis A. Weinberg, assistant professor of politieal science at the University of 
Alaska, has been appointed research consultant for the Constitution Commit- 


tee of the Alaska Statehood Committee. He will prepare reports on the various - 
topics to be considered in the preparstion of a proposed constitution for Alaska, . . 


for üse by the Constitution Committee if and when Alaska achieves statehood. 


M. H. Wells, assistant professor of political science at Yale University, will 
be on leave during the academic year 1951-52 to aid in preparatory research 


of Princeton ‘University, has been appointed to an instructorship in Political 
Science at Middlebury College. - 
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for the forthcoming Puerto Rican constitutional cónventión and tà teach at the | 
University of Puerto Rico. 


Howard White of Miami University (Ohio) has been Sade chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Citizens Committee on the Ohio Constitution, an 
organization which has been created to promote the study of the Ohio Consti- 
tution in preparation for an election to be held in November, 1952, on the ques- 
tion whether a constitutional convention shall be held. ~: 


R. G. Whitesel, associate professor of political science at the State University 


. of Iowa, reported for active duty in the United States Army on June 20, 1951. 


He has been assigned to the policy section of the general staff at Fifth Army 
Headquarters in Chieago with the rank of major. J 


James R.: Woodworth, recently a graduate student at Harvard | University, 
has returned to Miami University on) as visiting assistant professor for the 
academic year 1951-52. 


Chitoshi Yanga, who has been participating in the foreign area studies pro- 
gram at Yale University, taught at the University of Nebraska Hi the Sum- 
mer session of 1951. 

IN MEMOPIAM 


J oseph Perkins Chamberlain. Joseph Perkins E professor of sus 


` lic law at Columbia University since 1923 and in active service until last year, - 


died on May 21, 1951, in New York City at his Sutton Square home, which 
had always been open to his friends, to generations of students, and v the 
members of public bodies on which he served. 

Before he joined the faculty of Columbia University, Mr. Chamberlain was . 
prominent as a man of affairs and as a lawyer, and had established his reputa- 
tion as a successful pioneer in the improvement of legislative, drafting. Born 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on October 1, 1873, he studied abroad, at Harvard, and at 
the University of California. He was graduated from the Hastings Law School, 
practiced law in San Francisco, and held a lectureship in* lawi in the School of - 
Jurisprudence at the University of California.’ . . ; 

In.1909 he endowed a Legislative Drafting Research Fund at Columbia 
University and was one of the Fund’s trustees, serving with John Bassett’ Moore 
and Harlan Fiske Stone. In those days universities had institutes, centers, and 
schools, but were not proliferating them as is now the casé. It was charactéris- 
tic of Chamberlain’s modesty that he called his legal laboratory a “Research 


` Fund,” but its achievements were far from modest, It did important work in 


drafting bills on many subjects, the bills being introduced in the Congress and 
state legislatures and enacted into law. Even more significant, it trained the 


` draftsmen who, in 1919, were to furnish expert assistance to the United States 


Senate and House of Representatives. For many years, the chief legislative 
counsel to the Senate and House were men whom Chamberlain had trained. 
In 1923 Thomas Reed: Powell, then Ruggles Professor of Constitutional Law 
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at Columbia, proposed that Chamberlain be offered a professorship in the de- 
partment of public law with a seat on the Law School faculty. Future colleagues 
greeted the idea with enthusiasm, but each berated himself because he had not 
been the one to make the proposal. In this case the trade union card—the Ph.D. 
—was not necessary, but it appeared that one would be readily available. Some: 
years before, Chamberlain had passed his oral examination on subjects—not 
with any intention of taking a degree, but simply to demonstrate to those who 
knew about the work of his Research Fund that he was no dilettante. A disser- 
tation was at hand—The Regime of International Rivers: Danube and Rhine. This 
_ was a monograph which had-been prepared for the United States Department 
of State in 1917 when it was engaged in its preparatory work for the fortheom- - 
ing Peace Conference, and at Paris Chamberlain had been the oracle who was: 
always cited and consulted on the law and practice of internaticnal waterways. 


` The State Department removed the nominal injunction of secrecy which still 


. covered the monograph and it was reprinted in the Columbia Studies in His 18- 
tory, Economics, and Public Law. 

Under the University regulations, a formal "defense" of dissertetin was 
necessary. No candidate at Columbia had had before, or has had since, a larger 
examination committee. Friends flocked into the room to express their pleasure 
and to offer congratulations on two counts: to the University es well as to the 
candidate. The dissertation was never pentone but the rapon was that the, 
“defense” had been successful. 

From then until he retired in 1950, sonis were Ghasabeniain’ 8 primary 
concern. He did not want to take a salary, but the University had a rule which 
eompelled him to take one. So there was a compromise on the basis of half 
salary, on the theory that he would be on half time. This meant in his case that 
he gave more time to the University than many of the rest of us. He was in- 
different to sabbatical leave. . 

Hundreds of students had a unique opportunity i in voli with Chamber- 
“Jain in the field of international organization. He had been much. in Europe. 
He was a leading authority on international rivers and he became one on the 
control of narcotics. Following Aristide Briand’s proposal in April, 1927, that 
- the United States and France renounce war as an instrument of national 

policy, Chamberlain and James T. Shotwell prepared a draft treaty which was 
‘widely discussed and which was an important step in the- transformation of 
Briand’s proposal into the Kellogg Pact. From 1933 on, Chamberlain was 
interested in the refugee problem. In that year he was made a menibér of the 
High Commission for Refugees coming from Germany, and in 1943 he became 
chairman of the American Counéil of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. 
His successes in this field were notable. As one who knew his work intimately 
wrote after his death, “Some 300,000 homeless displaced persons have now ` 
emigrated to the United States and are living here, to a great extent the result 
of Dr. Chamberlain’s brilliant faculties and remarkable capacity for finding a 
proper middle course.’ ; 

Meanwhile he continued his interest in his Legislative Drafting Resoarch a 
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Fund. Because of this and his sense of responsibility as-a resident of New York, 
he consented in 1935 to serve as counsel to the New York City Charter Com- 
mission. In 1941, as special assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, he dealt with a highly complicated problem of the blocked funds 
of the nationals of enemy countries. In 1940 he was George Eastman professor 
at Oxford, which gave him an honorary degree. Columbia and Western Reserve 
Universities had already conferred honorary degrees on him, and the University 
of California, was to do likewise in 1948. But students were always his primary 
concern—the younger men who could carry the torch—and it was with them 
in mind that he prepared and published his Legislative Processes: National and. 
State, from which thousands of them have profited. 

Joe Chamberlain never had the grim experiance of straitened circumstances 
. which is so common in the academic world. Yet he labored far harder than col- 
leagues who found it necessary to undertake the hackwork of textbooks, lectur- 
ing and journalism. He was so modest that his great achievements and shining 
qualities were not as widely known as they should have been to the general 
public. They were, however, cherished in the several circles of his intimates, 
who included many in the highest posts of our own and other governments. He 
had read long, widely and well; his interests were far ranging and his mind was 
stimulating. He was gracious, considerate, and tender of heart. No colleague 
was ever more genuinely loved, and this was because, in addition to being a 
` tolerant scholar, a sympathetic teacher, and an able publie servant, he was also - 
a great gentleman. ——LINDBAY ROGERS. 


- BOOK REVIEWS, NOTES, NOTICES AND 
^ BIBLIOGRAPHY ica 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS ^  . 


The machinery of national states for the conduct of foreign policy i isa subject 
of sharply rising interest. In the past the study of international relatione, so 
far as it departed from its primary concern with policies, tended to deal with: 
such matters as diplomatic usage or the constitutional side of treaty-making. 
Increasingly the concern spreads to the methods by which national interest is 
defined and-policies are framed and administered. The problems and reactions 
` are common to most countries. Nowhere, however, is the new interest more 
. marked than in the United States, which, amid involvements of incalculable 
importance, must accommodate habits of thought and governmental strucsure . 
to novel multilateral relations and to a programmatic content that both;brings . 
into, unwonted motion various organs of the Jegislature and also draws nearly * 

. every executive agency into some aspect of foreign affairs. 


UI - UN 


This quickened interest is shown in & | freshet of publications, — of 
the last year. A canvass is timely," mainly for the modest purpose of ca ling, 
attention to the literature but also to permit comment on the organizational 

_ questions dealt with in this literature. The items are varied. Some are books 
by individual atithors, among which-may be included James L. McCamy’s © 

- pioneering treatise, Elmer Plischke’s more conventional, all-inclusive and. 
elementary textbook,? Robert À;- Dahl's monograph on Congress? Wallace’ 
J. Parks’ analysis of the economic activities that touch foreign affairs,‘ Gabriel 
A. Almond’s discussion of public opinion,’ Frederick S. Dunn's projection of a 
phase of the problem in a little book* which incidentally reminds us that "itis . 
no longer possible to understand international events unless one breaks through 

' the protective language of diplomacy to uncover the turbulent streams of 
human desires and predispositions that somehow merge in the decisions of : 
‘those who make foreign policies”. (p. 17), and Harold D. Lasswell’s cherac- 


1 The Administration of American Foreign Afaire. ,By James L. MoCamy. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. xii, 364, x. $4.00.) 
3 The Conduct of American Diplomacy. By Elmer, Plischke. (New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand: Company, Ine. 1950. Pp. xiv, 542. $4.85.) . 
` 3 Congress and Foreign Policy. By Robert A. Dahl. (N ew York: Harcourt, Brace aid 
Company. 1950. Pp. x, 305. $4.00.) / 
4 United States Administration of Its International Economic Affairs. By Wallace I udson 
.. Parks. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1951. Foreword by James Grafton Regers. 
, Pp. xxv, 315. $5.00.) `. i 
> ©The American People and Foreign Policy. By Gabriel A. Almond. (New York: Har- 
eoürt, Brace and Company. 1950. Pp. x, 269. $3.75.) ' 
, 28 War and the Minds of Men. By Frederick 8. Dunn. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
‘Published for the Council on 2 Foreign Relations. 1950. Pp. xvi, 115. $2. 00.) 
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teristically exigent and inventive attempt’ to suggest institutional safeguards 
that will help “to maintain a proper balance between national security and in- 
dividual freedom in a continuing crisis of national defense,” since “there is no 
longer any doubt that. we are in a world’ erisig of ipsonuHy that may last for a 
. generation” (pp. 1, 2). 
'. In addition to these books, and of outstanding interest, are & number of re- . 
ports issued under governmental auspices or prepared as virtual briefs in con- 
nection with hearings. Especially comprehensive and iniportant is the study 
by The Brookings Institution on The Administration of Foreign Affairs and - 
` Overseas Operations.: This elaborate and constructive analysis was made under 
contract, at the request of the Bureau of the Budget, with financing from the 
President’s management improvement fund. The assignment indicated (as the 
“Foreword’’ notes) that “the study should derive from, and provide an exten- 
sion of, the work of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government (the Hoover Commission);" which, indeed, in one of its 
reports had recommended a further compréhensive study of the entire problem 
of overseas operation and administration. Despite this focus, however, the au- 
thors could not avoid reopening fundamental duos about the structure of 


7 Netional Securtty and Individual Freedom. By Harold D. Lasswell. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1950. Pp. xiii, 259. $3.50.) - à 
8-The Administration of Foreign. Affairs and Overseas Operations. A Report Prepared for 
ihe Bureau.of the Budget, Executive Office of the President, by The Brookings Institution: 
(Washington: Government Printing Office. 1953. Pp. xxv, 880. $1.00.) The study was made 
under the direction of Leo Pasvolsky, Director of the International Studies Group, and 
Paul T. David, senior staff member in charge of the project, who were aided in the gen- 
eral drafting by William A. Reitzel and Rovert W. Hartley.: Among other inquiries, 
four staff members made field investigations in eight European countries. About 200. 
persons abroad and slightly more at home were interviewed on various aspects of foreign 
affairs administration. The volume opens with a “Summary” giving the “Scope and Con- 
clusions of the Report,” which is followed by three introductory chapters (dealing with 
basic factors, recent developments in government crganization, and elements of adminis- 
trative doctrine), leading to the six substantive chapters. In connection with these 
chapters, special acknowledgment is made of the role of the fóllowing staff members: 
Wilfred Owen in the development of chapter 4 on “Organization for the Conduct of 
Foreign Economic Programs"; Robert H. Connery, chapter 5 on “The Department of 
Defense and the Conduct of Foreign Affairs"; Charles E. Thurber, chapter 6 on “The 
Role of the Department of State in Program Operation and Coordination”; Earl L. 
Packer, chapter 7 on ‘Representation in Foreign Countries"; Wallace S. Sayre, chapter 8 
on “Personnel Administration for Overseas Civilian Staffs’; and Seymour J.~ Rubin, 
: chapter 9 on- Coordination through Interdepartmental Committees." In addition, the 
following unpublished memoranda were prepared and > ‘circulated among-the staff in 
mimeographed form: Joseph W. Ballantine on "Regional Groupings in the Department 
of State": H. F. Haviland, Jr., on “The United States and International Organizations’’; 
Charlee 8. Hyneman on “Relations between Congress and the Executive-Administrative 
. Branch in Foreign Affairs"; John F. Meck on “The National Security Council"; Dale 
Noble on “The Administration of Occupied Areas"; and Charles F. Remer on “Economic- 
Reporting.” In December, 1950, to aid in the immediate consideration of legislative 
| proposals, the Brookings group submitteda a confidential pasci report at the request 
A of the Bureau of the Budget.. - 
H i í 
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the Department of State, as well as about the Executive Office of the President 
_ and interagency relations’ generally. The underlying constitutional pattern is 
. treated as a condition, not an issue. The main chapters of the report use the 
technique of the “problem paper,” as one expects in work by the Brookings In- 
ternational Studies Group.* Each chapter gives enough historical and deserip- . 
tive background to identify the issues, lists the alternatives under esch issue 
with the arguments pro and con, and then states a preference among the al- ` 
ternatives. The chapter conclusions are repeated in the summary at the begin- 
ning of the volume.. The chief structural issues are-dealt with in the sections of : 
the summary on "organization for the conduct of foreign economie programs," 
“the Department of Defense and foreign affairs” and the “role of the Depart- 
ment of State in program operation and goordination.” The last-mentioned sec- 
tion comes nearest to an overall theory of executive-departmental relations, as 
well as to a forecast of the future of the Department of State. The present re- 
view can reflect’only a few of the main recommendations; it cannot show their 
full range and texture and the factual material that, apart from the conclusions, 
make the report valuable as the most thorough, up-to-date description of the 
machinery of foreign affairs. 

The immediate impetus of the Brookes report, of course, was the Rimi 
istration’s need to prepare for congressional action on foreign aid in 1951 
by pointing. out the relation between its enhanced military elements and its 
economic and newer technical assistance features. The impending decisions 
raised afresh, and in altered perspective, the issues left open by the Hoover 
Commission. These questions touch nearly every aspect of administrative 
structure and personnel in the conduct of foreign affairs. It is useful to outline 
the problem before examining the viewpoints of the publications of the last 
year, including the books already mentioned and additional items that will be 
cited in (Mio course of the discussion. 


II 


- The structural problem has two main phases, each with many angles. The 
first is the location of activities that have primary bearing on foreign affairs, es- 
pecially those of so-called "operating" nature. How far should they be retained 
or absorbed, now or ultimately, in the Department of State and, when they 
are conducted outside of it, how far is it suitable to gather them within a single 
agency? The second phase is the coordination of activities administered outside 
the Department of State—a phase, indeed, that is a projection of the problem 

of its internal coordination. This phase merges in the problem of equipping the 


? Note, for example, the method of presentation in Major Problems of U. S. Foreign 
- Policy, 1950-1961. Prepared by the staff of the International Studies Group of the Brook- 
ings Institution. (Washington: The Brookings Institution. 1950. Pp. xiii, 416. College edi- 
- tion, $1.50.) This volume signalized the growing attention to domestic factors and govern- 
mental mechanisms by including a chapter’on these matters (pp. 29-62). It should be ` 
added that in 1949 the Brookings group (having taken the first step in the appendix of 


] their 1948-49 survey) issued a brochure on Governmental Mechanism for ihe Conduct of ; 


U: S. Foreign Relations. (Washington: The Brookings Institution. Pp. 56. $0.50.) 
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presidency. The head of state in any country inherently holds ultimate leader- 
_ ship in foreign relations, but what are the channels of his advice? How can the 
presidency be staffed without shortcircuiting the Department of State—a 
difficulty, to be sure, which is common to other departments and. to which . 
exuberant theory about the use of staff has not given enough attention? What 
arrangements will secure the proper concert of political and military factors?!® 
What arrangements will help in the adjustment of diplomatic and economic ` 
considerations in the face of the increasing interpenetration of domestic and ` 
forsign policies and programs? The political-military nexus is already partly ` 
institutionalized in the clearance of papers by the National Security Council in 
the presence of the President as chairman, thus performing its statutory duty 
“tc advise the President with respect to the integration of domestic, foreign, 
and military policies relating to the national security so as to enable the mili- 
tary services and other departments and agencies of the government to co- 
operate more effectively in matters involving the national security."!. The 
economic relationships are less clearly organized, except in such partial domains 
. as the statutory and often-questioned role of the Treasury Department in pro- 
viding the chairman and secretariat of the National Advisory Council on Inter- 
nat.onal Monetary and Financial Problems. Should some collegial economic 
nexus be developed and, if so, should it be done by expanding the National 
Security Council, or by building on the National Advisory Council, or other- 
wise? 

- As further background for an analysis of the ways in which these structural’ 
issues are considered in the Brookings study and in certain of the books already 
mertioned, particular note should be taken of several intervening statements 
that pointed to the desirability of a relatively unified and autonomous MODE of 
órganization for foreign economic operations. 

A. report by Gordon Gray was submitted to the President on Moveribs: 10, 


1€ Bee Concept of Civil Supremacy over the Milstary in the United States. By William R. 
Tansill. (Washington: Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. Public Affairs 
Bulletin, No. 94. Feb., 1951. Pp. 59. $0.40.) 

u A related problem of possible portent stems from the tendency to give the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (in addition to statutory duties as “tke principal military advisers to the 
President, the National Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense") statutory veto 
powers, applied by the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 to the relatively technical 

matter of equipment, pushed very far, as to ground troops in Europe, by Senate Resolution 
99, April, 1951. The question of the autonomy of the Joint Chiefs pervaded the joint , 
hearings and public discussion on General MacArthur’s dismissal. See especially: Senate. 
Committee on Foreign Relations and Committee on the Armed Services. 82nd Cong., 1st 
cess. Tearings on the Assignment of Ground Forces of the United' States to Duty in the Euro- 
pean Área. B. Rept. 175. (Feb: 1-28, 1951. Pp. 819.) And.also the Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign Affairs. To Conduct an Inquiry into 
the Military Situation in the Far East and the Facta Surrounding the Relief of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur from His Assignments in That Area. (May 3-June 27, 1951. 
Four pts., pp. 3183. A fifth part will consist of appendices.) The prospect for a committee 
réport was resolved negatively on August 17 by a vote of twenty to three. The-appendices 
will irclude statements by eight Republicans and additional ones by Senators Saltonstall 
and Morse. 
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1950.2 It had been undertaken by Gray as special assistant. to the President at 
the latter’s request on March 31, 1950. Edward 8. Mason of Harvard University 
served as Gray's deputy, aided by:a small staff. The President's initiating 
letter stated that “our basic purpose has' been, and must continue to be, to 
. help build & structure of international economic relationships which will permit 
'each country, through the free flow of goods and capital, to achieve sound 


financial growth without the necessity for special financial aid.’ " f'Therefore," _ 


' wrote the President, ‘Gt ig now time for us also to look ahead and assure our- 


selves that our own policies are those which will serve best to reinforce our ' 


economic strength and that-of the other free nations of the world. ? The Presi- ` 


dent sought the aid which Gordon Gray and his associates eculd provide in ^ 


determining “the nature, dimensions, and significance of this problem” and in 
developing ‘“‘the broad lines of policy which in turn must be laid before the 
public and the Congress.” 


Events changed the, emphasis, Gray's letter of transmittal Sinmi the 


shift in the following terms: '*These activities were, well under way when con- 
ditions were drastically changed by the aggression in Korea and the subsequent 
decisions to build up rapidly the defensive capabilities of the free world. This 
series of events did not in fact'change the basic nature of the problem we 
- were tackling. The paramount problem is not to achieve any specific objective 
- with respect to our total balance-of-payments position but is rather how to 
make our foreign economic policies serve most effectively our total national 
and foreign policy requirements. These events did, however, markedly change 
the dimensions of the problem. At the same time, they increased the need for 
effective programming in the foreign economic field.” The report did not under- 
take “to arrive at final judgments with respect to. many program matters, 


particularly those of a quantitative nature,” and, even on the ground covered, ~ 


it noted that “much further work remains to be done within the i roba : 


. departments and agencies to convert this policy statement into an operating 
program.” The organizational question was dealt with briefly as the last of 
twenty-two recommendations, prefaced by the disclaimer that “this report 


does not attempt to deal with the problem of coordination at broader policy ' 


levels; or the relationship of various mechanisms which are now in exist- 
ence or under discussion for this purpose." The recommendation stated: “An 
“agency or organization should be established within the United States Govern- 
ment to administer foreign economie programs. Its funetions should include 


the administration of all grant and technical assistance program’ (except the ` 
provision of military Pquipuignt) and the administration of other related 


1 Report to the President on. Foreign Economic Policies. (Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1950, Pp. vii, 131. $0.40.) On the personal side, it may. be added that 
Gordon Gray, who resigned as Secretary of the Army, to become President of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, was again called back into government cervice on June'21, 
1951, as chairman of a new interdepartmental strategy board in the field of "psychological 

warfare” for the “formulation and promigatign .. of over-all national psychological 
i objectives, policies and programs." ` l N ges 
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activities, such as the stimulation of needed materials production abroad.” 
In support of this degree of unified administration, the report argued that 
“loans, grants, ‘technical assistance, the production and procurement abroad 
of raw materials for defense, and measures to influence the international flow . 
of goods are all.closely related.” It complained. that “at the present time, the 
administration of these various aspects of our, furens economie policy is scat- 
tered throughout the Government.” 

This recommendation of the Gray report, among its other features, was 
endorsed early in 1951 by a special subcommittee on foreign economic coopera- 
tion of the Senate Appropriations Committee. 3 The subcommittee declared 
the proposal “sound, and; if anything, overdue," adding that “on the: basis 
of past findings of the subcommittee, it should be endorsed in principle, irre- 
spective of what Congress later determines to be the scope, size, spending 
authorization, and functions of such a new entity.” Although the words “new 

. entity" were used, the subcommittee £ssumed that “the new agency should 
be built around the existing ECA organization and personnel.” 

The theme of a further combination of overseas operations was repeated 

in the first report of the Advisory Board authorized by the Intertiational Devel- 
‘opment Act of June 5, 1950, and set up under the executive order of September 
8 with Nelson Rockefeller as chairman.“ In accepting the Gray report, the 
President had announced: “I am asking Mr. Rockefeller to have his Board, as 
its first task, consider Mr. Gray’s proposals concerning our policy toward the 
underdeveloped areas in the context of the iull report, in order that this Board 
will be able to give us its views early in the coming year on the types and size 
of programs which it considers desirable for the United States to undertake in 
this field.” In the board’s report on Merch 11, 1951, its nine recommendations 
included the suggestion (in addition to others rdaning to new machinery linked - 
to the International Bank) that “a unified agency with a new point of view is 
needed.” It would not be enough, the board said, to transfer additional activi- 
ties to the ECA, since not only it but also the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the Institute of Inter-American Affairs—both in the State Depart- 
_ ment—must be included in the new organization. The board believed that 
“the problems of economic defense and economic development must be dealt 
with together, hand in hand." 

Meanwhile. on December 19, 1950, the President had approved.an interde- 
` partmental agreement which tended to stabilize the róles of the ECA and the 
Defense Department in foreign assistance and, at the'same time, to strengthen 
the léadership position of the State Department." It set up a Director of Inter- 


13 Anclysia of the Gray Report, Subcommittee Print, 82nd Cong., Ist sesa., pp. 4-5. 

H Partners in Progress. Report of the International Development Advisory Board. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. Pp. v, 120. 1951. $0.40.) , 

55 Memorandum of Understanding between the Departments of State, Defense, and the 
Economic Cooperation Administration: ` Organizational Arrangements within the U. S. Gov- 
ernment for Policy Formation and Implementation with respecti to International Security 
Arrangemenis and Military and Economic Assistance for Mutual Defense. Thomas D. 
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national Security Affairs in the Department of State to “represent and speak 
for the Department of State on matters of policy and.program relating to the . 
North Atlantic Treaty, other similar international programs, and military and 
economic assistance for mutual defense." He was’to occupy the senior position 

' authorized by the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as well as to serve 
as chairman of an interdepartmental reviewing and coordinating body called 
the Committee on International Security Affairs. The memorandum of under- - 
standing recognized that “the Department of Defense has primary responsi- 
bility for determining the military character of international programs, for 
developing and implementing the end-item and military training programs, 
and for developing U. S. determinations as to military requirements in the 
formulation of programs for military production abroad.” It also reccgnized 
that the Economic Cooperation Administration “shall have primary responsi- 

: bility for developing and implementing plans for economic assistance required 
to support an adequate defense effort abroad, and for implementing approved 
programs for additional military production abroad." 

The virtual retention of a partially decentralized operating structure with a 
` renewed ECA as its main element, but with accent on increased leadership 
` in the Department of State, was further forecast by the President's identical 

letters on April 5, 1951, to the Secretary of State and to the head of ECA. He 
wrote: “The scope aad complexity of foreign economic and technical assist- 
ance programs and the need for maximum continuity and dispatch in their | 
performance warrant the continuation of ECA as a separate agency to carry 
on such programs. ” The guiding principle was that the “arrangements should 
. insure maximum coordination of programs at the departmental level." There- 
fore, the Secretary of State “after recommendation from the International Se- 
curity Affairs Committee, where appropriate, should make the broad decisions 
concerning the use of the funds as between (a) military end-item assistance and 
economic support and.(b) major political areas." The President noted that "the 
Secretary of State, under my direction, is the Cabinet officer responsible for the 
formulation of foreign policy and the conduct of foreign relations, and. will 
. provide leadership and coordination among the executive agencies in carrying 
out foreign policies and programs.".He added that, in the event of a disagree- 
ment between the Secretary and the head of the ECA about the latter's pro- 
posed policy or program actions, “no action should be taken until a joint 
statement has been submitted and the issues have been resolved by the Presi- 
dent." When the text of the identical letters just quoted was published later in 
April, some critics complained that the proposal to vest the allocating power , 
in the State Department was contrary to the idea of an overseas operating or- 
ganization built upon ECA experience and inclusive of still- other elements. 
This view (which may have been prompted partly by: feeling against the State 
Department) seemed to overlook the extent to which the Mutual Defense- 
Cabot was named to the position established. See Robert H. Connery and Paul T. David, ` 


"The Mutual Defense Assistance Program,” this gevrmw, Vol. 45, pp. 821-47 (June, 
1951). n : 
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"Assistance legislation since 1940 had used the State Poni as a distribut- 
- ing channel, as well as the degree to which the Defense Department; already 
engaged in end-item and training activities, was likely to be still more heavily 
involved in a new Mutual Security Program. 


- At almost the same time Paul Hoffman, now head of the Ford Foundation, í 


brought his formidable prestige, including his record as first head of ECA, 
to the support of a more drastic version of the idea of an autonomous operating 
entity. In a little book of hopeful title and tone,! Hoffman declared that “from 
the standpoint of foreign aid programs I believe the most important lesson 
` we have learned is this: to get maximum efficiency out of the dollars we spend 
abroad, whether they go for recovery, for development. of retarded economies, 
or for building up military defenses, only one government agency must have 
the primary responsibility for allocating all funds." Accordingly, he recom- 
mended that “an Overseas Economic Administration be formed to administer 
all aid and technical assistance programs abroad; that this administration have 
a large measure of control over the policies of such lending agencies as the 


- 


Export-Import Bank; that the U. S. representatives to all international or- - 


ganizations be responsible to it; and that this administration have equal rank 
‘with the other departments of the government such as State, Commerce, 
Interior and that its administrator have cabinet status" (p. 112). 

The issue, obviously, was less a question of the separate existence of an 
overseas organization (at least for the immediate future) than of its content. 
It was still less a question of its content than of the degree to which coordinating 
leaderstip would be centered in the State Department.” 

The President's foreign aid message went to Congress on May 24, 1951. 
It proposed a “Mutual Security Program,” consisting of “military assistance 
to other free nations in the amount of $6,250,000,000” and “economic assist- 
ance to the other free nations in the &mourit of $2,250,000,000, primarily to 
support expanded defense efforts abroad." The new program would “bring 
togethe-" (as the President expressed it) the arms aid of the Mutual Defense 


15 Pence Can be Won. By Paul Hoffman. (New York: Doubleday and Company. 1961. 
Pp. 188. Cloth, $2.50. Paper, $1.00.) 

1? Emergency controls centered in the Office of Defense Mobilization were becoming an 
international factor..“It was evident," observes Parks (op. cit., p. 240), “that many of the 
basic decisions in the international economic field would be made either by ODM with 
its participation or subject to ita direction." ODM Order No. 1 in January, 1951, set up the 
Commitzee on Foreign Supplies and Requirements, with the ECA head as chairman. An 
International Materials Conference was developed, with headquarters in Washington, with 
various commodity committees participated i in by twenty-seven countries. Background 
information on the problem of items in “world short supply,” stock-piling questions, and 
related matters is available in the valuable study of “Mobilization Planning and the Na- 


tional Security, 1950—1960” (preparéd by the Legislative Reference Service, Library of: 


Congress, under the direction of William Y. Elliott and issued as S. Doc. 204, 81st Cong., 
2nd ses&), although it was written before events in Korea changed the perspective and 
tempo. See also John E. Orchard, “Strategic Materials: Procurement and Allocation,” 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political Scienze, Vol. X XIV, pp. 19-40 (May, 1951). ‘On 
August 1, the President created a Defense Materials Procurement Agency. 


M 
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RET Program, economic assistance io Puos (now piy in support 

of rearmament), and economic aid to underdeveloped areas under the Point 

Four concept. The final section of the message dealt with administrative 


n 


arrangements. “The administration of military aid," it said, “will be handled, 


as at present, by the Department of Defense, which will pe. able to insure full 


coordination between United States production of equipment for our forces . 


and equipment for our allies."!$ The:-ECA would carry on economie assistance 


. for Western Europe, and for most of the countries of the Middle East, Africa, 
-and South and Southeast Asia. The message indicated that there was still an _ 
open question as to economic aid programs for Latin- America and certain 


other countries ‘in which the economic aid is limited almost wholly to technical 


assistance . . . now administered by the Technical Cooperation Administration ' 


of the State Department." The program as a whole must be closely tied with 
the Export-Import Bank. Overall policy guidance should be provided by a 
key coordinating committee, which could be developed out of the existing 
International Security Affairs Committee and, like it, should be chaired by 
an cfficial of the State Department, appointed by the President with Senate 


l approval: to the senior position authorized by the Mutual Defense Assistance 


Act. o. 
Hearings on the proposed “Mutual Security Act of 1951" began the nd 
week of June before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs; consideration 


-by two Senate committees jointly followed the return of a panel from a Euro- 


pean survey. The administration bill combined ihe breakdown between mili- 
tary and economic assistance (as recommended in the message) with. regional 
allocations of the authorized funds, naming Europe, the Near East and Africa, 
the Far East and the Pacific, and thé American Republics. The preamble 
carried ` a statement of purpose to which were assimilated the purposes of the 


. existing mutual defense assistance, economic assistance, and international ` 


` development legislation.” This feature was in line with the widely held belief 


/ 


(expressed, for example, in the preliminary Brookings report in December, 
1950). that foreign aid should be put in a single package in point of authori- 


zation and purpose, even though administrative operations were not wholly | 


unified. The bill said’ nothing about the administrative structure, except what 
was implied by the proposed repeal of the ECA termination date and by a 
reference to one person at a salary of $17,000 to be named by the President 


18 A pamphlet issued by the Committee on the Present Danger in June, 1951, attacked 
the idea of “different administrations, one dealing with military end-items and one dealing 
with technical or other forms of economic assistance." On July 17, Paul Hoffman ex- 
pressed similar views in the House hearings then in progress. This issue, at least indirectly, 
interacts with the question of the amount of State Department leadership i in allocation 
and coordination. 

:1* 82nd Cong., 1st sess., 8. 1762, Bec. 2: “The Congress declares it to be the purpose of this 
Act to promote the foreign policy of the United States by authorizing military, economic, 


~- and technical assistance to friendly countries to strengthen the individual and collective 


defenses of the free world, to develop their resources in the interest of their security and 
independence and the national interest of the United States and to facilitate the effective 


participation of those countries in the United Nations system for collective security." 


` 
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with the consent of the Senate.1* The President’s plan, as sion in the 
hearings, inchided “the continued utilization of the Department of Defense : 
for the conduct of military assistance programs” and “continuation of the role 
of the Secretary of State as the official who, under the President, provides the 
foreign poliey leadership and guidance for the program." It was evident, 

however, that the congressional mood favored a pies semblance of single-: 
ness and autonomy. - 


. W 


Fundamental questions will remain, no metter what is done in the statute 
that authorizes the Mutual Security Program. The. immediate controversies 
will relate less to the desirability of conducting activities outside the State 
Department than to the degree of leadership in coordination given to it. The 
longer-run question is whether an organization which is projected from the 
ECA should be regarded as the nucleus of a permanent foreign economie de- ' 
‘partment, or as the nucleus of a wing in an enlarged type of. departmént of 
foreign affairs. Both the immediate and the long-run aspects are fraught with 
the perplexitiés of presidential staffing; both are significant not only in the 
conduct of foreign policy but also in the development of national administration 
as a whole. Against the background that has been given, I return to the views 
on these. Matters in the publications under review. 

The Brookings report finds a “basic organizational ES " Several 
factors point to the desirability of centralizing foreign economic affairs in a 
permanent agency separate from the State Department, especially if large- 
scale foreign economic programs are likely to continue for a long time. “But 
‘such a solution,” the reports points out, “would fail to recognize that economic 
affairs are an integral part of foreign affairs; a general foreign affairs agency” 
divorced from the economic aspects of foreign affairs would have difficulty - 
in meeting its most important responsibilities.’ An eventual choice can hardly 

‘be avoided by temporizing. For a non-permanent organization of limited 

20 Just whet was meant by ECA termination, was almost a matter of statutory se- 
mantics. Congress faced a dilemma. On the one hand, the original four-year limit set for 
the Marshall Plan made a decisive change of auspices desirable as a symbol, although it 
could be said truly that the renewed request was,bassd on changed circumstances and an 

- altered program content. On the other hand, nearly every one recognized ECA’s ad- 
vantage as a going organization, even apart from the relative friendliness with which 
Congressmen had come to view it. When the Seerétary of State appeared as the first 
witness on the Mutual Security bill, Chairman Richards reminded him that & continuation 
of ECA after 1952 would violate the original pledge to and by Congress. The Secretary 
replied: "Ii you can work out something or other co that these people can be assured 
that their services will be needed for a different program after 1952, and that the program 
which is starting now will be continuing, you will have achieved the purpose I want 
too" (Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of. Representatives, 88nd Cong., 
1st sess. On the Mutual Security Program [H.R. 5020 and H.R. 5113] [June 28, 1951], 
p. 70). On August 16 the House took up H.R. 5118 (H. Rept. 872), which cut the es- 
timate by $651,250,000. As passed the next day, the bill cut economic aid by an addi- 
tional $350,000,000. The Benate's version, passed on August 31, reduced the total to 
$7,286,250,000 but rejected the House scheme for a single cabinet-rank agency. 
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scope would encounter iricreasingly the unstable equilibrium of “unsettled and 
potentially conflicting jurisdiction." Therefore, the report concludes that ‘in ' 
-* due course it may be necessary to decide between the permanent establishment 
of a Department of Foreign Economic Affairs, which would have full status 
as an executive department; and a concentration of foreign economic programs 
in the Department of State.” 

Such is the “dilemma.” A dilemma, however, is & situation in which both 
alternatives are equally bad and no other choice exists. Although the Brookings 
report uses:the word, it. hardly, presents a true dilemma, since the report 
indicates a possible compromise which in its own right may be the proper- 
choice. It is this third possibility that the Brookings analysis favors as a long- 
run solution, although its endorsement is implied rather than outright. The © 
ultimate solution would be ‘‘the establishment of a new executive department 

; modeled somewhat on the pattern of the Department of Defense. This would 
be & Department of Foreign Affairs, an executive department, within which | 
there would be a department of Tordin economic affairs as one of a number of 
subordinate administrative departments.’ I think this suggestion is sound. I’ . 
likewise agree that-it would be premature to decide on it now.” 

In,tlie words of the Brookings report, there are “uncertainties resulting from 
the present national defense emergency, and especially the uncertainty as to: 
how long the United States Government will continue to carry on large-scale 
programs of foreign economic aid.” The present question of organization should 
be décided on ‘the basis of short-rangé considerations.” Accordingly, the report 
recommends (subject to a declaration of policy that would encompass the - 
Departments of ‘State and Defense as well as the economic entity) that the ' 
: Economie Cooperation Administration "should be continued as an einergenéy 
agency for the administration of the economic aspects.of foreign assistance 


and for such other closely related foreign economic activities &s are of special - l 


importance during the emergency.” It should not be considered permanent, 
` although the terminal date of June 30, 1952, should be repealed and no statu- 
tory terminal date should be set. The Brookings report then lists the proposed 
. activities—a richer array than the President's message had indicated. These 
activities include the completion of the European Recovéry Program, the 
economic aspects of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program and its successor, 


.* Compare the somewhat related suggestion made by George Graham for tho executive 
branch generally, in “The Presidency and the Executive Office of the President," Journal 
. of Politics, Vol. 12, pp. 599-621, at pp. 618-21 (1950). 

: 5 In May, 1951, the Committees on Expenditures of the two houses began to consider 
several proposals to create a commission to study the administration of overseaa activities 
and to make recommendations to Congress. See Senate Subcommittee on Reorganiza- 
_ tion of the Committee.on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 82nd Cong., Ist 
sess. Heartngs on S. 1166. (May 31 and June 5, 1951.) S. Rept. 548. 8.1166 passed ona . 
-consent calendar on July 28; but a motion was made to reconsider. See also the’House 
. hearings, completed on August 2, on H.R. 3406 and H.R. 3697. Personally, I think that 
the proposed commission inquiry, if not redundant in view-of the amount of work re- 
cently done in the Brookings study and elsewhere, would be premature if undertaken i in 
the next b year or two.- 


S~ 
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aid to southeast Asia and the Philippines and other forms of economic assist- 
ance there conducted by the ECA, the activities under the Technical Assist- 


.ance Program carried on by the State Department.and, in addition, the pro- 


curement and development of strategic materials abroad, export controls and 
the foreign claimancy furietion.,The tie-in with the Export-Import Bank is 
dealt with cautiously; the report suggests that the head of the ECA should 
have “a voice in the determination of the Bank's policies" and that “if neces- 
sary, further steps should be taken." In general, the report assumes that the 
unity of the foreign aid program in the future should lie in its conception, duly 
expressed in a single statutory authorization, and in effective leadership in co- 
ordination. The program must include military and economic aid and must be 
“carried on jointly by the Department of Defense, the Economie Cooperation 
Administration, and.the Department of State." ` 

The Brookings report does not accept the doctrine that the State Depart- 
ment should never be given “operating” tasks. For example, the Department 
showed by its work in Greece, it is asserted, that there is no inherent reason why 
it cannot administer such activities successfully, or why it should not "'or- 
dinarily be the agency to administer foreign programs." The report rejects the 
often-heard suggestion—recently renewed in friendly spirit by Senator Benton 
—that the vast international information activity should be made independent; 
rather, the Brookings report recommends that much of the information work 
that has grown up under the Economic Cooperation Administration should 
be transferred to the State Department. Speaking in general and long-run 
terms, the report opposes the idea of “a new general purpose agency for the 
administration of foreign programs.” The report flatly states that “the proposal 
for a new Administration of Overseas Affairs, to administer overseas programs 
other than the diplomatic and consular activities, should, in our opinion, be 


' rejected." I applaud this robust conclusion: 


But it must be admitted that even the multiple type of foreign affairs depart- 
ment suggested could not absorb all activities closely involved in modern 
foreign policy, let alone the threads of foreign affairs that run through the 
whole fabric of the government. This fact (made weightier by the acceptance 
of “operating” tasks as a normal responsibility) leads to the question of the 
standing of the Department of State in relation to other departments and to 
the President. The Brookings answer. must be read carefully in the light of a 
qualification that makes it interesting and constructive. The main answer is 
reflected in the remark that ‘‘while the Department has certain special charac- 
téristies as an executive department, it nevertheless is and should be of the 
same organizational status as the other executive departments.” A corollary 
is the belief that it is “incompatible with that status to vest authority in the 
Department of State to direct the work of other executive departments and 
agencies concerned with foreigh affairs.” A further corollary is the belief that it 
would be inconsistent with the status of the State Department as an executive. 
department ''to treat it as a staff agency of the President in any specialized 
sense.” i ; 
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I would strongly dissent. from the theory in the foregoing quotations, if it 
were not for a wise qualification that follows.them. “Every executive depart- 
ment," the report states, "should be regarded as having responsibility for lead- 
ership in securing coordination throughout the executive branch of the matters 

- for which it has the primary concern.-. . . Its responsibility in that regard is not - 
the neutral responsibility of a staff agency assisting the President; it is a posi- _ 
-' tive’responsibility arising out of the major functions of the Department as aD. 
-~ executive: department." It is understood, - of course, that “the foreign affairs 
aspect will not necessarily be primary in. every foreign affairs matter; in those 
cases the Department should accept a secondary place in the soordmation : 
process.” Perhaps the Brookings language, in seeking to strip the phrase “lead- 
ership in securing coordination at the departmental level” of any hint of teom- . 
mand &uthority," modifies it more than is necessary by saying that “the : 
assignment ig to secure voluntary agreement among equals who are responsible 
‘alike to higher authority," and by referring to the “further responsibility for 
promptly referring any unresolved disagreement to higher authority." For the 
' realities of a leadership that can profit by departmental competence and relieve 
the “higher authority" lie in the latter's habitual, though not automatic, con- - 
fidence and support. Such confidence and support virtually confer a govern- 
' ment-wide command status on each department in its appropriate field. The 
need in foreign affairs is unique only in the degree of its urgency. 
_ `A well-taken and far-reaching warning is implicit in the Brookings treatment 
of departmental leadership. The overuse of special staff isolates an executive 
from his own organization and impoverishes-the result. An executive at any 
level must find the chief source of his advice in the appropriate establishment 
below: him, which in turn (though it has its own-advisory organs) must derive 
the main upward flow from its various operating parts as the subject-matter 
changes. The warning applies with especial force at the level of the presidency. 
I venture to say this, although I am aware that the use-of presidential aides 
for foreign affairs will probably remain the most controversial, ard certainly : 
_ will remain the least predictable, aspect of the problem. of executive organiza- 
. tion for foreign policy. The presidential staff for program purposes should be 
neutral in the double sense that it has no fixed subject-matter assignments 
` and that its viewpoint and range of attention are as wide as those of the chief 
; executive himself. The temptations to: violate this principle are strong. 
‘ Nothing is easier when a problem appears than to suggest adding a person to . 
the President’s entourage to deal permanently with the difficulty. This tend- 
-ency is fundamentally bad. However, these strictures do not apply to the associ- 
ation with the President’ of collegial advisory organs such as the neous - 
„Security Couneil. l 

The Brookings report is sensitive to the ambiguities that would attend 

superimposing one virtual Secretary of State upon another. This awareness is 


ES For sagacious. conclusions drawn from a pioneer study, see Presidential “Agency. 
OWMR: The Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. id Herman M. Somers, (Come. B 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1050.) ` 
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-in line vith its stress upon diaten S E Its conclusions about 


program coordination are cautious -and tentative. It believes thatthe existing 
arrangements, in the form of the Director of International Security Affairs in - 
the Department of State and the interdepartmental committee he heads, 
“should not be lightly upset." But the report points out that the realization 
of the ideal depends upon certain conditions in the executive branch which 
are not easily achieved or maintained: If, in the future, the conditions pre- . 
requisite for successful leadership by the State Department in securing pro- 

gram coordination should prove to be lacking, “it may become necessary to give ' 
further consideration to the possibility of appointing a director of military and 


. economic aid in the Executive Office'of the President." The report is equally j 


tentative in the following comment on a more inclusive possibility: “Considera- : 
tion should also be given to: the possibilities inherent in the further develop- 
ment of the National Security Council through the establishment of a full-time 
vice-chairman with responsibility under the President for executive leadership 
in the coordination and execution of all phases of national security policy, 
including the unified program of military and economic aid." This proposal 
has, many supporters. I prefer to join the doubters who ask whether the gener- 
ally favorable impressions about the Council’s performance and increasing’ 
value have not been due largely to the President’s more consistent personal 
service as chairman, along with improvements in the Council’s staff work. The 
Council’s jurisdiction and membership are another matter; they can be modi- 
fied without changing the President’s role. 

In his book on United States Administration of Its International Economic 
Affairs, Wallace Parks is concerned with coordination in terms of.the wide 
variety of more or less permanent economie activities.” He concludes that 
“no regular staff specialized primarily on this basis is needed in the Executive 
Office except uhder unusual circumstances” (p. 250). Some additional central 
machinery is necessary, however. Parks suggests a cabinet-level council on . 
foreign economic policy.” He.believes it could be developed from the National 
Advisory Council on International Monetary and Financial Problems, which 
already has been broadening its scope. The chairman of the proposed council, 


~ M Part of the value of Parks’ volume lies in its detailed canvass of just how the various 
economic units of the government do touch foreign affairs and why, in many cases, their 
activities do not.involve a problem of coordination with general foreign policy. In the 
foreign economic field, it is understood that the ennual survey of U. 8. international 
finance (beginning with the volume for 1950) prepared under the direction of Gardner 


Patterson by the International Finance Section at Princeton University, will give some 


attention to the administrative aspects. 

% A different type of solution of the economic o problem would be to broaden the juris- i 
diction and membership of the National Security Council. This viewpoint is illustrated in 
a statement issued in June, 1951, by a subcommittees on foreign aid of the National Plan- 
ning Association. It should be noted that another type of expansion of the Council is pro- 
posed by Lasswell, op. cit., pp. 80 ff. He would add three full-time civilian members, one 
of whom would be “responsible for reviewing the effect of security measures on individual 
liberties and advising the President thereon," while another would be “responsible for a 
more effective flow to the public of information rel&ted.to national security.” 
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however, should be the Secretary. of State, not the Secretary of the. Treasury. 
The council:and its subcommittees would have “no power in their own right 
except to consider matters of interagency concern within their jurisdiction, 
to advise agencies carrying program responsibilities, and, on the basis of power 


‘specifically delegated by the President, to clear by unanimous egreement pro- 


posals made by agencies of primary responsibility which otherwise would re- 
quire the action or approval of the President or a super-agency coordinator"- 
' (p. 266). On occasion, this body might be a point of prior reference for economic 


‘matters destined for consideration in the National Security Council. For the 


conduct of overseas operations, Parks prefers a semi-autohomous unit in the 
State Department. An underlying theme in the book, however, is his stress 
upon the development of functional fields and the legitimacy of their extension 
into foreign affairs. This conclusion assumes that there will be considerable 
reorganization—regarding which the author makes a number of specific sug- 
gestions—and also better overall management at home, with a more favorable . 
condition through the world. Parks argues that “at such time as there is a re- 
turn to & more commercial-type international economy, the Commerce, Agri- 
culture, and Treasury Departments would be the appropriate location for many 
international economic program functions under only general State Depatt- , 
ment direction” (p. 206). 

The problem.of synthesis is donstény. faced in James L. McCamy’s useful 


„book on The Administration of American Foreign Affairs. He is; like so many of- 


us, caught, on the one hand, between his sympathy for permanent organization 
and the “institutional product” and, on the other, his feeling about the 


` éréative role of transitory newcomers.in government. His own five years of . 


public service probably contribute to the latter attitude. It leads him; I think, 
into a little confusion, or at least it risks his being misunderstocd, in his treat- 
ment of the Department of State as adviser to the President. McCamy declares 
that the Secretary of State is no exception to the rule that ‘a Secretary of a 
Federal department almost inevitably becomes more the agent of the per- 


_Inanént bureaucracy under his command than a free agent, mainly because 


he must rely upon the permanent officials for expert information and analy- 
sis, and the policy conclusions of any sensible man will be determined by 
the information and analysis available” (p. 165). McCamy concludes that 
"in reality ... we should see the alternative as between a President who 
takes. personal command in foreign affairs and command by & department 
“composed in major influence of permanent specialista led by & Secretary 
whose prestige and effectiveness depend in part upon his standing with these 
permanent specialists" ' (p. 166). But what, is the meaning of “personal com- 
mand?” -McCamy admits the risks in a President's individual judgments. 
In discussing coordination earlier in. the book,-moreover, he states that it 
must be achieved “below. the level of the President in person, since he is 
as an individual too busy to take cognizance of more than a bare minimum 
of items" (p. 135). The limitation applies even in foreign affairs—''the Presi- 


. dent’s biggest job.” After surveying various methods, including the im- 


bi B P 
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- portance oi informal working relations among officials of good sense and l 


good will, McCamy finds that “it is clear to a disturbing degree that these 
existing means have not achieved the coordination of the government in 
foreign affairs" (p. 150). A basic lack, he adds, is the fact that political factors 
at home and abroad are not introduced “at the time the agencies, other than a 
small sector of the State Department, are developing policies” (p. 153). Yet 
the search for a remedy leads McCamy again to the top. He believes that, 
“desperate as the need may be for astaff unit to serve the overworked President, 
the time for making the Department of State such a unit passed long ago" 
. (p. 153). The reader stumbles when he comes to the words “logic of organiza- 
tion” in McCamy’s next sentence: “The logic of organization is pushed aside 
by realities which have accumulated over the years." McCamy dismisses as 
impracticable the drastic stripping of the Department of State, which he as- 
sumes (unnecessarily, I think) to be a prerequisite step in fitting the department 
for a high staff role. Moreover, the “realities” he has in mind include factors 
other than the mere accumulation of activities. MeCamy declares that ‘‘one 


finds almost unanimous distrust among the sophisticated practitioners in other . 


agencies for all the policy units of.the Department of State except the political 
affairs divisions" (p. 154). © . 
What, then, is McCamy’s answer? His prescription is a redenta staff 


“which would draw into the formulation of both foreign and domestic policy. 


thə various competences and interests and which would make sure that all 
agencies followed the.President's policy in their activities” (p. 155). I question 
whether this emphasis is the way to achieve coordination “below the level of 
. the President in person" and preferably “at the time the agencies... are 
developing policies." In fairness to McCamy, I hasten to say that he does not 
propose a specialized staff headed by a virtual super-secretary of international 

, involvements. His treatment is not wholly clear, however. There is a suggestion 
of specialization in his remark that a nucleus for what he has in mind may be 
at hand in the persons who work for and with the National Security Council. 
But he also declares that the staff “would not have experts in any subject- 


matter but would rely upon the various agencies for specialization. It would - 


be expert in staff work, but not in economic, social, political, military, or ad- 
ministrative policy” (p. 155). In his concluding chapter, McCamy mentions 
a prototype for the kind of staff he contemplates, although his passing allusion 
does not require him to examine certain points of difference. He merely re- 
marks: ‘‘An established presidential staff office, comparable to the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion of war days, serving for both the foreign 
and domestic policy fields, since the two are really inseparable, has yet to be 
established” (p. 351). However inexact the analogy, I am reassured by the 
breadth of the assignment as McCamy states it here.” 


* The Brookings report, in an interesting chapter : on coordination through interdepart- 
mental committees (including the point that ‘the supervision of permanent interdepart- 
mental eommistees is essentially an Executive Office function and one for which definite 
responsibility should be fixed"), remarks that the "existing limitations on the scope of the 


` 
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' Government-wide leadership in foreign affairs involves the State Depart- 
ment’s internal structure and methods.*” On this point the Brookings report 
«has many useful clues to the present situation, in addition to its forecast of 
an enlarged department of foreign affairs; on the whole, however, it passes 
over the internal organization. as something that the Hoover Commission had 
considered and that the department'had carried out in its 1949 reorganization. ` 
McCamy’s description of the department is accompanied by critical comments 
_ that deserve a summary. ‘‘Political affairs are dominant in foreign relations; 


hence’ the political affairs offices should be given, the central responsibility for - 
policy and conduct” (p. 64). In any case, “political relations, if they can be 


~~ separated at all, will dictate military, social, and economic relations" (p: 65). 


McCamy deplores. the understaffing of the political offices. Here, he seems to. 
_Tefer to the regional bureaus and to overlook the extent to which the political . 
side of the-department is developing in the Bureau of United Nations Affairs. 
But it is not on this point that I quarrel with his treatment. His concern is 
well-placed, when he says that “we were faced in 1948 with the reality that the 
dominant policies of American foreign relations were based upon the work of a 
ridiculously small staff of area specialists" (p. 65). agree with the implication . 
_ Which recognizes momentum as the product of velocity and mass and which - 
punctures the fantasy of sheer velocity—the notion that numbers do not matter 
if the quality-is good enough. My quarrel begins when McCamy fails to apply 
this logic to the economic offices of the department. For momentum counts 
there, too. On-them mainly falls the job of dealing with the other departments. 
' They must be prepared to argue with these departments from the standpoint 
of the long-run view of national interest that characterizes foreign policy think- 
ing, even though they draw upon the specialized expertness of the other agen- 
cies—agencies deeply set.in traditional duties and domestic clienteles.2® The 
need is especially marked in the. present period of ra transition in the 

international position of the United States. 

The State Department must possess mass as well as the velocity to defend 
foreign policy considerations in the course of the endless analysis and argumen- . 
tation which are so important a part of the administrative process. In view 


" National Security Council appear to have been somewhat responsible f for the establishment 


of the Office of the Special Assistant to the President (Mr. Harriman) and the Interna-: - 


tional Security Affairs Committee. The relationships between the three unita may ap- , 
. propristely be subject to a further evolution." 
77 An unpublished dissertation by Joseph D. Cooper, ot the Department of State, on . 
Decision-M. aking and the Action Process 1 in the Department of State, was gubstantially com- 
pleted in 1950, under the auspices of American University. 

' ?* McCamy suggests (as does Parks, op. cù., p. 12) that, as agencies with elientelee 
enter foreign affairs, their presence will broaden the popular base and political support of 
foreign policy. But for an illustration of the problem faced in the domestic orientation of 
subject-matter agencies, ses The Sale of ihe Tankers. By Louis 8. Koenig. (A study pre- 

` pared for the Committee on Public Administration Cases in 1950, which will be included in 
a volume of the casés to be published by Harcourt, Brace and Company early in 1952.) 
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of McCamy’s prepossessions about this matter, he is naturally disappointed 
because the State Department committees set up in 1949 io make detailed 
inquiries and plans in applying the Hoover Commission recommendations did 
not find that the economic offices could be trimmed as drastically as the Com- 
mission had supposed. Their finding seems to me to teach a useful lesson; 
McCamy sees in it the “subtle poison” by which career staffs cripple any inno-' 
vation. In these terms, he disparages the importance of the State Department - 
reorganization in the autumn of 1949. Such improvement as came, he believes, 
. “was due to Acheson’s personal competence and leadership" (p. 80). McCamy. 
adds: “He was, after all, the first Secretary of State since World War II who. 
combined good mental equipment with long experience in the Department and 
who approached the Department with a- caustic skepticism about its omni- 
competence." McCamy thinks that ‘There was not enough change in the 
organization to insure that another and less sophisticated secretary would find 
conditions very different in terms of co-ordination and unity than they bad: 
been under secretaries before Acheson. The structure was still diffuse, and the 
authorities were too unclear.". ` 
With all respect, I fear MoCamy i is yielding here to another fantasy re one 
that can do much harm by exciting vain expectations and provoking unfair 
''eritieism: the fantasy of a clean-cut and final distribution of responsibilities 
` among the parts of an organization, as distinguished from the realizable clarity 
that lies in the well-understood assignment of action.papers, shifting as the sub- 
ject-matter changes and with a shifting responsibility for consultation before 
decision. McCamy is right in saying that “the United States reached its full 
‘stature in foreign relations without having attained the administrative maturity. 
zo go with its strength” (p. 347). But isn’t this immaturity partly shown in the 
sendency (not lacking, for example, in congressional criticism of the Depart- 
ment of State) to assume that some stroke of structural magic will produce 
simplicity, undivided responsibility, and decisiveness? I wish that MeCamy,. 
with his experience, realism, and subtlety, had gone further in combating this 
ato 
V. : 
The question of personnel enters into every phase of foreign affairs. It is a 

prime factor in choosing among alternative forms of organization for overseas 
"activities and it will remain important in deciding on their ultimate location. 
Apart from such operations, moreover, the personnel systems of the State 
Department condition its methods of work and its tone, affect its relations with 
other parts of the government, and thus react profoundly upon its suecess in 
policy coordination. In the spring of.1951, the report of the so-called Rowe 
'committee?? was at last made public by the State Department in connection 


"? An I mprosed Personnel System Jor the Conduct of Foreign Affairs. A Report to the 
ca prat of State by the Secretary's Advisory Committee on Personnel. By James H. Rowe, 
, Chairman, Robert Ramspeck, William E. DeCourcy and William F. Howell, Staff 
D (Aug. ., 1950.) The report is a processed document of forty-three pages, with 
separately numbered appendices running to about half that length. i 
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with the announcement of a directive" that partially adopted and initiated the 
committee’s recommendations. The thinking reflected in the committee report 
and the order may usefully be compared with the views on personnel in recent 
publications, especially the Brookings report. 

The Rowe committee was appointed on December 19, 1949, by the Bore 
of State to advise him “whether fundamental changes are required in the per- 
sonnel systems and relationships of the Department of State and the Foreign 
Service," and as to “factors which will contribute to the morale of the per- 
sonnel concerned." Some of the impetus came from the Hoover Commission's 
renewed espousal of the idea that the Foreign Service and the departmental 
service should be combined. The essence of the committee's twenty-two 
recommendations was incorporated in the first two: that “there should be a 
single, but flexible, personnel system for the Department of State and the ` 
Foreign Service instead of the separate systems that exist at present" and 
that “the personnel system ‘should be established outside the framework of : 
the present Civil Service system.” The committee re&ommended that the 
unified system should be established under a flexibly drawn statute and should . 
consist of- three groups: alien employees; consular egents; and the Foreign ~ 
Affairs Service, which in turn should comprise a foreign affairs officers group 
and ‘a foreign affairs clerical and technical group. The officer group would’ 

"include generalists and program or functional specialista, but would exclude 
technicians in a narrow sense." The group would embrace, however, higher- 
level general and specialized administrative officers. Other departments of the . 
government should be able to recommend persons for temporary assignment, 


. when acceptable to the Department of State, which, in turn, should be able . 


to assign its members for service under other agencies. 

À positive personnel program should be developed, including continuous 
relationships with the principal educational, industrial, commercial and | 
financial institutions. Entrance-level recruiting to ‘the foreign affairs officer 


‘group should be based upon a rigorous and comprehensive written, -oral, 


and physical examination. The committee believed that the present foreign 
service examination, though it secures persons of high caliber, is deficient in 
giving “insufficient weight to the social sciences and to specialized aspects of 
foreign relations, such as economics, agriculture, and public affairs." There- 


_fore, it recommended that the general.parts of the examination might well be 


supplemented by such options as economics, agriculture, public affairs, adminis- 
tration and political affairs. The committee looked forward to building “career 


` ladders in the several broad occupational fields required in foreign affairs," but- 


tressed by a promotion plan that would develop these fields on the basis of a 


.realistic estimate of the needed numbers, and with “generalists and specialists" 


competing for.positions of command. There should be provision for lateral 


entrance to the: middle and higher ranges. On this point, however, the ‘com- 


30 State Department: Directive to Improve the Personnel Program of. the Deparimeni of ' 
State and the Unified Foreign Service of the United States. The processed copy bore the 
date “March, 1951,” but the directive was not released until April 18. With it were re- 
leased Departmental Announcement 47, and also a summary of the Committee report, 


m 
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mittee believed that there had been too much lateral recruiting in the depart- 
mental service of the State Department, too little in the Foreign Service. It 
warned that lateral recruitment would do untcld harm in the proposed unified 
service unless it was “properly. geared to a qualifying process," which would 
include a thorough oral examination, careful evaluation of loyalty, training, edu- 
cation, and experience, and a physical examination, as well as a demonstration ' 
of ability in written expression. The committee indicated that certain steps 
could be taken without waiting for legislation, including the identification of 
positions in the Department of State for which dual experience is essential or 
desirable. It also recommended that “as many of these positions as possible" 
be “‘filled by persons with overseas experience, including, as a consequence, the 


“assignment of more Foreign Service people to the department,” and that, in 


departmental recruiting, an effort should be made to secure persons willing to 
serve overseas. The committee recognized the difficulties of transition and 
said it was not proposing “ill-advised haste.” 

The Department of State did not act with Tuli haste. The committee 
itself had already consulted the existing personnel through a questionnaire 
administered by the Opinion Research Center to a sample of 1,200 foreign 
service and’ 1,000 departmental peoplé..The idea of a single Foreign Affairs 
Service was favored by 81 per cent of the departmental employees, 76 per cent 
of the foreign service staff officers, and 59 per cent of the foreign service 
officers (with understandable variations in terms of age and rank). Neverthe- 
less, the limitations of a completely unified system wére suggested by the 
fact that “60 per cent of the total number of Departmental employees place 
some kind of restriction on their availability ior overse&s assignment." The 
final directive, released on April 16, 1951, was drawn after further consultation 
in the department and was made public after an additional delay incidental 
to its presentation to congressional subcommittees.” 

The directive described itself as “consistent with the objectives advocated 
by the Advisory Committee,” although it did not go as far as the committee 
proposed. The objectives are to be sought, first, by administrative adjustments 


possible under the Foreign Service Act_of 1946 and in the departmental per- 


sonnel system. This experience will yield ‘‘an informed basis for possible further 
integration in the future of the Departmental and Foreign Services under 
an improved personnel career system and for utilizing this system for staffing 
additional civilian overseas activities of the United States.” Immediately, 
therefore, those in charge of personnel are directed, among other steps, to 
‘increase through voluntary means the flexible use of domestic and Foreign 
Service.personnel interchangeably between overseas and domestic assignments, 


. including a greater interchange with other government agencies concerned 


3. Some alarms weré heard on the House floor. (See Congressional Record, Vol. 97, pp. 
2510-12, daily ed. [March 14, 1951].) But pressure for more drastic action came in the 
introduction on March 15, by Senator MoClellan and an imposing list of co-sponsors 
from both parties, of S. Con. Res. No. 19, 82nd Cong., lst sess., which requested the 
Secretary of State to submit to Congress within ninety days a plan for carrying out the 
recommendation of the Hoover Commission on a unified Foreign Affairs Service. 
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. with foreign affairs and increased utilization in the Foreign Service of qualified 
. persons not now in the Government by means of Jateral appointment to the 
Foreign Service Reserve." In filling positions in the Department for which 
dual service at home and abroad is desirable, furthermore, “every effort should 
be made to employ persons who are qualified and willing to serve abroad.” 
(I believe that about 1,500 such positions have been identified.) Much of the 
directive is a detailed and constructive challenge to the Director of Personnel 
to develop and recommend implementing orders and drafts of legislation. 
So much is left to the future, obviously, that the ideas in recent publications: | 
are of added practical value. The analysis and recommendations in the Brook- 
ings report (prepared largely by Wallacé Sayre, who also aided the Rowe 
committee) are especially important.“ The report devotes two chapters to 
personnel and.related matters, first discussing representation in foreign coun- 
tries (which involves lines of authority and communication control, as well as 
_ the nature and growth of overseas staffs and types of missions), and then , 
. considering personnel administration with special reference to overseas 
civilian staffs. > : 
The valuable chapter on representation abroad traces the rise of the conde 
tion which, in September, 1950, saw 43 departments, agencies, or units of the 
United States using in their activities abroad. a total civilian personnel (inelud- 
ing both Americans and nationals of the several countries) of 74,879, of whom 
15,812 were connected with the State Department, 7,868 were ander other civil ` 
agencies, and 51,204 were civilian employees of the military departments. It 
is unfortunately impossible here even to summarize the description of the struc-_ 
' tural arrangements overseas. The report. observes that “at present the major 
organizational problem atthe country level has to do with the extent to which 
the various Washington agencies. other than the Department of State shall 
. send their own representatives abroad, and the relationship which such repre- 
- sentatives shall have to the chief of the diplomatic mission.” After discussing 
-the intricate issues of centralization versus decentralization, the report con- 
cludes, among other recommendations, that the assignment. of military staffs 
abroad is necessary and that their existing relationships to the diplomatic es- 


^ tablishments are satisfactory, whereas the ECA country missions should be 


more closely connected with the diplomatic establishments, with considerable 
leeway from country to country. For otherwise, as time goes on, the friction 
that has not been altogether absent will become more serious and will be 
worsened by any expectation of permanence in the arrangement. The report 
also recommends that “many of the interests of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor can appropriately be met abroad by personnel who are 


3 McCamy’s distinctive contribution (apart from a good general account of the Foreign 
Service) lies in tables based upon an analysis of the biographies of 1,315 persons, using - 
that unique publication, the State Department Register. Three things impress him: their 
newness in the Department (in 1948, only 12 per cent had worked there more than-10. ' 
. years); their relative youth (half of the responsible officers—as “McCamy puts it—were 
between 30 and 40 years of.age) ; and their miscellaneous backgrounds ('*One can say that 
the higher officials of the Department are educated i in the sense of having studied in col- 
leges and universities, and that is about all they have i in common” [p. 1021). - 
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fully under the permanent jurisdiction. of ihe Department of State; ids and 
more specialized interests should be met by the nomination of qualified indi- 
viduals for temporary duty abroad under the Department of State with the | 
expectation of eventual return to the nominating agency." When there'is 
further integration under the head of the regular diplomatie establishment, the 
problem of communication control will.largely disappear. 

On the more distinctively personnel side of the matter, the Brookings report 
identifies and describes six major variations in personnel systems now in use 
for overseas staffs. After surveying the issues and weighing the alternatives, 
the conclusions stress three working ideals. One ideal is “greater decentraliza- ' 
tion of personnel authority and responsibility to the agencies responsible for 
foreign programs... coupled with general policy supervision from a central 
source.” This ideal echoes the note so generally and properly voiced nowadays 
about personnel administration, although it must be harmonized with the need 
for transferability and the cultivation of government-wide awareness and out- 
look.’ The second ideal in the Brookings recommendations is the approval of 
changes that move toward “the creation cf a foreign affairs personnel system ` 
inclusive of all; or-nearly all, civilian foreign affairs staff at home and abroad.” . 
The first stage would bring together the personnel of the Department of State 
and the Foreign Service, the home and overseas staffs of the ECA, and the civil- 
ian personnel of the Department of Defense stationed at the diplomatic mis- 
sions. The third ideal is adequate ‘attention to “program staffing,” as dis- 
tinguished from “career staffing,” in view of the importance of operations now 
' and in the foreseeable future. In achieving all these objectives, the immediate 
stress in the Brookings report is upon improvements by-administrative action. 
In order to help in these adjustments and to formulate new legislation, the re- 
port recommends the designation or appointment, within the Executive 
Office of the President, of an administrative assistant to the President, with a 
high-quality supporting staff, who would devote himself intensively to the 
problems of foreign affairs personnel administration for a period of at least one 
to three years. The unit’s future would then be subject to reconsideration, 
“taking into account such progress as may have occurred in the general devel- 
opment of the central personnel institutions of the Government." 


. vr. 
The problems ‘of American foreign affairs administration lie to no small 


a The clash of values implied above is probably the most troublesome featuro of the 
proposal to develop a unified Foreign Affairs Service outside the present civil service sys- 
-7 tem. In facing this issue, the Rowe committee (op. cit., p. 15) points to the need, during the 
difficult period of transition to a unified system, ‘of “freedom of action greater than is 
possible under Civil Service rules to build a personnel program to meet the special needs 
: of. the Department.” Looking ahead, however, it adds hopefully: “If and when an im- 
proved Civil Service system provides a personnel framework for the Department of State 
that permits flexibility and innovation, consideration could be given at that time to includ- : 
ing the unified service under the general Civil Ssrvice.” As to the answer given in other 
lands, a 1047 survey by the Bureau of the Budget of 34-countries found that, in 29 of them- 
with a combined Foreign Affairs Service, only 6 (England, notably) organised this service 
outside the general Civil Bervice. ; : 


H 
ye 
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. degree in the fact that so many relations are multilateral and must be pursued | 
through permanent international bodies and ‘conference diplomacy."* There 
is need for more attention in the literature to the weys in which delegations 

- are selected with appropriately balanced memberships and “position papers" are 
prepared and cleared in the constant flow of instructions, including the use of 
interdepartmental committees and other devices in reconciling the various 
-claims and in mobilizing the knowledge of the various parts of the State De- 
partment and of the government at large.” This fact emphasizes the value of E 

` Walter R. Sharp's study of these processes as they are carried on in Tourtesn 

-countries.t* ' 

The cooperative study of which Sharp’s monograph i is the culmination, had 
its: ‘source in a UNESCO resolution in 1947 instructing the Director-General 
“to encourage and assist the study by social scientists in all Member States of 
the problems which arise within their respective fields from recent develop- ` 
nients in international collaboration." It seemed especially appropriate to 
compare thé ways in which the member states administered their participation 
in international bodies. Walter Sharp, already outstanding for his interest in 
such matters, 37 was put in charge of the undertaking, which, after reports had 


HA useful, article by Lincoln Palmer Bloomfield, “The Department of State and-the 
United Nations,” International Organization, -Vol. 4, pp. 400-11 (Aug., 1950), points - 
out that the UN and its specialized agencies “held 428 major meetings last year with ap- 
proximately 6000 individual sessions, in the great majority of which the U. 8. representa- 
tives had to be prepared to state their government's position," and that, "in addition to 
the Department of State, there are at least 24 other agencies of the Executive Branch of ' 
the U.8. goveínment directly concerned with U. 8. participation in international organiza- 
tiona.” 

3 Even so excellent and comprehensive & "book as McCamy’s is regrettably sketchy on 
actualities of. choosing delegations and framing instructions. The problem of interdepart- 
mental committees, of course, is dealt with by all the authors, notably Parks, op. cii., pp. 
258-67, and the Brookings report, Ch. 9. 

** National Admintstration and International Organtzation—A Comparative Survey of 
Fourteen Countries. By Walter R. Sharp. (Report of an inquiry conducted jointly by the |` 
International Institute of Administrative Sciences and UNESCO. Brussels. 1951.:Pp. 78.. ` 
$0.50.) As for-the separate national reports on which this monograph is based, permission 
was given to each national section of the-Institute and to each of the cther collaborating 
national groups to make such arrangements for disseminating ita report as might be ap- 
propriate. That on the United States, by John F. Meck and Louis 8. Koenig, was already 
available in mimeographed form through the Public Administration Clearing House. The 
.first national study to appear in printed form is United Kingdom Administration and 
International Organizations. A Report by a Study Group of the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration. (London and New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1951. $0.75.). 
Studies for the following countries remain in mimeographed form under conditions of 
doubtful availability: Australia; Austria, by E. Verosta; Belgium, by P. de Visscher; 
Brazil; Denmark, by F. T. B. Friis; France, by M. Puget; Greece, by M. Dendias; India, 
by A. Appadónii; Italy, by U. Borsi and R. Monaca; The Netherlands, by D. C. van den 


‘ , Berg; and Switzerland. 


37 Seo. Sharp's paper on "National Administration and the United Nations TR HN A 
in the symposium ‘edited by Rowland Egger and published in 1949 under the title of 
International Commitments and National Administration. See also hia paper on “The Scien- 
tiic Study of International Conferences," International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. 2, 

- pp. 104-16 (Spring, 1950), in which he stresses the fact that there are “two levels of group 
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been secured from fourteen countries and after a preliminary discussion at the , 
Eighth International Congress of Administrative Sciences at Florence in the . 
summer of 1950, furnished the basis for the overall analysis. “A major assump- 
tion,” Sharp remarks in.the prefatory note, "underlying the inquiry was that, 
in a society of cooperating sovereign states, the level of international adminis- 
tration can rise no higher than in the level of national administration in those 
states” (p. 8). Incidentally, the information gathered on the structure and 
methods of foreign offices in other countries helps to fill a gap in the literature,’ ‘ 
although this information is somewhat narrowed by the assigned theme of 
relationships to international bodies and thinned by the number and variety 
of the countries covered. 

Despite improved clearance among the international bodies in the UN ' 
‘system, Sharp observes two basic difficulties: (1) the tendency of numerous 
governments to expresa different. views in different places on related inter- 
national problems, and (2) the failure of all too many governments to discharge 
promptly and effectively their substantive obligations as participants in a 
cooperative international system” (p. 12). The study reveals not only that for- 
eign affairs departments throughout the world have grown greatly in scale and 
complexity but also that a significant development since 1945 (noted in nine 
of the fourteen countries) has been the establishment of a unit to handle rela- 
tions with international organizations. A-further observation is that the con- 
' duct of foreign affairs must be considered as an inseparable part of the larger 
problem of organization for the conduct of national affairs as & whole," since 

“distinct boundary lines between domestic and international problems no 
longer exist" and since the foreign ministry, while it "continues, and will con- 
tinue, to hold & priority position as the principal foreign affairs staff arm for 
the political executive, ... can no longer claim a jurisdictional monopoly” 
(pp. 67-68). The prevailing formula is to “assign to a specified ministry (or 
service) major responsibility for substantive policy recommendations relating 
to a given international organization” (p. 25). The study shows how universal 
is the dependence upon such devices as the interagency committee. "Among 
other suggestions, Sharp drops the remark tha: ''a strong case can also be made 
for the development of & permanent 'general staff' for international policy 
within the office of the chief executive—president or prime minister” (p. 68).. 
I am sure the wise author (who has already referred to the foreign ministry 

as “the principal foreign affairs staff arm for the political executive") knows 








discussion associated with intergovernmental conferences: (a) the policy-making officials 
of the national government must reach a decision on a given problem; and (b) the policy- 
making international body must also reach a collective decision on the same problem. The 
complex and subtle factors involved in this dual process constitute an important field for 
study." A closer view; he thinks, “suggests that tho failure of the conference process to 
produce more constructive results may in part be due to factors in n group dynamics con- 
cerning which little is now known.” 

38 Kurt London (with the help of Kent Ives), in How Foreign Policy is Made (New 
^ "York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1949), described rather perfunctorily the foreign affairs de- 
partments cf Great Britain, France, Nazi Germany, and Russia, though on the last 
named state the information seemed no later than the ‘twenties. 
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that permanent staff for Saisie purposes under chief executives is Fong 
mediciné which réquires a prescription and very exact dosage. 
An underlying issue—though the word hardly fits so vague & shading of 
emphasis—is whether improved coordination in international bodies must be 
sought within national states or within the UN system itself. The Assembly 
on more than one occasion has urged the member states to make sure that . 
their right and left hands keep company. A committee of the United States 
l Congress, for its part, has repeatedly chided the UN system for lack of unity. ` 
- The most recent expression is the fifth report of the subcommittee on relations 
with international bodies of the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the. 
Executive Departments.*? mE 
Concerned at the cost of the system, ind with its anxiety sharpened by its : 
' Teckoning that for the period 1946-50 the United States contribution “to the - 
. United Nations system and emergency relief projects averaged approximately 
50 per. cent of the total budgets'and expenditures. of these organizations," 
the subcoramittee regretted that even after five years “only slight progress 
jj appears to have been made with respect to the correction of basic structural 
weaknesses and deficiencies, duplication and overlapping and proliferation of: ' 
bodies and commissions." Thé waste that the subcommittee believes to exist 
- in over-numerous, useless, or óver-lapping projects, so far as the causes are 
not political and human, is attributed to the decentralized structure of thé UN 
. system. The subcommittee offers twelve recommendations. It suggests that 
‘Tso provide] authority in the General Assembly to review and modify the - 
budgets of the specialized agencies; to vote these budgets as part of an in- 
tegrated, consolidsted budget for the entire United Nations system; and to 
strike out items where necessary, would go a-long way in eliminating many of 
the existing weaknesses and deficiéncies which are causing waste, duplication,~ 
multiplicity, and dispersion of effort and resources” (p. 71). The foregoing . 
items from the subcommittee’ s report cannot do justice to its body of fact and 
to the numerous favorable comments that soften the criticism. ‘Nevertheless, . 
the observer notes that more than two-thirds of the outlay mentioned for the 
period 1946-1950 was for emergency relief activities, including refugee resettle- 
ment, not under permanent UN agencies. Moreover, the sheer number of 
separate projects listed under these agencies may be due partly to zealous 
itemization as a measure of responsibility. Duplication (when suspected on the. 
basis of titles) may be more apparent than real. The decentralized UN struc- ` 
ture does facilitate functional relations with member states. Besides, there is a 
reason other than fear:of dropping the basket for not putting too many eggs 
in cne; the eggs may break each other if piled too high. It is a bit ironic to 
find a congressional group pleading for more administrative centralization, . 
| ONEI, does so in the name of an Assembly. | 2: 


' 


38 United States Relations with International Organizations, V: The Internal Oiras 
of the United N ations and Certain International Organizations in which the United States 
Participates. B. Rept. 90. 82nd Cong., Ist sess. The report was prepared by Eli E. Noble- 

man, counsel. (Feb. 12, 1951. Ep 114.) 
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` One cornes finally to the relations of the branches of government and to the 
questions of partizanship, secrecy, public understanding, and ultimate popular 
control which are tangled in these relations. i 
What is the virtue of the legislative body? Is it to be prized for its responsive- 
ness, or because it can exercise group judgment responsibly but with relative 
freedom from constituency pressure in foreign affairs? Can it get the facts for 


. a true appraisal of alternatives? Cen it keep facts given in confidence? And’ 


how necessary, perhaps salutary, is secrecy in the conduct of international 
dealings? How can. the legislature and the executive collaborate under the 
American form of-government? Within a party? Are party competition and the ' 
criticism it engenders conducive to public awareness and ultimate control, 
and therefore desirable even in foreign policy? Or should the collaboration 
involve both parties? Are bipartisanship and nonpartizanship in foreign affairs 
synonymous? And, as for popular control, who are the people and how much 
do they need to know in order to exercise control? Can they be given and can 
they grasp the facts, including the facts of judgment, necessary for a weighing 
of alternatives before irrevocable steps are taken? How can criticism after the - 
event be so conducted that, while drawing lessons from failure, it accepts the 


„present and strengthens rather than weakens national character and confi- 
dence? And what shall we say of the assumption that active popular control 


makes for peace amid the nationalistic feeling so marked in the modern world? 

Within the last half-year, especially, vast’ storehouses of raw materials for 
analysis on these great issues have been laid up in congressional hearings, 
already or soon to be available, and in the debates, reports and documents.‘ 
My approsch is in terms of the books already mentioned and others to which I 
ehall refer. 

Robert A. Dahl’s Congress and Foreign Policy is a thoughtful and valuable 
book, though tentative at many points; one is tempted to say it is tenuous but 
not thin. It is based upon general observation and theoretical analysis, not on 


detailed inquiry—apart from some tables about partizan voting on foreign poli- ^: 


cies, comparative age of committee members and related matters. The texture . 
of ideas is carefully woven; the style is easy and assured. The author con- 
stantly suggests more than he treats, withdrawing from his sally to a modest 


working assumption. This method enablés him to show an awareness of 


underlying issues and long-run possibilities without committing himself to 
exhaust them. Thus, after dealing with congressmen and their beliefs, he writes: 


`“a solution of the problem of how Congress is to act rationally on foreign-policy 


questions must finally depend upon the extent to which the American political 


` process recruits the more rational, non-compulsive personality types ‘into 


Congress, rather than the more compulsive, irrational types'- (p. 22). He is 


-40 Quite apart from the fires struck by sending ground-troops to Europe or recalling a ; 
proconsul, the legislative body in all its parts and relationships has become almost con- ' 
stantly involved in foreign affairs through she rise of what Herbert Feis has called ‘‘a new 
diplomacy of the dollar." See his recent book, The. Diplomacy of the Dollar. First Era, 


` 1919-1988. (Baltimore: The Johns eee Press, 1950.) 
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back on safer ground when lie adds: “I am inclined to believe, however, that 
this problem of recruiting the right personality type involves a social process . 
so complex and comprehensive that it is: doubtful, paradoxically : enough, 

whether it can be solved: at present by any rational prescriptions a social 

 Beientist can offer, and I do not intend to deal further with it here. I shall- 
simply assume we are going to have. Congressmen with a moderate ‘capacity 

- for rational behavior.” 

Dahl offers three well-conceived criteria for evaluating the methods by which 

public policy decisions are made. The first is the extent to which the process 

provides responsible leadership, in the sense of leadership that selects policies 

based upon the preferences of the citizens, or of the preponderant number when 

there is disagreement.*! The second criterion is the extent to which the process ` 
- “facilitates agreement among the citizens of the community"—partieularly . 
desirable in foreign policy. The third is the extent to which the modes. of de- 

' cision lead to rational policies, that is, the policies “best designed to achieve: 
the purposes agreed on." 

Congress mediates between preferences and reality. The power of the execu- 

' tive-&dministrative branch lies primarily in its “capacity for influencing the 

Congressman’s picture of international reality” (p. 114). For, unlike the situa- 

tion in domestic policy, Congress gets its information from those over whom it 

has little or no control. This condition leads Dahl, in discussing correctives, to 

play with the dubious idea of requiring the Central Intelligence Agency -to -` 
report to Congress as well as to the executive. Dahl concludes that, as Congress 

now plays its role, it “is remarkably ill-suited to exercise a wise control over 

the nation’s foreign policy.” Yet he finds this fact no reason why we should 

accept the trend toward presidential supremacy (a kind of plebiscitary dicta- ' 
torship, after all), although one must admit that a large measure of discretion. 
‘Ss an ineluctable requirement of survival in modern international politics" 

(p. 118). The “lonely amateur in the White House" cannot do much more than 

accept or reject what his advisers bring him. What is needed is “confidence” 

between the branches of government, and we do not have to import the British 

Constitution in order to approximate the condition of confidence. 

: Dahl identifies three prérequisites for & condition of confidence between the 
executive and the legislature. These are: "techniques for improving Con- 
gressional competence in foreign affairs," “ʻa greater measure of party responsi- 
bility,” and—implied in the other two pre-conditions—collaboration in the - 
formulation of basic policy. The opportunity for improved techniques lies at the 
crucial points of contact, that is, in the “policy specialists" developed in the 
- committees and in small legislative staffs whose prime contribution is to know 
what questions to ask. These “policy specialists" perform within Congress 
the mediating role that Congress as a whole performs-for the country. As for 


‘4 The first criterion, as Dahl states it, almost identifies responsiveness and responsi- 
bility. To make this assumption may pass over some important subtleties. Dahl lays the 
basis for a qualification in a later remark: “Congressmen probably have much more dis- 
cretion on foreign policy (at least within a very wide range of piri ae than is often 
supposed" (p.-44). . : 


N 
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party responsibility, the hope is made more realistic by the “tendency. toward 
the development of parties aligned more nearly along lines of class and status" 
(p. 196). Collaboration, as Dahl sees it, does not necessarily mean bipartizan- 
ship, nor sicupartinansbip: for “there are issues of foreign policy on which the 
parties are bound to take opposing stands; and this should not prevent col- 
laboration between the President and his own party members in Congress" 


(p. 211): Indeed, Dahl reports with essential approval that “if we examine 26 - 


‘important issues of foreign policy on which record votes were taken in Congress 
during the years 1933-48, we find that for a nation supposedly lacking in 
‘responsible parties,’ a Braut degree of party unity exists on important 
igsues of foreign policy" (p. 46). 
. The extent of party cohesion on foreign’ policy i is examined by Geords L. 
Grassmuck in a study of roll calls between 1921 and 1941." His focus is the 
assumption that "when party unity does break down, the cause is usually sec- 
tionalism." Despite many variants, increased by the tendency of Congress to 
vote on measures piecemeal, Grassmuck finds that “the importance of party 
is emblazcned, in the attitudes expressed through roll call voting on foreign 
affairs quéstions." A major cause is the extent to which the party's welfare is 
at stake in the President/s prestige. The normally leaderless position of the 
minority party may invite-more dispersal in its ranks. E 

As a matter of fact, many sectional factors coincide with, rather than criss- 


cross, the role of the parties. On the other hand, pressures in foreign policy ^ 


may come from groups that have little or no geographical concentration; their 
interest may be non-economic; the content may be ideological. Dahl, though 
he finds much party cohesion, also declares that “a large part of the history 
of American foreign policy since the First World War might be interpreted 
88 a series of ‘successful intimidations by pressure groups, of victories that 
occurred while the parties cautiously shadowboxed at a safe distance from the 
real conflict" (p. 54). Case studies of such pressures are undoubtedly rieeded 
to trace influence through its continuum, to use a word of the hour. The case 
approach is illustrated in Fred W. Riggs’ account of the repeal of Chinese ex- 
clusion. He does not exaggerate when he au: that “precise understanding 
of the manner in which Congress functions... becomes & matter of prime 
importance for the serious student of foreign Sio ? In point of dynamics, 
the issue he studies turned mainly on the role of a small and temporary cata- 
lytic group working in an already favorably predisposed situation—typical 
enough but not a major setting. 

MoeCamy, in his chapter on Congress, resembles Dahl in cheerfully approving 
partizanship except during war.“ Indeed, Metam (writing without Benet of 


a Sectioncl Biases in Goiak on Frim Policy. By George L. Grassmuck. The Johns 
Hopkins Studies in History and Political Science. Series 68, No. 3. (Still in press as this 
&rticle is written.) 

43 Pressures on Congrese—A Study of the Repeal of Chinese Exclusion. By Fred A 
Riggs. (New York: Kings Crown Press. 1950.) . 

74 From the standpoint of the ideal of an integration of congressional advice, initiative, 
and good will i in an Administration policy, an outstanding success-story remains the rela- 
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a crystal ball) chides the Republican Party because it resigned “from its duty ` 


to question proposals" of the Administration and “thus deprived the mass 
publie of its protection from the possible abuse of executive power" (p. 345): 


He sees popular government in danger 'when politics stop, even in foreign - 


policy. The executive has most of the information; it is the.duty of the opposi- 
ton party "to ask questions and challenge assumptions before reaching its 
decision to agree." McCamy also points out that “whatever disability is now 


forced upon Congress by its removal from the data of foreign relations should . 


be offset by the demanding questions that can be suggested only by a tough- 
minded, independent, and experienced staff serving the members of- Congress" 

(p. 846). There is a trace of inconsistency in his treatment as a whole, however. 
For, though he talks of party, mentions an opposition; and assumes the motiva- 
tion of competitive politics, he also stresses and extolls the congressional tra- 


.dition of fierce individualism.and the "unique American practice of debating 


as individuals” (p. 342). The inconsistency, I suppose, is in the situation, not. 


in the author. 


The reference to congressional individualism invites me to borrow the wit 


and wisdom of Don K. Price from the lecture and memorandum he contributed 
to a cooperative study of foreign policy machinery prepared under the direction 


of William- Y. Elliott and the auspices of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation.“ 


tions of the branches of the government in preparing for and entering the United Nations. 
The steps are meticulously recounted, including mention of (but without stress on) 


congressional contacte, in the State Department's bulky publication, Post-War Foreign’ 
Policy Preparation, 1989-1945. Written largely by Harley N; Notter. Publication 8580,- 


General Foreign Policy Series, No. 15. (Dated 1949, released Feb., 1950. Pp. ix, 726..$2.25.) 
Phases of the same story, approached from the angle of the State Department’s relatively 
novel, organized, two-way attention to public relations, are examined critically but sym- 
pathetically in a monograph entitled The Depariment of State, The Public, and the United 
Nations Concept, 1989-1945. By Wilbur Edel. (A dissertation completed in 1951, still 
unpublished but available through the Columbia University Library.) A convenient record 
of the text of various congressional resolutions, in their setting among other historic texts, 
is 8. Doo, 128. 81st Cong., 1st sess. Entitled A Decade of American Foreign Poli cy. Basic 
Documents, 1941-1949. Prepared at the request of the Senate Committee on Foreign 


Relations -by the Staff of the Committee and the Deporin of State. e». Pp. xiv, à 


1881.) 
* The Woodrow Wilson Foundation in March, 1950, set up a atudy group in the broad 
‘area of American foreign policy, to consider, as the resolution put it, “the problem of how 


' the structure and practices of our government might be improved tc permit the full dis- 


‘charge of American responsibilities and obligations in interrelated domestic and interna- 


4 


` 


tional affairs.” In their first year, the group was to explore, for still further study, prob- . 


lems in the conduct of foreign policy arising from the basic structure of the government, 
with stress upon the issues posed for political theory. The inquiry was put im charge of 
William Y. Elliott, -as chairman, in association with George F. Kennan, Arthur M. 


Schlesinger, Jr., McGeorge Bundy, and Don K. Price. This group has planned three | 


publications. One is a.summary of the group discussions, to be prepared by Elliott. A 
second will be a published version of his public lecture, under the foundation’s auspices, 
on the question. “How can we have effective coordination for foreign policy under the 


i Constitution of the United States?" The third, & companion lecture delivered by Price, 
has peat been issued, under the title of The New Dietas of Diplotiays. The Or- 


A> 
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` In the lecture, now available as a pamphlet, Price says that “It is hard to get 


a unified policy in the United States less because the Congressmen are against 
the President, than because they are against each other” (p. 23). He pushes his 
point further, in his unpublished memorandum, by asking “whether our na- 


_ tional policy lacks coordination more because of disagreement over policy 
-between the President and the Congress, or because of the many other types 


of internal checks and balances that we have built into our legislative and 
administrative system—and which manifest themselves in disagreement 
between the House and the Senate, among Congressional committees, between 
lawyers and administrators in a typical bureau, or between executive depart- 
ments and administrative regulatory agencies." A consequence, he. adds, is 
that “this variety of checks and balances, of course, makes it possible for a 
legislative opposition to defeat a policy, not by direct argument against it, 
but by crippling its administration." Our trouble, he maintains at another 
point, is not that the legislature is against the executive, “but that the people— 
and e&pecially the important people—-are against the government.” Amid this 
undertow, Price puts his reliance—in providing the necessary unifying force 
in the government as a whole—upon the President's "freedom of action to 
propose a policy to the country regardless ot. the willingness of his party leader- ` 
ship to support his views.’’° 

The legislature is pictured by Dahl, as I have noted, as an intermediary 


' between preferences arid reality, aided by an internal mediation accomplished 


through a few especially informed committee members and staff. Gabriel A. 
Almond’s book on The American People and Foreign Policy expands the idea, 
though in different terms, to cover the whole field of public opinion and popular 


control in foreign policy. Much of his book is an essay on social theory; much 


ganization of the U. S. Government for Its Ne ew Role in World Affaire. (New York: Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation. June, 1951. Pp. 29.) 

“Tn his published lecture, Price indicates why most of the proposels for reform in our 
constitutional system seem to him irrelevant. He fears their effect upon "the one aspect 
of our Constitution that provides coordination and stability and protects the two-party 
system—the direct election and direct responsibility of the President” (p. 29). Meanwhile, 
certain essential ingredients of responsibility lie beyond constitutional structure. They 
include “a trained and disciplined group of administrators who are interested in general 
policy rather than in the purposes of their own bureaus or agencies, and a system of 
discipline within the Congress which would shape the legislative program into a coherent 
whole, and curb the irresponsibility of Congressional committees" (p. 27). William Y. 
Elliott’s sense of the logic of a constitutional system (even though he might not approve 
it as it stands) was illustrated in his paper on -‘‘Congressional Control over Foreign 
Policy," in the 1949 symposium on International Commitments and.National Admintsira- 
‘ion, where he said: “There is also a definite limitation on the operation of a bipartisan 
foreign policy when it comes to setting up by statute, as has been proposed, a joint 
axecutive-legislative council in which Congress would choose the advisers whom it wishes 
the President to consult and would demand that he make available to them at every 
stage the most secret negotiations of this government and his full foreign policy plans." 
Elliott’s praliminary study paper in the Woodrow Wilson Foundation group stressed 
a number cf practical suggestions for better relations between the branches under the 
present constitutional pattern. I do. not know whether in ‘the published leotüre he will 
give rein to his impatience with the pattern itself, 
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of it is an attempt also to show the fluctuating moods derived from the Ameri- 
can tradition and the attitudes on foreign affairs of certain groups. I am con- 
cerned with his main theme. I find it essentially hopeful. Almond does not set 
the impracticable standards that cause many who attack iron laws of oligarchy 
in the name of such standards to end in a hopelessness that others can turn into - 
an apology for almost any kind of fix. It is true that the polls on foreign affairs 
show a degree of factual ignorance and indifference which are very disturbing, 
even when one properly discounts the importance of scraps of information.‘ 
Even more disturbing is the degree of “privatization” (Almond's borrowed ` 
. term) among the masses, with attendant feelings of helplessness and distrust. os 
In considering the favorable side, Almond distinguishes the “general public," 
. the "attentive public,” and the "policy and opinion elites, the articulate policy- 
bearing stratum of the population which gives.structure to the public, and 
which provides the effective means of access to the various groupings” (p. 138). 
The democratic prerequisites, he argues quite cogently, are formal opportunity 
for mass participation, autonomy and competition among the elites, and an 
attentive publie before whom they carry on their controversies. 

.] do not think it is squeamishness that makes me wish, even when I follow k 
the thóught in its hopeful bearing, that there was another word than elite. 
Perhaps someday we shall need to discard the Aristotles who have helped the 
Renaissance of our social sciences but’ who, having liberated us, may yet limit 
us; maybe we should begin soon by dropping some words. Almond, I hurry to 
say, explains the meaning of elites in a democratic setting. There is good sense 
and no negation of democracy, although excusable over-simplification, in his 
. remark that "what broke the hold of the older and grosser forms of urban - 
political corruption was the rise of effective civic elites capable of competing 
with the politicians, and the broadening of the attentive public through educa- 
tional opportunities and rising standards of living" (p. 228). In the field of” 
foreign policy, Almond's belief that the effective approach to public information 
is “selective and qualitative” is shown; for example, in the importance he at- 
taches to an increased use by the great interest groups of staff members who 
give trained attention to foreign affairs. The groups would not rise above self- 
interest; but the enlightenment of self-interest is constructive when the need, - 
as in foreign policy crucially, is to see the relevance of distant, indirect, and 
long-run factors. 

Aceurcn W. MACMAHON, 

Columbia University. 


tt Almond writes: “guga all adult Americans "knew the name of their Secretary of 
State, could locate Iran on `a blank map, could identify the raw materials from which 
fissionable materials are derived, and could list the permanent members of the Security 
' Council in alphabetical order, could they then make a sound decision whether military 
aid under the North Atlantio Pact, should be a billion dollars or a billion and half? This 
approach to the problem of public information operates on a kind of ‘Quis Kids’ standard" . 
(op. cit., p. 230). : x 
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The Nineteen Fifties Come First, By EpwiN G. Novunsz. (New York: Henry 
"Holt & Company. 1951: Pp. 184. $2.00.). 


Mr. Nourse’s book will attract readers on many scores. 

To seekers after sensationalism, it is another addition to the. Afty-foot shelf 
of books written by high government officials after leaving office. 'T'o these, 
however, it is bound to be a great disappointment. There are few, if any, 
overtones of pique, and there is no interest in “telling all.” 

For those concerned with economic analysis, it has a particular interest, not 
only because of Nourse’s reputation among economists and his deft essay- 


1 


writing style, but also because of his clear presentation of & point of view that, . 


might.be described as ‘‘enlightened conservatism.” 

For those interested in the political science problems involved in translating 
economic theory into action, the book is of particular importance because it 
puts into words a point of view on the relaticnship between politics and eco- 

- nomics which is shared by many, but is seldom so fully expressed. Since I regard 
this poin$ of view as one that has been insufficiently discussed, I shall ome 
my further comments to this aspect of the book. . 

Nourse’s point of view on the problem of obtaining action on economic pr oli 
lems can be summarized in three closely-related points. - 

First of all, he believes that economists can provide objective analyses to 
guide those who are seeking answers to questions of public policy. True eco- 
nomics “knows no party line.” Just as other sciences have helped businessmen 
to reduce waste, cut costs, and produce better products, the social sciences offer 
tools for solving social problems in an objective fashion. Economists cannot do 
this alone. They must enter into cooperative relations with political scientists 
and. public administrators. But these- groups can then present the fruits of 
their cooperative analysis to those in positions of power over our social prob- 
lems. To assist in this effort, the Council of Economie Advisers should serve as 

“a sort of scientific clearing house" in the executive branch, and the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report should be “a somewhat comparable one in the 
Congress." 

Second, Nourse regards politics as something that can and must be kept apart 
from economies. He believea that economists go beyond their proper field if 
they undertake “political gynthesis"—to use a term from a recent Nourse 
article. In discussing agricultural legislation, Nourse tells how group pressure on 
behalf of seven major political crops—corn, wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, hogs, 

. and milk—were the determining factors. It was the political log-rolling by the 
representatives of these various crops which undermined the functioning of the 
first Federal Farm Board. This broke down the ‘old ideal’? of economie ad- 
justment and led instead to political subsidy. The Brannan Plan is also “‘politi- 
cal tinkering with farm support legislation." What we need is a “return from 

1 Economie Analysis and Political Synthesis,” Proceedings of the American Philosophi- 
cal Soctety, Vol. 94, No. 4 (1950). 
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political agrarianism to pure agricultural ea He P regards with & 

-disapproving eye the, increasing political activity of organized labor. “Can 
' organized labor invoke political power to manipulate economie controls," he 
„asks, “without itself falling a victim to those controls?" Our.greatest hope of ` 
surmounting our problems, Nourse urges us to believe, "depends upon our abil- 
ity to work out social scientific solutions rather than fumbling among the | 
- expediencies of politics," 

Third, Nourse places great emphasis on the need for self-discipline by the 
leaders of private groups. He states that we will not escape the dangers con- 
fronting us “unless all parties to our national life accept.the economic realities 
of today and abate their claims, if necessary, to bring them within these limita- 
. tions." The leaders'of business and labor organizations must make “wise ad- 
‘ministrative decisions." This’ means “mutually-related decisions—decisions 

which relate wages both to productivity and to consumers’ purchasing power, 
and which relate prices both to operating costs and investment needs and to 
. the absorptive capacity of -the market." The use of any group's economic or 
political power to “hold up” a company treasury or the public treasury is self- 
defeating. A vital point in “the code of successful freedom" is that the economic 
men who live under a system of free government “will not struggle for max- 
' imum acquisition by fair means or foul,” but rather will “seek to make their . 
best contribution to maximize total production, and then will co-operate in the 
patterns of distribution that will do most to keep the produtiva; processes going 
' with both vigor and efficiency.” 

Each of these three points. deserves careful attention. Each of them, while . 
meritorious in some respects and inadequate i in others, has important implica- 
tions for future creative work in political science, economics, and eon science 
88a whole. : 

1. Economics and Objectivity. Can panumita as Nourse suggests, provida - 
objective analyses to. guide those who must make decisions on problems of | 

: public policy? . 

- In one respect, Nourse's affirmative answer to this question has a high dens 
of validity.. Economists have demonstrated during the last two decades that 
they can perform tremendously useful services through the preparation of rea- 
sonably objective analyses of economic processes and developments. They have 

. developed concepts. which serve as valuable tools in approaching the “big 
blooming, buzzing confusion” of modern society and rendering it more under- 
standable. The rather elementary toolkit of the 19th century economists. has 
been deeply. enriched by.concepts which have led to a broadening area of agree- 

‘ ment on descriptions of economic developments within and among the nations 

of the world. 2 

An obvious illustration of the progress that has been made toward more: 
objective and useful descriptions of economic developments is the work that - 
Nourse and his fellow members of the Council of Economic Advisers established | 
on a firm foundation during his three years as first Council Chairman. Every 
month the Council prepares “Economic Indicators," which presents charts, ~- 
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tables, and captions involving a strictly limited amount of interpretation, in 
terms that have made it acceptable as a basic source of facts for use by Con- 
gressmen of both parties and by business, labor, and farm organizations. In the 
Council's annual and midyear economic reviews, which are transmitted to 
Congress together with the President's semi-annual Economic Reports, one finds. 
‘an elaborate presentation of facts plus an intensive analysis of their meaning. 
This material also, with occasional exceptions, has been increasingly regarded 
‘as objective by persons with sharply conflicting social viewpoints—despite the 
fact that it is accompanied by controversial policy proposals. Further, this work 
. is not limited to the description of isolated facts. Through the development and 
regular use of the "Nation's Economic Budget" concept, an adaptation of 
. Bocial accounting which provides a method of synthesizing important informa- _ 
tion on both private and public receipts and expenditures, great strides have 
been made in developing an overall analysis of the total production of goods 
and services throughout the country. 

Even in the field of description, however, it must.be kept in mind that per- - 
sonal values and allegiances also affect one’s approach. In the physical sciences 
it has been recognized that value judgments enter into the selection of the sci- 

. entific field to be cultivated, the statement of the problem, and the shaping of 
the concepts and definitions that make fact-gathering possible. As Einstein and 
Infeld have pointed out, “Physical concepts are free creations of the human 
mind, and not, however it may seem, uniquely determined by the external 
- world." These concepts are the speculative creations of minds. with recognized 
or unrecognized personal attitudes, preconceptions, and interests. In the field 
of the social sciences a still sharper qualification must be registered with respect 
to the objectivity of descriptive analysis. Some facts are invaluable weapons in 
social combat. Others are useful to no one. When only a few facts are used in 
descriptive work, subjective elements inevitably enter into the process of selec- 
tion. When a comprehensive analysis of facts is undertaken, subjective elements 
inevitably assist in shaping the interpretation—although the extent to which 
this occurs is often masked by “the pseudo-objective terminology of econom- 
ics.” «7 : ES 
Once an economist moves from the description of what “is” or “has been" 
to the prescription of what “should be," he enters an area where objectivity 
(if objectivity is used to mean that competent economists can agree and that 
disagreement is the result of ignorance or error) is impossible. Here normative 
. judgments dominate. Here personality traits and social values and allegiances 
help determine the importance that one gives to varying objectives and ap- 
proaches. This is another of the many reasons (in addition to the unequal dis- 
‘tribution of-mental inventiveness, varying tactical judgments, the bias created 
py subject matter specialization and the sweet delights so often found in dis- 
agreement for its own sake) why conipetent, well-informed economists who can 
often reach substantial agreement on certain statements of fact so often dis- 
agree violently on matters of public policy. This is why any “machinery of 
economic jurisprudence,” wistfully mentioned by Nourse in passing, can be no 


- 
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mofe objective than the wild morass of areprisenea: in the public utility field 
and similar realms of social conflict. - 
. One of the difficulties in a discussion of "objectivity' ' is that the term lends 
itself to ambiguous use. At times, as in the preceding paragraph, it is used to 
refer io possibilities of agreement among competent observers. It is in this 
sense that Nourse seems to use the term. But the term can also be used to ~ 
describe a quality of mind. In this sense an objective economist is one who . 
reacts.skeptically to the first set of facts that he finds and his first bright 
thoughts. He tries to look at the whole picture and to protect against automatic 
responses. In this sense‘of the term a truly objective economist is above all, one. 
who frankly attempts to recognize his own biases and ethical values instead of 
. trying to convince himself that he has none.’ It is in this sense that nine ob- . 
jective judges can reach a 5-to-4 decision. In the same sense, the economists of 
the National Association of Manufacturers and those employed by the Congress - 
of Industrial Organizations may be relied upon by their superiors and associates 
as objective economists. But their objectivity does not imply that, as econo-- 
mists, they can agree with each other on matters of public policy. In fact, their 
objectivity makes them more valuable aides in the prosecution of disputes 
. between the two organizations—just as capable military xochnidisne ón both 
` sides can help two opposing armies wipe out each other. 
There is no doubt that in many situations the effective use of the skills of 
economists can eliminate disagreeable conflicts or pave the road toward the 
adjustment of ‘specific disputes. It is also true that in many instances these 
same economie skills serve as weapons that help to intensify- groüp or inter- 
' national combat. To.expect that economies can develop to a point where com- 
petent professional economists can agree on matters of public policy is to set’ 
a totally unrealistic standard. The differences on public policy that have always 


/' existed and that exist today between competent professional economists are ` 


deeply imbedded in the growth of society. The history of economic thought has: 
always, been a process of development and redevelopment of divergent social. 
values, The great economists of the past—from Adam, Smith to John Maynard 
Keynes—have all been protagonists of one or another social viewpoint and have 
all used economics as a method not only of description, but also of indicating, 
however indirectly, the kind of world they would wish to live in. No great 
economist or school of great economists will ever come forth. to usher in a mil- 
- Jennium of objectivity, unless it serves a dominant group which uses the revolver 
or the gas chamber to suppress divergent conclusions. 3 

‘Of course, there is the argument that a truly objective economist -should 
advise on publie policy by saying, “Tf you adopt Course A, the results will be 


. * This type of self-recognition i is essential not only to the development of a scientific 

attitude, but also to one’s peace of mind. Arthur Bentley has made the point well: “Knowl- 
' edge of our group attachments and their relativities—that, and that alone, can give us 
- the greater approximations to virile peace which is what we all most crave, and'of what 
we all most despair in the hidden perta of our lives, while our values are given us in dark- 
ness” (Relativity in Man and Society [New York, 1926], p. 199). 
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so-and-so; if you adopt Course B, the results will be this-and-that; so you just 
take your choice." Many social scientists sincerely believe they would act in 
this fashion. But they seldom do. When called upon to advise on public policy, ` 
their adoption of this approach amounts to a refusal to advise; the. judgment í 
which is sought is withheld. Or else this approach turns out to pa a persuasive 
method of indicating that one course of action is the greater evil and the other a 
lesser evil. This is an extremely effective method of giving advice, but its value 
~ does not confer upon it any dispassionate objectivity. Moreover, the idea that 
objective methods can be used to indicate the probable consequences of a 
given action is far less applicable to social relationships than it is in the physical 
sciences. Under controlled conditions the total result of pulling the trigger of 
a loaded gun ¢an be rather well predicted. In social.relationships, however, 
where one must appraise the shifting strategies and tactics of competing 
groups and individuals, the total result of pulling the trigger on a given expendi- 
ture of government funds can scarcely be appraised except from the vantage 
point of where an individual stands in the structure of social values and 
personal allegiances. l 

2. Economics and Politics. What about Nourse’s idea that the economic 
analysis of public policy problems should be separated from political analysis? 

The merits of Nourse’s approach depend upon what one means by the term 
“politics.” “Politics” is often used as a term of opprobrium. Just as “scientific” 
and “objective” are used to indicate high quality goods, the label "political" 
indicates shoddy merchandise. If you like it, it is economics; if you don’t, 
it is politics. And the application of the label brings in overtones of corruption, 

scurrility, and the sacrifice of moral values in a frantic scramble to entice an 
` extra vote. This is a form of name-calling which is good sport and is frequently 
indulged in by many professionals, économists more liberal and more con- 
servative than Nourse, and politicians of all stripes. 

But when one leaves semantics aside, it becomes rather obvious that any 
economist who proposes answers to public policy problems must make judg- : 
ments which are essentially political, or at any rate must accept the politi- 
cal judgments of others. f 

A conclusion on what is “desirable” is essentially a value judgment. Any 
such judgment inevitably locates the judge az some point in the political process 
of struggle and adjustment between competing groups and individuals. The 
fact that it may be regarded as a constructive middle course, let us say, between 
the views of a business group and a labor group does not make it any the 
less political. Most political conflict in America, as in any country without rigid 
class stratifications, centers upon conflicting ‘ “middle ways” and contending 
mediators. 

The judgment of what is “feasible” brings one even more directly into politi- 
cal analysis. If one is to recommend policies that will enjoy a degree of accept- 
ance, he must appraise group reactions and the possibilities of achieving a con- 
sensus of some sort through the democratic processes of give-and-take and 
mutual adjustment. Whether this appraisal is oriented toward the legislative, 
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administrative, judicial, or elestoral DroGGnsen, or & combination of them all, 
it is essentially a political analysis. The economist who claims he doesn't 
think in these terms is either deluding himself or using salesmanship technique 
in the effort to'sell his wares. The economist who says “I recommend X on 
economic grounds, but recognize that Y is politically necessary," is merely 
using these terms to indicate that he regards X as desirable ard Y as feasible. g 
Both: judgments contain political elements. ] . 

If one has no concern whatsoever with whether his advice can have any 
acceptance, he need not consciously. consider the question of feasibility. Indeed, 
there are some who conceive of economic analysis purely as & form of self- 

expression and take an inverted, almost masochistic form of pleasure in voicing 
advice which is always ignored. Even this, however, is a “feasibility test" in i 
reverse. 

It is certainly true that many economists do a crude and unworkmanlike 
job. in analyzing the feasibility of. their proposals. To regard political analysis 
as something which should be separated from economica will not push it out ` 
of the picture; it will merely make the political analysis still more the product 
. of unchecked and uninformed hunches. If economists are to be of greater service 
- jn advising on public policy, théy must recognize frankly the inseparability of 
` economic and political analysis and gird themselves to do a better job. ` 

Despite Nourse’s critical attitude toward political econcmics, he -has in - 
, actuality made a major contribution-toward the development of the social- 
sciences by helping to put more politica into economics. After writing his classic 
volume America’s Capacity to Produce (1933), he then turned to the analysis 
of price policy in terms which recognized more fully than had any previous 
economist the positive role of Various types of .business organizations and ' 
business leadership. (Industrial Price Policies and Economic Progress, in 1938; 
Price _Making in a Democracy, in 1944). He has frequently recommended 
joint research undertakings by economists and' political scientists. He has 
called for cooperative relationships between -“‘sister disciplines." 

Yet much more needs to be done. At present, the theoretical cleavage between: 
economie and political science. might be likened to the predicament of the 
biologists if they tried to understand birth by concentrating on the female’s 
role alone and insisting that the contribution of the male was something to 
be studied by devotees of an allied discipline. Cooperation between economics . 
and political science can never be very fruitful without a merger or synthesis 
of the two at the level of basic theories of social relations. One or more such 
theories are probably already in the making. Many economists are learning to 
deal squarely and acutely with problems of power and organization: Many 
‚political scientists have travelled far beyond à formalistic approach to govern- 

. ment and are dealing directly. with the substantive content of economie 
problems and decisions. It is.my personal view that the most useful theory of 
social relations would be one which, after clearing away the wreckage of 
. Marxism She last ambitious attempt to theorize in this field), deals directly 
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with the role of GUE leadership, strategy, - tactics i in the o production 
and distribution of wealth and power. 

3. Self-discipline by Group Leaders. What about Nourse? 8 emphasis on the 
role of self-discipline on the part of gróupleaders? - 

There is a considerable amount of merit.in this Soproédh; and. Notes 
emphasis on self-discipline i is & welcome antidote to the individualistie credo 
of "the devil take the hindmost.” It stands out in sharp contrast to the so-called 
"realism" of those who pride themselves on their obedient conformance to 
dominant pressures: It contributes toward the burial of the ridiculous idea 
that men’s actions in economic affairs are guided by the “profit motive” alone, 
and suggests the need for considering man’s motivation as a whole and for giv- 
ing proper attention to the “power motive” and associated objectives of 
status, deference, approval and security. It recognizes that penat and ex- 
kortation are themselves weapons in the arsenal of power. 


Above all, Nourse's approach emphasizes the interests that different groups | ` 


have in common: It stresses the need for more unified action at a time in our 
history when, more than e ever before, disunity could contribute to our physical 
destruction. . 

“The world," soie Henry Demarest Lloyd many decades 8g0, tig too full 
oz amateurs who can play the golden rule ag an aria with variations. All the 
runs and trille and transpositions have been done to death. . . . " One variation 
is the theme that science, reason, or intelligence will samekow lead mankind 
to salvation. Another lies in the theme that. we need & moral regeneration on 
the part of the individual, or that we need more people with “mature minds." 
These runs and trills, though done to death, will never see the grave. They 
are pleasant sources of hope in a world which suffers from a shortage of this 
vital commodity. They are useful background music in the advocacy of either 
weaker or stronger government. 

Yet the insufficiency. of these approaches EM one hanging i in mui 
Upon laying Nourse's book down, one cannot help but ask, “How does he 
expect to obtain this moderation and self-restraint on the part of group lead- 
ers?” While an ungenerous reader might find that the answer is “by getting 
more people to read my book and books like it,” the fact of the matter is that 
Nourse does not even come close to attempting an answer. "Education" is 
another answer that will come to the minds of many readers. But again, prob- 
ably realizing that education is something | undertaken by all influential groups. 
and is & weapon ayailable to both devils: ‘and angels, Nourse avoids a facile 


. answer. 


Perhaps some day Noise: will help his readers climb down from the sug. ` 
pended position in which he-has left them. To do this would require a broad ' 
recognition of the interrelations between pressure and persuasion, between 
compulsion and voluntarism. It would require an examination of the condi- 
tions under which self-restraint by group leaders can come into being. One 
major factor is the existing pattern of distribution of wealth and power. Glaring 
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disparities with respect to these factors tend to produce immoderate demands 

_and emotional attitudes along the lines of “the publie be damned" or “we 

h&ve nothing to lose but our chains." A second factor is the development of 

. activities to change this pattern, whether through the organization of coalitions 

. and combinations, the creation and administration of government programs, 

or appeals to the electorate. It seems to this reviewer that an analysis of this - 

type, which frankly recognizes that economics can be only partially objective 

and that economie and political analysis must be brought closer together 

through comprehensive (and competing) theories of social relations, is needed 

to understand the conditions under which Nourse’s goal of self-discipline can 

be obtained. 

E ere M. Gioss. 
Council of Economic Advisers. 


Monopoly. and. Free Enterprise. By Gzonan W. Stocking AND Myron W.. 
WATKINS. (New York: Twentieth Century Fund. 1951. Pp. xv, 596. $4.00.) 


` This volume concludes the Cartels and Monopoly Survey begun a few years : 
ago by a special research staff commissioned by the Twentieth Century Fund. 
The completed survey includes three volumes by Stocking and Watkins: Cartels - 
in Action, a factual account of the origins and operations of cartel arrangements 
in eight industrial fields; Cartels or Competition?, an examination of the his- 
torical development of the whole cartel movement; and Monopoly and Free 
Enterprise, a description of the structure of the American economy and the 
ways in which effective competition has been limited by business practice and _ 
legislation. - 

The authors of this study. had four major objectives: first, to relate the con- 
centration of economic power to the theory, practice, and future of free ` 
enterprise”; second, to show “how the free play of competitive forces has 
actually been limited by American business concerns and, in certain fields, by 
legislation"; third, to assess the economic arid social effects of these develop- ` 
ments; and, fourth, to analyze governmental action which either curbs or sanc- ` 
tions monopolistic practices. The authors are ardent advocates of free, private 
enterprise. ‘Their basic assumption, at least by implication, is the unique rela- 
" tionship between private enterprise and democratic society. They argue that 
a democratic society can afford to entrust to private enterprise the basic eco- 
nomic functions of allocating resources, organizing production, distributing 
income, and promoting technological progress, only if private enterprise is . 
genuinely free and competitive. The fundamental issue of economic organiza- 
tion in the United States is said to be between ‘‘more or less governmental 
control." P X 

: The most useful portions of the book for political scientists are those which 
summarize the current state of economic theory and knowledge about the. 
changing structure of the American economy, the workings of imperfect : 
competition, and those practices of the business community, including price . 
leadership, basing point pricing, and trade associstion activity, which inhibit 
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or limit effective competition. These sections are primarily descriptive rather 
than analytical. The portions of the book devoted to an appraisal of the | 
economic and social effects of concentration of economic power. are more super- 
ficial. 

For the political scientist, the most striking feature of this siste 18 the failure 
of the authors to go beyond the confines of the traditional antimonopoly frame 
of reference in exploring the ramifications of antitrust policy. The authors 
carefully document most statements dealing with economic data but make . 
unsupported, sweeping judgments about the American national character 
(p. 16), American hostility to concentration of economic power (p. 256), and 
the weaknesses of. American regulation of business. 

‘The rather cavalier attitude toward the materials studied by political 
scientists, sociologists, and psychologists is symptomatic of.the essential weak- 
ness of the traditional approach of economic advocates of free competition to 
the study of monopoly and concentration of economic power. This approach is 
basically nonpolitical in character, and is marked by an uncritical acceptance 
of certain alleged truisms about the nature of democracy, reluctance to go 
beyond official documents in analyzing the role of the courts, the administra- 
tive agencies, the presidency, and the Congress in government regulation of 
business, and a failure to utilize scholarly materials which do not fit easily into 
the traditional frame of reference of the student of monopoly. 

More specifically, democracy tends.to be equated here with a minimum of 
governmental control; hence, expanding governmental powers are regarded 
as probably authoritarian. In the face of the universal contemporary trend to- 
ward more collectivism, thé advocacy of free enterprise as an alternative to 
more governmental control assumes a note of tragedy. In addition the study . 
never comes to grips with the relation between economic concentration and . 
political power. In discussing the evolution of antimonopoly policy, the study 
summarizes the leading cases but never suggests that the role of the judiciary - 
‘has been to rationalize and justify the statua quo. The internal operations of the 
` independent regulatory commissions are largely ignored. In describing the 
movement toward greater concentration of economic control, the discussion 
runs in terms of traditional economic measurements of the presence or absence 
. of competition and monopoly and betrays no recognition of the broader sig- 
nificance of group organization in modern industrial society. Trade associations, 
for example, are described primarily in terms of those functions and activities 
which tend to lessen competition and also as private governments established 
to maintain a system of security against economic interlopers. The relative 
inability of Congress to clarify the public policy of antimonopoly is not touched 
upon. In discussing the basing point problem, there is no reference to Ear! 
Latham’s articles, and the sections on incorporation policy are not enriched 
by the work of Hartz, the Handlins, and Cadman on the experience of Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, and New Jersey in regulating corporate enterprise. | 
The authors’ comments on the enforcement of antitrust statutes indicate no 
awareness of the problem of “white collar eames as discussed by Edwin H. 
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'Butherland'& study. Benjamin T wiss's book, Lawyers and the Constitution, 
might have been used to advantage in explaining "how laissez-faire came to the 
: Supreme Court." The Hoover Commission reports and the studies of the Task 
Force on Independent Regulatory Commissions were not used to throw light 
on the current operations of the FTC, SEC, and other commissions. 

' The authors state that “the hostility of the American people to concentra- 
tion of economic power, whether public or private, is profound” (p. 256). Yet 
they do not explain why this profound interest never resulted in a prison 
sentence for a convicted violation of the Sherman Act, nor do they explain 
why profound interest can exist side-by-side with “popular apathy” in respect 
to establishing “the conditions in which BODIESHIUOR can regulate the economy" 
(pp. 517-18). 

Three solutions to the sobia of economic PE on are set forth by 
the authors: business syndicalism; administrative regulation of monopolized 
industry; and more vigorous enforcement of the antitrust statutes. Business 
syndicalism is rejected on the ground that it will legalize monopoly under 
private control, while government regulation is rejected because it will legalize ' 


monopoly under ineffective publie control. The alternative to private and pub- ` 


lie. regulation of monopoly is the maintenance of effective competition, fostered 
by vigorous enforcing of antitrust laws, by preventing the mergers of compet- 
ing businesses, by. federal incorporation of companies doing business in inter- 
_ state commerce, by limiting the use of the holding company, by encouraging 
commodity standardization and compulsory’ labelling or grading of certain 
merchandise and commodities, by fostering capital mobility through the use 
of monetary and fiscal powers, by reforming patent laws, by making labor more 
mobile, by eliminating agricultural price controls, and by repealing of laws, 
such as the Reed-Bulwinkle and the Miller-Tyydings Acts, which legalize collec- 
tive action to control markets. The authors do not seem-to recognize that their 
. proposals for fostering more competition call for a high degree of governmental 
_ activity and therefore do not meet their objective of reducing government con-. 
trol over the economy. It might be appropriate to suggést a rereading of Henry 
Simons’s masterful essay on “A Positive Program for Laissez Faire” in mg 
Economic Policy for a Free Society. i 
Sóme recent studies by psychologists and others raise roto uin 
about the unique identification of democracy and effective competition. In 
an essay entitled “The Cost of Competition,” Lawrence K. Frank suggests 
that economic competition tends to'stereotype economic activity and stylize 
‘the life of the competitor and his family. Frank states that "success in com- 
petitive striving necessitates a rigid conformity to the design for living that 
each competitive group has adopted as its ritual" and that ‘with each step 
up the ladder of success, the regimentation of the individual and his family 
becomes more intense and coercive.” As a society, we may find that the result 
of competitive rivalry in business is not the minimization of coercive controls 
. but the gradual abandonment of individually and the increase of pressures 
.making for coriformity. . 


rm 
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Finally, this study does not seem to throw any new light on the relationship . 


of government to economic life. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
economists concerned with publié economic policy must deal-with political 
forces and administrative devices as well as economic data; at the same time, 
political scientists, who devote attention to the relations of government to 
' economic life, need to understand the nature and structure of the economy 
in addition to the operation and behavior of the political community. 
. MARVER BERNSTEIN. 
Princeton University. 

The Report of the President's Water Resources Policy Commission, 1950: Volume 
1; A Water Policy for the American People; Volume 2, Ten Rivers in America’s 
Future; and Volume 8, Water Resources Law. (Washington, D. C.: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office. 1950. Pp: ix, 445; xx, 801; xviii; 777. $3.25; 
'$6.00; $2.25.) 


The Report of the President's Water Bowes Policy Comnena is cou- 


rageous—the product of a commission of hardy men who look forward with. 


confidence to "up-building America.” ‘These men, when they detect obstacles to 
further sound expansion of regources use, seek and find detours around these 


obstacles. They never erect a "Stop" sign, and hardly ever post a “Proceed ` 


with Extreme Caution.” As such, the Report is necessarily the product of an 


ad hoc committee; it could never have come, for example, from-the President's: 


Budget Bureau. 


The national objectives of & water policy for the American: people, as seen. 


by Morris Cooke, Leland Olds, Gilbert Whiie, Sam Morris, Paul Burgess, 
Lewis Jones, ‘and Ronald Renne are: 


The safeguarding of our heritage of useful resources against deterioration from Son 
use or neglect, thus preventing the ultimate. decline of our productivity at the very time 
- when we require an expanding base. . 

The improvement of this heritage and its higher utilisation i in order to provide, through 
increasing production of land and water.resources, a broader base for a steadily expanding 
national economy. . 

The development of balanced regional economies, with particular emphasis on those 
which are characterized by low economic opportunity . 


In the light of these national objectives, the President's Gommis has 


approved a water policy in seventy recommendations; it has supported these 
recommendations with three heavy volumes whose titles and lengths are 
indicated in the heading of this review. It is.a temptation, indeed, to discuss 
critically the Commission’s important policy proposals. But most students of 
government ‘and administration are likely to be more interested in the relation 
of the water Report to the proposals of the Hoover Commission on Organization 
‘of the Executive Branch. 

. In establishing the Water Policy Commission, Preden Truman directed 
that it “confine its recommendations to questions of [water] policy," because 
the Hoover Commission had already made “a detailed and comprehensive 
study of the organizational issues involved in the water resources field." Thus, 


7 
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when the Cooke Commission evaluated water developments in the Tennessee 


` Valley, it shied away from any commitments on the organizational advantages 


of the valley authority. Except for its reticence on the valley authority, how- 
ever, the Commission appears to have jumped with both feet right into the 


. center of the controversies on organization. And avid proponents- of the 


Hoover Commission's proposals wil conclude that the Water Commission ; 


has weakened or even “‘crossed-up” the Hoover group. ; 


The Hoover Commission proposed, it will be recalled, that the water resources 
functions of the Army Corps of Engineers and the Department of Interiór 
(Bureau of Reclamation and various Interior power agencieg) be consolidated 


' in a Water Development and: Use Service and that this Service be organized 
` within the Department of Interior or, as three commissioners urged, within a 


_new Department of Natural Resources. It recommended further that a review 


and coordinating board for resources projects be established i in the Executive 
Office of the President. iM 

The Hoover Commission's Task Force on Natural feirch and, pre- 
sumably, the Commission itself were at first hesitant to propose oralen of : 
Engineer Corps functions because of anticipated political repercussions. 
They concluded nonetheless that: “Painful as the. operation may be, the case 


- for a unification of functions ef the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 


` Reclamation is so overwhelming that it ought to be effected, without further 


delay" (Commission Report on Department of Interior, p. 33). 

Significantly, two of the arguments which appear to have been most per- 
suasive on the Task Force and Hoover Commission were these: first,.it was: 
argued that, without basic reorganization, inter-agency coordination acd co- 
operation have not worked, and will not work. In the words of thè Com- 


' mission: 


The [interagency] committees have failed to solve any important aspects of the problem 

. because the dominant members, the Corps and the Bureau, have been unwilling to | 
permit inter-agency committees to settle their differences. ... There is simply no escap- 
ing the fact that so long as the present overlapping of functions existe . . . , costly duplica- 


. tion, confusion, and competition are bound to result. It has been demonstrated time and again 


that neither by-voluniary cooperation nor by executive coordination can the major conflicts be 
ironed out! : ; 


Second, it was maintained that, without base reorganisatiad; desirablo de- 
centralization has not, and cannot, be obtained. To quote: 


The Committee feels that the unfortunate results of divided responsibility have been 
intensified by the necessity of referring disputes to Washington for settlement. . . . This 
defect impedes cooperative relations with other federal agencies and with state and local 
authorities, and has constituted an Sosa’ to basin-wide: water planning and develop- 
ment.* - 


-Yet the Cooke Commission, which was not to deal with organizational gts 


ters, has proposed as an aliernative to the Hoover scheme that the present 


1 Commission report on Department of Interior, pp. 29, 31 (emphasis ae 
* Task Force Report on N atural Resources, pp. 24-25. 
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interagency committee in Washington be strengthened, to achieve coordina- 
tion; and that river basin commissions be set up on an intoregeioy basis, to 
achieve decentralization-—all without basic reorganization. 

In discussing the Administrative Aspect” of its water policies (Vol. 1, p. 49), 
the Cooke Commission agrees that it '*is not authorized to deal with questions 
‘of federal organization.” But it goes.on to say: “There is no doubt, however, 
that if the [water policy] principles suggested ... are to be translated into 
action some changes must be made in the present organization of water re- 
Sources activities." The Report then notes the changes recommended by the 
Hoover Commission and proceeds to the following proposal: 

If the recommended [Hoover] changes are not carried into'effect [the implication is 
that they will not be], then, as an absolute minimum, it would seem necessary to utilize 
the present voluntary Inter-Agency River Basin Committee approach through congres- 
sional approval of river basin commissions, set up on an interagency basis. x 

This may prove & satisfactory method provided that (1) each commission is presided 
over by an independent chairman appointed by and responsible to the President; (2) 
authorizations and appropriations by Congress for river basin planning and development 
are revised to fit the new approach; (3) a Board of Review, composed of members with a 
broad understanding of the economic and social as well as the technical aspects of regional 
development, is set up in the Executive Branch; and (4) the States develop their resources 
agencies to provide a basis for cooperation with this organization. 


For one, I cannot agree that further use of the interagency approach, even 
under the conditions laid down, “may prove satisfactory" without basic re- 
organization. I daresay many associated with the Hoover Commission and its 
Task Forces on Natural Resources, Agriculture, and Public Works will concur 
in this judgment. Of this we can be sure—ii proposals to promulgate the Hoover 
Report are ever considered seriously by the President and the Congress, 
opponents will use with telling effectiveness the alternative suggestions of the 

President's Water Resources Policy Commission. ` 
: By focusing attention on the question of administrative organization, this 

` review has not pretended to give a balanced picture of the Report. The in- . 
vigcrating courage of its authors is apparent in those portions of volume one 
of the Report which deal with the controversial subjects of hydroelectric 
power (Ch. 15) and land reclamation (Ch. 11). These chapters and others 
are good reading; they are filled with challenging ideas for all interested in a 
richer resource base for an expanding American economy. 

The ten river basin case studies, which constitute volume two, contain a 
vast amount of valuable material, assembled to throw light on the most im- 
portant opportunities for resource development in each basin. These studies 
suffer from the fact that the "policy problems" and the “elements of a plan 
for full development" for each basin are not drawn sharply. They are often 
bland or even murky because they are, in fact, compromises of the conflicting 
official positions of various federal resource agencies—compromises in which ' 
each agency and its program are likely to be spared from serious challenge 
or criticism. This difficulty results from the fact that each river study was 
prepared initially by a committee representative of tlie federal agencies oper- 
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ating in the area; ‘and, though the studies were edited by members of the 
` Commission staff, most of the marks of compromise remain. Nonetheless, this 
volume of supporting material is of tremendous value to. those who desire to 
~ test the Commission's general proposals by applying. them to water. develop- 
ment under varying physical, legal and administrative conditions. 

Raymond Penn, reviewing the Report in the journal Land Economics, 
concludes that it “probably will not be accepted as the water policy of the 
American people. Nor will it aid materially in resolving the issues" (Feb. 1951, 
p. 76). I dissent from this view. To be sure, it is unlikely that this Congress, - 
or the next, will enact legislation incorporating in body the Commission's 

' seventy proposals. But most of the proposals are likely-to become the profes- 
-sionally accepted standards, against which many future legislative and ad- 
ministrative decisions .will be judged—decisions on authorization of specific 
projects, on priorities in, programming and in budgeting and appropriating 
funds for authorized projects, on the.conduct of resources surveys and the rec- 
ommendations which result therefrom, and on specific proposals for establishing 
' basin accounting systems and for setting power rates. Yes, the Commission's 
recommendations will surely work themselves into publie policy i in the water 
feed. 

ARTHUR MAASS. . 

Harvard University. - V a 


Problema and Policies of Dispute Settlement ud Wage Stabilization during 
World War II, PREPARED BY THE U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF LaBoR, BUREAU 

- oF LABOR STATISTICS. (Washington, D. C.; U.S. Government Printing , Of- 
fice. 1950. Pp. v, 380. $.75.) - 


Prepared for the National Security Resources: Board, this voliüe Serves as 
- companion to the official histories of the National Defense Mediation Board, 
the National War Labor Board, and the National Wage Stabilization Board. 
While the histories only record, this work primarily analyzes and~appraises. . 
"The presentation, convenient for a work of joint authors, is topical rather than 
chronological.’ This organization effectively points up the problero-areaa, stimu- © 
- lates the reader’s interest, and makes each chapter a story ih itself. Unfor- : 
tunately, some duplication resulta. A i 
- The work supports Nietzsche’s convietion that all writing i is AT E E - 
gil. Its limitations are explainable by the experience of its ten authors, each 
of whom wrote & chapter. Three factors in their background are important. 

, First, lawyers wrote the chapters on "Jurisdiction" and “Enforcement”; 
economists wrote the remaining chapters. Thus the three boards are evaluated 
in a broad social.and economic setting, but the basic political problems are 

- either not recognized or ignored. Tripartitism—a device giving labor, manage- 
mént, and the public equal power on a governing board—is justified as a tech- 
dique for policy determination, dispute settlement, wage stabilization appeals, 
&nd enforcement. Voluntary acceptance by labor and management.is held 

- essential to the success of any dispute séttlement or wage stabilization program, ~ 
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and icipartitism is ds price to be paid for this acceptance, But^tripartitien: 
- means that industry and labor can outvote the public by a score of two to one. 


The public interest thus becomes nothing more than a compromise between : 


two group interests. However, since industry and labor very rarely outvoted 


the public, the authors apparently think the basic dilemma unimportant. : 
Political naïveté is indicated by the authors’ failure to be disturbed over the ` 


self-perpetuating nature of board membership. And the NWLB’s fascinating 


problem of informal practices causing a formal line-and-staff field organization - 


to degenerate into a system of dual supervision is not even recognized. 
Second, each author held & highly influential position with the NWLB, and 
seven of the ten are partially responsible for that agency’s Termination Report. 
Notwithstanding some footnotes and the chapter on wage-price policy, the 
bulk of the work gives the impression that it was written more from memory 
than from archives. As a result, it tends to present the boards’ alternatives as 
the government’s alternatives. For example, the authors conclude that, after 
the formulation of general principles, tripartite decision on voluntary wage 


stabilization applications is not necessary except on appeal. Yet they fail to - 


consider Secretary Perkins’ suggestion that the regional wage and hour offices 
rule on such applications under instructions from, and appeal to, the NWLB. 
More reliance on archival research would have tempered many generalizations. 
. An illustration is the conclusion that tripartitism “provided protection against 


appointments by political pressure." If this is true, the NWLB’s Executive 


Director—at an early date anyway—did not know it; he “cleared” the appoint- 
ment of regional board public members “on the hill" (NWLB, Verbatim 


Transcripi, Executive Session, February 5, 1943, pp. 720 ff.) This dependence’ ' 


on memory and experience also makes it dificult for the reader to determine 
where the apologia ends and where the appraisal begins. - 

. Third, each author is currently employed in labor relations work. Iti is, thus, 
not strange that the volume almost completely neglects the influence of the 
men who constituted the boards and: who made the policy. When a board 


administers a program, personality factors become more important than when ' 


a single individual administers it. But when a tripartite board administers a 
program affecting the delicate balance of labor-management relations, then 
the róle of personality is even more dominating. Trying to understand the 
NWLB without evaluating George W. Taylor is like trying to understand the 


Supreme Court without evaluating John Marshall. The authors’ reluctance to | 


appraise the individual contributions of their former and contemporary col- 
leagues is understandable, but regrettable. Perhaps, too, the authors’ current 
_ employment, in connection with management’s and labor’s insistence on active 
participation on these boards, accourits for some of the conclusions. 
` Thus the reader must swallow some of the conclusions with an aspirin tablet. 
The boards could do no wrong! The authors are led to this position not only by 
their backgrounds, but also by the criteria that they use to evaluate and by 
the social theory that they exhibit but do not explain. They hold that the 
“ultimate test” of the wartime labor program is the degree to which a balance 
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among the competing claims of dispute settlement, wage stabilization, and 
manpower distribution was achieved. It becomes easy to conclude that the 
balance must have been satisfactory, since we won the war. But the volume 
does not consistently apply the same test. At times, the test seems rather to 
. be one of “practicality” and “realism.” The authors seem to argue that, given 
the social, economic, publie, and group pressures under which the boards - 
operated, they really had no practical and realistic choice. If this Bentley-type 

determinism is supported, there seems little point in applying any test. For 

neither can past experience be chariged, nor future experience affected. 

This volume represents more thought about the wartime labor program 
than any volume yet published. For seventy-five cents it is tlie best buy in 
labor relations literature. The chapters on wage-price policies and manpower - 
problems explore hitherto unexplored areas. The editors’ "Summary and 
Conclusions” is useful. The product of most joint endeavors is uneven; this 
volume is a notable exception to the rule. For the most part, it is comprehen? : 
sive, analytical, forceful, and well-written. But measured by the standards of 
the OPA and, especially, byt the OPM-WPB histories, it must trail the field. 

ALLAN R. RICHARDS. 

‘Unions of New Mexico. . . 


Public and Republic; Political Representation in America. Bv ALFRED DE 
Grazia. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1951. Pp. xiii, 262, ix. $3.50.) 


Under the title Public and Republic, Alfred de Grazia has written an inter- 
pretive history of theories of representation in England and. America. The 
last three centuries, the period covered by the book, have witnéssed- great . 
conflicts of interests among landed property holders, commercial classes, geo- 
graphic sections and other groupings in society. The theories of representation 
which accompanied the emergence of these interests, and their relationship to ` 
contemporary currents of political belief, form in large measure the subject 
matter of this study. “To isolate clusters of ideas on representation, to dis- 
cover their genealogy and report their birth, to trace their family history, to’ 
point out where some weakened. and others grew Sue these woe 
_ the author describes the theme of his book. 

Professor de' Grazia has made a major contribution in his ER of con- 
fleting. theories of parliamentary representation in seventeenth century 
` England and the impact of these theories on American experience. The seven- . 
teenth century parliamentary oligarchy of English landholders and commercial 
interests, upholding a theory of virtual representation, was opposed by the 
", radical religious democracy of the period, in particular.by the Leveller move- 
ment. Through such figures as Roger Williams and William Penn in the New 
World, the Leveller ideas of representation left a lasting mark on American 
political theory. To the Levellers, representation meant a system of authority ~ 
delegated by the people, accompanied by strict control and ready. recall. - 
Implicit in this theory was a belief in popular sovereignty and man’s inherent - 
rationality. When men are regarded as rational beings, universal suffrage 
becomes logical and inevitable, and the legislative representative is considered | 
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as & delegate of the general Suis aübjéct to close — control. Signifi- 
cantly, the various Agreements of the People drawn up by the Levellers voiced 
a demand for manhood*suffrage and the annual election or representatives on 
the basis of population. 

Professor de Grazia points out that the populist ides of the Levellers 
appeared over a century later in the writings of some of the more egalitarian- 
minded American revolutionaries, including Samuel Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
and James Wilson. The theory of direct democratic representation gained full 
acceptance in mid-nineteenth century America, triumphing over rival theories 
of Puritan theological conservatives and commercial middle classes. 

In the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the conception of representa- 
tion £8 a means of direct majority control encountered criticism and modifica- 
tion arising from the multiplication of interest groups in an urban industrial 
society. The author examines the new ideas of representation which reflected 
the interest power-clusters and social pluralism of a changing environment. 
In a chapter entitled “American Pluralism,” attention is given to the develop- 
ment of informal, extra-constitutional group representation. 

The author's treatment of the subject of representation in more recent dec- 
ades is neither as comprehensive nor as analytical as his material dealing with 
earlier centuries. The impact on legislative representation of the concentration 
of authority in the executive branch of the government, the struggle between 
rural and urban areas for domination of state legislatures, the establishment of 

` unicameralism in local government, these and other developments are men- 
tioned or given brief discussion, but at times with a panoramic rather than an 
intensive approach. The reader might wish, also, for a more detailed treatment 
.of current trends in the representation of interest groups on administrative 
boards and commissions, which the author terms administrative pluralism. 
The development of administrative representation on the federal level during the 
last decade, and the relationship of this trend to traditional theories of repre- 
sentation, are topics which merit further examination and analysis. 

MARGUERITE J. FISHER. 
Syracuse University. 


Modern France; Problems of the Third and Fourth Republics. EDITED BY EDWARD 
Meran Eare. (Princeton: Princeton University: Press. 1951. Pp. xiv, 522. 
$6.00.) 


‘On the first four days of February; 1950, there was held at Princeton Uni- 

_ versity a conference on modern France. The meetings were sponsored by several 

of the schools or institutes at Harvard, Yale, Columbia and Princeton, and also 

by the Carnegie Corporation and the government of the French Republic. 

The papers read at this conference, augmented by a study on population 

trends, are here published under the title Modern France. In reading the various 

essays one has the feeling that the numerous authors not only know objective 

facts but, what is more important, the social psychology of the French people. 
The volume is worthy of its distinguished sponsorship. 

. After Part I, an introductory section by the noted French scholar, André 
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Siegfried, thére are seven additiónal parts containing from two to seven papers 
each. Part II deals with “The decline of the French élan vital." The first essay 
here, by Dr. John B. Wolf of the University of Minnesota; outlining boldly 
the “problem in historical perspective" appears to be especielly noteworthy. 
Part IIT, of less tham fifty pages, is entitled “French letters and science.” : 
. Parts IV and V contain the essays on "French politics." There are three 
papers on the Third Force, explaining chiefly the position of the center parties: 
cne paper on the Christian Democrats (MRP), one on the decline of the Social- 
ist party (SFIO), three on the Communists, and one on Gaullism: (RPE). 
This last essay is one of the.few explanations in English: which catch the spirit 
.of the movement. -It helps one understand the ardent French youth who 
"hawk De Gaul's-weekly journal on the streets each Sunday morning. 
Part VI deals with “social and economie problems in present-day France.” 
-.The essay by David S. Landes, giving a social and cultural analysis of French . 
business and the businessman, iè particularly interesting as it is ‘derived | 
primarily from personal observation.” It is this essay which especially seems 
to throw doubt on the hopefulness of the long-term view of French economic 
` life. For the attainment of the short-term objective of rebuilding up to the 
1929 standards, there is good reason to be optimistic; but one can well wonder if 
„the intransigence of the French will not’ make further progress beyond that 
- point discouragingly slow. 

. The last two parts discuss the deeropleaa of French security” (three papers): 
and “France in world affairs" (also three papers): These are the essays which 
will especially appeal to hose chiefly interested in diplomacy and international 
affairs. 

One cannot hope i ina book review to do more than point out tHe high gol i 

. ship, wide techniques and vigor of these sympathetic papers on modern France, 
but perhaps one very minor illustration of the use of sociological methodology- 


will be of interest. It deals with the place of-dogma, rationalizations, traditions, `` 


and myths in modern France: Siegfried notes that a Frenchman sometimes _ 
“reveres & principle to such an extent that he occasionally becomes its slave" 
(p. 7). Dr. Wolf notes (p. 23) that the state as custodian of “beliefs and prac- 
tices of the community” has partially replaced the church as a unifying force 
m modern society. On page 38 we read, in the paper by Dr. Bowditch, that 
“we can dismiss the revolutionary syndicalist: use of the concept of élan vital 
as little more than a rationalization or a myth." Also, on page 33, he notes that 
French military writers fabricated “myths as'& means of escape from the 
unpleasant task.of coming to. terms” with hard realities. Mr. Lorwin’s paper 
on “the struggle for the control of the French trade-union movement, 1945- 
1949” says (p. 201) that France developed its myth of the quasi-total Resit 
ance which, for the historical record, extolled the strikes, sabotage, and the ` 
maquis of labor. Dr. Lytlé's paper on Georges Sorel, of course, discusses the 
‘myth of the general strike”; ; and, in his article on “strains in the social struc- 
ture,” Mr. Sawyer notes (p. 310) the “heroic myth of syndicalism.” Many 
other illustrations could be given from the volume as to how tradition, dogma, 
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^ and rationalizations have controlled ‘thought and action in contésiporary 
f France. z 

Statistical T with its dae and tables, i is found ‘chiefly in Mr. 
Kirk's paper on population trends in France. A few of the other studies have 
some limited statistical data. ^ ^ - 

Many important phases of French life are omitted or ae mentioned. 
One wishes that there would be another conference in which might be discussed 
such topics as social security, health, housing, civil service, taxation, budget, 
‘administrative techniques, and the educational system. The present volume 
is so good that it calls for more. The editor is to be congratulated on the excel- ` 
lent table of contents, a. "who's who of Son erIbUROIE e a “glosy of abbrevia- 
tions” and & tirelre-pags index. pO" 

- z E EARLR H, KETCHAM. 

Syracuse University. LE 


The Bolshevik Revolution, 1 917-1923. By EnwARD HALLETT Cann, (New Tek: 
Macmillan Co. 1951. Pp. x, 430. $5. 00.) - : 


This book, the first of three volumes on the history of Soviet Tussis, 
marks a return to the grand manner. Many-volumed history provides adequate 
scope for the analysis of historical complexity, and heré the analysis is of & 
very high order indeed. The space is deserved end well used. Carr writes ina 
civilized manner, yet tightly and with a logical organization that makes the 
most of his opportunities. This deservés the greater praise, in that the author 
in his-preface candidly reveals that he has been puzzled over the definition of his 
. task. ^n 

The puzzle is more than a matter of presentation. One of Carr 8 major theses . 
is that Lenin was`a- great revolutionary whose “genius was far more. construc- 
tive than destructive” (p. 25); In support, Carr has chosen to, write ‘ ‘not a 
history of the events of the revolution... but of the political, social and 
economic order which emerged from it. dp. v). Carr's thesis, however, cannot 
be proved i in this volume. The reviewer holds the opinion that the social, struc- 
ture established by Lenin was inherently unstable, and that the uneasy com- - 


promise between old and new could have ended only with Bolsheviks ceasing ` | 


to be Bolsheviks, or with a "second revolution," as actually took place under 
Stalin. If such is the case, it is difficult to regard Lenin as a constructive genius. 
How the author will handle this question remains to be seen. At any rate a 
central point in the present volume remains to be proved, even. thous signs 
of the groundwork for such proof are clearly visible, 

Carr's treatment is an attempt to see the events of the’ day and. the social 
trends of the time through Bolshevik eyes, while at the same time maintaining >. 
. the traditional detachment of the scholar. In this respect, it is a welcome relief 
from crusading popular literature of both anti- and pro-Soviet varieties. Never- 


. theless, the reviewer feels that in Several passages Carr’s effort to-understand . . 


the Bolshevik viewpoint has ended in-his accepting that viewpoint where the 
facts do not- altogether warrant it, or where another interpretation might 
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account for them in a more satisfactory manner. Certain slips of the tongue, as 
the reference to an “inglorious partnership" between Kamenev and Zinoviev 

“in opposition to Lenin (p. 94), reflect an identification with his subject that 
departs rather far from objective appraisal. Although Carr has emancipated 
himself from the intellectual fetishes of middle-class morality, he remains at 
least partly under the spell of Marxist mythology. 

The first four chapters present an analytical history of Lenin? 8 tactics and ` 
their relation to the Russian socialist movement before the November revolu- 
tion. Though eminently readable, these chapters present little that is new in . 
the way of facts or interpretation. They cover ground that has been, made 
familiar by Souvarine, Rosenberg, Wolfe, Dan and others. Carr accepts some- 
what uncritically the post-revolutionary Marxist interpretation of Tsarist 
society. According to this view, the Russian bourgeoisie was completely in- 
capable of carrying out a democratic and capitalist revolution. This conclu- 
sion is probably closer to the truth than the opposite view, that Russia was ` 
well on the way towards a capitalist and democratic transformation of her 
rickety social structure, when the process was interrupted by- tke war. By ignor- 
ing this argument, however, Carr puts himself at times on questionable ground. 
in appraising the whole framework within which the Bolshevik party functioned. 
A great deal of Bolshevik activity is explainable on the hypothesis that Lenin 

. feared the stabilization of capitalism, even in Russia. - 

^ The next five chapters are a study. of the steps through which the party 
concentrated power in its own hands after the revolution. From this reviewer’s 
standpoint, they are the best chapters in the book. As the author points out, 
the process cannot be regarded solely as the consequence of a predetermined 
design. The survey and interpretation of Bolshevik relations with other political 
parties is eeperially valuable. Carr concludes that the demise of the fiction of a , 
legal opposition "cannot fairly be laid at the door of one party,” since the. 

“premise of dictatorship was common to both sides of the argument” (p. 183). 

The author's treatment weaves complex events into a suggestive and poised 
analysis. 

The remaining two hundred pages give an account of the disintegration of 
the Russian Empire along ethnic lines, and of how the Bolsheviks reassembled 
the fragments with the help of their rapidly shifting policies toward former. 
“ subject nationalities. He points out that the recognition of claims to independ- 

_ence derived in great measure from the necessity to ‘‘overtrumip the bourgeois 

doctrine of self-determination," and that they provided an “excellent way of 
making a virtue out of necessity” (p. 259). His appraisal of the consequences 
of Soviet nationalities policy, however, wavers between admiration for an 
effective political device-and praise on more subjective ethical grounds that 
_ appear to be derived emotionally, if not logically, from Marxist premises. For 
example, Carr sets up the unrealistic criterion of equality among nations as a 
yardstick to evaluate capitalist. and Soviet performance in this area. 

Thus, the author’s sympathy with the Marxist position occasionally blinds 
him to the realities of power relationships, just as elsewhere it serves to.en- | 

„lighten him. On the whole, the author's keen insight greatly outweighs the - 
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defects of parti-pris, for Carr is too much of a skeptic to swallow any doctrine 
whole. All students of the major totalitarian power of our time now owe him a 
heavy debt and will follow his Snisequens analysis with warm interest. 
- BARRINGTON Moors, JR. 
Harvard University. 


A grarian Socialism: The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation in Saskatchewan; 
A Study in Political Sociology. By S. M. Lirser. (Berkeley & Los Angeles: 
‘University of California Press. 1950., Pp. xii, 315. $4.50.). 


The issue of the political party has lately, and at last, entered the center of 
our professional concern; yet the discussion is still lacking in sharp, theoretical 
concepts, historical depth, and the comparative data which alone could assure 
a substantial delineation of this life-line of modern political dynamics. At this 
stage of investigation in a virgin field when spade work of concrete analysis is 
called for, it is equally imperative to join together the overwhelming mass of raw ` 
material in & conceptual framework and to articulate its rich pattern through 
` a continuous recognition of its differentiations, past and present. Such a com- 
bined attack may seldom be fully attained; it will be doubly welcomed when 

well executed in an inaugural attempt. - 

Professor Lipset has presented an exemplary case study in his firsthand 
examination of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation (CCF) in Sas- 
‘katchewan. His study shows insight, cireumspeotion and a competent collection 
of crucial and little-known data; above all, it asks pertinent questions which 
reach far beyond the special problem of Saskatchewan’s experiment in “Agrar- 
ian Socialism." Here is an unexplored mine which, instead of offering a tire- 
some digging for irrelevant details, will eventually produce a rich ore, worthy 
of the effort of highly sophisticated researchers. 

What gives the case of Saskatchewan its special interest is the seeming 
paradox of the only “socialist” government on the North American continent, 
unfolding within a thoroughly agrarian society which, according to classical 
and still prevalent views, should be basically antagonistic to radical politics. 
The author does well in opening his study by presenting the similar “radical” 
background of the one-crop regions of the Great Plains on both sides of the. 
border. This common social frontier created its agrarian class consciousness 
and its movements of protest against the monopolistic grip of. the eastern 
railroads, grain traders and elevator companies. 

Dr. Lipset finds an opportunity to connect and contrast the CCF with its 
forerunners in the province, as well.as with the neighboring political organiza- 
tions, Alberta’s Social Credit Party and North Dakota’s N on-Partisan League. 
His searching analysis, well enforced by statistical graphs, should disperse the | 
worlesprend, yet unfounded idea of socialism as an exclusive movement of 

"marginal men"—esocially, economically, nationally. In fact, it i is the well-to-do, 
indigenous, deeply rooted farmer who in the lasting economic depression of the 

‘terrible thirties” became class conscious and politically activated. This situa- 
tion leads the author to observe that “within an exploited economic group, 


` 
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such as the prairie wheat farmers, those who possess economic and sofíal.. 


status within the class are most resentful of a threat to their security!" (p. 166). 


A comparison of the class composition of the CCF with that of European ~ 
radical movementa, noting the early spread and consistent appeal of radicalism 
. to the-socially threatened groups: and its exclusion of, the rootless Lunipen- 
-proletariat from a leading role in the revolutions, would testify to the wider 
- validity of Lipset’s observation. At the same time; such comparison could | 


point out some fundamental differences in the radicalism of the Great Plains ° . 
pes and of the Old Continent's “crisis strata.” 


A good part of Lipset’s book deals-with. the CCF in sual its er in 


politics and administration, its limited socialist experiments in the midst.of'& - 


national market economy, its shifts in ideology, program, support and leader- 


^7. ship and, last but not least, the danger of success and its deterrent to social 


change. The story of the CCF illustrates the dilemmas of reform parties when - 


' they reach their goal of reform government and suddenly. realize their i Tesponsi- 


_ bility to the whole community. , 
The increasing bureaucratization and consequent conservatism of a once 
militant organization seem to: ‘confirm Georges Sorel’s warnings against insti- 


tutional’ “vested interests" and equally Robèrt Michels’ often quoted and . . 
rarely checked “iron law of oligarchy.” On the other hand, & careful weighing” - 


of the evidence should caution against such oversimplified formulas. In fact, 


CCT's persistent emphasis on a genuine democratic sharing, with the promise ` 
of wide and continuous participation at the grass roots, is probably one of the — ^ 
major contributions of “this provincial Socialist beachhead within capitalism,” : ' 
as Robert S. Lynd rightly emphasizes in a suggestive foreword. How to combine — 


social welfare with individual responsibility and freedom is the key problem’ 
of modern masa society. It may well decide the fate of our democracy. Professor 
Lipset’s analysis presents a valuable guide to such & crucial eeperunent in 
democratic living.- 

.One might have wished that the author had um his — further to 
: produce a comprehensive “study in political sociology.” Such a systematic eval- 
uation of-the assembled material, however, would call for a fuller historical 
perception. Only against the background of Canada's whole politieal setting | 
could the proper place of the CCF be decided ; this approach might well modify 
the author's estimate of its significance for the western hemisphere. More 
" important, it would help isolate the problems unique-to Canada, in contrast 
to the general phenomena of party developmerit. Such & broad approach would 
Jead the author to more fundamental issues of political sociology: quality; selec- 


- tion and succession of leadership, organizational structure, social class align- . 


. ments, pressure groups and public opinion control, typology of party and other ` 
-concepts. These shortcomings only indicate what a wide, unexplored field is 


before us. In the meantime; due emcees) should be made to a pioneer , 


piece. 
di Nivan 


a 
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The Soviet Image of thé United States; A Study in Distortion. By FREDERICK 
C. BazanoonN. (New York: Harcourt, Brace- and x: 1950. EP. 
xviii, 297. $4.00.) 


From Professor Barghoorn' 8 book we P" & ood ausum of the picture ' 
of the United States which the people. of the Soviet Union receive-from their - 
government, through all of the Kremlin-controlled media of mass communica- 
tions. It was Barghoorn's.good fortune to have served as Press Attaché in . 
our Embassy in Moscow at a time (1943-1947) which afforded better oppor- ^ 

‘tunities for the kind of observations that he has made than almost any other 
time since the inception of the Soviet regime. He has had not only the benefit 
of studying Soviet propaganda at close hand, but in addition he enjoyed the 
rare opportunity of having personal conversations with a goodly number of 
Soviet citizens. 

Perhaps the most important E of this book is to give us perspec- 
tive: The author points out that Soviet hostility toward the United States is 
nothing new, that it has always existed, alihough it was partial held in 
abeyance during most of World War II. Even in wartime, however, allied ' 

. motives were viewed with suspicion, and nothing was published which might 


arouse favorable emotional responses toward America and its people. It is ^ 


"unfortunate that.we as a people either never possessed this perspective ór 
have failed to retain it, otherwise we might be facing the future with more 
wisdom and less hysteria, more steadfastness and less clamoring. for a preven- 
tive war. 

Americans who have not lived in'& Contest country will no, doubt be 
deeply shocked by the extent of anti-American propaganda in Russia, by its 
systematic, methodical and deliberate nature, and by the sheer magnitude of 
the falsehoods: which it purveys. Moscow has no scruples in falsely accusing 
any party with doing the very thing of which it itself is guilty. It stops at 
nothing in its efforts to incite hostility, fear and suspicion of American policy 
&nd its executors. ' 

The outlook would be downright frightening if we were to udis the effective- - 
ness of this propaganda on the basis of our own gullibility before the printed 
word. But Barghoorn is more optimistic. From his personal contacts he is 
convinced that the Kremlin had by no means succeeded in turning the Russian 
people into robots or intellectual shadows. He notes-that some favorable im- 
pressions about America have gotten through, that Russians remember ‘some 
good American deeds, that when Americans and Russians have associated as 
people there was an easy ‘and genuine friendship. He reveals, moreover, that 
there is much curiosity about the outside world, and especially about America. 
In a most interesting chapter on the Russian people, Barghoorn states that the 
“positive attitudes of most sectors of the Soviet population toward the United 
States far outweighed the negative." Yet he also notes that the stepped-up 
anti-American campaign has resulted in-confusion, widespread apathy, cyni- 
cism about official propaganda, and in many cases despair. 
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The author makes clear his belief that “Soviet propaganda against the 
United States is one of the main instruments of the Kremlin’s aggressive foreign 


_ alone. While warning us that we must avoid the pitfalls of appeasement and 


of preventive war, he tells us that “only a healthy society, economically strong 


.. and psychologically well-integrated, can withstand Soviet ideological-pressure.” . 
. It is a pleasure to read in such an authoritative book that the State Depart- 
ment through its information program (Voice of America, etc.) has done a 


policy.” The Soviet challenge, he insists, cannot be met by military defense . 


much, better job of combatting Soviet propagandy than we are generally led.. ` 
.to believe. — : l NE: 


ALEX N. DaaeNioR.. 
Vanderbilt Unévertty ` . i 


Nationalism and Tongue Reformi in Chiria. BrJ OHN DE Francis. Princeton: 


Princeton University Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 306. $4. 00.) 


J ohn De Francis ‘attempts to combine the problem of writing with that of . 


modern political development in. China. The author is.especially interested . 


in the efforts to.replace the ideographic Chinese writing by a phonetic script, 


‘and aims at linking the various theoretical linguistic issues involved with the : 


“politics of -special groups. For this combination of political and linguistic 


i 


issues, the author: professes to use an "interdisciplinary approach” combining 
“political science” and “linguistic science.” The author not only argues for the 
neéd of a phonetic script to be introduced in China to overcome illiteracy, but 
also tries'to indicate the political forms through which, in his opinion, any 


Pe 


charigés will have to be introduced. He is trying to divide the struggle for a, 
reform of writing in Ching under the two political headings of Ch'én Kuo-fu, 3 
the representative of the extreme wing of the Kuomintang on one hand, and- __ 
Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese Communist leader on the other. The polioy of’ 

` Ch’en Kuo-fu is characterized as Ero of “unity for uniformity" or “one. 
state, one people, one language;" “integraliam, ” while the policy of Mao ` 

` 'Tse-tung is seen as “unity in diversity" or "new languages fora federated 


Ching." Ch'en Kuo-fu's line is represented as “capitalist unity," not.the capi- 
talism of the “more revolutionary France of the 18th century,” but that of 


“Meiji Japan” or of “Kemalist Turkey,’ ’ both of which are “regarded by their 


opponents as fiercely undemocratic.” Mao’s approach is one of : “political 


federalization" and “economic decentralization,” held together by “the sum 


total of the policies... designated as the New Democracy.” The author's 
sympathies are clearly on the side of what he describes as Mao Tse-tung’s 
line. and with the Hogue group which, he believes, represents Mao’s policy 
of “federalism.” _ 


It is obvious to any gibna reader that sùch an attempt to subordinate 


all considerations of the political or linguistic aspects of this problem to such 


a main line of melodramatic juxtaposition of two forces, has tò do violence to 
a great number of factors-in order to force them into thé political pattern of the 
author's thought. Among the main systems of phonetic writing developed in 
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China, the Gwoyeu Romatzyh system established by Y. R. Chao and other 
leading Chinese linguists is, for instance, simply thrown by implication into 
the reactionary camp of Ch'en Kuo-fu and classified as a product of that group 
of "integralists" who favored uniformity and refused to have anything to do 
with “federalism” of the dialects. This labeling is made even stronger by the 
exemption of certain individuals who, it seems, while following the wrong 
linguistic line are otherwise in disagreement with the politics of their respective 
side of the author’s fence. In the author’s words, for instance, two such men 
(Huang Hsüeh-chou and Lo Ch’ang-p’ei) “who as supporters of G. R. appear 
to egree. with Ch'en Kuo-fu on the need for linguistic uniformity, in other 
respects are sufficiently differentiated from the Kuomintang leader to win 
approval even from Latinxua (Mao-linguist) supporters as fellow-reformers in 
the mainstream of China’s nationalist revolution.” This attack by insinuation 
leaves unmentioned such facts as.the establishment by Y. R. Chao himself of 
the G. R. system for the Wu, Cantonese and southwestern dialects; and the 
author’s whole classification and combined labeling of all who are not in the 
Communist camp is grossly unfair and false. 

The author, on the other hand, clearly favors the development of the so- 
called Latinxua in China, & simplified toneless writing set up first under the 
guidance of the Russian sinologist, Alexeiev, for the use of the Chinese minorities 
in the Soviet Union. In Soviet Russia, Latinxus disappeared at the time when 
the Russians imposed their own writing on all other national languages. But 
Latinxua, or as it was called, Sin Wenz, had a period of sponsorship by the 
Chinese Communist Party in the late 1930's. Then it was suddenly dropped, 
and the author believes that this was because of the difficulties of the war. He 
does not mention that its impracticability was the main party reason. He 
seems, however, to be under the impression that the new Communist regime 
will bring a revival of the Letinxua movement. To this reviewer’s knowledge, 
the new Communist regime had, in 1950, only organized a committee for re- 
search in simplification of the ideographic script, with a possible later develop- 
ment of a phonetic writing system. In this connection some Communists 
argue for one unified phonetic system—which means that, in the author’s 
terms, they commit the sin of “integralism.” But the author seems to think 
of a combination of simple phonetic Latinxua writings, for dialects of the peas- 
antry, with an ideographic or higher developed phonetic script, a dualism, 
which, ag one can only conclude, would serve then the controlling purpose of 
the new Communist elite. 

The linguistic part of the author’s book is equally unsound in many points. 
For instance, in his endeavor to destroy the monosyllabic myth” of the Chinese 
language, the author has confused the problem of one-syllable words with that 
of the unehangeability of Chinese word syllables. (Chinese has no inner sound 
changes corresponding to the English "give, gave, given," etc.) This point, 
made by the eminent linguist, Li Fang-kuei, is dealt with by the author's 
questionable comment that ''Chinese is at most a syllabic language, as are 
all other languages in the world." 
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.. Mr. De Francis’ book contains some interesting material—especialiy on the 
language efforts of the early missionaries—but it has a political pue than an 
‘academic value. 


Franz MICHAEL: ; 
, University of Washington. v ox 


, The Debate on the Foreign Policy of Sie, 191 81 939. By HERBERT TINGSTEN. 
TRANSLATED BY Joan Burman. (New York: Oxford University. Press. 1949. 
` Pp. 325. $4.50.) i 


N: 'orges Forhold Til Sverige Under Krigen 1940-46. By Der Kar. Ges 
-DEPARTEMENT. (Oslo: Gyldendal Norsk Forlag. Vol. I, 1948. Pp. 303. Vol. 
II, 1949. Pp. 176. Vol. III, 1950. Pp. 616. No price.) 


Handlingar Rörande Sveriges Politik Under Andra Världskriget. By KUNGL. 
` UTRIKESDEPARTEMENTET. (Stockholm: Kungl. Boktryckeriet, P. A. Nors- 
tedt & Soner. 3 Vols. 1947. Pp. 396; 322; 204. Kr. 7.50; 6.50; 5.00.) l 


- Professor Tingsten's book and the ‘ ‘white papers” issued by the Norwegian 
and Swedish foreign: offices constitute a fairly satisfactory record of Sweden’ 8 
foreign policy from 1918 to 1945. The official documents relate solely to . 
Swedish-Norwegian relations and extend only over the years 1940-45; never- - 
theless; those relations reflect ideas and actions on a world scale. It might also 

-be advisable to obsérve that Professor Tingsten, at present Editor-in-Chief 
of the liberal Dagens Nyheter and formerly an ardent Social-Democrat, is a ^ 
sharp critic of Sweden’s Social Democratic Party which is now responsible for 
Sweden’s foreign policy. He is also a devoted internationalisi and adherent of 
the idea of Western democratic union. An American, after reading official 


< documents and apologiae, is much impressed by Tingsten’s style as well as 


his comments. His attitude and forthrightness are what we would approve in 
one of our own commentators. ‘This book is permeated with a glowing faith 
in democracy and infused with a burning intolerance of dullness and indecision. 
The official documents, on the other hand, are presented without comment. 
But even in these, the personalities of envoys, ministers, special representatives l 
and other individuals shine through. 

-Tingsten’s method of study has been to examine the debates i in the Riksdag, 
the diplomatic communications, the articles and editorials in the daily and the 
periodical press, and autobiographical memoirs. From this vast storehouse of > 

' primary sources, he has drawn what appears to him to be tenable and sound 
conclusions and he invites the reader to accept his assurance that every. care 
has been taken to avoid errors of judgment. This reviewer is inclined to accept 


t Tingsten’s assurance. He believes that Swedish opinion about ‘the nation’s 


. foreign policy i is set forth here competently and accurately. ‘ 
‘Sweden’s foreign policy between the First and Second World Wars consisted . 
. of attitudes and actions respecting (1) the establishment of peace at the end 
- of World War I, (2) the Léague of Nations, (3) the Aaland Islands questions, - 
(4), ee Scandinavian problem, (5) the problems of disarmament end rearma- 
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ment and (6) the world problem of anti-democratic ideologies arid systems. 
These were the main subjects debated in Sweden from 1918'to 1939. Yet 
these foreign policy questions were not debated extensively or sharply im the 
Riksdag, a circumstance which Tingsten believes is partly due to such unique 
institutions as the Foreign Affairs Committee, and more largely to the tend- 
ency in stable democratic countries to maintain “unity” in the realm of foreign 
relations. An additional reason is that the general public normally does not 
feel the impact of international issues in anything like the same degree that it 
is influenced by questions of domestic policy. : 

Since Tingsten’s book is an extremely thorough, able, and balanced analysis 
of the formation of opinion on international questions in a typical democratic 
state, it-is required reading for our own statesmen and journalists who have an 
interest in world affairs. Naturally, we. have had different policies to consider; 
we have diferent institutions, prejudices, and interests ; and there are diver- i 
gencies of motive and attitude. Even so, the general pattern of debate on for- 

. eign affairs is nearly the same in all countries where debate is allowed. . 

Although the Riksdag debate was scanty and foreign issues seldom played 
any prominent róle in election compaigns, Swedish newspapers have-taken a 
lively interest in foreign policy. Here in Tingsten’s book are references to such 
illustrious editors as Segerstedt, Wickman, Stridsberg and Branting (as a states- 
man, not as an editor), and to the little-known but influential journals, Upsala 
Nya Tidning, Eskilstuna Kuriren and ‘Arbetet (Vougt’s paper) which should 
arouse a desire on the part of the scholar to know them better. 

In substance, Tingsten's work reveals two kinds of characteristics about 
Swedish foreign policy, one general and one special. Like many other nations, 
Swedes exhibit “a general self-satisfaction, a sense of moral superiority." The 
propensity for self-praise, even for boasting of unselfishness, humility, nobility, 
naïveté and. excessive credulity on the part of one’s own, and the constant 
attribution of viciousness and cleverness to foreigners are, Tingsten believes, 
“necessary adjuncts to the mental equipment of a modern nation.” He does 
not think that Sweden deserves full credit for being the only modern nation to 
have avoided war for over a century, but he concedes that, in many crises; Swe- 
den did take the course that was dictated by considerations of good for other 
nations and for the world at large. 

Specifically, Sweden supported the League of Nations, stressing the aims of 
justice rather than security or peace. She wanted the Aaland Islands but yield- 
ed. to Finland and the League; she desired Scandinavian unity, but did not 
insist upon it so vigorously as to alienate Norway; she wished world disarma- 
ment, but did not neglect her own defense. when world disarmament. bogged 
‘down: Although recognizing that she could never equal a great power in influ- 
ence, she assumed a position of leadership in the fight for neutrality. Finally, 

` . while historically hostile to Russia and friendly to Germany, Sweden resisted 
both Communism and Nazism in a manner best calculated to serve democracy. 
Although there was never any great cleavage between the parties, the Con- 
servatives leened toward nationalism, the Liberals and Social Democrats to- 
ward internationalism. The Right emphasized foreign policy, the Left domestic 


t 
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sos The E E üsually dao a strong defense ind: the Liberal 
‘Left, as a rule, preferred to work longer and harder at palliative measures. "^ -~ 
‘The Swedish “white papers" (called Handlingar, etc.) are devoted to thé events 
, and communications prior to the invasion of Denmark and Norway on the 9th 
-of April, 1940, and to the troop transit and related questions. The first volume 
consists of diplomatic exchanges and messages passing between the Swedi 
. Foreign Office and its field representatives in Berlin, Paris, London, Oslo, and. 
Copenhagen. At the present time, the exchanges of - notes are well-known, 
including those bearing on such questions as how the Nazis (whether by chance | 
or design) timed their invasion to coincide with the declaration of an. Allied ' 
. blockade of the Norwegian coast. Of most interest is the telegram of Arvid’ 
Richert, Swedish envoy in Berlin, to the Foreign Office, that.Germany would 
invade Denmark and Norway in the next few days. It appears to be clear from 
-Danish, Norwegian, and- Swedish sources, that there were frequent, but not 
SH continuous, meetings and exchanges -of information between the 
Scandinavian foreign service people in Berlin, Paris, Copenhagen, Oslo, and 


' "Stockholm, and telephone.communications between Gunther and Koht-on | 


^. April:8. The Swedes gave the impression that they told the Norwegians and. 
Danes all they knew, but whether they actually conveyed to their Scandinavian- 
~ friends the urgent seriousness of the situation no one ventures to say. Boheman 
. was in London during the four days preceding the attack and Beck-Fries was 
absent from his post in Oslo. -Subsequent relationships proved that Sweden 
would do all in its power to aid her sister countries. It will probably ` never be 
known exacty what was the nature of the pre-invasion exchanges. . 

The other volumes in this series provide complete documentation on the 
questions of the transportation of troops and materials through Sweden, of the | 
` ‘difficulties Sweden had with Germany from- April to December, 1940,'and of 
the reaction in Great Britain, Norway, and other countries. The members of 
the committee which prepared the Swedish. documents met twice with the. 
‘corresponding Norwegian committee. In view of the fact that there were some , 

, sharp issues between the two countries, this was a bold and mature undertaking. 
The writer of these lines was in close touch with both Norwegian and Swedish: 
officials during these critical years; he.is not a little surprised that the written _ 

` documents now give the impression of being “tougher” than the oral exchanges 
between representatives of both countries indicated at the time. As a matter of, 
fact, most Norwegians understood that the Swedes never faltered in their de- ` 
votion to their Scandinavian brethren, even though they appeared to do 80 — 
when the Nazis applied pressure. s 

Although this has been alleged, there was nò evidence during the War of 
any lingering resentment in Sweden against the Norwegians because of the, 
tensions developed in 1905. The main difference in Norwegian: and. Swedish 
. outlook is that Norway feels more strongly the necessity for an Atlantic orien- 

‘tation. During the first attack of the Soviet Union on Finland; all three Scan- 

-dinavian countries were united in her support. But after Germany invaded . 
' and occupied Norway, there arose much friction and many small incidents. 
The first problem was that of the refügees who came to Sweden in embarrass- 
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ing numbers; it was not really adjusted until late in 1943. The Norwegians 


' were at first aggrieved by the fact that the Swedes allowed German troops and 


materiél to pass over Swedish. railroads from the south to Oslo, from south 
Norway to north Norway (the “horseshoe traffic"), and across northern Swe- 
den. By 1944 this practice had been limited and relations improved in many 


. other ways as indicated by the Swedish “relief” to Norway and the recognition 


of Norwegian diplomats in Stockholm. 

Much of the story is in these volumes, but the historian will someday find it 
necessary to have at hand several more of the type written by Proféssor Ting- 
sten. It is now too early to obtain a proper perspective on the years 1940-1945. 
But it is almost too late for memoirs, since men forget so soon the intangibles. 


Roy V. PEEL 
Bureau of the Census. ` 


Crimes Against International Law. By Jose BERRY KEENAN AND BRENDAN 
Francis BROWN. (Washington, D. C: Public Affairs Press. 1950. Pp. x, 
226. $3. 25. ) 


Ina message to Congress dated January 22, 1946, President, Truman stated: 
“For the first time in history, the legal culpability of war makers is being de- 
termined. The trials now in progress in Nuernberg, and those soon to begin in 
Tokyo, bring before the bar of international justice those individuals who are 
charged with the responsibility for the sufferings of the past six years.” It is 
indeed fortunate for all, especially American historians, political scientists, and 
lawyers, that both these historic episodes have been fully recorded in a form 
readily available. It is perhaps even more significantly fortunate that they have 
been recorded by persons intimately connected with the trials themselves. 

What Telford Taylor as Chief of Counsel for the United States did for the 
Nuernberg Trials (see International Conciliation Pamphlet No. 450, April, 
1949, “Nuremberg Trials, War Crimes and International Law"), Keenan and 
Brown have done for the Tokyo trials. And:as Chief of Counsel for the United 
States, and Juridical Consultant, respectively, they have fashioned a record of 
the trial based not only on their statements made at the trial but on consider- 
able documentary source materials. In short, they have taken the “Tokyo 
Transcript” of the trials which runs into thousands of pages, abstracted from, 
it the more important problems and statements, backed them up by references 
to the ancient classicists on international law such as Gentili, Suarez, Vitoria, 


' Grotius (to mention just a few), cited cases, historical precedents, and concepts 


from the domestic legal practices of many nations, and quoted contemporary 
writers on the trials, both pro and con, including A. G. D. Levy, Quincy Wright, 
S. Glueck and others. The result is a volume of tremendous importance, not 
only in understanding what went on at the trials in Tokyo but also in under- 
standing as well the entire problem of war and international law. It is then, as 
the authors say, ‘not a study of the facts” per se, nor an evaluation or appraisal - 
of the evidence, but rather a dissection of ‘the inner core of jural purpose, legal 


` rationalization, and sociological consequence at the center of the trials.” 


One cannot finish reading the book without agreeing with the authors that 


3 
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“this trial was just." (Though in somewhat of a different- category, it might ` 
be well to compare The Case of General Yamashita by A. Frank Reel, University 


‘of Chicago Press, 1949.) Because of their intimate connection with the.case, the 


authors have been able to anticipate and answer legalistic criticism pertaining 
io the “ex post facto” issue, the meaning of aggressive war, the-crime of con- 
spiracy in international law, and the inadequacy of the procedures under which: | 
the trials took place. If what happened at Tokyo (and Nuernberg as well) is ` 
really taken to heart by all nations, large and small, it will indeed go a long way 
to demonstrate the validity of the statement of the authors that “world society 
[has] vindieated the rule of law and order among nations" and insured enit 
with “a policy of prevention and deterrence.” 

` Though the, Tokyo Trials took place between 1946 and 1948 .(the original’ 
proclamation authorizing the trials was dated January 19, 1946, and it was not — 
until December 23, 1948, that sentences were pronounced), there is a ring of 


^. eürreney about the book. In the first place; there is a side of General Douglas 


MacArthur (other than military and/or attempted policy-making) that is pre- 
sented which has perhaps been lost sight of by all but the most avid students . 
of that complex personality. In the second place, while the only direct reference . 
to Korea is the statement that the book goes to press as “crimes against inter- 
national.law are once again being committed" in that theatre of combat, one 
cannot help but connect Japan and Korea—will there be more such trials and 
how far will the Tokyo Trials act as a precedent in the future? These two factors 


in themselves might well make the book worth the while of all who are interest-: 


ed in a subject of such overwhelming importance, But, in addition, the authors 


. have done a magnificent job of presenting a complicated legal and international i 


problem with skill, discernment, and cool-headed logic. 
BENJAMIN MUNN Zibovmm. 
Amherst College. < 


"UNRRÁ; The History of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation: Admin- 


* 48tration. PREPARED BY A’ SPECIAL STAFF UNDER THE DIRECTION oF GEORGE 
: Woopsrmer. (New York: Columbia University Press. .1950. 3 vols. Pp. ` 
xxxv, 518; xii, 601; xii, 520. $15.00.) ` 
This is an official history that did not have to be completed i in the rush of the - 
demobilization of wartime' agencies, and it has benefited from the time and: 


‘workmanlike effort spent on it in the interval since UNRRA was liquidated. 


It is written with detached objectivity and & wealth of factual detail. It is 
painstakingly documented, and has drawn to. advantage on an underlying: 
series of monographs on special phases of the agency's work. And whatever is 
lost in exciting narratiye, with the cooling of thé emotion and activity of 
UNRRA debates and operations, is more than made up in the breadth of per- 
spective that has been gained. In these respects it is notable among the postwar 
histories of wartime civilian agencies. 

The three-volume compass permits a comprehensive treatment. The plan | 
allots two generous volumes to text, and a third to appendixes Betting out & 
collection of the basic documents and other reference material, I, together with 


y 
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a hundred pages of statistics of sega supine displaced persons opera- 
tions and supplies delivered. There are maps and graphs, a chronology, a direc- 
tory of official personalities and a bibliography of documents circulated outside 
the agency. The scholarly apparatus alone is impressive. 

The text is in éight parts of varying length, the first of which treats the inter- 
national organization, its formation and controlling organs, and its financial 
plan for raising funds, in cash and kind, from participating governments and 
from private donations, to make up a common-pool of resources. Altogether, 
nearly four billions in dollar values and dollar equivalents were distributed. 
UNRRA itself handled only a small fraction of that amount in cash since the 
contributors procured and turned over most of their shares in the form of sup- 
plies. The United States furnished seventy-three per cent of the total, and Bri- 
tain and Canada together twenty-one per cent. But more than fifty countries 
contributed something and nongovernmental donations ran upwards of 200 
millions, UNRRA’s administrative expenses for the whole period of its exist- 
ence amounted to forty-seven millions, or a little over one per cent of the total 
spent. A noteworthy feature of the discussion in this part is the argument be- 
tween the contributing and the receiving countries as to the respective roles of 
. the latter in determining supply policies and of the former in supervising the 

ultimate distribution of supplies furnished. National sovereignty prevailed on 
both counts. Students of comparative administration will note also the con- 
troversy over the. degree of-control over UNRRA policies and operations to be 
reserved to the Council, and American administrators may envy the extent of 
the discretion left to the Director General. For one perennial problem, however, 

a solution was found that may have a wider application in the future: a novel 

formula for measuring the &mounts of the contributions to be expected from 

` each participating country. This put the general principle of getting “from each ` 
according to his means” into the concrete terms of two successive levies on the 
donors of one per cent of their national incomes. It was a formula that satisfied 
the major contributors and was capable of rough adjustment in countries that 
“had no statistics of national income or had never heard of the concept. Finally, 
this part makes clear the instability of planning in am organization that drew 
three-fourths of its funds from one source, in installments and.at times fixed 
unpredictably by the passage of congressional appropriations. i 
The second part deals with the operating administration and its problems of 
organization, administrative and financial control, personnel, communications, 
publie information, and presently liquidation. Here the stock problems of the 
textbooks in public administration are exemplified. Many of them were aggra- 
- vated, not so much by the participation of so many people of different nation- 
alities, as by the inescapable fact—the very reason for UNRRA's being—that 
nearly everything needful—time, competent personnel, money, materials and 
transport—was in short supply. But one organizational difficulty with far-reach- 
ing consequences stemmed directly from the British origins and the internation- 
al character of the undertaking. This was the nearly autonomous European 
Regional Office in London, headed by three deputies drawn from the United 
Kingdom, the USSR and the United States, acting together as an po 
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tive Council and individually as bureau chiefs. There were compelling reasons 
for this arrangement but it should become a classic case of a situation to avoid. 
The third part takes up the supply operation, beginning with the ingenious 
formula devised for “equalizing the scarcities,” after it became evident that - 
the total of supplies in sight would fall far short of the original goal of furnish- 
ing “to each according to his needs." The analysis proceeds with the develop- 
ment of supply programs and their fulfillment, and procurement policies and 
problems. The individual commodity programs are then treated in turn—food, 
medicines, elothing, industrial and agricultural rehabilitation materials and 
services, and shipping. No generously disposed American can read the food 
account without feeling afresh some sense of shame at the degree to which - 
, UNRRA’s failure to fill empty stomachs abroad in 1945 and 1946 must be, 
attributed to the callous and shortsighted policies of our War Food Administra- 
` tion in 1944, under the domination of the organized food trades. 
The fourth, fifth and sixth parts, making-up most of the second volume, are 
devoted to, the field operation. The terms of UNRRA agreements with the ` 
‘receiving countries, the scope of its services to them, and the policies as to dis- 
tribution, use of the proceeds of relief commodities sold and relationships with 
voluntary agencies, are treated generally. Then follows an account of the pro- 
gram in each of the score of receiving countries, in the Middle East, in Europe - 
and the Far East, from beginning to end. Here the topical headings previously 
treated are expanded in considerable detail. Special interest attaches to the 
story of the original Balkan mission and the Cairo office, where morale is said 
to have been poorest; to the Czech program, described as the most successful; | 
and to the China effort, where least was accomplished in relation to need. 
_ The displaced persons operation has a part, to itself. In this field, UNRRA’s 
job was originally supposed to be assistance in repatriation. As it turned out, 
that job was largely done, for better or worse, by the occupying armies before 
UNRRA entered the territory, and they continued to dominate, as well as to 
supply, its operations. UNRRA’s task therefore became the care of those who 
could not or would not be-repatriated immediately. The necessary redefinition 
of policy at the August, 1945, Council session "gave'rise to perhaps the first 
clear disagreement that emerged after the war between the Slav nations and 
the other United Nations" (Vol. II, p. 486), and crystallized two questions: 
what was UNRRA’s role, and which DP's were to be helped? As to these; the 
authors say (Vol. II, p. 70): = 
**, . . no questions were to take up so much time in -successive Council meetings and 
to cause so much controversy as these two. No operations of the Administration were to 
get so much publicity—good and bad—as those arising from the answers supplied by the 
member governments. No other field operations were to require the employment of so 
many people. Yet in no operation was so small a portion of the funds of the Administration 
used. No operation was so misunderstood within the Administration, by member govern- 
' ments, and by the public. In no operation was the early organizational control of the Ad- 
ministration 80 unsatisfactory. Yet again in no operation did the members of the Adminis- 
tration show such individual initiative and, it may justly be said, display such heroism.” 
The final part raises the question whether UNRRA succeeded or failed. The 
. answer is judiciously balanced. UNRRA, the international organization, work- ' 
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ed as other international bodies do, through negotiation and compromise to 
agreement. UNRRA, the operating administration, a pioneering venture in 
international operations on such a scale, worked as well as.could have been 
expected of any agency in the circumstances, given the limiting conditions it 
could not control. Starting in chaos, it became an effective operation during 
two years of operations. UNRRA, the work of moving supplies from those who 
could spare them to the hungry and needy, according to equitable standards 
and without leaving a mountain of debts to poison future relations, was success- 
ful in delivering almost 100 per cent of its programmed quotas, as finally deter- 
mined, economically in regard to cost, and at an insignificant overhead charge. 
The supplies were not enough to eliminate hunger and need, but they saved 
thousands of lives and measurably hastened the pace of postwar recovery. 
Finally, UNRRA the concept of international sharing, worked so long as the 
East and West agreed on a common approach to international problems, and 
dissolved whe the- fundamental disagreements emerged. As the authors say, 
the member nations did not sully UNRRA by making it their battlefield; in- 
stead, they disbanded it. 

The receiving countries are now, with only a few exceptions, behind the iron 
curtain. The only real reticence in this monumenial and admirable work (apart 
from apportioning impersonally such blame as is found; individuals are rarely 
singled out, though one action of LaGuardia’s is flatly called "arbitrary," 
Vol. I, p. 369) is the omission of any discussion of the developing breach between 
-East and West, or of the question whether, in a hindsight view of the breach, 
it was a mistake to have embraced the UNRRA concept in the first place. The 
authors take the breach for granted, mentioning it only casually here and there, 
and they leave little doubt of their basic sympathy with the one-world ideal. 
Five years, after all, is not much hindsight for historians on such a question. 
Perhaps they would still rest on Lehman’s peroration to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee (quoted, Vol. I, p. 114) in 1944: “ ‘It is now up to all of us to 
prove that it is not only for war and destruction but also for help and healing 
that nations can be united to act for the common good. Then will peace have 
her victory no less than war." 

Harvey C. MANBFIELD. - 

Ohio State University. 


Man and the State. By Jacquns MARITAIN. (Chieago: University of Chicago 
Presa. 1951. Pp. x, 210. $3.50.) a 


Once again Professor Maritain has applied his philosophy of natural law to 
society and politics. Once again he is lucid, persuasive, and systematic. Al- 
though the theoretical background cf his argument yields consequences that 

‘he does not explore, a background and consequences unacceptable to many 
democrats, his explicit conclusions are both a defense i democracy and a basis 
for cooperation against totalitarianism. 

The argument is elaborated from two sets of distinctions. First there is the 
distinction between community and society: community is. based on instinct, 
heredity, and common historical antecedents, and is exhibited in a common 
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unconscious, and in common feelings. and mores; society is based on ends or 


. tasks chosen by decision or accepted through consent, and is exhibited in reason 


and will. Ethnic and linguistic groups and social classes are communities. Busi- 
ness, labor unions, and scientific associations are societies. For Professor Mari- 
taints purposes, it is important to show. that the nation is & community and that 
the body politic and the state are societies. 

The second fundamental distinction is between js body politie and the 
state. The state is only a part, the governing part, of the body politic. The: 
differences between them are summarized toward the end of the book (p. 202): 


. the basic political reality is not the State, but the body politie with its multifarious 
institutions, the multiple communities which it involves, and the motal community which 


` grows out of it. The body politic is the.people organized under just laws. The Btate is 
_ the particular agency which specializes in matters dealing with the common good of the- 


body politic, it is therefore the topmost political agency, but the State is a part, nota 


whole, and its functions are merely instrumental: it is for the body politic and for the 
people that it sees to the public order, enforces laws, possesses power; and being a part in . 


` the service of the people, it must be controlled by the people. 


^3 Thus, Professor Maritain offers a justification of democracy and is enabled : 


to develop a theory of world government. The idea of a superstate governing . 


- particular states is dangerous, rooted-in the fallacy that there is on earth such 


a thing as sovereignty. What we require is an “international community,” 
“world -political society,” which is an outgrowth of individual bodies politic. ' 
Such world government would be diverse and pluralistic, but would be founded 


- on an acceptance of a common good for all peoples. 


The treatment of church and state will be reassuring to those who suspect 


. all Roman Catholic thinkers of a desire to make the state into the secular arm 
`of the church. Professor Maritain writes sharply and unequivocally about this 


issue. Not only does he envisage a christian state in which ihe things that are ` 
Caesar's are distinct from the things that are God's, but he insists that people 
be allowed the profession of any creed or of unbelief. This does not commit 
him, it is interesting to note, to condemnation of the church’s role in the Middle 
Ages. Men lived then, he argues, in a sacral society; they live now in a secular 
society. The same natural law which issued in one type of behavior in the past 
justifies different behavior in the present, because the conditions to which the 
law is applied are different. 

The book is pervaded with the sense of natural law and contains eheu 
about the more and less natural. National dynamism, for example, is greater 
than class dynamism because the nation is more deeply rooted in nature. This- 


. provides a pat, enough explanation of the failure of international socialism to . 


prevent World War I and it provides history with a stability it often seems to 
lack, but does‘it say any more than can be said without reference to natural ‘ 
law? In fact, the term “nature”, as Professor Maritain uses-it,-has at least 


three meanings: (1) existence, (2) essence, and (8) value. Of course, ini Professor 


Maritain’s system it can be maintained that to some extent the terms are 
synónymous—not that whatever exists is valuable or, for that matter, natural. 
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Only certain deep tendencies in existence are natural, as, in Hegel, only signifi- ` 
' eant events are real. And the natural, like the real, is valuable. 
' On occasion, the rhetoric. of natural law and that of s naturalism like Santa-_ 
yana’s have much in common. So Professor Maritain can write: “. . . the idea 
of the body politic can arise in the bosom of a national community; but the 
national community can only be a propitious soil and an occasion for that 
blossoming.” But the language loses its resemblance to Santayana’s when the 
modern growth of the nation is described, for instance, as "anti-natural." 
Whatever differences in theory other democrats will have, it is clear that 
Professor Maritain is also a democrat. In terms cf his own philosophy; he makes 
& powerful case for many of the ideas that today’s democrats should believe. 
Of course, differences in theory issue ultimately in differences in practice. But . 
that time is not now. In this political situation, Professor Maritain remains a 
: strong and courageous ally for all other democrats. ] 
. RareH G. Ross. . 
- Unsvereily of Minnesota. . t 


Studies in Leadership; Leadership and Democratic Action. EDITED py ALVIN 
W. Gountpnzr. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1950. Pp. xvi, 736. $5.00.) 


This volume could not have been better timed. At a period when the concern 
with leadership among all social sciences appears to be strongly ascendant, 
Professor Gouldner has assembled a series of articles, most of them specifically 
for this volume, that illuminate many facets of his important theme. Our 
sociological colleagues are represented almost exclusively among the authors, 
but the absence of political scientists reflects somewhat on our failure to main- 
tain sustained interest in the subject of leadership. 

The book is divided into the following five sections: “Types of Leaders”; 
“Leadership and its Group Settings”; “Authoritarian and Democratic Lead- 
ers”; “The Ethics and Technics of Leadership”; “Affirmations and Resolu- 
tions." Three types of leaders are considered—agitators (by Leo Lowenthal), 
bureaucratic leaders (by Robert K. Merton), and informal leaders (by Paul F. 
' Lazarsfeld). Under the heading of “Leadership and Its Group Settings,” there 
are discussions of leadership among social classes (by W. Lloyd Warner), 
union leadership (by Eli Chinoy), and leadership among minority groups (by 
Oliver C. Cox and Kurt Lewin). Political leadership is treated in papers by W. 
F. Whyte, Reinhard Bendix and Seymour M. Lipset. Authoritarian and demo- 
cratic leaders are analyzed by Daniel Bell, Kurt Lewin and T..W. Adorno. , 
The ethics and technics of leadership are considered in a potpourri of contribu- 
tions by Bernard Barber, Nathan Glazer and Devid Riesman, and Philip 
Selznick. Articles that attempt generalizing statements about twentieth cen- 
tury society and leadership by A. M. Lee, Jeremiah Wolpert, and Robert Nisbet 
conclude the volume. So much for the structure of the volume and its impres- 
sive dramatis personae. ' 

In a brief review one can only comment upon a few aspects of the book: The 
editor contributes &n excellent introduction that brings up-to-date the concep- 
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tion of leadership as relational, situational and group oriented. Gouldner wisely 
points out how much refinement of this basic conception is necessary. "The 
group contexts of leadership must be specified if a formalism sterile of action 
_ utility is to be avoided. Leadership must be examined in specific kinds of situa- 
tions, facing distinctive problems. The opposite shortcoming must also be 
detoured; in other words, the similarities among some leadership situations, or 
problems.must be emphasized." One looks to the advancing studies on group 
&nd organizational behavior to provide the conception which Gouldner: has 
indicated. 

The reviewer was impressed with the ample space given to those who are 
studying leadership in small democratic action groups. That type of research 
has much significance for students of political behavior. Moreover, it is im- 
portant in another dimension, in that through it we are testing and analyzing 
8 normative conception of democratic leadership. Such a conception.has long 
needed analysis and elaboration. With this formulation of what we mean by 
democratic leadership comes also a redefinition of the concept of power and 
public participation and of the role of democratic institutions. Parenthetically, 
it'is indeed encouraging to note the importance for democratic. values of such 
empirical study. 

The treatment of political jeadaisiip ji ses much to be desired: One detecta 
in this study a deficiency existent; in many sociological studies of politics. 
There is an almost complete neglect of institutional factors. While it is true 
that there does exist & yawning gap in the social sciences between behavioral 
conceptions and institutional presentations, the fact remains that the marriage 
must soon be consummatéd—the estrangement distresses both mates. There 
‘are some sage comments on trends in political leadership, and there is good 
material on leadership and mass communications, but no treatment of presi- - 
dential or legislative leadership, for example. i 

The question of leadership types is treated on & sophisticated level. The | 
delineation of agitational, bureaucratic and informal leaders may be a useful 
distillation of political types. It is noteworthy, however, that the politiésl 
typologies cannot stop here if they are to be politically relevant. There is a 
real necessity to relate political leader types to their function in the policy 
process. If alongside our political types we had an adequate functional con- 
ception of policy formation, then how much more meaningful would these 
types be projected in terms of their role in that process. 

In sum, this is an excellent treatment of & complex subject in its divai 
aspects. We needed a book of this type to plot the presen; undulating curve of 
knowledge of the problem. This book indicates clearly where the frontiers of 
research lie and it beckons to political scientists to join with their sociological 
colleagues in pushing forward a provocative area of research. —— 

a LESTER G. SELIGMAN. 

University of Chicago. 
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The Congressional Conference Committee, Seventieth to Eightieth Congrésses. By GILBSRET 
Y. Sterner. (Urbana: Valves of Illinois Press. 1951. Pp. x, 185. Paper $3.00; 
Cloth $4.00.) 


'The congressional conference committee, long the objeot of sastigation by critics of 
congressional procedure, is revealed by Gilbert Y. Steiner’s study to be & useful atep in 
the legislative process. Steiner makes an exhaustive case study of conference committeé 

*. action on fifty-six major bills in the ten Congresses Irom 1927 to 1949. His book explodes 
by its well-documented analysis many loose statements and assumptions made in the past 
by political scientists about the conference committee. It has been customary to assume a 
predominant senatorial influence in the conference stage. Indeed, many members of the, 
House of Representatives have contributed to this belief in senatorial advantage. Mr. 
Bteiner's study, however, shows conclusively that tne House of Representatives has been 
more influential than has the Senate in shaping conference committee decisions. The 
House has consistently held the upper hand decisively in all cases of revenue and appro- 
pri&tion bills, as well as in the field of agriculture. Only on bills affecting broad fiscal policy 
has the Senate triumphed. Mr. Steiner’s analysis also disproves the assumption that con- 
ference committees irresponsibly delete matters in agreement and introduce new matter 

` into bilis. The author found only three instances to eupport this generalization in the entire 
group of bills studied. The reason for the persistence of this belief probably arises from the 
fact that the striking out by one house of all matter after the enacting clause on ' bill 
already passed by the other chamber empowers & conference committee to write a new 
bill. The author pointe up several unsolved problems respecting the organization and juris- 
diction of congressional conference committees. One obvious need is, of course, to set out 

- in more precise terms the limitation of conference committee action to provisions in actual 
disagreement. Another problem is whether conferees should come from the full standing 
committee or from the subcommittee in charge of & bill. The mushrooming of subcommit- 
tees in the last few years makes this problem & serious one, for the selection of conferees 
often determines the shape of national policy. The only consistent policy seems to be to 
allow geniority to determine selection. Even more significant is the issue of over-represen- 
tation of the minority on conference committees. Political scientists interested in the prob- 
lem of party responsibility have largely ignored this point raised by Mr. Steiner, but might 
well give some attention to it as a part of the matrix of congressional procedure and tradi- 
tion impeding party responsibility, —GrApys M. Kammerer, University of Kentucky. 


Congress; Corruption and Compromise. By H. H. Wtuson. (New York: Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc. 1951. Pp. x, 337. College $2.00; Trade $3.50.) 


Using a collection of cases on corruption in Congress, Professor Wilson rings down the 
curtain on the moral callousness of our times. A chapter of analysis is devoted to each of 
five members of the House oi Representatives and to three members of the Senate whose 
conduct reveals lax morals. In these and other cases more briefly noticed, the range of 
charges against members of Congress is quite broad: payment of members by private lob- 
bies; accepting campaign contributions, legal retainers and. expensive favors from persons 
Seeking government contracts and licenses; using the mails to defraud; employing impor- 
tant committee posts to get government favors and contracts for unsavory people; indulg- 
ing in thinly disguised bribery; and stirring up racial conflict to intimidate voters in federal 
elections. "The tragedy which this book investigates is the unwillingness of Congresa to 
face the dangers inherent in political corruption” and its reluctance to protect its réputa- 
tion by disciplining members whose conduct manifests questionable ethics. As moat of 
these cases show, some form of punishment eventually catches up with politicians guilty 
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of unethical conduct, but the real tragedy lies in the loss of public faith in doia 
institutions. Yet Congress is not alone at fault: publie prosecutors show reluctance to 
prosecute men of strong political backing; men of standing often shield the wrongdoers; 
and even the public itself re-elects men of proven loose morals! A-chapter on British prac- 
tice-shows differences in political standards, and the author's explanation is the best brief 
summary I have seen of the underlying forces which distinguish behavior in the two coun- - 
tries. The American cases and the British'eomparison point up constructive suggestions . 
in the closing chapters. Chief among these is the development of responsible, national 
political parties along lines suggested by the September, 1950, report on political parties 
by a committee of thé American Political Science Association. A more responsible party 
system may improve congressional behavior, but I doubt if it Can clear &way ihe moral 

‘smog of a sick society. Given such provocative subject matter, this book.is remarkably 
temperate and reveals an understanding mind in its author. Some.seventy-seven pages of 
annotated notes is an added dividend in a volume which can be read profitably by Con- 
gressmen and tlie general public, as well as by students of public affairs. —Gzozan H. E. 
Sarre, Washington, D.C. ` : 


Let's Look at ihe Record. By Tuomas R. Amir. (Madison, Wisconsin: Capital City Prose. 
1950. Pp. 612. $10.00.) : 


. The political strategy of ‘the modern liberal-labor movement depencs on tke theory 

' that “if the people know. the facts,” liberals will win. Liberal organizations have according- 
ly resorted to pamphlet publication of "the facts" as embodied in congressional votes. . 
Thomas R. Amlie, an old hand at roll ‘call publication, has. now brought together, in Let's 
Look at the Record, 650 roll calls from 1933-1950, selected to help liberals distinguish friends 
from enemies in Congress. The book is arranged i in twelve chapters, each of which deals 
with one kind of issue, such as civil liberties. The author describes-each roll call from the 
liberal’s viewpoint (including. his personal observations as a former Progressive congress- 
man), and totals the party votes on each proposal. A useful supplement gives the votes 
of each member of the 81st Congress on all measures selected. Mr. Amlie’s conclusions 
are the customary liberal ones. Republicans are conservative; they have eliminated all but ': 
a handful of insurgents from their ranks. Democrats are much better, but an evil Dixiecrat- 
Republican coalition dominates national politics. These conclusions may be misleading. 
Analysis of votes before 1933 might demonstrate that Republicans can develop liberals, 
too, when the party is in powerThe supplement demonstrates, furthermore, that most 
southern Democrats are liberal, by Mr. Amlie’s standards, and are not usually allied with 
Republicans, as the text contends. The fact that this book i is not an objective scientific 
analysis, but essentially a campaign handbook, will not detract from its usefulness to 
political scjentists. If used with care, Let's Look ai the Record is a good guide to congres- 
sional action since 1938.—J ULIUS TURNER, Allegheny College. 


Federal Activities in Higher Education After the Second World War. Bx Jamms EARL 
RussxzLL. (New York: King’s Crown Presa. 1951. Pp. x, 257. $3.75.) 


Mr. Russell explores the expanding role of the federal government in the field o? higher 
education—the nature, scope and impact of its activities. The analysis is confined to a 
.. Single year, 1947. Half of the volume.is devoted to a description of specific educational 

 Betivities, exclusive of research, carried on by the federal governmént. The remaining 
half views critically the performance of the federal government when itself. acting as an 
educator, its complex and unorganized relationships with nonfederal higher education, 
its impact on the program and policies of educational institutions, and its tendency to - 
‘assume greater and greater responsibility for underwriting higher education without formu- 
lating any policy with regard to it. In 1947, the federal taxpayers’ bill for higher education 
was one and three-quarters billion dollars. Three-fourths of this total went for the educa- . 
tion of individuals chosen on the basis of the part they had played, or would play, in 
national defense. The veterans’ program alone accounted for half a billion dollars and ` 
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constituted almost exactly half the total income of our colleges and universities. Many 
important questions are raised -here regarding the proper exercise of the government's 
inescapable responsibilities in this field; and the desirability of shaping wise educational 
policies with reference to such issuer as selective service and universal military training 
is amply'demonstrated.—Loviss M. Young, Washington, D.C. se 


Civil Rights in the United States. By Auison REPY. Ner York: Central Book Company, 
Ino. 1951. Pp. xxix, 208. $4.50.) 


At a time when constitutional limitations have come to consist almost exclusively of ` 
the political and civil liberties of the individual person and when certain native sons out 
of irrational fears of Communism appear determined to destroy our constitutional rights 
before the Russians get the opportunity to do ao, it is only natural that current books 
and articles on constitutional law should center largely about civil liberties. This book 
by Alison Reppy, Dean of the New York Law School, is a survey of the developments in 
the field of civil liberties, as reflected primarily by decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the lower federal courts and: by some of the more important rulings of 
State courts during 1948, 1949, and the first three quarters of 1950, with background 
cases introduced in order to place these decisions in their proper legal milieu. As a survey, 
the volume is competently done, even though it appears to have been hastily written, and 
the author exercises freely the prerogative of courts and deans to split infinitives. The . 
treatment of materials is comprehensive, but as in all surveys the narration of develop- 
ments precludes an adequate analysis of those that are more important, and the ephemeral 
nature of some of the materials gives portions of the volume a dated appearance because 
it is impossible for writers and publishers to issue surveys fast enough to keep pace with 

.new judicial interpretations. Finally, like most surveys, the volume lacks a central theme. 
In addition to & foreword by Nathaniel Phillips, Chairman of the Committee on Civil- 
Rights of the New York County Lawyers’ Asscciation, and introductory remarks by 
Arthur Garfield Hays, General Counsel of the American Civil Liberties Union, the book 
has chapters devoted to the subordination of the military to the civil authority, civil 
rights proposals and the criminal code, Communism and the Constitution, the freedoms 
of the First Amendment, equal protection of the laws, the rights of labor, guarantees to per- 
sons accused of crime, and the status of aliens, and a concluding chapter which summarizes 
all that has gone before. The chapter dealing with ‘Civil versus Military Authority" 
barely touches this important issue, except insofar as it is presented in the Atomic Energy 
Act and the jurisdiction of international tribunals and courts martial, but consists largely - 
of an analysis of statutes, regulations, and court decisions which bear little relevance to 
the central issue. Although Dean Reppy does not share the doctrinaire absolutism of the 
majority of the judges in cases like Terminiello v. Chicago, he is generally sympathetic 
to those decisions which have expanded civil liberties and given vitality to the equal pro- 
tection clause as & barrier to racial discrimination. The value of Dean Reppy’s book lies 
almost exclusively in its comprehensive compilation of recent cases. It is not a systematic 
treatment of civil liberties. Hence, it is-no disparagement of the book to say that it cannot 
compare with Professor Chafee’s Free Speech in the Untied States, and that it does not 
measure up to the standard of Robert K. Carr's The Federal Protection of Civil Rights or 

' Milton R. Kornvitz's The Constitution and Civil Rights. The volume contains a useful table 

of cases, copious citations of recent law review articles and notes, and an adequatei index.— 

RozznT J. Harris, Louisiana State University. > " 


The Supreme Court and the Commander in Chief. By Guimton Rossrrmr. (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 145. $2.50.) 


This study of the positions taken by the United States Supreme Court i in regard to. 
that energizing intangible, “the war power,” is provocativa in the conclusions reached and 
impressive in the evidence marshalled. Part I, “The Supreme Court and the President’s 
Power of Martial Rule,” analyzes those classics of constitutional law, ex parte Merryman 
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and ez parte Milligan, in the light of the realities of modern warfare and our experience in 
World War II. The conclusion reached is not startling to any observer of contemporary 
political realities: the actions of President Roosevelt from 1939 to 1945 and the Court's 
decision in Korematsu v. United States make "perfect hash of the general principles of 
ez parte Milligan." The only limits on the president's power of martial rule are “his own 
politica] and moral sense, 'the forbearance of & distracted people, and.the judgments of ' 
history." Part II, “The Supreme Court and Other Aspects of the War Powers," treats 
' defensive war, judicial declaration of peace, judicial review of the war powers of Congress, 
presidential authority over courts-martial and military commissions, and his power to 
rule conquered. territory. The findings are much.the same as in Part I. Professor Rossiter's 
conclusions may be summed up roughly as follows: the Court has done little by way of 
interference with the war powers, and that littls reluctantly; the Court has not been able 
successfully to object to the exercise of the war powers or to their expansion; the Court 
has been unable to prevent grants of “war power’ from being extended into peacetime 
precedents; the Court has now retreated to the last line of defense, that the political 
branches of the government in exercise of their greatly augmented armory of weapons with 
which to fight a modern war should use them with discretion, with due concern for the 
moral and political doctrine of “reasonableness.” “As in the past, so in the future, Presi- 
dent and Congress will fight our wars with little or no thought about a reckoning with the 
Supreme Court.” In wartime, the Constitution would appear to be entirely a Constitution 
of power and not at all a Constitution of limitations. As Professor Rossiter says, ‘“This 
is a sad moral to proclaim after so long a journey, but it is one that we should have firmly 
fixed in our constitutional understanding.”—Cuanruns O. LERCHE, JR., Knoz College. 


American Democracy in Theory and Practice; the National Government. By RoszgT K. 
Carr, Donaup H. MonnisoN, ManvzR H. BERNSTEIN, AND RrcHAnD C. SNYDER. 
(New York: Rinehart and Co. 1951. Pp. xiii, 1094. $5.00.) ^ 
A new textbook in American national government by two Dartmouth and two Prince- 

ton political scientists. The book represents an effort to make factual information more 

meaningful by offering it in a context of general principles. At the end of each chapter is 

a bibliographic note. ` 


American Government in Action. By MARSEALL EDWARD DIMOCK AND GLADYS Ganas 
Dmocz. (New York: Rinehart & Company, Ino. 1951. Pp. xvi, 1004. $5.00.) 
Revised edition of text first published in 1946. Retains functional approach, with sever- : 

al changes in organization and emphasis. 

Government in the United States. By Cuavpius O. JomwsoN. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 1951. Pp. xviii, 1064. $5.00.) : 

Fifth and-revised edition. à 

Introduction to American Government. By Frapmric A. Oaa AND P. Orman Ray. (New. 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1951. Pp. viii, 1063. $5.50.) 

Tenth and revised edition. 

Government and Politics in the United States. B Hanorp Zink. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1951. Pp. x, 1008. $5.50.) 

Third edition of textbook on American national, state, and local government. 
Your American Government; The Citizen’s Approach. By Heian Muar Barter, EUGENE 


' L. Lazare, AND Conran H. Hawxrns. (New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1951. 
Pp. ix, 566. $4.25.) 


À brief textbook, stressing the impact of cranna on the individual and the desir- 
. ability of more citizen participation. The authors are members of the faculty of East Los 
. Angeles Junior College. 


T 
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State and Local Government in the United States. By WILLIAM ANDERSON AND EpwARD W. 
Werner. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1951. Pp. xx, 744. $5.25.) 


A new text. Among other features may be noted the emphasis on intergovernmental 
relations; the alternation of the functional and structural approaches; and the interesting 
concluding analytical section on “Public Services and the Democratic Process.” 


^ E 


State and Local Government in the United States. By CULLEN B. Gos8NELL AND. LYNWOOD 
M. Horraw». (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. Pp. xvi, 619. $5.00.) , 


New text by professors of political science at Emory University. The four parts of the 
book deal respectively with the state and the union, state government, local government, 
and intergovernmental relations. 


State and Local Government in the United States. By WruuiAM VERNON HorLowar. (New 
. York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1951. Pp. viii, 460. $3.75.) 


A new textbook designed to fill tha need for a brief text. combining state, county, and 
municipal government. Organization and treatment are orthodox. 


` Federal Records of World War II; Volume I, Civilian Agencies, and Volume II, Military 
Agencies, NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS SmnvicB, GaNERAL SERVICES ÁDMINIB- 
TaATION. (Washington, D.C.: U. 8. Government t Printing Office. 1951. Pp. xii, 1078; 
iit, 1081. $2.50 each.) 


A general guide to wartime records, UE under the direction and editorial super- 
vision of Dr. Philip M. Hamer of the National Archives. The guide is designed, not as a 
complete description of records, but as a finding aid. Arrangement is by agency. Descrip- 
tion of agency organization and junctions (designed to indicate the general nature of sub- 
ject content) is followed by a summary of the verious types-of records, their volume and 
location, and by bibliographical references covering administrative reports and histories 
and other relevant publications. The National Archives is supplementing these general 
guides by more detailed inventories, special lists and other finding sids. 


Indiana at War; Civilian Directory. ComPILED Bx Lynn W. TURNER AND Hesar P. 
WALKER. (Bloomington: Indiana War History Commission. 1951. Pp. xxi, 1330.) 


Volume IV in the Indiana War History Commission's proposed: ten-volume Indiana 
-in World War IT series. The volume lists over 30,000 Indiana civilians who held positions 
of responaibility in official, volunteer and cooperating wartime organizations. It also 
furnishes brief accounts of the functions and war histories of some 1,800 agencies and 
organizations. The editors, one of whom is Executive Director of the Commission, are 
University of Indiana historians. - 


D 


Congressional Quarterly Almanac; Voluine VE, 81st Congress, 8nd Session—1950. T RM 
ton, D.C.: Congressional Quarterly News Features. 1951. Pp. 847.) 


Annual condensation of congressional legislation, investigations, hearings, and other 
activities, together with record of votes. This volume also gives key votes for members 
of the 81st Congress for the paast six sessions, 1945—50. 


The Interstate Compact since 1 98E. By FREDERICK L. ZIMMERMANN AND MrrCHELL WEN- 
DELL. (Chicago: Council of State Governments. 1951. Pp. xi, 182. $2.00.) 


This valuable monograph traces the evolution of the interstate compact; analyses 
the major legal problems—the nature of a compact, its enforceability, the need for con- 
gressional consent, and compacte between states and foreign governments; outlines the 
procedures in the making of compacts; and discusses the present and potential role of the 
compact in the American political system. Carefully documented and reflecting the au- 
thors' intimate knowledge of compaot procedures and problems, this study may beregarded 
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t 


. as doing for the period since 1925 what the Frankfurter and Landis study did for the period . 
prior to 1925. 


The Roosevelt Treasury. EprTED BY James N. Rosanne: (Garden City, N ew York: Double- 
day & Company, Inc: 1951. Pp. xvi, 461. $5.00.) ' j 


This volume contains over 100 selections, approximately one-fourth from Pomeria 
own speeches and writings, and the others from the writings of friends, associates and^erit- - 
“ics. Emphasis is placed on F.D.R.'s capacities as a leader, with sections on "Preparation 
for Leadership, ” “Leadership and the Human Equation,” and ‘‘Leadership in Action.” 
The editor has provided a foreword, introductory notes to chapters and individual items, 
: and a bibliography. | : : 


M idwestern Progressive Politics; A Historical Study of Its Origins and ei 1870- 
_ 1950. By RusseL B. Nyx. (East Lansing: Michigan State College Press. 1961. Pp. 
422. $5.00.) 


Viewing midwestern progressivism as “a regional manifestation of... the spirit 
of revolt," the author, professor of English at "Michigan State College, describes and ana- 
lyzea its rise and decline and compares it with the more “national” progressivism of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and the New Deal. Da 


The Political Career of Floyd B. Olson. By GEORGE H. Mayme. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. 1951. Pp. 329. $5.00.) 


An account, chiefly, of Olson's three terms as Farmer-Labor governor of Minnesota, 
^ 1980-1986, written by a Purdue historian.  ' 


The Attack Upon the American Secular School. By V. T; THAYER: (Boston: Beacon Press. 
. 1950. Pp. x, 257. $3.00.) Ux 3 


‘A detailed analysis and appraisal of the increasingly powerful influences, emanating 
from widely separated quarters, which are currently undermining the already weakened 
_ principle of secular education. 


-U. S. A.; The Permanent Revolution. BY THE Eprrons OF ‘Fortune IN OOLLABORATION 
WITH RossmuL W. DEXINTORE: d York: Prentice-Hall. 1951. Pp. xvii, 207. Text, 
$1.50.) 


An attempt to eee the meaning of America, and the goals of United States foreign 
policy. Originally published as the February, 1961, issue of Fortune magazine. , 


A Manual of City Government in Michigan and A Manual of Village Gavernment in Michi- 
gan. By Cravos- R. Tmar. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1051. Pp.. 
175; 118. $2.75; $2.25.) 


Loose-leaf manuals for public officials and students furnishing ccncise and compre- 
hensive descriptions of city and village government in Michigan. 


The Organization of State Administration in Delaware. By Payr LPornaN. (Baltimore: 
‘Johns Hopkins Press. 1951. Pp. 154. $2.50; $5.00 for series complete in 3 numbers.) 


x university of Delaware faculty member analyzes constitutional patterns,‘ statutory 
organization and informal arrangements i in the state’s government. 


Principles of Business and the Federal Law. By FRANKLIN H. Coox. (New York: Macmil- 
lan Company. 1951. Pp. xxi, 563. $5.50.) 


A combination text and case book examining the application of constitutional pro- 
visions to business and labor practices, and surveying various types of federal economia 
legislation. 


Sabotage and Its Prevention Duririg Wartime. COMPILED BY Dorotuy C. TOMPKINS. 
(Berkeley: Bureau of Public Administration, Univerity of California, 1851. Pp. 53. 
$1.00.) 


x 


n 
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Listed as Defense Bibliographies, No. 2, this is a revision of “Sabotage and Its Pre- 
vention,” published by the Bureau in August, 1942, as War Bibliographies No. 1. 


The Communist Trail in America. By Jacos Sponansky. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1951. Pp. vii, 227. $3.50.) 


The author, a Russian-born immigrant, has been investigating the Communist party 
in the United States since 1918 as confidential agent in Army Intelligence and the F.B.I. 
and zor the Un-American Activities and Dies committees. He reports the activities of 
Communist leaders in organizing “hunget marches," “sitdown strikes," race riots, “front” 
organizations, third parties, youth movements and espionage in this country. 


Current Research Projects in Public Administration, 1951. (Chicago: Public Administration 
Service. 1951. Pp. 48. $1.00.) 


Ninth in series of classified Inge of research projects reported to the Public Adminis- 
tration Service. 


Economic Resources and Polictes of the South. By Carvin B. Hoover AND B. U. RaTCH- 
FORD. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. xxvii, 464. $5.50.) 


A detailed examination of Southern resources and economy, followed by an analysis 
of publie finance, natural resources, agricultural, industrial, labor and international trade 
policies, as they affect the South. The study. is an outgrowth of the work of the National 
Planning Association Committee of the South, with which the authors, both Duke econo- 
mista, have been associated. 


Defense without Inflation. By AusERT G. Harr. (New York: Twentieth Century Fund. 
1951. Pp. xiv. 186. $2.00.) 


A study prepared for the Twentieth Century Func analyzing the general problem of 
mainteining stability in a mobilised economy. Included also are the recommendations of 
the Fund’s Committee on Economio Stabilization—John Maurice Clark, Theodore W. 
Schults, Arthur Smithies, and Donald H. Wallace. Three further volumes are planned 
dealing in greater detail with budgetary policy, monetary and fiscal problems, and con- 
trols tc deal with shortages. 


Munictpally Owned Electric Plants in Pennsylvania. By Joun H. FERGUSON AND CHARLES 
F. LzseDzcxsz. (State College, Penna.: Institute of Local Government. 1951. Pp. 
viii, 137. $4.00.) 

A detailed survey by a State College political scientist and a ; staff member of the In- 
stitute of Local Government. This is & companion volume to Municipally Owned Water- 

works in Pennsylvania, by the same authors, published in 1948. 


Toll Roads and the Problem of Highway Modernization. By WILFRED OWEN AND CHARLES 
L. Dearne. (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution. 1951. Pp. ix, 204. $2.50.) 


An examination of the recent toll-road movement in the United States and of the fac- 


. tors which have brought it about, together with an analysis of alternative public policies. 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


J. ALTON BURDINE AND EMMETTE 8. REDFORD 
University of Texas 
ARTICLES 
National Government 


Carr, Robert K. The Un-American Activities Committee and the Courts. Louisiana 
Law Review. March, 1951. 
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. Levi, Edward H.; McGeary, M. Nelson; Fulbright, J. W.; Meader, George; Voorhis, 
Jerry; Rogers, Lindsay; Galloway, George B.; Finer, Herman; Marx, Fritz Morstein; 
Shils, Edward A.; Dilliard, Irving; Carr, Robert K.; and Cook, Donald C. Congressional 
Investigations. A Bonibudinm: University of Chicago Law Review. Spring, 1951. ¥ 

Riddick, Floyd M. Eighty-first Congress: First and Second Sessions. Western Political 
* Quarterly. March, 1961. 
“They Shall Not Be Questioned"— Congressional Privilege to Inflict Injury. Stanford 
Law Review. April, 1951. 
Turner, Henry A. Woodrow Wilson: Exponent of Executive Leadership. Western 
Political Quarterly: Maroh, 1951. Z 


/ State Government | 


Asseff, Emmett. Legislative Apportionment in Louisiana. Bureau of Government Re- 
search, Louisiana Siate University. 1950. 
Constitutional Revision by & Restricted Convention. Minnesota Law Review. Febru- 
. ary, 1951. 
Greenfield, Margaret. Legislative Reapportiónment; TEN of Public Administration, 
University of California. 1951. 
Holbrook, W. Sumner, Jr. and O'Neill, Finak H. California Property Tax Trends: 
1850-1950. Southern California Law Review. April, 1951. 
Korsak, Tadeusz Z. and Di Salle, Richard. Legislative Apportionment i in Pennsylvania, 
> University of Pittsburgh Law Review. Winter, 1951. 
Lambert, Louis E. and McPheron, E. B. Modernizing Indiana's Constitution. Indiana 
Law Journal. Winter, 1951. 
Louisiana State Law Institute. The Project of a Constitution for the State of Louisiana. 
1950. - 
Power Districts: An Prosrens Device for Low Cost Electricity. Yale Law Journal. 
March, 1951. 
Rich, Bennett M. Revision by Commission. National Municipal’ Review. April, 1951. 
Right to Counsel in Indiana. Indiana Law Journal. Winter, 1951. - 
Trends in State Budgets. State Government. April, 1951. 
.Winters, Glenn R. A Better Way to Select Our Judgea. Journal of the American Judi- ` 
cature Society. April, 1951. 
Woelper, Willard G. The Judicial Conference and Its Role in the Telemig Process. 
‘Rutgers Law dese. Winter, 1951. 


^ 


Local Government 


Evans, Alvin E. Personal Responsibility of Members of Municipal Legislative Bodies. 
Washington University Law Quarterly. April, 1951. 
. Beasongood, Murray. Public. Service by Lawyers in Local Government. Syracuse 
Law Review. Spring, 1951. 


Intergovernmental Relations 


Council of State Governments. Apportionment of Grants-in-aid _ Among the States. 
Washington Legislative Bulletin, No. 90. November 30, 1950. 

Crook, Stanley K. The Pacific Coast Board of Intergovernmental Relations. Public 
Administration Review, Spring, 1951. 

Smith, Lincoln. The Proposed Development Authority Compact for New England. 
Political Science Quarterly. March, 1951. ' 1 


id Constitutional Law 


- Bogert, George G. Decision of the Supreme Court in the West Virginia Compact Case. 

State Government. June, 1951. ; 
Braden, George D. Mr. Justice Minton and the Truman Bloc. Indiana Law Journal. 

Winter, 1951. d 
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Crawford, Earl T. Legislative Status of an Unconstitutional Statute. Michigan Law 
Renew. March, 1951. 

Corwin, Edward S. and Ramsey, Mary Louise. The Constitutional Law of Constitu- 
tional ‘Amendment Notre Dame Lewyer. Winter, 1951. 

Dutton, C. B. Mr. Justice Tom C. Clark. Indiana Law Journal. Winter, 1951. 

Federal. Habess Corpus and the Equal Protection Clause. Indiana Law Journal. 
Winter, 1951. 

The Gerrymander and Judicial Abstention—An Important Distinction Between 
Political Questions and the Discretionary Power to Deny Equitable Relief. Indiana 
Law Journal. Winter, 1951. 

Hale, Robert L. Some Basic Corstitutional Rights of Economic Bignificance. Columbia 
Law Review. Maroh, 1951. 

Scanlan, Alfred L. The Roosevelt Court Becomes the Truman ours Noire Dame 
Lawyer. Winter, 1951. 

Self-Incrimination and Federal Anti-Communist Measures. Columbia Law Review. 
February, 1951. 

Wiener, Frederick Bernays. ‘Freedom forthe Thought That We Hate”: Is It a Principle 
of the Constitution? American Bar Association Journal. March, 1951. a 


Public Administration and Administrative Law 


Divine, Wiliam R. Strengthening the Management of Federal Programs. Public 
Administration Review. Spring, 1951. 

Grodzins, Morten. Public Administration and the Science of Human Relations. 
Public Administration Review. Spring, 1951. 

Paget, Richard M.; Sublette, Donald J.; Amsden, Clifford N.; Fisher, John F.; Foster, 
John; and Mitchell, Harry B. Making the Most of Manpower—A Symposium. Public 
Personnel Review. April, 1951. 

Parker, Reginald. Separation of Powers Revisited—Its Meaning to Administrative 
Law. Michigan Law Review. May, 1951. 

Smithburg, Donald W. Political Theory and Public Administration. Journal of Poli- 
tics. February, 1951. 


Political Parties, Elections, and Public Opinion 

Carleton, William G. The Southern Politician—1900 and 1950. Journal of Politics. 
May, 1951. 

Eldersveld, Samuel J. Theory and Method in Voting Behavior Research. Journal 
of Politics. February, 1951. 

Gallup, George. Gallup Poll and the 1950 Election. Public Opinion Quarterly, Spring, 
1951. 

Harris, Joseph P. A Model Direct Primary aeua System. Siate Government. May, 
1951. 





, ed. 1950 Elections in the West. Western Political Quarterly. March, 1951. 

Kroll; Jack. Labor’s Political Role. Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. March, 1951. 

, Leiseraon, Avery. Organized Labor as a Pressure Group. Annals of ihe American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. March, 1951. 

Long, Norton E. Party Government and the United States. Journal of Politics. May, 
1951. 

"Rosenberg, Morris. Meaning of Politiós 1 in Mass Society. Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Spring, 1961. 
Economic and Social Functions 
National Economy ` à i 


Dishman, Robert B. Mr. Justice White and the Rule of Reason. Review of Politics. 
April, 1951. 
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Management of Publie Land Resources. Yale Law Journal. March, 1951. 

Tugwell, R. G. and Banfield, E. C. Governmental Planning at Mid-Century. Journal 
of Politics. May, 1951. ` 

Vertical Integration in Aluminum: À Bar to “Effective Competition. ” Yaz Law 
Journal. February, 1951. ^ : 


- Labor . - 


1 


Graves, W. Brooke. Fair Employment Practice Legislation in thé United States,. 
Federal-State-Municipal. Public A faire Bulletin, No. 93. Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress. 1951. 

Henley, Victor R. Uniform Laws in California, California Law Review. March, 1951. 
` Macaluso, Vincent G. The NRLB “Opens the Union,” Taft-Hartley Style. Cornell 

Law Quarterly. Spring, 1951. 

-Riesenfeld, Stefan A. Forty Years of Workinea! 8 Compensation. Minnesota Daw Re- 
view: May, 1951. i 

Summers, Clyde W. Union Powers and Workere’ Rights. "Michigan Law Review. a d 
1951. ; 


Government Regulai i 2 


Auerbach, Carl A. The Regulation of Motor Carriers in Wisconsin. Pert II. Wisconsin: 
Law Review. March, 1951. ! 

Blomquist, J: R. Warehouse Regulation since Munn v. Illinois. Chicago-Kent Law Re- 
view. March, 1951. 

Çrosby, Samuel H. Twelve Years Under the Natural Gas Act. Public Utilities. March 
29, 1951. 

^ Edwards, Gatyls D. Doing Business Under the Present Law about Delivered Prices. 
Louisiana Law Review, March, 1951. ` 
. Hagan; Charles B. Wire oR aona Utilities and Bookmaking.  Misinesola M 
Review. February, 1951. 

Holloway, William J., Jr. State Regulations of Minimum Field Gas Prices, Oklahoma 
Law Review. February, 1951. 

The Impact of the FCC’s Chain Broadcasting Rules. Yale Law Journal. January, 1951. 

Jones, William O. Current Farm Price-Support Proposals in the United States. J durat 
of Politics. May, 1951. 

Levy, Leonard W. Chief J ustice Shaw and the Formative Period of American Railroad 
Law: I. Columbia Law Review. March, 1951. . 

'The Meaning of "Control ‘ih the Protection of Investors. Yale Law Journal. Fobriay, 
1951. 


Education and Social Security 
Beittel, A. D. Some Effects of the “Separate But Equal". Doctrine ‘of Education, 
. Journal of Negro Education. Spring, 1951. 


. Stern, T. Noel. The Adequacy of Social Security in Massachusetts: snemplóy aio 
Compensation. Boston University Law Review. April, 1951. 


Civil Liberties i 
Antieau, Chester James. ‘The Limitation SEDES Comparative Survey. 
Southern California: Law Review. April, 1951. 
`. Civil Rights in America. Annals of the American Media of Political and Social 
` Sctence.. May, 1951. 
Crawford, John D; Free Speech and the Internal Security Act of 1950. Georgetown adi i 
Journal. March, 1951. 
Mason, Alpheus Thomas. Harlan. Fiske Stone: In Defense of Individual Freedom, 
1918-1920. Columbia, Law Review. February, 1951. 
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Owen, Ralph Dornfeld. Jehoväb’s Witnesses and dher Four Freedoms. University of 
Pero Law Journal. March, 1951. ; ; 


Military Affairs and National Security 


The Defense Production Act: Choice as to Allocations. Columbia Law EA March, 
1951. 

Moore, Lyman 8. How Well Are States and Cities Prepared for the Emergency? 
Public Administration Review. Spring, 1951. — , . 


GOYERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
Congress | ; 

House. Committee on Armed Services. Universal | Military Training. Hearings. 82nd 
Cong., lst sess. 1951. 
Committee on the Judiciary. Making P T ET of Dependents a Federal. 
Crime. Hearings. 81st Cong., 1st and 2nd sess. 1950. 
] Committee on Post Office and Givil Service. Hoover Commission Recom- 

mendations on Post Office and Civil Service. Hearings. 82nd Cong., 1st sess. 1951. 

: elect Committee on Lobbying Activities: Expenditures by Farm and Labor 
Orgenizations to Influence Legislation and Supplement to Expenditures by Corporations 
to Influence Legislation; A Report. 81st Cong., 2nd sess. 1951. 

Senate. Amendments to the Legislative Reorganization Act, 1047-51, Summary by 
Title. 82nd Cong., lst sess. 1951. 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. Intergovern- 
mental Relationships Between the United States and the States and Municipalities. 82nd 
` Cong., Ist sess. 1951. 
- Reorganization Plan ‘No. 1 of 1951. Hearings. 82nd Cong., 1st sess. 
March 21, 22 and April 3, 1951. i 
Reorganizations i in the Executive Bud of the Government. Report. 
81st Cong., 2nd sess. 1950. 
Committee on the Judiciary. Civil Rights. Heis before a Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 81st Cong., 1st sess. 1951. 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Labor-management Relations in 
the Bonneville Power Administration. Report. 82nd Cong., Ist sess. 1951. 


Federal Agencies 


Bureau of the Budget. Progress in Improving Federal Administration. 1950. 
Civil Service Commission. Study of the Relationship Between Government Salaries and 
_ the National Constimers’ Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statisties, 1939-1951. 1951. 
President's Communications Holley Board. Telecommunications; A Program for Prog- 
ress. March, 1951. 
Subversive Activities Control Board. Statement of Organization and Rules of Proce- 
dure Under the Subversive Activities ‘Control Act of 1950. 
































FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Political Handbook of the, World; Parliaments, Parties and Press as of January 1, 1951. 
_Eprrep sy WarrER-H. MALLORY. (New York: Published by Harper & Brothers for 
Council on Foreign Relations. 1951. Pp. vii, 230. $3.50.) i 


Annual volume of reference data prepared by the executive director of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. : 


Cabinet Government. By Brg Ivon JuNINGB. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 
:1951. Pp. vii, 578. $6.00.) ` 


[uS 
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Second edition, with some revision, of this study of British cabinet government, first . 
published in 1936. 


The. British Constitution. By Srg Ivon JENNINGS. (New Yorks "Cambridge University 
Presa. 1950. Pp. xvi, 220. $2.25.) 


'Third and considerably revised edition of this concise study of British government, the 
second edition of which appeared in 1947. 


Justice and Adminisirative Law; A Study of the British Constitution. By WILLIAM A. Ror- 
. 80N. (London: Stevens and Bons Limited. 1951. Pp. xxxiii, 674. 30s.) 


"Third edition, of this important study first published i in 1928 and revised in 1947. In 
bringing the material up. to date, the author has extensively revised the long chapter on 
“Administrative Tribunals” and the chapter on. “The Attitude of the Judicature.” . 


_ The Government of Prince Edward Island. By FRANK MacKinnon. (Toronto: University of, 
> ` Toronto Press. 1951. Pp. xii, 385. $5.50.) ; J 


- 


This volume in the Canadian Government Series provides a general survey of the co- 
lonial and provincial-government. The author is principal of Prince of Wales College. 


Labour-Management Co-operation in France. (Geneva: International Labour Office. 1950. ` 
Pp. ix, 237. $1.25.) ! ] š 2 


An analysis of the laws and regulations affecting cooperation among public authorities, 
employers, and workers in France as of the beginning of 1948. 


The Estates General of 1560. By J. Rusenun Mazor. (Princeton: Princeton PTS 
Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 146. $2.50.) 


An intensive study of the 1560 meeting of ‘the Estates General, with a view to discover- : 
ing why representative government failed to develop in France. 


` Germany and the Future of Europe. Eprrap sy Hans Jz MonaENTHAT. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 180. $3.50.) 


'À symposium on the economy, politica, and government of Germany, with chapters by 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Sigmund Neumann, Calvin B. xd Hans J. nm Gabriel 
A, Almond, and others. 


“Potsdam bis Bonn; fuenf Jahre deutsche Nachkriegsgeschichte. By Exon ScRAEEXR. (Lahr: 
Moritz Schauenburg. 1950. Pp. 239.) . 


Part I sketches year by year the political developments in ee since the Potsdam 
Conference, and is supplemented by a chronology of the principal events from the German 
capitulation on May 7, 1945, to October 8, 1950. Appendices give translations of Articles 
2 to 7 and 13 of the Potsdam Agreement concerning Germany, the German version of the 
Occupation Statute, and the text of the Fundamental Law of the German Federal Re- 
publio. F.T.B. 


Die deutsche Innenpolitik im letzten Jahrhundert und der konservative Gedanke. By OTTO- 
EnNsT SOHURDDEXOPT. (Braunschweig: Verlag Albert Limbach. 1951. Pp. 182. DM 
1.60.) | : 


Published as No. 22 of Beitraege zum Geschichisunterrichi—sources and aids for teach- 
ers—by the Brunswick Circle for Research on History Teaching. The booklet deserves 
attention as a condensed survey of the influence of conservative ideology and party group- 
ings on Prussian and German history, giving due attention to the influence of the press. 
Its bibliography and graphic tables show the conservative parties in the Prussian Diet from 
1849 to 1918, the strength of the major parties in the Reich from 1871 to 1918, and a table 
of comparative party SORRA in 1898 and in 1907. F.T.m. . ` 
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German Agrarian Politics After Bismarck's Fall; The Formation of the Farmers’ League. By 
Saran REBECOA TIRRELL. (New York: Columbia University "Press. 1951. Pp. 354. 
$4.50.) 


E study of the domestic crisis in dgiediture and the parliamentary struggle over agri- 
cultural tariff reduction during Caprivi’s chançəllorship, viewed in their international 
setting. No. 566 in the Columbia Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 


The Multinational Empire; Nationalism and National Reform in the Habsburg Monarchy, 
1848-1918. By RosmrT A. Kann. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1950.:2 
vols. Pp. xxi, 4445 xiv, 423. Bet, $12.50.) 


Volume I, Empire and Ne alionalities, analyzes each of. the national groups which made 
up the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and discusses their interrelations; volume II, Empire 
Reform, is concerned with proposals for reorganisation of the Empire on a supranational 
basis. The suthor, who received his Doctorate of Law from the University of Vienna and 
practiced law in Austria for several years, is now a historian at Rutgers University. 


Revolution in Eastern Europe. By Dorgan WARRINER. (London: Turnstile Press. 1950. 
Pp. 188.) 


A survey of economic changes in eastern Europe between 1945 and 1949, based on on- 
the-spot observations-and first-hand experiences in Jugoslavia (with UNRRA), and study 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary as a consultant with the Economic Commission | 
for Europe. The author accuses the British and American Governments of having opposed 
since 1945 the industrial revolution of eastern Europe at every step, and of having sup- 
ported any forces with a similar objective, for the purpose of obstructing Soviet influence 
in this region. She sees no constructive idea behind this policy. Of special interest are Chap- 
ters 6 and 6 on planned economy and Chapters 7 and 8 on the land reforms ead collective 
farming in southeastern Europe. F.T.B. 


The Soviet Slave Empire. By AnnERv Konrad HuxnLING. (New York: Wilfred Funk, Ino. 
1951. Pp. xviii, 230. $3.75.) 


An exposition of the Soviet system of forced labor, in the USSR and in satellite coun- 
tries. The study is based on hearings and research conducted by the Workers Defense 
Leazue's Commission of Inquiry into Forced Labor, of which the author is Research Di- 
rector. 


Russian Purge and the Extraction of Confession. By E. BBCX AND W. GODIN. TRANSLATED 
BY Exto MOSBACHER AND DAVID PORTER. (New York: Viking Press. 1951. Pp. x, 277; 
$3.50.) 


A descriptive study of the Russian purges of 1938-39 drawn from numerous personal 
experiences by a Soviet historian and a German scientist, writing under pseudonyms. It 
outlines the developments leading up to the purge and the anatomy of the purge process, . 
including methods of selecting victims, securing denunciations and fabricating charges as 
well as the extraction of confession. Finally, it classifies the many theories used by the 
prisoners tc rationalize these methods and evaluates their effect on the political maturity 
of the Russian people. : 


Russia's Soviet Economy. Bx HARRY SCHWARTZ. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. 
Pp. xxvi, 592. $5.00.) 


The author, a Syracuse University economist, has attempted to provide ‘‘a synthesis of 
available knowledge regarding all major sectors of the Soviet economy.” 


The Soviet State and Its Inception. By Hanny Bust. (New York: ERHOSODDIEN Library. 
1950..Pp. vij, 448. $6.00.) 


“A general sociological appraisal" of Soviet experience, 


* 


` 
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Liane Protzvedentia [Selected Works]. By M. V. FRUNZE. qu Voennoe Izdatel'ta- 
vo Voennogo Ministerstva SSSR. 1050. Pp. 581.) 


At-one time a student in the Polytechnic School of St. "Petersburg, Michail Vasil'evich 


' ^ Frunze (1885-1925) became a professional revolutionist, with a fanatical interest in mili- 


tary science. -After the collapse of tsarism, he rose to the front ranks of Bolshevik military 
leadership and led the Bolshevik armies to victory in Russian Central Asia and in the de- 
feat of Gbneral Wrangel, Besides biographical and autobiographical materials, this volume 
contains documents which throw light on his campaigns in 1919 and 1920 in Siberis, Tur- 
kestan, and the Crimea, and reprints of articles he wrote in 1918 and between 1921 and 
. 1925; it is invaluable for a study of the Red Army’s organization and doctrine in tha. early 


- stages. The last hundred pages of the volume are devoted toa lengthy study of the Euro- 


pean “‘bringers of civilization" to Morocco, 1924-1926. F.T.B. 


Soviets in. Ceniral Asia. By W. P. COATES AND E K. “Coartas. ee Lawrence & 
Wishart, Ltd. 1951. Pp. 288.) 


This book is written in the same uncritical, admiring vein as all the dus books by the 


` principal champions of Anglo-Soviet friendship, but contains a sprinkling of useful infor- 


mation on: Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, Tadshikistan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan. r.T.x. 


The Commonwealth in Asta. By Stn Ivor JENNINGS. iod York: Oxford University Press. 
1951. Pp. xi, 124. $2.50.) 


The Waynflete Lectures delivered at Magdalen College, Oxtord, in 1649, deaEng with 
the social structure and governments of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, « and the relations af 
these countries to the Commonwealth. - f 


Chief Ministers Speak; Being. Résumés of the Aciivities of the Governments, Central and . 
` States’, During the Three Years, 1947-1950. By THB ALI-ÍNDIA CoxGznss CONMITTEE, 
PunrricATIONS Department, (New Delhi: Ashoka Press. 1950. Pp. viii, 241.) ` 


` A concise review of the Congress administrations i in the various provinces and cities, 
with reports on economie, social and educational conditions in sixteen independent states. 
Hope is expressed that the Parliamentary Board will become a clearing-houso for the-ex- 
change of information about progress in the fields indicated. v... d : 


Hindustan Yearbook and Who's Who, 1951. (Calcutta: M C. Barker & Bena: Ltd. Pp. 532.) 
The 1951 edition of the Hindustan Yearbook ia an indispensable compendium on India, 


. based Jargely on authoritative information supplied by the Central Government and the 


States’ Governments. A special feature is the chronology of cultural, political, social and 
economic events, “India i in Fifty Years, 1901 to 1950.” ¥.7.5, 


Before and After Independence; A ‘Collection of the Most Important and Soul-Stirring 
Speeches Delivered by Jawaharlal Nehru, 1988-1960. Enitan BY J. B. Brient. (New 
Delhi: Indian Printing Works. 1950. 2 vole. Pp. 612.) i 


Although there is no indication of the sources from which the Er texts or sum- 
maries of Nehru’s public utterances have been taken, this collection will serve a3 the back- 
bone for any work on Nehru’s political thought. It is arranged topically for the period 
1922-1945 and chronologically for the period 1946-1950. F.T.B. - 


Orient-Interatur tn Deutschland und Oesterreich, 1949-1950; Sammlungen der ehemaligen 
Preussischen Staatsbibliothek. (Marburg/Labn: Westdeutsche Bibliothek. 1950. Pp. 
46.) 


A guide to historical, judicial and economic literature on the Near East putlished since 


~ the end of the war, based on the holdings-of the Western German Library gt, Marburg, 


which contains the undamaged Near East collection of the former Prussian State Library 
of Berlin. ¥.7., = 
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With Milner in South Africa. By LIONEL CURTIS. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell 1951. Pp. xiv; - 
354. 15s.) 


Diary of a member of Lord Milner’s staff in South Africa, 1900-1902. 


First M alayan Republic; The Story of the Philippines. By GEORGE A. Marcora (Boston: 
Christcpher Publishing House. 1951. Pp. 460. $5.00.) 


A comprehensive survey of the Philippines, approximately one-third of which déala 
With population and historical baskground, one-third with the government and interna- 
tional relations of the new Republic, and one-third with economic and social problems. 
‘The author held various positions in-the-American administration of the Philippines from 
1806 to 1840, serving over eighteen years as Justice of the Supreme Court and four years on 
tne staff of the United States High Commissioner to the Philippines. 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON e 
FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


"MARIO BINAUDI 
Cornell University 


` General 


Glicxsberg, Charles J. Converts from Communism. Quien! 8 Quarterly. Summer, 1951. 

The Ouilawry of Communism. Round Table. June, 1951. ‘ 

Phelps Brown, E. H. Evan Durbin, 1906-48. Economica. February, 1951. 

United Nations. Library: Bibliography of Constitutions; a Selection of Titles in the 
Officiel Languages of the United Nations and in the Languages of the Various Countries. 
Preliminary draft for criticism. New York, 1951. j 


Specific Areas 
United Kingdom, : 


Acton Society Trust (Acton Hcuse, Church Road, Cla Surrey). Accountability 
ta Parliament. 1950. 
Powers of the Minister, 1951. 
Men on.the Boards; a Study of the Composition of the Boris of Nationalised ` 
Industry. 1951. 

Clarx, Keith C. The British Labor Government's Town and Country Planning Act; 
a Study in Conflicting Liberalisms. Poltitcal Science Quarterly. March, 1951. : 

Eldersveld, Samuel J. British Polls and the 1950 Elections. Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Spring, 1951. . l l 

Frank, W. F. Law in the Welfare State. Industrial Law Review. January, 1951. 

Great Britain. Economic Survey for 1951. H.M.S.O. 1951. (Cmd. 8195). . 
Report of the Broadcasting Committee, 1049. H.M.8.O. 1951; (Cmd. 8116). 

Hansen, A. H. Parliamentary Questions on the Nationalised Industries. Public Ad- 
ministration. Spring, 1051. f 

McGregor, O. R. Civil Servants and the Civil Service; 1850-1950. Political Quarterly. 
April-June, 1951. 

Milligan, Frank. Ministerial Control of the British Nationalized Industries. Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science. May, 1951. . 

Oakeshott, Michael. The B.B.C. Cambridge Journal. June, 1951. 

Potter, Allen M. British Party Organization. Political Science Quarterly. March, 1951. 

Shearman, Hugh. How Northern Ireland Is Governed; Central and Local Government 
in Nortkern Ireland. H.M.8.0. 1951. " 

Weda, E.C.S. The British Constitution in 1950. Parliamentary Affairs. Spring, 1951. 


N 
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Commonwealth of Nations 


Callard, K. The Present System of Lowal Government. Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science. May, 1951. 

Commonwealth Consultative Committee. The Colombo Plan for Cooperative Eoo- 
nomio Development in South and Southeast Asia, H.M.S.O. 1950. (Cmd. 8080). : 


Western Europe 


Ardant, Gabriel. La Codification Permanente des Lois, Règlements et Circulaires, 
Revue du, Droit Public. January-March, 1951. ^ 

Bendiscioli, Mario (ed.). La Germania Oggi. Special issue. Humanitas. April, 1951. 

Campbell, Peter. The Cabinet and the Constitution in France. Parliamentary Afairs. 
‘Summer, 1951. . 

Carey, Jane Perry Clark. Political Organization of the Reiugees and Expellees in. 
West Gerniany. Political Science Quarterly. June, 1951. 

` Cercler, René. La Réforme du Statut des Baux Ruraux. Revue Politique ei Parlemen- 
taire. March, 1951. 

Chaballier, Claude. La Société Asangeley Est-Elle Menacée de Sclérose? Revue So- 
cialiste, May—June, 1951. 

Champion, Robert. Le Programme Economique et Social de la C. G.T.-F. O. Revue 
` Administrative, March-April, 1951. 

Chapman, Brian. The Organisation of the French Police, Public Administration. 
Spring, 1951. 

Economia, Società e Costume nella Germania d'Oggi. Special i issue. Cronache Sociali, 
January, 1951. 

Fabre, Michel-Henry. Un Échec Constitutionnel: lInvestitutre du Président du 
Conseil des Ministres. Revue du Droit Public. January-March, 1951. 

. Fischer, A. J. The Netherlands between Clercalism and Labour. World Afaires (London). 
April, 1951. 

"Fisher, Paul. Works Councils i in Germany. U.S. Office of the High Commisaicner for 
Germany. 1951. 

Flavien, Jean. La Dégradation de Piedod Française et PAction du pes ala . 
Campagne. Cahiers du Communisme. June, 1951. 

France. Assemblée Nationale, No. 11805. Annexe au Proole-Verbal dela TREN du 29 
Décembre, 1950. Proposition de Loi tendant à prSparer un plan de réformes administra- 
tives, présentée Par MM. Robert Lecourt, Yves Fagon, Philippe Farine, Maro Scherer, 
et les membres du groupe du Mouvement républicain populaire. 

Assemblée Nationale, No. 11403. Annexe au Procàs-Verbal de la Séance du 22 
Novembre, 1950. Proposition de Loi transmise par M. Le Président du Conseil de la 
République. Précisant l'étendue des activités incustrielles de l'Etat, dea établissements 
publics à caractàre industriel et commercial et de certaines sociétés d'économie mixte et | 
tendant à la création de la Société Nationale pour Ia gestion des fonds publics. Formulée 
Par M. Armengaud, Sénateur. 

Assemblée Nationale, No. 11480. Annexe au Procés-Verbal de la Séance du le 
Décembre, 1950. Proposition de Résolution tendant à la revision de certains articles de la 
Constitution, présentée Par MM. Paul Coste-Floret, et les membres du groupe du Mouye- 
ment républicain populaire. ` 

Assemblée Nationale, No. 11696. Annexe au Procés-Verbal de la Séance du 19 
Décembre, 1950. Rapport fait au nom de la Commission des Affaires Économiques sur . 

Les Propositions'de Loi... relatives à la compcaition et au fonctionnement du Conseil 
Economique, Par M. J ules-J ulien. 

Assemblée Nationale, No. 11505. Annere au Procés-Verbal de la Séance du 5 
Décembre 1950. Rapport fait au nom de la Commission de la Presse sur le Projet de loi 














portant modification de la loi n° d du 11 mai 1946, Par M. Desson. (Cf. also, nos. . : 


11695, 11835, 11979). 
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Goguel, Frangois. La Déuipérsiie en France. Christianisme Social. December, 1950 
and January-February, 1951. : 

La Loi Electorale. Christianisme Social. May-June, 1951. 

Kirchheimer, Otto. Decline of. Intra-State Federalism in Weatern Europe. World 
Politics. April, 1951. 

Klemperer, Klemens von. Toward a Fourth Reich? The History of SUE Bolshe- 
vism in Germany. Review of Politics. April, 1951. 

Kris. M. A. Credit Contrcl in France. American Economic Review. March, 1951. 

Lue-Verbon, Philippe. Lois Electorales, Partis et Composition des Assemblées. Revue 
Socialiste. May, 1951. 

Managerial Revolution in Western Germany: an Experiment in Codetermination, 
World Today. June, 1951. 

Mattei, Franco. I] Primo Bilarcio della "Electricité de France. "' Rivista di Politica 
Economica. March, 1951. 

P. R. Le Plan Schuman. Droit Soctal. March, 1951. 

Quelques Aspects Institutionnels du Flan Schuman. Revue du Droit Public. 
January-March, 1951. 

Palewski, Gaston. Le RPF Préconise l'Association Capital-Travail. Revue Politique 
ei Parlementatre. May, 1951. 

Les Partis Politiques et l'Unitó Française. Special issue on Political Parties, with 
articles by Hourdin, Simon, Fauvet, Madaule, Dournes, Rémond, Borne, Altschuler, 
Mamy, Goguel. Terre Humaine. June, 1951. 

Pollock, James K. First Year of the Bonn Government. Journal of Politics. February, 
1951. : 

Serve, Jean. Au delà de L’Entreprise vers la Démocratie Economique. Revue de P Ac- 
tion Populaire, April, 1951. . 

La Stampa Quotidiana Romana. Belfagor. May, 1951. : 

Technical Assistance Commission on the Integration of the Refugees in the German 
Republic. The Integration of Refugees into German Life; a Report Submitted to the Chan- 
cellor of the Federal Republic of Germany. Bonn. 1951. 

Toury, Jacques. La Réorganisation de l’ Appareil Judiciare. Revue de?’ Action Populaire. 
June-July, 1951. ` | 

United States. Economic Cooperation Administration. Facts on Greek Local govern- 
ment. Athens, Civil Government Division, ECA. 1950. l 
U. 8. High Commissioner for Germany. 1950 Berlin Constittión and 
Electoral law. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. i 
U. 8. High' Commissioner for Germany. Soviet Zone Constitution and 
Electoral law. U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1951. 

Vingtiàme Anniversaire de la République Espagnole. Special issue on Spain. Revue 
Socialiste, April, 1951. ; 

Williams, Philip. “L’ Affaire des Généraux." Cambridge Journal, May, 1951. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


Colline, Henry H., jr. The Constitutions of the Soviet Republics. Science and Society. 
- Winter, 1950-1951. 3 

Dean, Vera Micheles. Yugoslavia: & New Form of Communism? Foreign Policy Re- 
ports. May. 1, 1951. 

Gsovski; Vladimir. Elements of Soviet Labor Law. Monthly Labor Review. March, 1951. 

` Leites, Nathan, and others. Politburo Images of Stalin. World Politics. April, 1951. 

Nicolaevsky, Boris I. The New Soviet Campaign against the Peasants. Russian Review. 
April, 1951. 

Volin, Lazar. Soviet Collective Farm Mergera. Foreign Agriculture. May, 1981. 


Africa and tke Middle East 
Bayne, Edward Ashley. Crisis of Confidence in Iran. Foreign Affaire. July, 1951. 




















` 
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Calpin, G. H. South Africa in Afrikaner Hands. Foreign Affairs. April, 1951. 

Eban, Abba. Israel: The Emergency of a Democracy. Foreign Affairs. April, 1951. 

International Labour Organization. Regional Conference for the Near and Middle 
East. Teheran.-April, 1951. Report I: Manpower Problems. Report II:.Co-operative Or- 
ganisation. Report III: Social Security. Geneva, ILO, 1950-1951. 

Julien, Charlés-André. Crisis and Reform in Frenoh North Africa. Foreign Afairs. 
April, 1951. ' l 

Perham, Margery. Colonial Government: Annotated Reading List on British Colonial. 


i Government. London, Oxford University Press. 1950. 








The British Problem in África. Foreign Affairs. July, 1951. 
Asia f 
Chang, C. M. Mao’s Stratagem of Land Reform. Foreign Afairs. July, 1951. 
China. The Agrarian Reform Law of the People’s Republic of China; together with 


‘other relevant documents. Peking, 1950. 
. Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conferencé. The Common Program, and other 


` Teoimnenta of the first plenary session. Peking, 1950. 


Japan. The Constitution of Japan and Criminal Laws, compiled in 1951. Tokyo, At- 
torney-General's Office, 1951. : 

Lee, Shu-Ching. Agrarianism and Social Upheaval in China. American Journal of 
Sociology. May. 1951. r sW 7 
'  Littlejohn, Justin. China and Communism. International E 1951. 

Mao Tsê-tung. On people's democratic dictatorship; together with his two speeches | 


‘delivered at the Preparatory Committee Meeting and the First Plenary Session of the 
` Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference. Peking, 1950. 


Mark, Max. Chinese Communism. Journal of Politics. May, 1951. 

Masani, M. R. Communist Party in India. Pacific Affairs. March, 1961. 

Scalapino, Robert A. Politics and Public Opinion in Japan. Foreign Pokey Reports. 
March 15, 1951. 


m Skinfer, G. William. Aftermath of Communist Liberation in the Chistutü Plain. 


Pacific Affairs. March, 1961. 

Tewksbury, Donald G. (comp.). Source Materials on Korean Politics and Ideologies. 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950. 

Van der Kroef, Justus M. The Indonesian Revolution in Retrospect. World Politics. 
: April, 1951. 

Van der Post, Laurens. Some, Conaiderations on the New South Asia. Political Quarterly. 
April-June, 1951. . 


; Latin America 


Johnson, John J. Foreign Factors n Dictatorship in Latin America. t- Pacute Historical 
Review. May, 1951. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS. 


The British Year Book of Interiational Law, 1949. (New York: Ozford University Press. 
1950. Pp. viii, 569. $8.50.) z ] 


- Among the twenty-six volumes of the always riellet British Year Book of Imer- 
nätional Law, the present issue is outstanding, not only because of the scholarship demon- 
strated by the individual contributors but by reason of the scope and balance of the vol- 


"ume as & whole. Some. of the most important contemporary problems of international , 


law, both public and private, and of international organization are lucidly treated, notably 
in the learned editor's masterly analysis of ‘Restrictive Interpretation and the Principle 
of Effectiveness in the Interpretation of Treaties,” and in an important essay -by Mr. 
Clyde Parry on "The Treaty Making Power of the United Nations.” Professor M. Mar- 
garet Ball has written an interesting comparative study on ‘‘The Organization of American 


`~ - 
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E iot P F 
States and the Council of Europe," and Sir Arnold D. McNair, in an essay on “Aspects of ` 
State Sovereignty,” has contributed a fragment of a historical study in whith the develop- 
ment of international law in England during the past three or four centuries will be traced 
through opinions of the Law Officers and other legal advisers of the Crown. There is the 
usual section devoted to notes on cases decided during the year by English courts, and 
the fourth of a valuable documentary series on tke constitutions of international organs 
and organizations edited, with commentary, by Mr. Parry. It is appropriate that a volume 
evidencing such. a ripe acholarship and containing such a wide range of topics should be 
dedicated to the dean of British international lawyers, Sir Cecil Hurst, in his eightieth 
year, and that it should be prefacad by an appreciation of his services to international 
law by cne of his successors as Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office, Sir W. E. Beckett. 
Everyone who has in any way been associated with Sir Cecil will agree in the writer'a 
tribute to his deep integrity and sincerity, his judicious spirit and tolerant outlook. In the 
midst of his indefatigable labors in the British Foreign Office, on the bench of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, and as first President of United Nations’ War Crimes 
Commission, Sir Cecil was nevertheiess able to find time to make substantial contributions _ 
to the public literature of international law in the fcrm of numerous addresses and articles, 
selections from which have recently appeared as International Law; The Collective Papers 
of Sir Cecil Hurst (London: Stevens, 1950).—LawEENCE Preuss, University of Michigan. 


‘Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy; Vol. 1, 1917-1924. Edited by Jane Dzcnas. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. xxi, 501. $7.00.) 


Students of international relations unfamiliar with the Russian language owe the 
editor of these documents on Soviet foreign policy a great debt. This first volume is to be 
followed by two others which will cover the period to 1941. The material assembled repre- 
sents items culled from various sources not readily available. Treaties and agreements 
already published in the League of Nations Treaty Series have not been included in this" 
collection because of their accessibility. Around three hundred documents are arranged 
in chronological order. They give almost in themselves a running account of Soviet 
diplomacy from the famous ‘‘Decree on. Peace" made on November 8, 1917, by the 
Congress of Soviets to an "Interview" by Chicherin on Anglo-Soviet Relations on January 
4, 1925. Considerable material ia presented on the attitudes of different Soviét leaders 
regarding the Brest-Litovsk Conference. There are significant documents on Allied Inter. | 
vention, on Soviet policy towards the new states of Europe, on the restoration of diplo- 
matic relations with European countries, on the Ganoa and The Hague Conferences, on 
the background for the resumption of diplomatic relations with China and on the various 
problemg confronting early Anglo-Soviet relations. With few, exceptions, the author de- 
liberately omits documents of the Communist party of the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munist International which deal with foreign policy on the ground that “their inclusion 
would extend the field too widely, making selection even more difficult.” It is regrettable 
that such a selection was not attempted because so much of the-history of Soviet foreign 
policy is inextricably interwoven with the history cf the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union and the Communist International. Even with these shortcomings, the volume is a 
most valuable reference work for students of international relations. Used in conjunction 
with Louis Fischer’s The Soviets in World Affairs, which has just been republished, this 
volume and the next one will be the standard works on this period of Soviet diplomacy 
for some time,— WrLLtAM B. Barus, University of Washington. . 


Canada in. World Affairs; Sepiember 1941 to May 1944. By C. C. LINGARD AND R. G. 
Trorrer. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 320. $3.50.): 


Canada.in World Affairs; From Normandy to Paris, 1944-1946. By F. H. Sowarp. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 859. $3.50.) 


With these volumes (vols. 3 and 4 ot Canada in World Affairs), the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs brings down to 1946 its annals of Canada’s foreign relations since 


A 


+ 
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1939. Prepared by competent historians for Canadian readers, these chronicles attempt to 
integrate the diplomatie story with military and domestio developments. They are based 
largely on wartime publications: government press releases, articles in popular magazines, 
and parliamentary debates. They are.most informing when they draw on the few scholarly 
monographs that exist on recent Canadian history. Striking to Americans is the preoccupa- 
tion of the authors with the status of Canada among the nations. Credit for military 


` achievement has been a sore subject with Canada in both wars. Far more substantial as a 


Canadian grievance is neglect of her civil representatives by the major powers. This is, 
not a mere matter of protocol or procedure; Canada resents the assumption that she will 
accept whatever programs Washington and London cook up. Canada does not prcpose to 
go it alone; she does ask to be consulted at the policy-making stage. This implies, of course, 
that Canada has and has had some specific foreign policies, The greatest weakness of both 
these books is the failure to atate those policies. Soward, who has represented Canada 
abroad, is helpful on matters of air transport and communications, but is almost.as vague 
as Lingard and Trotter on major issues. The basis of a positive Canadian foreign policy is 
never defined. The real problem in Canada is one of resolving internal stresses. Differences 
of tradition among groups in Canada have fostered an assortment of animosities to out- 


` gide powers and mutual tension within. But negative attitudes towards the US, the UK, 


the UN, and the USSR add up to nothing except isolation. Only in crisis is the stalemate 
broken. The one foreign policy on which Canadians can agree is the one that promotes a 
lucrative export market. The economy is specialized to the export of raw and semi- 
processed staples. Wars and post-war recovery periods supply moral licenses to subsidize 
exports heavily and thus to afford Canada its only occasions for full employment of labor 
and capital. The chapters by Soward on Canada’s economic contributions to victory and 
to recovery abroad contain some of the most instructive material in either volume.— 
Tuomas LzDvc, Oberlin College.  . 


War and the Minds of Men. By Frupmrrox S. Dunn. (New York: Published by Harper 
& Brothers for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1950. Pp. xvi, 115. $2.00.) 


. since wars began in the minds of men, iti is in the minds of men that the defenses 
sa pesos must be constructed... ."' 

In his War and the Minds of M en Professor Dunn has asked how the preamble of the 
UNESCO constitution can be implemented. He points out that there are two ways of 
organizing thought im the field of world affairs. The firet is the traditional approach—it 
focuses attention on the relations between states. The second deals with international 
politics as a phenomenon involving relations between peoples. This apprcach is emerging. 
It is disorderly and, as Mr. Dunn points out, full of abstract possibilities. The author 
points to the many difficulties encountered in the changing of men’s minds. He calls 
attention to the limitations of the means of communications between peoples and to the 
great percentage of the potential audience that lies beyond the range of mass communica- 


“tion. UNESCO was founded on the assumption that ite activities would reach the mass of 


men everywhere; but because of censorship, more than one-half of the world population 
is removed from the range of its operations. To change the basic attitudes of individuals, 
it is necessary to operate principally within and through primary ties and associations. 
- But the division of the globe into two worlds precludes operation upon vast groups of 
people in any primary way. ‘‘Working on -the minds of one half the world’s population to 
make them more pacific while the other half is waiting to dominate them would be an 


‘invidious occupation.” The author concludes that so long as the world is split into two 


blocs any program aimed at building the defenses of peace must have as ita initial purpose 
the defense of freedom. UNESCO must face many obstacles, but the author believes that, 
through the newer techniques of mass communication, much can be done in eliminating 
war through UNESCO techniques working on the minds of men.—RoxpxN DANGERFIELD, 

University of Illinois. pi , 
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A Manual of International Law. By GEORG ScHWARZENBERGER. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc. 1951. Pp. lii, 428. $5.50.) 


Americen issue of the second edition (published under the auspices of the London 
Institute of World Affairs) of this English text. 


` Constitution of the United Nations; "Analysis of Structure and Function. Bx Aur Rosa. 
(New York: Rinehart and Co. 1950. Pp. 236. $3.00.) - 


] ‘A professor of international law at the Poiveniy of Copenhagen analyzes the UN 
Charter; foreword by Trygve Lie. 


` 


^ 


A Plan for Peace. By GRENVILLE CLARK. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1950. Pp. x, 83. 
$1.00.) 


Suggestions by & prominent lawyer for general disarmament, through world federation 
of universe] membership, and basie revision of the United Nations Charter to that end. 


Strengthening the Framework of Peace; A Study of Current Proposals for Amending, De- 
veloping, or Replacing Present International Institutions for the Maintenance of Peace. 
By Aran pz Russert. (London and New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
1950. Pp. xiii, 225. $4.00.) 


A volume which summarizes proposals for.world peace—rigidly selected but representa- 
tive—by a lecturer in citizenship at the University of Leeds. 


The Return From Babel. By GugALD M. Spuina. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1951. 
Pp. xxvi, 188. $3.50.) 


Presents a pragmatic approach to “one world.” A revolution in social attitudes would 
be guided by “the interpreter class"; nationalism would be disearded for less artificial 
groupings; imperialism would give way to economic regionalism. The specific roles of 
Germany, Soviet Russia and the United States are discussed. 


The Beginnings of Diplomacy; A Soctological Study of Intertribal and International Rela- 
tions, By Raanarn Numauin. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1950. Pp. 372. $12.00.) 


A study of the social problems of diplomacy among primitive peoples, by a Finnish 
diplomat. Primitive customs concerning war, peace-making and alliances, diplomats and 
envoys, and international trade are examined. There is a fifty-page bibliography. 


Unesco; Peace in the Minds of Men. By TEEODORE BESTERMAN. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1951. Pp. xi, 133. $2.50.) 


A brief account of Unesco’s origin, accomplishments, aims and difficulties, by a former 
head of the organization’s Department for Exchange of Information. In addition to a 
select general bibliography, a selected list of documents and publications is provided at 
the end of esch chapter. The Appendix contains tke Constitution of Unesco. 


Foundations of National Power; Readings on World Politics and American Security. 
Eprrep sy Haroub AND Marcarst Sprout. (New York: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc. 1951. Pp. xxiv, 810. $6.90.) 


Second and completely revised edition of & book of readings « on world politios and 
American security first published in 1945. 


. The United States in World A fairs, 1960. By RICKARD P. STEBBINS AND THE RESEARCH 
Srarr oF THE CouncIL on Forntan RELATIONS. (New York: Published by Harper 
& Brothers for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1951. Pp. xii, 500. $5.00.) 


Fifth volume in the Council's postwar series of annual surveys of American foreign 
policy. In addition to the comprehensive and balanced summary, the volume also contains . 
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a twenty-fòur page selected, topioaliy arranged bibllograpby, and a igan of world ' 
^ eventa. x ae uie 


“A Short History of American Diplomacy. Br L. ETHAN ELuis. Mets York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1951. Pp. x, 604. , $5.00.) 
Text for a semester course, 


Current Issues in Foreign Economic Assistance. PREPARED BY THE STAFF OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES GROUP or vHE Brooxrnes Instrrurion. (Washingzon, D. C.: 
- Brookings Institution. 1951. Pp. vi, 103. $1.00.) 


A study of the development and'operation of American foreign assistance programs, ` 
and an analysis of the key issues. This i is & preliminary statement, to be followed sometime 
later by a fuller publication. 


Career Ambassador. By WruLand L. BRAULAC. ird York: Macmillan Company: 1951. 
Pp. 262. $3.50.) 


Autobiographical account of twenty-seven years in the United States Foreign Service.. 
After various assignments in Latin America, the author served as Consul General and 
Counselor of the Embassy in Spain from 1041 to 1944, and later as Ambassador to Para- 
guay and to Colombia., He has recently been appointed Ambassador to Peru. ' 


American Imperialiam. By Vicron Pario. (New York: International Pubkshers. 1951. 
, Pp. 256. $2.75.) 


A treatment of American Seeded fo the Communist point of view, with empha- 
‘ais on trusts, exploitation, and Jim Crow. Lenin's definition of imperialism is accepted on — 
the first page, and the rest of the book i is cut to thet pattern. ; F N 


- Le Problème del’ Union Européenne. Bx OLIVIER pan (Paris: Éditions de la Baconniðre. 
1950. Pp. 382.) - 


«. A well-documented plea for economic union of Europe under a legally crgenized higher 
- political authority, with a thorough discussion of attempts at economic and political union 
since the days before the Second World War, such as the Briand (1929) ‘and Churchill 
(1940) proposals. Also discussed are the. efforts tc effect regional economic unifications— 
Commission Économique Européenne, Benelux, Franco-Italian Customs Union, Schuman 
and Marshall Plans, Council of Europe, eto. ».7.5. ~ 


Documenta on Regional Organizations outside Western Europe, 1940-1943; (London ‘and 
New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1950. Pp. vii, 85. a 


* Texts of sixteen documents, without commentaries. 


Peacemaking in Perspective; From Potsdam to Paria, By F. W. Prox. . (Oxtord: Pen-in- 
Hand. 1950. Pp. 251.) 


This diplomatic history of the last.few years from the Potsdam, London and "Moscow ^ 
conferences in 1945 to the Paris Conference of 1949 (with several maps of disputed areas) 
is truly a “handbook of peace-making in our time. ” A good index facilitates tae use of this 
admirable survey, written by a conscientious and gifted historian who unfortunately died 
soon after the completion of this work. r.T.x. 


Zwischen. Hitler und Stalin, 1989-1946. By Persa KrxzisT. (Bonn: x LL 
~ 1950. Pp. 844.) 


' 2 The author worked closely with Ribbentrop for some time and played en Sairaat 
role in prewar German foreign relations; he was also one of the leading officials of Rosen- 
: berg’s Osiministerium. In spite of his overweening self-confidence and right»ousness, hia 
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account of German-Soviet relations during the period of Soviet neutrality, the transfer of 
Germans from Bessarabia, the German policy in the occupied territory of the East, and 
certain Soviet attempts at peace negotiations allegedly made in Stockholm between 1943 
and 1945, must be considered as a contribution to the history of Germany's Eastern 
policy and should not be overlooked by those who are working’in this field. r.T.g. -` 


Mémorial Antonesco; Le IIIe Homme de V Axe. Collection ‘Documents Politiques." (Paris: 
' Éditions de Ja Couronne. 1950. Pp. 215.) . 


A history of the “Conducator” and of the German-Rumanian alliance. The reports of 
Antonesco’s conversations with Mussolini and Hitler have the ring of probability, and 
several hitherto unknown secret attempts to arrive at peace negotiations during the last 
war are revealed. But much about Hitler’s alleged confidences regarding his prewar 
pclicy—for instance, Czechoslovakian-Soviet collaboration—lacks confirmation from 
other sources. F.T.E. 


Ckronique de la Guerre Froide, 1947-1948. Br Cra. Carton DB WIRE. “Bruxelles! Ad. 
Gomaere. 1950. Pp. 448.) 


^A topically arranged reprint of the author's weekly comments on foreign affairs pub- 
lished between May 25, 1947, and August 8, 1949; in La Libre Belgique. The author còm- 
ments on practically every. significent political issue of the years from 1947 to 1949 and 
emerges as & well-informed and alert observer. F.T.B. 


Guerra diplomatica in Estremo Oriente, 1914-1981. By Mario Toscano. (Milan: Giulio 
Einaudi Editore. 1950. 2 vols. Pp. 428, 508.) 


This work by Italy’s leading historian on modern diplomatic history will probably long 
remain one of the standard works on Far Eastern ciplomatic history. Besides making use 
of printed source materials, it is based on research, in London and Paris archives, in the 
Library of the League of Nations at Genev, and in the- former Japan Institute in Berlin. 
F.T.B. 


Ths British Territories in East and Central diria 1946-1950. PUBLISHED BY THB Ceonra, l 
OrrtrcE. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1950. Pp. 166.) 


‘A survey covering the Somaliland Protectorate, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzi- 
bar, Pemba, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The principal topics are political progress 
since the war, regional collaboration and liaison with the United Kingdom, finance and 
commerce, natural resources, education and community development, living conditions, 
and social services. r.T.E. 


Freedom and Authority in French West Africa. By Rosset DzanaviauETTE. (New York: 
Published by the Oxford University Press for the International African Institute. 
1950.-Pp. vii, 152. $2.50.) . 


Translation of & work published in 1046 under the title Service Africain. The discussion 
is centered on the Cercle Commandant and his relations with the native societies. The- 
author has had long experience in the French ‘colonial service and was at one time High 
Commissioner for the French Cameroons. OX i 


E 


De yarlemenidire geschiedenis van he: indonesische, PE By A. STEMPELS. (Amster- 
dam: N. V. de Arbeiderspers. 1950. Pp. xi, 317.) 


The first part of this work traces the four years of debates on the Indonesian question 
in the Dutch Parliament from October, 1945, to the decisive vote on December 21, 1949. 
The second part is a who's who of the principal speskerg—''de personen van het parlemen- 
. taire drama.” Contained in.the appendices are the radio address of Queen Wilhelmina on 
December 7, 1042, the agreement of Linggadjati, and the '"Uniestatuut." r.T.s. 
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ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


H. ARTHUR BTEINER! 
. University of California (Los Angeles) 
ARTICLES , 
O5 > fatesnational Politics and National Policies 
General 


MeLachlan, Donald. The Death of Diplomacy. Twentteth Century. March, 1951. 
Propaganda i in World Politics. [A Symposium by Saul K. Padover, et al.] Columbia 
Journal of International Affairs. Spring, 1951. 


United States 


Cohen, Benjamin V. The Impact of the United Nationa. on United States Foreign 
Policy. International Organization. May, 1951. ` 

Fifield, R. H. American Foreign Policy in the Far East, 1045-1950. World Affairs 
(London). April, 1951. 

Haffner, Sebastian. American Rearmament. Twentieth Century. June, 1951. 

Kennan, George F. Lectures on Foreign Policy. I. How New Are Our Problems? 
II. The N ational Interest of the United States. Ilinois Law Review. J anuary—February, 
1951. 

Marcy, Car] and Wilcox, Francis O. Conan and the United Nations. Foreign Policy 
Reports. May 15,1951. — 

Neumann, Robert G. La Vie Politique Américaine et la Politique Trtrure des 
États-Unis. Politique Étrangère. January-February, 1951. 

Trudeau, Brig.-Gen. A. G. Some Military Aspects of American Statecraft, Military 
Review. June, 1951. ` 


Latin America 


Thorning, Joseph F. Latin American Reaction to the Korean Situation. World Affairs 
: (Washington). Spring, 1951. 
` Warren, Harris G. (Editor). Economic Diplomacy with Latin America. Inter-American 
Economic Affairs. Spring, 1951. g 


Commonwealih of Nations 


Friedmann, W. Australian Foreign Polioy. International Affairs. July, 1951. ; 

Gary, Howard C. The Question of Grain for India. Far Eastern Survey. March 21, 
1951. 

Hamidullah, M. La Politique Étrangère du Pakistan et Son Arrióre-Plan. Politique 
Étrangère. March-April-May, 1951. 

Keppel-Jones, Arthur. South Africa and the High Commission Territories. Inlerna- 
tional Journal. Spring, 1951. 

Levi, Werner. India’s Foreign Policy. Fortnightly. April, 1951. 

Rose, Saul. Britain’s International Policy. World Affairs (London). April, 1951. 

Whittingham-Jones; Barbara. Parliament and Asia: South and Southeast. Quarterly 
Review. April, 1951. 

Wint, Guy. India and America, Twentieth Comey April, 1951. 


‘Western Europe 


Brockway, J. T. The Dutch and Indonesia. Fortnightly. June, 1951. 
Deschamps, Hubert. L'Union Frangaise. La Revue des Deux Mondes. April, 1951. 


1 Prepared with the assistance of Mr. Linford D. Riley, Jr. 
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Jucker, Ninetta 8. Italy: East or West? Political Quarterly. “April-June, 1951., 
Kirkpatrick, Daphne. The Spanish Problem. Twentieth Century. June, 1951. © 


Central and Eastern Europe 


Armstrong, Hamilton F. Eisennower's Right Flank. Foreign Affairs. July, 1051. 

Dijilas, H. E. Milovan. Yugoslav-Soviet relations. International Affairs. April 1951. 

East, W. Gordon. The New Frontiers of tlie Soviet Union. Foreign Affairs. July, 1951. 

Hamon, Léo. Principes de la Politique Extérieure Yougoslave. Politique Étrangere. 
Jenuary—February, 1951. 

McNeill, William H. Greece: A Permanent Crisis? Foreign Policy Reports. April 15, 
1981. 

Meyrowitz, Henri. Le Réarmement de Visage et la Charte des Nations Unies., 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire. March, 1951. © : 

Pinon, René. L'Allemagne et l'Europe. La Revue des Deuz Mondes. May, 1951. 

Rudzinski, Alexander W. The Infuence of the United Nations on Soviet Policy. Inter- . 
national Organization. May, 1951. 

Thomas, G. B. Western Diplomacy and the Satellites. Twentieth Century. June, 1951. 


Middle Kast and Africa 


‘Barton, Sir William P. U.S.A., ‘Comménwealth and Muslim World. Fortnightly. May, 
1951. 

Bloch, Charles. Le Proche-Orient dans la Crise Internationele Actuelle. Politique 
Étrangère. January-February, 1951. 

Landau, Rom. Morocco and the Crisis. Fortnightly. May, 1951. 

K” Ierabl et le Proche-Orient. Politique Étrangére. March-April-May, 1951. 


Far East 


Aristeides. The Chinese Aircraft in Hong Kong. International Law SOHO. April 
1951. 

Beioff, Max. Soviet Policy in China. International Affairs. July, 1961. 

Buss, Claude Á., Dulles, John Foster, and Seidensticker, Edward G. Making Peace 
with Japan. Far Eastern Survey. June 18, 1951. 

Fitzgerald, C. P. The Chinese Revolution and the West. Pacific Affairs. March, 1951. 

Harper, N. D. Australia, Japan, anc Korea. Far Eastern Survey. April 18, 1951. 

Kirby, E. Stuart. The British and the Chinese. Far Eastern Survey. April 18, 1951. 

Limb, Ben C. The Pacific Pact:-Looking Forware or Backward? Foreign Affairs. 
July, 1951. 

Thever, James R. Japanese Opinion on the Far-Eastern Conflict. Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Spring, 1951. 

van der Post, Laurens, Some Conraidergtions on the New Bouth Asia. Political Quarterly. 
April-June, 1951. . 


: International Economie Policy 
General d 

Alexandrowicz, C. H. International Trado and Tariffs at Torquay. World Afairs 
(London). April, 1951. 

Current Problems in International Trade. [A Symposium by John H. Williams, et al.] 
American Economic Review. May, 1951. 

The International Movement of Gold and Dollars in 1950. Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
March, 1951. 

T renda i in International Trade and Payments. Federal Reserve Bulletin. April, 1951. 


Technical Assistance, Foreign Investment and Poini Four 


Baster, James and Thorp, Willard. Point Four: Developrient of Backward Areas. 
American Economic Review. May, Teoh 


` 
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Fitsgerald-Lee, G. Commonwealth Resources and the Point Four Program. World 
-Affairs (London). April, 1951. 
- Fox, Annette Baker. International Organisation for Colonial Pexeupment World 
Politics. April, 1951. ; 
' Hoyt, Elizabeth E. Want Development i in Undeveloped Areas: Journal of Political - 
Economy. June,-1951. 
Orchard, John E. ECA and the Dependent Territories. Geographical Review. January, 
- 1951. 
: Mende, Tibor. A New European Attitude i in Asia. II. -Point’4 and the Colombo Plan. 
Fortnightly: March, 1951. i 
Patch, Buel W. Future of Foreign Aid. Edsiorial Research Reports. May 3, 1951. 
Phelps, D. M. Technology vs. Investment in Foreign Economie Development. Michi- 
gan Business Review. May, 1951. 
Pizen, Samuel. The International lavatinent Position of the U. 8. Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. April 2, 1951. 
Rockefeller, Nelson A. Widening Boundaries or National Interest. Foreign Affairs 
July, 1951. : Du 


Tuberadtionsl Law . -— 


Boggs, S. Whittemore. Delimitation of Seaward Areas iade National Jurisdiction. 
American Journal of International Law. April, 1951. 
Boggs, 8. Whittemore. National Claims in Adjacent Seas. Geographical Review. Apri, 
1951. 
Daniel, Price. Sovereignty and Ownership in the Marginal Sea; Baylor Law Review. 
. Winter, 1951. 
Deener, David R. Titeniational Law Provisions in Post- World Wer II Constitutions. 
Corneli Law Quarterly. Spring, 1951. 
Domke, Martin. On the Extraterritorial Effect of Foreign Expropriation Decrees. 
Western Political Quarterly. March, 1951. - ` 
Hyde, Charles Cheney. The International Law of the Texas Tidelands Case. Baylor 
Law Review. Winter, 1951. 1 
. Jiménez de Aréchaga, Eduardo. Organización de la Comunidad Internacional Revista 
de Derecho Internactonal. December, 1950. 
.Kahn, E. The International Court's Advisory Opinion on the International Status of 
South-West Africa. International Law Quarterly. January, 1951. 
Kobey, Eugene F. International Law—Recognition and Non-Recognition of Foreign 
Governments. Marquette Law Review. Spring, 1951. E 
Laun, Kurt v. The Legal Status of Germany. American Journal of International Law. 
April, 1951. 
e Schechtman, Joseph B. Decline of the International Protection of Minority Rights. 
Western Political Quarterly. March, 1951. 
Beidl-Hohenvelden, Ignas. Extraterritorial Effects of Confiscations and Expropria- 
tions. Michigan Law Review. April, 1951. - ; 
' . Tucker, R. W. The Interpretation of War Under Present International Law. Interna- 
tional Law Quarterly: January, 1951. 
- Wright, Quincy. International Law and Power Politics. Measure. Spring, 1951. 
Young, Richard. The Legal Status of Submarine Areas Beneath the High Beas. 
American J ournal of International Law. April, 1951. 


i 


' International Organisation . 
United Nationa: General 


Ball, M. Margaret, Bloc Voting in the General Assembly. Internaiional Organization. 
February, 1951. 

Fox, William T. R. The United Nations in the Era of Total Diplomacy. International 
Organization. May, 1951. . 
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Goodrich, Carter. The United Nations ‘Conference on Resources, International Or- 

ganization. February, 1951. 
- Goodrich, Leland M. Development of the Général iets. International Concilia- 

tion. May, 1951. i 

Holland, Sir, Robert. Under the United Nations Flag. International Journal. Spring, : 
1951. 

Liang, Yuen-li. Who Are the Non-Members of the United Nations? American J ournal 
of International Law. April, 1961. 

Popper, David H. An Appraisal of the Fifth General Assembly. World Affairs (Wash-: 
ington). Spring, 1951. 


United Nations: Specialized Agencies | X. ue Tur 


Kindleberger, Charles P. Brotton Woods ‘Reappraised. drdernational Organization. 
February, 1951. 

Laves, Walter H. C. UNESCO and the Achievement of Peace. Political Quarterly. 
April-June, 1951. 

. Renouf, Alan. The Abortive Charter for an International Trade Organization. Ca- 
nadian Bar Review. January, 1951. 

Ristelhueber, Rene. The International Refuges Organization. International Conctlia- 
tion. April, 1951. 

Sulkowski, Joseph. Competence of the International Labor Organization Under the 
Urited Nations System: American Journal of International Law. April, 1951. 


Regional Organizations 


An Analysis of the Schuman Plan. Department of State Bulletin. April 2,1951. : 

Carleton, William G. What of the Council of Europe? Virginia Quarterly Review. 
Spring, 1951. 

Crosland, Anthony. Prospects for the Council of Europe. Political Quarterly. April- 
June, 1951. 

Henry, Noël: Vers une Europe Fédérée.—I. La Revue des Deux Mondes. April 15, 1951. 

Whitaker, Arthur P. Development of American Regionalism: The Organisation of 
American States. International Conciliation. March, 1951. 


Military and Security Questions 


De Weerd, H. A. Lessons of the Korean War. Yale Review. Binme 1951. 
Hayes, Carlton J. H. A Defense of Atlantio Solidarity. Thought. Spring, 1951. 
Lee, Asher. Air Lessons of Kores. Twentieth Century. March, 1951. 
Psychological Warfare in Korea; an Interim Re»ort. Public Opinton Quarterly. Spring, 
1961. i 
The Satellite Armed Forces. World Today. June, 1951. 
Thayer, Kathleen. The Myth o? Eastern Manpower. Yale Review. Summer, 1951. 


DOCUMENTS 


Austria. Federal Chancellory. Central Bureau for ERP Affairs. Austria and the ERP, 
10th Quarterly Report for the Period October 1 to December 31, 1950... . Vienna, March, 
1961. 

British Information Services. Reference Division. Britain’ 8 ; Overseas Investments and 
Liabilities. New York, British Information Services, 1951. (1D`1056). ; "E: 

. Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of American States. 
Final Act signed at Washington, April 7, 1951. Department of State Bulletin, April 9, 1951. 

International Court of Justice. Reporta of Jüdgmente, Advisory Opinions and Orders. 
Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case. Order of October 4th; 1950 (I.C.J. Reports 1950. Sales 
no. 49). Ibid., Order of January 10th, 1951 (I.C.J. Reports 1951. Bales no. 55). 

Case concerning Rights of Nationals of the United States of America 
in Moroceo. Order: ‘of November 22nd, 1950 (I.C.J. Reporta 1950. Sales no, 51). 
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"Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case. Judgment of November 20th, 1950 
(I.C.J. Reports 1950. Sales no. 50). Ibid., Judgment of November 27th, 1950 (I.C.J. Re- 
ports 1950. Sales no. 52). Ibid., Order of January 8rd, 1951 (I.CJ. Reports 1951. Sales 
no. 54). 

Reservations to the Convention on Genocide. Order of Deine let, 
' 1950 (L.C.J. Reports 1950. Sales no. 53). 

' — International Labour Coríference, 84th Session (Geneva, 1951). Industrial Relations. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1951. 

Netherlands. Eighth Report by the Government of the Netherlands on Oneida 
and Progress under the European Recovery Program, covering the Period April 10 and 
including June, 1950. The Hague, September 1, 1950. 

Organisation. for European Economic Cooperation. European Economie Cooperation, 
“a Survey, n.p., 1951. 

Organization for European Economio Cooperation: Two Years of Economic 
Cooperation. Paris, 1950. 

Organization of American States. Becretary-General. Report for the Financial Year 
1949-1950. Annals of the Organization of American States, vol. 8, no. 1 (1951). 

Royal Institute of International Affairs. Documents on Regional Organizations Out- 
side Western Europe, 1940-1949. London, New York, 1950. 

United Nations. Food and Agriculture Organisation. Constitution, Rules and Regula- 
tions. Rome, 1951. 

General Assembly. Resolutions of the International Law Äasociation concern- 
ing Nationality and Statelessness, the Development and Codificatión cf International 
Law, and the Illegal Use of Force. United Nations,.1951 (Doc. A/1785, 6 March 1951). 
International Law Commission. Memorandum concerning a Draft 
Code of Offenses against the Peace and Security of Mankind. United N ations, 1950 (Dos. 
A/CN.4/89, 24 November, 1950). 
Secretariat. Non-self-governing Territories. Summaries and Analyses of In- 
formation Transmitted to the Secretary-General during 1950. Vol. III: Special Study on 
Education. United Nations, 1951 (Doc. ST/TRI/SER.A/5/Add.2).: 
Department of Public Information. Handbook of the United Nations 
. and the Specialized Agencies. Third edition. United Nations, 1951. 
Statistical Office. Demographic Yearbook, 2d Issue, 1949-1950. United 
' Nations, 1950 (Sales no.: 1951. XIIL.1). i 
Statistical Yearbook, 1949-1950. United Nations, 1950 (Sales 












































no.: 1950. X VIL2). ; 
Technical Assistance Board. The Expanded REE of Technical Assist- 
ance for Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. . . . United Nations, 

1951. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation. Agreement on the 
Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials, with Annexes, Lake Suc- 
cesa, 22nd-November. 1950. Cind. 8171. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1951. 

Draft Programme for 1952 Proposed by the Executive Board. Paris, UNESCO, 





1951. ; 
United States. Congress. House. Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assistance. Letter from 
the Secretary of State transmitting the First Report regarding the Yugoslav Emergency 
Relief Assistance Program. .. . 82nd Congress, Ist Seasion, House Doe. 112. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1961. 

Committee on Appropriations. Department of State Appropri- 
ations for 1952, Hearings... . 82nd Congress, lst Session. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1951. 























Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
United States Relations with International Organisations. Fourth Meeting of Consulta- 
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tion of, Foreign Ministers of the American Republics. ... 82nd Congress, lst Session, 
House Report No. 210. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs. Control of Exports to Soviet 

Bloc. Report of the Special Subcommittee. . . . June 9, 1951. 82nd Congress, 1st Session, 

Committee Print. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. . 

- The Mutual Security Program for Fiscal Year 1952. 
Basic Data supplied by the Executive Branch. . . . 82nd Congress, 1st Session, Committee 

Print. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. Soviet Atomic Espionage... 

82nd Congress, Ist Session, Committee Print. Weshington, Government Printing Office, 

1851. 



































Senate. Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
Administration of Overseas Activities of the Government. Hearings... on 8. 1166... 
82nd Congress, 1st Session. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. 

i — Committees on Armed Services and Foreign Relations. Com- 

pilation of Certain Published Information on the Military Situation in the Far East. 82nd 

Congress, Ist Session, Committee Print. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. 

Military Situation in the Far East. Hearings [on]. 

the Relief of General of the Army Douglas MacArthür.... Parts 1—4 [May 3-June 27, 

1951]. 82nd Congress, Ist Session. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. 

Committee on Foreign Relations. Tensions within the Soviet 

Union. Prepared at the Request of Senator Alexander Wiley. ... 82nd Congress, ist 

Session, Committee Print. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. 

Department of State. Analysis of Torquay Protocol of Accession, Schedules, 

and Related Documents. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade negotiated at Torquay, 

England, September, 1950-April, 1051. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. 

(Pub. 4209). 



































Confuse and Control. Soviet. Techniques in Germany. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1951. (Pub. 4107). 
Draft Japanese Peace Treaty. Press Release No. 616 (July 11, 1951). 














Mimeo. 








Mutual Security for the Free World. Washington, Government Print- 

ing Office, 1851. (Pub. 4210). : 
Second Semiannual Report to Congress on the Mutual Defense Assist- 
anca Program, April 6, 1950, to October 6, 1950. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1951. (Pub. 4190). ` 
3 United States Participation in the United Nations. Report by the 
President to the Congress for the Year 1950. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1951. (Pub. 4178). 
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Advisory Committee on Personnel. An Improved System for the Con- 
duct of Foreign Affairs, a Report to the Secretary of State . . . , August, 1950. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1950. 

Division of Library and Reference Services. Overseas Information Pro- 
grams of tho United States Government; a Bibliography. ... Washington, 1951. (Bibliog- 
raphy no. 58). 

Economie Cooperation Administration. Eleventh Report.to Congress... for 
the Quarter ended December 31, 1950. 82nd Congress, Ist Session, . House Doo. 115. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. 

The Program of the Joint Commission on Rural Havonstenetion in 
China. Ita Organisation, Accomplishments and Casona for Rural Reconstruction Else- 
where in Asia. Washington, 1951. ` 

High Commissioner for Germany. 6th Quarterly Report on Germany (January 
1-March 31, 1951). Frankfurt/Main, March 31, 1951. 
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- International Development Advisory Board. Partners in Progress; & Report- 
to the President. March, 1951. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. 
: Tariff Commission. Operation of the Trade Agreements Program, Third Re- 
port, April, 1949~June, 1950. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. (Report no. 
172). 

Yugoslavia. Ministerstvo Inostranih Dela. White Book on Aggressive Activities of the 
Governments of the USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
: Albania towards Yugoslavia. Belgrade, 1981. 


POLITICAL THEORY, RESEARCH AN D METHODOLOGY 


From Wealthto Welfare; The Evolution of Liberalism. By Harty K, Girverz. (Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 321. $5.00.) . , 


This ig yet another learned, kindly, and painstaking ‘‘third force" book with most of 
the usual characteristics of its species. The organization, however, is rather unusual. The 
book is divided sharply into two parts. In one, “classical” liberalism is carefully dissected 
under a rather interesting and ‘suggestive classification: (1) The Psychological Creed; 
(2) The Problem of Motivation; (8) The Political Creed (in several chapters); (4) The 
Economic Creed. In the second half the same thing is done all over again, though not in- ` 
as clean-cut fashion, for ‘(Contemporary Liberalism.” The present reviewer has worked so’ 
much in this field and reviewed so many similar books that his appetite is perhaps un- - 








„fairly jaded. But the whole school which this volume represents is so much of a pattern 


that what can be'said of one comes close to being relevant for all. I cannot help feeling that 
a great deal of energy is still being devoted in this country to flogging dead horses. Who 
really believes in pure laissez faire or utilitarianism? Who is against all forms of welfare 
expenditure? Who considers the consumer a self-contained and wholly self-determining 
unit? Who thinks the system necessarily self-adjusting? Certainly not John Jewkes. I 
question whether even Hayek would fit my catalogue. This issue goes much deeper. And 
here I think we come to the basic weakness of the "third force" school—the failure to re- 
late political analysis to economic life. For example, on page 99 it is admitted that in 


_ order to-get democracy mere popular suffrage does not suffice. Among other things (in 


rather a good list), the “voters must be frée of coercion.” But what about economic 


. coercion from a highly centralized state ot union? “Monopoly” receives the usual lam- 


' basting. But what about union monopoly? The-paradox again re-appears in the discussion 


of Bertrand Russell on page 222. Another typical wedkness is the thinness of the eco- 
nomics. The non-capitalist sources of business cycles are wholly ignored. So also is the fact | 
that the instinct of workmanship can be a restrictive force, or that war and struggle can 
just as often be the result of good intentions and understanding (on both sides) as of 
selfishness and greed. It is differences of opinion às to means that can ‘bring two saints to 
blows—even though they are both agreed as to ends. Mr.’Girvetz should realize that there 


. is a wholly different school of capitalist analysis.in being which does not stem from the 


pure utilitarianism he criticises: It is perhaps noteworthy that his bibliography contains 
no mention of Professor Frank H. Knight. Much has happened since 1940 of which Mr. 
Girvetz does not seem aware. Events have modified many capitalist certainties, to be ` 
sure, but also many socialist ones. The task is not to be solved by amiable platitude but 
by specific and informed discussion-—cast not merely in static but in dynamic terms.— 
Davi» McCorp Wzrenr, University of Virginia. 


Men of Good Hope; A Story of American Progressives. By DANIEL AARON. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. xiv, 329. $4.50.) 


Dr. Aaron believes that the progressive tradition requires rehabilitation, being “our- ` 
rently under-attack by both liberals and anti-liberals.” This opinion introduces a volume 
“about progressives’? which may raise questions in the minds of readers who do not read 
such works ás a sedative, and wonder what their actual relationship to the present may 
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' be. They may be interested in knowing who, precisely, these critics of the progressives 
treated are, and how much serious attention they merit. Dr’ Asron’s pages rarely carry 
citations of other writers, and, for all thé confidence one may have in his scholarly equip- 
ment and ability, his rather meager bibliography is difficult to assay. Men of Good Hope 
is composed of individual essays, featuring Emerson and Theodore Parker as “precursors” 
of the progressive tradition, and Henry George, Bellamy, Lloyd, Howells, and Veblen, as 
“prophetic agitators.” If these worthies adequ&tely represent progressivism, then it must 
be defined as a catalytic agency, rather than as a primary force. This theory—for Dr. 
Aaron is only moderately helpful—would seem to be supported by the third section of his 
work, “Latter-day Progressives,” which features Theodore Roosevelt and Brooks Adams 
as “pseudo-progreasives.”’ Possibly Roosevelt and Adams are conceived as judgments on 
pre-World War I progressivism, which gave thé former so much scope for development. 
In his "In Retrospect: 1912-1960," Dr. Aaron elects to concedé the nafveté and primness 
of nineteenth century progressive proposals, but urges the values in their humanistic 
philosophy, the native tone which strengthens their analyses of social conditions. It would . 
surely have been desirable to have a more substantial contrast with the philosophy and 
views of the progressives proper—that is, those who operated during the. Progressive Era 
and who are briefly dismissed as pragmatists. Dr. Aaron brings such progressives as La 
Follette and Charles Edward Russell into the picture with what seems to this reviewer & 
striking casualness, all things considered, and Randolph Bourne in a way, that is utterly . 
unilluminating. He i imagines the muckrakers to have been not particularly literate, and 
prone to “passionate abandon," as no doubt in the cases of Steffens, Robert Huntér, and 
Gustavus Myers. Now it seems generous to assume that Dr. Aaron knows that these 
opinions are not held by all students of the time and tradition. The point is not that he 
holds his confuaing—and perhaps confused—ideas; they may be a matter of opinion, and 
he may be right. The point is that he has not deemed it necessary to join issue on such 
questions as involve the real energies of progressivism. Eesaya i in the field, however skill- 
fully organized, however felicitously phrased, must remain indecisive, so long as they 
tend to treat themes in liberalism as academic exercises, and steer shy of bold statement 
and relevant reference ——Lovis FILLER, University of Bristol. 


Philosophical Foundations of English Socialism. By Apam B. ULAM. eee Harvard 
University Press. 1951. Pp. 173. $3.75.) 


At the outset, Mr. Ulam states that “This book is neither a ‘stacy of the British 
Labour Party nor a systematic account of its present policies. Having entered upon a 
study of some of the theoretical sources of English socialism I found myself compelled to 
corament, however briefly,-on the intellectual atmosphere, policies, and dilemmas sur- 
rounding the Welfare State. as conceived and built by English socialists.” At the other 
terminus of the book he stipulates that English socialism “represents a definite stage in 
the development of political democracy; & stage prepared and analysed by the idealism 
of philosophers and economists of whom many were nonsocialist or antisocialist in their 
beliefs.” A further delimitation is suggested by the title. The several elements thus speci- 
fied find their places in the volume. After a brief, able introduction, which is concerned’ 
with the place, meaning, and relevance of political theory per se, the author deals with two 
major ideological formulations which have resulted from contemporary conditions of 
pojitical and economic relationships: the idealism of Green, Bradley, and Bosanquet, and ` 
the formulae of British socialism from the Fabians onward. Other ideological factors are 
briefly considered but, on the whole, selected “foundations” only are analyzed. At the 
‘same time, the nexus between idealism as a philosophical foundation and socialism re- 
maina somewhat unclear. Partly, it is established by defning idealism broadly as, for 
example, “a projection of man’s moral self, a necessary means and implementation of his 
full development.” A connection between the two is also discovered in the strong moral 
convictions of British socialists, but “a hankering after spiritual satisfaction" by .the 
Fabians is only superficially coincidental with the idealism of a Green and may more 
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easily be traced to the Chapel. Indeed, Mr. Ulam notes that ‘The link with idealism is 
tenuous” and that later socialists, especially Laski, reject the link explicitly. In a chapter 
entitled '"The State and Neo-Idealism,” he does find a more specific merger in that revival 
of idealism for which A. D. Lindsay has been largely responsible, but this hardly out- 
weighs the pragmatism of the more typical Labour Party member. The-thesis that the 
book suggests thus arises from analogy rather than demonstration. It is that in spite of 
pragmatism, general disinterest in organic features of the state and apparent disavowal of 
idealism, a movement such as British socialism which is vitally concerned with moral 
values and with broad social attitudes and programs is perforce tinged with idealism— 

. isn’t the modern state, whether democratic or hon-demooratic, assuming functions 
aud powers which would indicate, consciously or unconsciously, an acceptance of this 
basic premise of idealism [the state as a necessary implement of individual moral develop- 
ment]?"—Tuowas P. JENKIN, University of California (Los Angeles). 


An Introduction to Politics. By R. H. Sourav. (New York: Longmans, Crecn Company. 
1951. Pp. ix; 328. $3.25.) 


Accurately named, written by a Sometime Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford, now 
Professor of Political Science in the American University of Beirut, this book should fill 
a real need in introductory college courses. It discusses the principles of politics against 
an informed background and in context of the present day, with none of the all too com- 
mon academic aridity. It offers to the genéral undergraduate, in well organized and highly 
readable form, a generally sound orientation in fundamentals of the state as having ref- 
erence both to the conflict of ideas and to the recent evolution of political structures. While 
not a guide to practical citizenship in the sense of taking the beginner by the hand and 
trying simply to interest him in elementary procedures—necessary though this task often 
is—it should serve the more significant aim of expounding the foundations of belief. "We 
are nó longer told, as we were a century ago, that ‘Natural Rights is nonsense upon 
stilte' " (p. 141). The validity of a democratic rationalism is here made clear, as against 
the irrational and extreme relativism which lies, for example, at the root of fascism. ‘The 
problem of politics, as Leacock says, is that of ‘the unsolved riddle of social justice’. . 
but the student of politics will not... believe that his search for right is a mere will-o'- 
the-wisp,” or that men and women may rightly become “mere means to ends in which 
they do not share" (pp. 10,.14). Thus the Kantian dictate and especially the idealism of 
T. H. Green shine through. At the same time, and hardly consistent with the argument, 
is the bald assertion that '"The'doctrine of the general will is based, in fact, upon the 
assumption that there is someone—the state—who knows better than we do what is 
really good for us” (pp. 151-2). This is only one variation of the doctrine of-the general 
will, much of which is, in fact, fundamental to the gist of what Soltau maintains. In the 
same connection may be mentioned an occasional appearance of hasty or unnecessarily 
oversimplified generalization, such as the ‘statement that the idea of natural rights “origi- 
nated in ancient Rome” (p. 138). The author exposes the unsound roots of totalitarianism. 
The tenets of Marxism receive a balanced treatment. Principles of the planning state are. 
distinguished from those of socialism. '"The chief feature of the period between the two 
‘world wars was the complete failure of free enterprise to prevent large-scale unemploy- 
ment, whether in Germany, Britain or America” (p. 274). Some degree or form.of planning 
is therefore a necessity. At the same time, ‘what we may call ‘Green’s Law,’ that ‘the only 
acts which the state ought to enjoin or forbid are those of which the doing or not doing, 
from whatever moltve, is necessary to the moral end of society,’ that end being the formation . 
of free creative personalities" (p. 254), is accepted as a principle limiting the sphere of the 
state. _In concluding this review, a certain excess of quoting from authorities not too eminent 
may be noted.— WALTER SANDELIUS, University of Kansas. 


Measurement and Prediction; Studies in Social Psychology in World War II, Volume IV: 
By Samunt A. Stourrer, Louis Gurrman, Epwarp A. Sucuman, PauL F. Lazars- 
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FELD, SHIRLEY A. STAR AND JOHN A. CLAUBEN. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1950. Pp. x, 760. $10.00.) 


This volume discusses the contributions of the Research Branch of the Information 
and Education Division in the War Department during World War II to the theoretical 
and empirical analysis of problems of measurement—particularly the development of 
models of ordered structures or scales and practical procedures for testing their adapt- 
ability to a given area of the social sciences. It also deals with problems of prediction as 
illustrated by two of the major efforts of prediction made by the Research Branch. The 
discussion oi questionnaire design takes up scalogram analysis developed by Louis Gutt- . 
. man and the latent structure analysis developed by Paul F. Lazarsfeld. Both methods 
atiempt to scale qualitative data. Guttman regerds an attitude area as “scalable” if 
persons who answer & given question favorably all have higher ranks than persons who 
answer the same question unfavorably. Guttman “scales” a questionnaire in terms of 
manifest responses to the questions asked. Lazarsfeld, on the other hand, postulates a 
latent attitude continuum. He assumes that there exists & set of latent. classes, such 
that the manifest relationship between any two or more items on & test can be accounted 
for by the existence of these basic classes. His calculations involve an adaptation of 
. factor analysis to qualitative data. Scaling is a highly technical subject and persons 
without good mathematical background will find this book hard reading. The book 
is a notable contribution to social science methodology and its applications should be 
‘far-reaching. Scaling can be useful in defining research problems, in interpreting the 
meaning of questions, in describing attitudes and opinions more acourately, in study- 
ing such subjects as the “halo” effect, and in establishing the criterion or predictor in 
a prediction problem. The chapters by Shirley A. Star describe the stages in the con- | 
struction of a pencil and paper test for screening psychoneurotics. The questionnaire de- 
Signed was used in the last year of the war at all induction stations. Until this study was 
made, there was no uniform scoring device against which the variability of psychiatric 
diagnosis throughout the United States could be compared. Two chapters by John A. 
Cleusen examine the problems involved in predicting what kind of employment men 
would seek upon discharge from the Army, as well as how great the demand would be for 
further schooling. He presented concrete data on the advantage and limitations of various ' 
_ types of questions for eliciting needed information as to a man’s future intentions. This 
attempt to ascertain soldiers’ plans and the relationship of expressed plans to postsepara- 
tion performance is an excellent example of program planning. It demonstrates the value 
of trying to anticipate needs. Samuel A. Stouffer, wartime Director of the Research 
Brench, presents a summary of the findings and their theoretical implications in two 
general chapters.—Hanorp F. GosNELL, American University. ze 


Puritanism and Liberty; Being the Army Debates (1647-9) from the Clarke Manuscripts 
` with Supplementary Documents. Eprrap By A. 8. P. WoopHovsx. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1951. Pp. 506. $4.50.) 


Second printing of this work, first published in London in 1938. 
Clarendon; Politics, History & Religion, 1640-1660. By, H. G. WonMArp. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1051. Pp. xiii, 331. $5.00.) 


The three parte of this study by &n English scholar deal, respectively, with Clarendon's 
attitudes, as public figure, from the beginning of the second session of the Long Parliament 
to the end of the first Civil War; with his views, as historian, during the period 1046 to 
1660; and with his ideas concerning religion. Ss 


The Age of Terror. By Lusira Paur. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1951. Pp. 256. $3.00.) 


An analysis of European geography, history and ideologies, with a view to explaining 
the increasing use and acceptance of terror as an instrument of government. 


' 
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The Art of Asking Questions. By BrANLEY L. PAYNE. i Princeton University 
Press. 1951. Pp. xiv, 249. $3.75.) 


` Third of a series of studies in public opinion. Written in sparkling style and from the 
author's long experience in survey taking, this book gives vested advice in preparing good 


` questions, with particular emphasis on pitfalls. 


The Political Writings of Harold D. ‘Lasewell: Psychopathology and Politics; Politics — 
Who Gets What, When, How; Democratic-Character. By, Haroun D. Lasswznr. (Glen- 
coe, Illinois: Free Press: 1951. Pp. 525. $5.00.) 


Contains two early works of Professor Lasswell and a new discussion of democratic 
character as it appeared in ancient Greéce and as it is developing and being studied today. ` 


Personality and Political Crisis; New Perspectives from Social Science arid Psychiatry for 
ihe Study of War and Politics. EDITED BY ALFRED H. STANTON AND STEWART E. Perry. 
(Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press. 1951. Pp. 260. $3.75.) 


Included are five lectures delivered on behalf of the Washington School of Paychiatry 
in the spring of 1950-by Harold D. Lasswell, Talcott Parsons, David Riesman, Ralph 
Linton, and Otto Klineberg, together with discussions which followed. Reprints of articles 
by David M.. Levy, Renzo Sereno, and Harry Stack Sullivan are also included. 


Edmund J. James Lectures on Government. By WAYNE Morse, IRVING DILLIARD AND Lao 
Pasvorsxy. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1951. Pp. 90.) 


Lectures given at the University of Illinois in 1948, 1949 and 1950, respectively, on . 
"What Do the American People Want from Their Politicians?" by Senator Morse; “The 
Development of a Free Press in Germany, 1945-46,” by Mr. Dilliard; and “The United - 
Nations in Action,” by Mr. Pasvolsky. j 


Support for Independent Scholarship and Research. By Evsnipan SIBLEY. (New York: 
- Social Science" Research Council. 1951. Pp. xv, 116. $1.25.) 


Designed specifically to examine the administration of small grants-in-aid of —] 


` this study also surveys the several conditions which affect research by individual scholars 


and scientists. Sponsored by the American Philosophical Society and tae Social Science 
Research Goune and conducted by the latter. : E: : : z 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
POLITICAL THEORY 


~ FRANCIS G. WILSON 
- University of I llinois 
History and Criticism 


Atkinson, G. Précurseurs de Bayle et de Fontenelle. Revue de Litterature ndr 
January-March, 1951. : 

. Ausubel, Herman. General Bonus Scheme of Social Salvation. American Historical 
. Review. April, 1951. 

Barbagallo, Corrado. La Crisi Economico-Socisle dell'Italia della Rinascenza, Nuova 
Rivista Storica. September-December, 1950. 


Barrière, P. Éléments Personnels et "Éléments Bordelai£&dans les “Lettres Persanes. VE 


Revue d'Histoire Lettéraire de la France. January-March, 1951. 

Birrell, 'T. A. Roger North and Political Morality in the Later Stuart Period. Serutiny. - 
March, 1951. ; 

Bluhm, Heinz. Das Diesseits in Luthers “Von der Freiheit eines Ohristenmenacken; a 
Monatshefte. February, 1951. i 
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Bianca, Giovanni. La Categoria del Diritto nel Pensiero di Hobbes. Revue Internationale 
de Philosophie. October, 1950. 

Bortolaso, G. Lo Storicismo Crociano ei Valori Morali: La Civilià Cattolica. May 5, 
1951. 

Byrnes, Robert F. Pobedougetecy’ 8 Conception ‘of the Good Society: An disi of 
His Thought After 1880. Review of Polities. April, 1951. ; 
^ ` Cahiers du Communisme. March and April, 1951. 80 Anniversaire de " Commune de. 
Paris. (Various Articles.) 

Carriàre, Gaston. Plotinus’ Quest for Happiness. Thomist. April, 1951. 

- Ciardo, Manlio. La Religiostà di G. B. Vico. Letterature Moderne. December, 1950. 

Corves, M. I/Étre de la Conscience dans la Philosophie de J. -P. Sartre, Revue Thomiste. 
No. 3, 1950. 

Dansette, Adrien. Léon XIN et le Ralliement. Revue de Paris. April, 1951. 

+ Dawson, Christopher. Byzantium and the Christian East. Dublin Review. First 
Quarter, 1951. 

> De'Negri, Enrico. Theologien des Historismus. (Vico und Hegel). Romanische -For- 
sohungen: Bd. 62, Heft 4, 1950. 

Fernández Almagro, Melchor. En el Géskenkti de San Martín. Revista de Estudios 
Políticos. November-December, 1950. 

Fine, Sidney. Richard T. Ely, Forerunner of Progressiviem, 1880-1901. Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review. March, 1951. : ; 

Forbes, Duncan. Hiístorismus in England. Cambridge Journal. April, 1951. 

Foster, John. The Christian Origins of the Taiping Rebellion. International Review of 
Missions. April, 1951. 

García Peiayo,. Manuel. Robert von Mohl y el Nacimiento de las ‘Ciencias Sociales. 
Revista de Estudios Políticos. January-February, 1951. 

Gershoy, Leo. Three French Historians and the Revolution of 1848. Journal of the 
History of Ideas. January, 1951. 

Gioia-Macchioro, Benedetto. Louis Blanc e la Rivoluzione di Febbraio (le Due 
Rivolzioni). Nuova Rivista Storica. Beptember-December, 1950. 

Greenberg, Martin. Winston Churchill, Tory Democrat. - Partisan .Review. March- 
April, 1951. 

Grisewood, Harman. The Gigantic Fetish: A Study of Comte’s Religious Peculiarity. 
Dublin Review. First Quarter, 1951. : 

Harris, Abram L. Veblen and the Social Phenomena of Capitalism. American Eco- 
nomic Review. May, 1951. 

Higham, John. The Rise of American Intellectual History. American Historical Re- 
view. April, 1951." 

Hilton, Ronald. José Vasconcelos. The Americas. April, 1951. 

Hudson-Wiliams, H. LL. Political Speeches i in Athens. Classical Quarterly. January— 
April, 1951. : 

Jaspers, Karl. The PUn ener of Nietzsche, Marr and Kierkegaard. Hibberi J ournal. 
April, 1951. 

Kantorowicz, Ernest H. Pro Patria Mors in Medieval Political Thought. American 
Historical Review. April, 1951. - 

Koha, Hans. The Eve of German Nationalism. Journal of the History of Ideas. April, 
1951. 

Kurz, Harry. Vigny and America. „French American Review. October~Decembet, 1950. 

Lewis, Gordon K. From Faith to Skepticism; A Note on Three Apologetica. J ournal of 
Politics. May, 1951. 

Liévana Aguirre; Indalecio. Significado de las Ideas de Bolívar y San Martin ¢ en el 
.Mundo Moderno. Revista de las Indias: July-August, 1950. i 

' MeConnell Grant. John Taylor and the Democratic Tradition. Western Polttical 

Quarterly. March, 1951.. - 
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McRae, Robert F. Hume as a Political Philosopher. Journal of the History of Ideas. 
April, 1951. 

Marfas, Julián. Sobre la Política de Aristóteles. Revista de Estudios Politicos. J anuary~ 
February, 1951. 

Mayer, J. P. Donoso Cortés’ De Civitate Dei. Dublin Review. First Quarter, 1951. 

, Meek, R. L. Physiocracy and Classicism in Britain. Economic Journal. March, 1951. 

Morra, Ottorino. Antonio Fogazzaro e le Polemiche Religiose del Suo Tempo. Nuova 
Antologia. April, 1951. 

Mustard, Helen M. Sóren Kierkegaard in German Literary Periodicals, 1860-1930. 
Germanic Review. April, 1951. 

Näf, W. Frühformen des “Modernen Btantos" im Spätmittelalter. Historische Zeit- 
schrift. March, 1951.0 * - 

Needham, Joseph. Human Laws and the Laws of Nature in China and the West (I and 
II). Journal of the History of Ideas, January and April, 1951. 

Neileon, F. Locke's Essays on Property ‘and Natural Law. American Journal of Eco-. 
- nomics and Sociology. April, 1961. ` 

Polak, Karl. Thomas Hobbes und der Staat. Sinn und Form. Heft 6, 1950. 

Rabinowioz, Oskar K. Herzl and England. Jewish Social Studies. January, 1951. 

Rieff, Philip. The Meaning of History and Religion in Freud. Journal of Religion. 
Apri, 1951. - 

Romilly, J. de. Thucydide et l'Imperialisme Athénien, Revue des Etudes Grecques. 
January—June, 1948. 

Schnerb, Robert. Marx Contre Proudhon. Annales. October-December, 1950. 

Schiltz, Harold S.A Century of Calhoun Biographies. South Atlantic Quarterly. April, 
1951. 

Stedman, Murray B. “Democracy” in American Socialist Literature. Journal of the 
History of Ideas. January, 1961. i 

Steiner, R. L. and Weiss, Joseph. Veblen Revised in the Light of Counter-Snobbery. 
Journal of Aesthetica and Art Criticism. March, 1951. 

Strauss, Leo. On the Spirit of, Hobbes’ Political Philosophy. Revue Triternationale de 
Philosophie. October, 1950. 

Treadgold, Donald W. The Constitutional Democrats and the Russian Liberal Tradi- 
tion, American Slavic and East European Review. April, 1951. 

Trinterud, Leonard J. The Origins of Puritanism. Church History. March, 1951. 
- Voegelin, Eric. Machiavelli’s Prince: Background and Formation. Review of Politics.. ` 
April, 1951. 

Vossler, O. Bismarcks Ethos. Historische Zeilschrift. March, 1951. 

Vucinich, Alexander. Soviet Theory of Social Development in the Early Middle Ages. 
Speculum. April, 1951. 

Walsdorff, Friedrich. Die Aufünge der. Humanisierung Roms, Gymnasium. Heft 4, 
- 1950. 

Wassermann, Felix M. Jacob Burckhardt’s Letters: Conservative Humanism and the 
Spirit of the Nineteenth Century. Germanic Review. April, 1951. 
': Wheeler, Marcus. Aristotle's Analysis of the Nature of Political Struggle. American 
Journal of Philology. April, 1951. 

White, Eugene P. Decline of the Great Awakening in New England, 1741 to 1746. 
New England Quarterly. March, 1961. 


Special Study and Analysis 


Abraham, Pierre (ed.). La Commune de Paris. Special issue: Europe. April-May, 1951. . 

Antieau, Chester James. The Limitation of Liberty—A Comparative Study. Southern 
California Law Review. April, 1961. 

Arendt, Hannah. The Totalitarian Movement. Twentieth Century. May, 1951. 
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Barzel, Rainer. Das Heiligate aller Rechte. Deutsche Rundschau. April, 1951. 

Bergmann, Gustav. Ideology. Bthics. April, 1951. 

Bowman, Mary Jean. The Consumer in the History of Heonomie Doctrine. Aeon 
Economic Review. May, 1951. f 

Chzistian, Wiliam A. Belief, Inquiry, and the “Dilemma” of the Liberal. Journal of 
Religion. April, 1961. 

Cobban, Alfred. Àn Age of Bethany. Wars: Àn Historical Parallel. Review of 
Politics. April, 1951. 
. Cogniot, Georges. La Construction du Communisme et le Role: de l'État Soviétique. 
Cahiers du Communisme. May, 1951. 


de ‘Grazia, Alfred. The Process of Thoory-Research Interaction. Journal of Polttics. 
Feoruary, 1951. 


Dobretsberger, Joseph. Krise der Intelligenz. Zettachraft für die Gesamte Staatawissen- 
8chaft. Bd. 107, Heft 1, 1951. : 

Dvorin, Eugene P. The Theory of Apartheid: Nationalist Racial Polioy i in the Union 
of South Africa. Western Political Quarterly. March, 1951. 

Eliot, T. S. The Aims of Education (II). Measure. Spring, 1951. 
Fisher, A. J. The Netherlands Between Clericalism and Labour. World Affairs. April, 
1951. ` 

Garvin, Lucius. The New Rationalism i in Ethics. Journal of Philosophy. May 10, 1951, 

Ginsberg, Morris. Ethical Relativity and Political Theory. British Journal of Sociology. 
. March, 1951. 

Grunebaum, L. H. Führerschaft, Demokratie, Ethik.' Zeitschrift für die Gesamte 
Staatswissenschaft. Bd. 107, Heft 1, 1951. 

Heimann, Eduard. Soviet Politics and Power. Social Research. March, 1951. 

Hicks, Granville. The Liberals Who Haven’t Learned. Commentary. April, 1951. 

Hughes, H. Stuart. The End of Political Ideology. Measure. Spring, 1951. 

Innis, H. A. Technology and Public Opinion in the United States. Canadian Journal of 
Economies and Political Science. February, 1951. ] 

Knight, F. H. The Role of Principles in Economics and Politics. American Economic - 
Review. March, 1951. 


LaViolette, Forrest and Bilbert, K. H. A Theory of Stereotypes. Social Forces. March, 
1951. .. 

Lee, Shu-Ching..Agrarianism and Social Upheaval in China. American Journal of 
Sociology, May, 1951. 

Leiserson, Avery. Organized Labor as a Pressure Group. Annals. March, 1951. 

Leites, Nathan dnd Others. Politburo Images of Stalin. World Politics. April, 1951. 

Lévi-Strauss, Claude, Language and the Analysis of Social Laws. American Anthro- 
pologist. April-June, 1951. 

Luthin, Reinhard H. Flowering of the Southern Demagogue. American Scholar. 
Spring, 1951. 

Mark, Max. Chinese Communism. Journal of Poittics. May, 1961. 

Measineo, A. Democrazia e Libertà Religiosa. La Civiltà Cattolica. April 21, 1951. 

Messineo, A. Lo Stato e la Eeligione. La Civiltà Cattolica. February 3, 1951. 

Naameni, Israel T. The Anglo-Saxon Idea and British ‘Public Opinion. Canadian 
Historical Rettew. March, 1951. 

Ollero, Carlos. La Relativizacién Actual de los Principios | Políticos. Revista de Estudios 
Politicos. January-February, 1951. 

Palanque, R. Les Rapports de l’Église et de PÉtat-dans la France Contemporaine. La 
Vie Intellectuel. April, 1951. 

Perlman, Selig. The ade Philosophy of the American Labor Movement, Annals. 
March, 1961. 


Penalaver Simó, Patricio. Europa, Federalismo ; y Oatolicidad. Estudios Americanos. 
January, 1951. 
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Pribram, Karl. Prolegomena to a History of Economic Reasoning. Quarterly Journal 
‘of. Economics. February, 1951. 
Pujals, Esteban. Christopher Dawson ante le Crisis Inglesa. Arbor. March, 1951. 
Putz, Theodor. L'Évolution de l'Idéé d'Ordre et Ia Pénsée Economique. Politeia. 
Fasc. 4, 1950. 
' Rosenberg, Morris. The Meaning of Politics. Public Opinion Quarterly. Spring, 1961. 
Ross, A. Franklin. Social Degeneration. Social Studies. April, 1951. 
' Bears, Lawrence. Security and Liberty. American Scholar. Spring, 1951. . 
Severi, Francesco. La Crisa del Pensiero Moderno. Nuova Antologia. March, 1951. 
? Siegfried, André. L’ Age Administratif. La Revue des Deux M ondes. May 1, 1951. 
. Skilling, H. Gordon. People's Democracy, the Proletarian Dictatorship and the 
Czechoslovak Path to Socialism. American Slavic and East European Review. April, 1951. 
Smithburg, Donald W. Political Theory.and Public Administration. Journal of Politica. 
"February, 1951. 
Solterer, Josef. Las Ganancias y Ta Justicia Social. Revista de la Escuela de Estudios 
Contabiles. January, 1951. ~ 
Sperry, Willard L. The Decline of Conscience. Virginia Quarterly Review. Spring, 1951. 
Stewart, H. L. What Can One Justly Own? Dalhousie Review. April, 1951. 
Strauss, Leo. The Social Science of Max Weber. Measure. Spring, 1951. 
Sur. August-September, 1950. Los Derechos del Hombre. 
Thorne, Samuel E. Tudor Social Transformation and Legal Change. New York Uni-- 
versity Law Review. January, 1951. 
Thurnwald, Richard. Primitivitat und Rationalismus. Psychologische Rundschau. 
January, 1951. 
Tomasic, Dinko. Bolshevik Ideology and the Structure of Soviet Society. American 
Sociological ‘Review, April, 1951. 
Tugwell, R. G. One World—One Wealth. Ethics. April, 1951. ' 
Valarche, Jean. Libéralisme pas Mort. Revue Politique et Parlemeniaire.. April, 1951. 
Viereck, Peter. New Views on Metternich. Review of Politics. April, 1951. ^ - 
Weisskopf, Walter A. Hidden Value Conflicts in Economic Thought. Ethics. April, 
1951. . 
Weymiann-Weyhe, Walter. Die Freiheit und der Intellektuelle. Frankfurter Hefte. 
March, 1951. : 
Yaker, Henri Marc. Medieval Thought, Modern Physics, and the Physical. World. 
Philosophy of Science. April, 1951. ; 


Legal Theory and Publio Law Issues l 


Dishman, Robert, B. Mr. Justico White and the Rule of Reason. Review of Politics. 


April, 1951. 
Dunham, William H., Jr. Dootrines of Allegiance in Late Medieval English Law. New 


P York University Law Review. January, 1951. 


, Gerhart, Eugene C. The Doctrine of Natural Law. New York University Law Review. 
J anuary, 1951. ` - 

Gómez de la Serna y Favre, José. Folósofos Modernos del Derecho: Rudolf Smend, 
Revista dé Estudios Politicos. November-December, 1950. 

Johnson, Walter S. A Century of Legal Reform. Canadian Bar Review. April, 1951. 

Legaz Lacambra, Luis. La Noción Jurídics de la Persona Humana y los Derechos del 
. Hombre. Revista de Estudios Politicos. January-February, 1951. 

Lyons, Bryce C. Ane Lawyer and Magna Carta. Rocky Mountain Law Review. April, 
1951. - 

Olivecrona, Karl. Realism and Ideàlism: Some Reflections on the Cardinal Point in 
Legal Philosophy. New York University Law Review. January, 1951. 

Parker, Reginald. Separation of Powers Revisted. Michigan Law Review, May, 1951. 
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Rooney, Miriam Theresa. Maitland and the Corporate Revolution. New York Uni- 
tersily Low Review. January, 1951- 
Schacht, Joseph. Foreign Elements in Ancient Islamic Law. Journal of Comparative 
- Legislation and International Law. November, 1950. ` ^ 
Vanderbilt, Arthur T. ane Modernization of the Law. Cornell Law Quarterly. Spring, 
1951. 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 


METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN.THE 
“| SOCIAL SCIENCES | 


HERBERT A. SIMON 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Philosophy of Social Science 


Easton, David. The Decline of Modom Political Theory. Journal of Politics. ASAA 
1951. 2 
Levy, Marion J. Some Basic Methodologieal Difficulties i in Social Science. Philosophy 
of Science. October, 1950. 

Nilson, S. 8. Mechanics and Historical Laws. Journal of Philosophy. March 29, 1951. 

Smithburg, Donald W. Political Theory and Public Administration. Journal of Politics. 
February, 1951. : f 
| Research Methods and Organization 


Kendall, M. G., and Babington Smith, B. Factor Analysis. Journal of the id Sta- 
tistical Society, Beries B. 1950, No. 1. 

Sargant, Florence P. Patterns in Recent Social Research. British J ournal of. Sociology. 

- September, 1950. 

Sjoberg, Gideon. A Rationale for Descriptive Sociology. Social Forces. Maroh, 1951. 

Tinbergen, J. Wesen und Bedeutung der Oekonometrie. Seer für Oekonomeirie. 
June, 1950. - 

Wiles, P. Empirical Research and the Marginal analya: Reanowi Journal. Bep- 
tember, 1950. / 


Motivation and Personality 


Hofstaetter, Peter R. Importance and Actuality. International J purnál of Opinion and 
Attitude Research. Spring, 1961. - 


Opinions and Attitudes 


Guttman, Louis, and Foa, Uriel G. Social Contact and an Intergroup pude Public 
Opinion Quarterly. Spring, 1951. 

LaViolette, Forrest, and pier, K.H.A Théory of Stereotypes. Soctal forest March, 
1951. 

"Weschler, Irving R. Problems in the Use of Indirect Methods of Attitude Measure- 
ments. Public Opinion Quarterly. Spring, 1951. 


Group Behavior 


Delainne, Leon. Du Contrat de Travail au Contrat ‘d'Association. Industrie. Sep- 
tember, 1950. 

Elderaveld, Samuel J. Theory and Method in Voting Behavior Research. Journal of 
Politics. February, 1951. 

Grodzins, Morton. Public Administration and the Science of Human Relations. Public 
Administration Review. Spring, 1951. 
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* Henry, William E., and Guetzkow, Harold. Group Projection Sketches for the Study 
oi Small Groups. Journal of Social Psychology. February, 1951. 
Horowits, Milton. W., Lyons, Joseph, and Perlmutter, Howard V. Induction of Forcea 
in Discussion Groups. Social Relations. 1951, No. 1. 
Humblet,'Jean-E. La Sociologie Industrielle Appliquee En Grande-Bretagne. Revuo 
Du Travail. August, 1950. 
Jantke, Carl. Industriebetriebs-Forschung als soziologische Aufgabe. Soziale W elt. 
October, 1950. 
' Kelley, Harold H. Communication in Experimentally Created Hierarchies. Social Re- 
search. No. 1, 1951. 
Lagache, "Michel. L’Analyse Structurale en Economie: La Theorie dəs Jeux. Revue 
D’ Economie Politique. July-August, 1950. 
` Levinson, Daniel J. and Schermerhorn, Richard A. Emotional Attitudinal Effects of 
an Intergroup Relations Workshop on its Members. Journal of Psychology. April, 1951. 
Riley, Matilda White, and Flowerman, Samuel H. Group Relations as a Variable in 
Communications Research. American Sociological Review. April, 1951. 
Ruquoy, Henri. Quelqués Aspects Fondamentaux du Phenomene Administratif. - 
Revue Internationale des Sciences Administratives. No. 3, 1950. : 
Spindler, G. Dearborn. The Doolittle Board and Cooptation in the Army. Soctal 
Forces, March, 1951. 
Stewart, Donald D. The Place of Volunteer Participation in a Bureaucratic Organiza- 
tion. Social Forces. March, 1961. i 
Trist, E. L., and Bamforth, K. W. Bome Social and Psychological Gondequetiods of the 
Longwall Method of Coal-Getting.-Human Relations. 1951, No. 1. : 


Culture and Institutions 


Bernard, Jessie. The wonbep bushes tion, of Intergroup Relations. Social Forces. March, 
1951. ^ 

Duverger, Maurice. L’Influence des Systemes Electoraux sur la Vie Politique. 
Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques. No. 16, 1050. 

Kellner, Wolfgang. Der Begriff der Dynamik in der Wirtschaftstheorie. Zeitschrift 


i für Oekonometrie. June, 1950. 


Levi-Strauss, Claude. Language and the Analysis of Social Laws. American Anthropolo- 
gist. April-June, 1951. 

Lowie, Robert H. Some Aspects of Political Organisation Àmong the American 
Aborigines. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 1948, Parte Y and II (published 
1951). 

Needham, Joseph. Human Laws and Laws of Nature in China and the West (D. 
Journal of the History of Ideas. January, 1951. 

Oraack, Louis H. The Düsseldorf Agreement: A Study of the Organization of Power 
and Planning. Political Science Quarterly. September, 1950. 

Redlich, Frits. Innovation in Business. American, Journal of Economics and Sociology. 
April, 1951. 

Rodehaver, Myles W., and Smith, Luke M. Migration and Occupational Strueture: 
The Clergy. Social Forces. May, 1951. 

Thompson, George G., Bligh, Harold F., and Witryol, Sam L. A Critical Examination . 
of Several. Methods of Determining Levels of Social Status. Journal of Social Psychology. 
February, 1951. 


Value Theory and Social Policy 


Buduet, Leon. La Notion d'Optimum de Population. Revue des Sciences Economiques. 
December, 1950. : 

Bye, Maurice. Le Pouvoir Economique. Cahiers du "Travail. October, 1950. . 

Cattell, Raymond B. The Fate of National Intelligence: Test of a Thirteen-Year Pre- 
diction. Eugenics Review. October, 1959.. 
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Dobretsberger, Josef. Theorie des Territoires Economiques. BONUM Appliquee. 
January-March, 1950. 

Kadish, Mortimer R. Evidence and Decision. Journal of Philosophy. April 12, 1951. 

Kuper, Leo. Social Science Research and the Planning of Urban Neighborhoods. Social 
Forces. March, 1951: i 5 

Lane, Robert E. Government Regulation and the Business Mind. American Sociologi- 
cal Review. April, 1951. 

Neilson, Francis. What is “Equality of Opportunity”? American Journal of Economics 
and Sociology. July, 1950. 
Pigou, A. C. Some Aspects of Welfare Economics. American Economic Review. June, 
1951. ` 

Ritschl, Hans. Wirtschaftsordnung | und Wirtschaftspolitik. Weltwirtschafiliches Archiv. 
1950, No. 2. 

Scitovsky, Tibor. The State of Welfare Economies. American Economic Review. June, 
1951. 1 

Timlin, Mabel F. Economic Theory and Immigration Policy. Canadian Journal ‘of 
Economics and Political Science. August, 1950. 

Werkmeister, W. H. Normative Propositions and the Ideal of an Integrated and Closed 
' System, Philosophy of Science. April, 1981. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


ALPERT, Pivk Twentieth Century Economic History of Europe. New York: Henry Schu- 
man. 1951. Pp. xiv, 466. $6.00. ‘ 
AREOW, KENNETH J. Social Choice and Individual Values. Cowles Commission for Re- 
: search i in Economics Monograph No. 12. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1951. 
Pp. xi, 99. $2.50. 
BAGOHI, PRABODH CHANDRA. India and China; A Thousand Years of Cultural Relations. 
New York: Philosophical Library. Revised Edition. 1951. Pp. vi, 234. $4.50. 
Burry, Brewron. Race Relations; The Interaction of Ethnic and Racial Groups. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1951. Pp. xii, 487. $4.75. . 
Bmp, Geroren L. anb Merwin, FREpERIO E. (mps.). The Press and Society; A Book of 
Readings. New York: Prentice-Hall, Ino, 1951. Pp. xv, 655. $5.00. ‘ 
BLODGETT, Raps H. Principles of Economies. New York: Rinebart & Company, Inc. 
Third Edition. 1951. Pp. xx, 698. $5.00. — 
- BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND Dramatic Inppx. Public Relations, Edward L. Bernays 
`- and the American Scene; Annolated Bibliography of and Reference Guide to Writings by 
and about Edward L. Bernays from 1917 to 1951. Boston: F. W. Faxon Company. 1951. 
Pp. 86. $2.00. - 

CAMMANN, SCHUYLER. Trade Through the Himalayas; The Early British Altempts to Open 
` Tibet. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1951. Pp. x, 186. $3.50. . . 
CHAMBERLAIN, Nur W. Collective Bargaining. New York: MoGraw-Hili Book Company. 

1951. Pp. vii, 534. $6.00. 
Cuana, Tse Cuun. Cyclical Movements. in the Balance of Pamati New York: Cambridge 
i University Press. 1951. Pp. x, 224. $3.75. 
Corin, Dav H. The Law of Unemployment Insurance in New York. New York: Institute 
of Labor Relations and Social Security, New York University. 1950. Pp. xxiv, 412. 
De GnRuuMoND, Jans Lucas.’ Envoy to Caracas; The Story of John G. A. Williamson, 


Nineteenth-Century Diplomat. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1951. ` Í 


© ~ Pp xx, 228. $3.75. . 
Drwg, MARGARET. ‘Soviet Trade with Eastern Europe, 1946-49. London & Naw York: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1951. Pp. vii, 123. $2.00. 
FanwzB, Pav. The Europea World; A Historical Introduction. New York: Alfred A.” 
Knopf. 1951. Pp. xxvi, 618, xxv. $5.00. 
FAULENER, HanRoLD U. The Decline of Laissez-Faire, 1897-1917. New York: Rinehart & 
* Company, Ine. 1951. Pp. xiv, 433. $4.50. 
Foster, J. RHOADS AND Ropzr, BERNARD S., Je. Public Utility “Accounting. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. Pp. xxii, 690. $7. 50. 
FREEDMAN, PAUL. The Principles of Scientific Research. Washington, D. C.: Publio Affairs 
J Press. 1950. Pp. 222. $3.25. 
GARELIK, JOBBPH.-A Soviet City and Its People. New York: International Publishers. 1950. 
Pp. 96. $1.25. i 
Gavit, BugNanp C. Toicoduoion to the Study of Law. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Foundation Press, 
Ino. 1951. Pp. xvi, 388. $4.25. 
Gars, Jonn Mauntrog. When Minds Go Wrong; A Simple Story of the Mentally M—Paasi, 
Present and Future. Chicago: John Maurice Grimes, 5209 8. Harper Ave, 1949. Pp. 
237. $5.00. ‘ 
Harzx, Frrepricn A. The Pure Theory of Capital. Chicago: University of SIRO Press. 
Second Printing. 1950. Pp. xxxi, 454. $5.00. 
Horsonn, Haso. The Political Collapse of Europe. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1961. Pp. 
. .— xi, 207. Library; $2.50; Text, $1.85. 
Huxusurp, Davin. This Happened in Pasadena. New York: Macmillan bibas 1951. 
Pp. x, 166. $2.50. 
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HUNTINGTON, ELLSWORTH AND BHaw, EanL B. Principles of Human Geography. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., Revised Edition. 1951. Pp. xviii, 805. $6.25. 

: HvreumissoN, F. E. Cranmer and the English Reformation. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1951. Pp. vii, 188. $2.00. 

James, Currrorp L. IN COLLABORATION WITH James D. CALDERWOOD AND (Cm W. 
QuANTIUS. Economics; Basic Problema and Analysts. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1951. Pp. xxiii, 611. $4.50. 

KAMM, Jacos O. Economics of Investment. New York: American Book Company. 1951. 
- Pp. xii, 547. $4.50. 

KzwPNzR, Rosmer M. W. anp HAENSEL, CARL. Das Urteil im Wilhelpsirassen- Prozess. 
Munchen: Alfons Bürger Verlag. 1950. Pp. xxxiii, 846. 

Kwapr, FRANK AVERILL, JR. The Life of Sebastián Lerdo de Tejada, 1888-1, 889; A Study of 
Influence and Obscurity. Austin: University of Texas Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 292. 

Knorzs, Georgem H. AND Snyper, Rrxrorp K. (zps.). Readings in Western Civilization. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1951. Pp. xi, 896. 

Konunsn, -PAYLLIS Pann (ED. AND TRANS.). Journey for Our Time; The Journals of the 

- Marquis de Cusline. New York: Pellegrini & Cudahy. 1951. Pp. viii, 338. $4.00. 

LABOR RESEARCH Association. Labor Fact Book 10. New York: International Publishers. 
1951. Pp. 160. $2.50. = 

f Lrovp, WruLram Bross, JR. Town Meeting for America; How Citizens Can Set the Course: 
for the United States World Relations. New York: Island Press UDOBEESUYE, Inc. 1951. 
Pp. 84. Paper, $2.00; Cloth, $3.00. ; 

MacDoNAL», Lois (x».). Current Issues in Social heath New York: Institute of Labor ` 
Relations and Social Security, New York University. 1951. Pp. 147. : 

Macuen, EnNEST W., Jg. Law and Administration: Volume I, The Law of.Arrest; Volume 
II, The Law of Search and Seizure. Chapel Hill: Institute of Governmént, University 
of North Carolina. 1950. Pp. xvi, 151; xiv, 158. 

MaxzMsSoN, Maun WonczsTEE. The Book of the Jaguar Priest; A Translation of the Book 
of Chilam Balam of Tizimin, with Commentary. New York: Henry-Schuman. 1951. 

. Pp. xi, 238. $3.50. 

Mayer, CuanLES. Man; Mind or Matter? Translated by Harold A. Larrabee. Boston: - 
Beacon Press. 1951. Pp. xx, 168. $2.50. z 

Mazovur, ANATOLE G. Russia; Past and Present. New York: D. Van Nostrand. Company, 
Ino. 1961. Pp. vi, 785. $6.75. 

Morcrrow, HAROLD G., WITH THE COLLABORATION OF FRANE PALMER. The Dynamic 

l Economy; A Dialogue i in Play Form. Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institution. 1980. 
Pp. vii, 288. $2.00. 

Murna, Joan V., Hanxin, RosznT M. AND HOLLING, FRED (rRANS.). The Soviet Linguis- 
tic Controversy. New York: King’s.Crown Press. 1951. Pp. 98. $2.00. 

Punrman, Vernon J. Napoleon and the Dardanelles. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1951. Pp. 437. $5.00. 

RresanFeLD, STEFAN A. IN COLLABORATION WITH RICHARD C. MAXWELL. Modern Boctal 
* Legislation. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Foundation Press, Inc. 1950. Pp. xxviii, 911. $8.50. 
Ross, Àgxonp M. (xp.). Race Prejudice and Discrimination; Readings in Intergroup Rela- 
tions in the United States. New York: Alfred A.-Knopf. 1951. Pp. xi, 605, vi. Text, 

$4.50, 

Roruscurip, K. W. The ETN Economy Since 1945. London & New York:-Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. 1950. Pp. vi, 82. $1.75. - 

RUSSELL, RicHaRD JOEL AND KwirrEN, Fenn Bowerman. Culture Worlds. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. xviii, 620. $6.00. 

Sremn, CLAnmNCE S. Toward New Towns for America. Chicago: subs Administration 

, Service. 1951. Pp. 245. $5.00. 

- Sumner, B. H. Peter the Great and the Emergence id Russia. Now York: Máemillan Com- 

pany. 1951. Pp. vii, 218. $2.00. 
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TaBLEMAN, Berry. Paying for Public Schools in Michigan. Michigan Pamphlets No. 21. 
' Bureau of Government, Institute of Public Administration. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press. 1951. Pp. 70. $0.50. 
. The Woman Question: Selections from the Writings of Karl Marz, Friedrich Engels, y. I. 
Lenin, Joseph Stalin. ‘New York: ‘International Publishers. 1951. Pp. 96. $1.25. 
Woopy, Tuomas. Liberal Education for Free Men. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- ` 
. vania Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 296. $4.00. 
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E “AND: ITS WORK NE 
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the powers and functions of national government, and state arid.local gov- - 
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- UNDERSTANDING PUBLIC: OPINION 
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GC F. Strong 
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“Our course in American Government 
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"The Road to Pearl Harbor: 


By HERBERT FEIS. “A fuil and authoritative account of owe » 


the war between Japan and the United States came about.” The. ` 


author, who was in the State Department during the prewar nego- 


tiations with the Japanese, has documented his book with passagés ' 


-~ from the writings and statements of Stimson, Grew, Morgenthau, 


+ and Hull; from state papers of the. Roosevelt administration; and ` 
x -from Japanese: sources.’ —The New Yorker." s 0 $500. 


Strategie Intelligence 


_ By SHERMAN KENT. An able scholar, experienced i in intelligence 


^ work with both the present Central Intelligence, Agency and the ` 
wartime O.S.S. (of which: he was director of the Europe-Africa a 
Division), analyzes ali the' varied: aspects of what is known as.- 
' ^ “high-level positive, foreign intelligence." “The most brilliant and’ > © 


incisive:study of how mot to lose a war you can find anywhere; — 


pes "E 2 


NE Times, «| S pp s ees E. 


‘The N avy cid Industrial - 
. Mobilization in — 
World War n - E 


s 


; By ROBERT H. CONNERY. An authorised ` though uinoffcial ‘ace. 
: count of the Navy’s top matériel organization during the war, and ` 
of its- relations with other industrial mobilization agencies of the 
federal government. The author is professor of public administra- - 
‘tion at Duke University. His book is a casé study of military- | 


civilian relationships and incidentally is the story of James Forrestal 


‘as Under Secretary of the Navy. “An outstanding contribution. 
Combines the most mature and- durable quae of academic and LE 
as history. "—N. Y. Times. Pu ur vir 
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The Art of í Asking Questions. 


. By STANLEY L. PAYNE. Poor wording of questions, causes er- 
rors of tens of percente in poll-taking. Mr. Payne's shrewd critique 
of the problems of asking questions reveals much about the nature 
of language and words, and a good deal about the public who must 

^ answer the pollster's questions. AIl who work with public opinion, 
and all-who are fascinated by the power of words, will find this 
. book an intriguing exercise in practical semantics. —No. 3, Studies 5 
l i Pabia Orion Le eo $575 


Public Opinion, 1935-1946 
Under the Editorial Direction of ‘Hadley Cantril . 


Prepared by MILDRED STRUNK. Here, in one mammoth volume 
of over 1200 pages, is the most comprehensive report on world-wide 
_ public opinion ever published in book form, It contains the results 
‘of nearly 12,000 nationwide polls conducted by 23 organizations 
in.16 countries. Of special interest today is the section on the late 
*30’s, when opinion was being mobilized to meet the. threat of an 
oncoming war. “The first book of its kind that can be called 
truly indispensable. "Journalism Quarterly... |. $25.00 


Publie Relations and : 
American Demoeracy | 


By J .A.R. PIMLOTT. An objective study of one of its most power- 
ful forces in commerce, government, and cultural life. This British 
author seeks to learn what social purpose is served by public rela- * 
tions practitioners, and to test the claim that the "new profession" 
‘can’ both interpret policy and formulate it: Much of thé book is: 
. devoted to a case study of the informational and propaganda activi- - 
ties of. the federal goverment: Nor 2, Studies in Public Opinion. . 
D ‘ $4. 00 





‘UNIVERSITY PRESS. ge 


Public atid Republic - 


` POLITICAL. REPRESENTATION IN AMERICA - 
m by ALFRED: DE Grazia, Brown University = : 

“AN ‘scholars in the field of political science and particularly” those i in the area ot 
representation are under lasting obligation to the writer of this volume for a 
learned and helpful treatment of one òf the major problems of our times. 'The book 
. will enrich the literature ón this very important subject." 

n : ee E. ey The. Unweny of Chicago Ge Review: 

“eS re UE. 284 ages; $3 50 test . 


. Southern Politics 


Hi a IN STATE AND NATION - 
Go oce by V, ‘O. Kay, Jey Harvard UH - we, 
N “No one for many- years to come can write intelligently about the- Sont; 
‘American democracy, sectionalism, or the suffrage without taking this’ study into ac- 
.| : count: It-is-easily the most complete and best documented examination of the 
. . politics.of this $éction-that has ever been done. Southern Politics is not only a 
„solid, scholarly. book, but it is also written with good ] humor and with a fine sense - 
«for. the realities of politics.” $ 
e E ` —DAYTON D. McKzaw, The Annali 
ds m ages, 68 tables, 75: figures, 16 illus.; 7 $5. 00 text 


In Defense of the National 


sa 


EON Interest 
CA cama. EXAMINATION OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY i i 


a by Hans J. "MonRGENTHAU, The University of Chicago 


“The President. should read, Mr. Morgenthau's book. It may anger him; but lis 
should read it. The Secretary ‘of.State-should read it; he will find a lot of things 
in common with the author. And every “American citizen interested in surviving as j. 
a Bem man should read it, too.” D 


ss a 


"Saunt Face Bums, The New York: Times m 
7303 pages; $2. 65 text ho 


The Cosernmentil Process 
, POLITICAL INTERESTS AND PUBLIC OPINION À 


by Davi B. TRUMAN, Cclumbia University $ 


“Drawing together the findings of many scholars, it depicts altogether : a sub-- 
- stantial part of the political scene as it bears on the American goyernment in a way 
- L'have not seen presented neatly 80 adequately i in any other single book. It is. 
-bronda in scope, while its detail is clear. and. convincing.” i 
] UY. drei H. „APPLEBY, Syracuse, University 
HRE TE ] d 2 1576 pages; $5.00 inc 
-Examination eapisé on request : 


22 “ALFRED A. KNOPF, Inc. ^ 
501 Madison: Avenue - B ha New York: 22 
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^ . approximately 100,000 words in length will be favored.. 





IN HONOR OF 
CHARLES AUSTIN 
BEARD 


ALFRED A, ken fic announces the c — of the 
Charles Austin Beard Memorial Prize. This prize, intended to. 
honor a great American, comprising five hundred dollars in cash 
and a contract fór volume publication on terms set forth in the 
entry blank, will be offered in even years for a work in Political 
Science and i in odd years for a work in American History. Any 
citizen of the United States not over forty years of age at the. 
time of the closing date for entries will be eligible. 





Manuscripts must deal with those subjects, and in a suitable 
manner, likely to appeal to the educated and mature American 
Jay reader rather than to the specialist. Doctoral dissertations or 
works of a purely scholarly nature with a necessarily limited ap- 
peal are not eligible and will not be considered by the publisher. 


Manuscripts should be not shorter than 50,000. words nor 
longer than 150,000 words. Other things being equal, works of 


MaNuscRIPTS must be submitted in clear typescript form com- 
plying in all respects with instructions set forth in the pamphlet 
which will be supplied candidates on application to the publisher 
wio will also send a formal entry blank on.request. Manuscripts - 
must be in the publisher’s hands complete and ready for the 
pe no later than July 31st of each year. 


ALFRED ` A» KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Avenue; New York 22 — 





Outstanding. toda... 


INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


By CLYDE EAGLETON, New York University. This textbook m die i 
ciples of international law, and the institutions, organizations, and problems of inter- 
"national society. It provides a comprehensive and constructive survey of international . 
' relationships, and furnishes the preliminary training for advanced courses in Interna- ` 
= Law and Organization. 22 554 pages, $5. 00 


.DEMOCRACY—THE THRESHOLD OF FREEDOM. f 


By HAROLD F. GOSNELL, American University. Appraising objectively two impor- `. 
fant democratic institutions, the book discusses the operation of suffrage and. the work- . 

,» ings of representative government. The data gathered here have been’ systematically 
' analyzed so that the institutions may be judged accurately. Of interest to public ad- ` 
ministrators, legislators, historiani, etc. — > E 316 pages, $4.00. 


E 
` THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DICTATORSHIP. ; 


|By G. M. GILBERT, formerly Prison Psychologist: at the Nuremberg Trials. Based” 
` on a personal examination of the leaders of Nazi Germany—Hess, Frank, Von Rib- 
bentrop, Von Papen, Goering. This.book presents a penetrating analysis of political 
dictatorship. It gives unique ‘insights into the oe between Trevor. 
. and social conflict in the modem world. = "s 26 "irren PA 


THE POLITICS OF CALIFORNIA. 


By, DAVID FARRELLY and IVAN HINDERAKER, both of the ‘University ef. 
California at Los Angeles. A collection of articles, extracts from books, and judicial _ 
opinions on major problems of local. interest in one of our fastest-growing states, and, 
on problems involving relations with the national government. A supplementary text fo 

` courses in trate and Local Government. 2 . -320 Pages, $3.25 


THE ‘ADMINISTRATIVE STATE: 

By DWIGHT WALDO, University of California. A study ‘of the: “public adminis- 
tration movement fromthe viewpoint of political theory and the history of ideas; The 
objective is the interpretation: of the development of Public Administration. within .a 
framework of pos icd that oe out both the important men: and" the 

: movements. . ? 227 pages, $3.25 


| THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS E 


: By HARVEY WALKER, The Ohio State University. This textbook presents the func- 
tion of lawmaking for the various elements of the American governmental system. Con- 
..' stitution-making and development are discussed on national and state levels, and legis- 
| Tative. procedure i in Congress, state Menon and city councils is covered in pu 
7 bas ~ 482 pages, $5. 





Published. by. A" THES RONALD PRESS COMPANY > 
A A s uU. e.e o 15 East 26th Street, New York 10 





CASES ON THE CONSTITUTION 


Edited by J. P. FRANE, Yale University. McGraw-Hill Series in » Political Sci cience. 
339 pages, $3.50 
A collection of approximately 60 cases and other readings illustrative of the American 
constitution. Àn auxiliary teaching tool for introductory government courses, this text 
can also be used in constitutional law courses where a short, light book is preferred. 
The first volume to include illustrative non-Supreme Court case material, to emphasize 
i ignodern material, to include important decisions of 1950-51, and to include at least 
one opinion by every member of the present court. 


BASIC DOCUMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Edited by Frepertck H. HARTMANN, The University of Florida. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Political Science. 312 pages, $3.25 : 
Here is an- excellent new volume for supplementary use in courses on international 
relations. The author brings togéther in one book a judicious selection of original docu- 
ments usually covered in courses of this nature. Selections from the Holy Alliance to 
the Atlantic Pact are presented, with emphasis centering on the period from 1918 to 
the present. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


By L. Larry Leonarp, The Pennsylvania State College. M cGraw-Hill Series in 
M Political Science. 617 pages, $6.00 

‘A basic text for courses in international organization, this book shows how govern- 
ments use international organizations in the conduct of foreign relations and points 
out the significance of these institutions in the world community. Treats the subjects 
from the point of view of international politics rather than law, considers the actual 
process ard takes up activities in detail. 


GOVERNMENTS IN MODERN SOCIETY 
By G. LoweLL Fero; Wayne University McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. 554 pages, $4.50 > 
A. comparative government text with a functional approach. iieii of alae up the 
subject country by country, this book examines institutions such as political parties, 
executives, legislatures, revolutions and dictatorial systems. It then proceeds to analyze 
and compare the actual funcnonest in various nations of these particular institutions 
or concepts. 


Send for copies on approval 






McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42w» STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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_ TWO. STANDARD TEXTS 57 7 0002 Su 
by STE we SAPE 


w. BROOKE GRAVES E a a ra 
a recognized alain with wide experience É 
E $us dn official. and unofficial governmental groups. l 
/" PÚBLIC ADMINISTRATION i in a Democratic Society ` 


The author presents 'the essential elements i in administration: or- ' 
ganization, personnel, finance, internal management, and the execu-: . 
- tion of policy. Selected references dude bee ks, and articles i dn. 

: periodicals and professional journals. 775p. $6.25 - 2 


: AMERICAN STATE. GOVERNMENT, THIRD EDITION 
ta de AT Ss ` ` A standard text which- erüphàsizes fundamental principles, prol j 
tM "m . --lems, and “characteristics. The historical and constitutional back-^ 
- nm ET Puede = oO: is for iura important topie. is given in concise form. di 


g. E Meath dnd Company 


; COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, 285 Columbus Avenue,’ Boston 16, Massnetusetm. 





| | SWARTHOUT AND BARTLEY - 


` Principles dud Problems 
E American N ational Government . 


j For that difficult introductory à or " quarter course: 


«p believe Swarthout and Bartley i is. the best thing that's hap- 
EU pened: to the introductory course in American, government in quite a 


si D some time. Style, organization and format are excellent. 2 
aW m i John A. Houston, Univesity of Mississippi ae 
' > 700 pages —— M d at vr i 
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~ OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue SINN York : 1, N.Y. Y. 





READER IN BUREAUCRACY 


Edited by Robert K. Merton, Ailsa P. Gray, ; 
Barbara H ockey, Hanan C. Selvin ^ ` ^ 


Advisory Board: Chester I, Barnard, Reinhard Bendix, Marshall E. Dimock, Carl J. Fried- ` 
rich, Pendleton Herring, Harold D. Lasswell,. Talcott Parsons,. Philip Selznick, Edward A. 
Shils, Herbert A. Simon, R. Richard .Wohl. 


Selected from the writings of : = 

Max Weber, Carl J. Friedrich, Frederic S. Burin, Alvin W. Gouldnet, Herbert A. Simon, 
"T. F. Tout, Ernest Troeltsch, Thorstein Veblen, Robert Michels, Hans H. Gerth, Reinhard 
Bendix, age Selznick, Franz Neumann, Adolf A. Berle, Jr.; Gardiner C. Means, Robert A. 
Gordon, C right Mills, Chester I. Barnard, Robert Dubin, Carl i ne , F. J. Roethlis- 
> berger and William J. Dickson, Samuel A. Stouffer, Richard C. Myers, arshail E. Dimock, 
The, Hoover Commission, S. M. Lipset, J. Donaid Kingsley, Karl Mannheim, Robert -K. 
Merton, H. E. Dale, Ralph H. Turner, Arthur K. Davis, Walter R. Sharp, William Miller, 
Arthur W. MacMahon, John D. Millett, Howard K. Hyde, Edwin: H. Sutherland, Sune 
Carlson, Harold D: Lassivell, Ralph M. Stogdill. 


Published in October Š i ' à , 2 $5.00 


THE POLITICAL WRITINGS OF HAROLD. D. LASSWELL: "o. $500 
REFLECTIONS ON VIOLENCE BY GEORGES SOREL li $9.50 
ON TYRANNY BY LEO STRAUSS rs : $2.50 
A STUDY OF POWER BY CHARLES E. MERRIAM, l 

HAROLD D. LASSWELL AND T. V. SMITH ` 


- PERSONALITY AND POLITICAL CRISIS EDITED BY 
ALFRED H. STANTON AND STEWART E. PERRY 


Published by THE FREE- PRESS at Glenan, Illinois: 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS: 


A quarterly sponsored by the International Political Science Association and the, 
International Studies Conference, with the assistance of UNESCO . 


A new and valuable Service. for. the politica Scientist - 


- Short abstracts (100- -200 words) of the articles appearing in the 
“standard political science journals throughout the world 
Also, abstracts of articles bearing on political science which 

- may appear in the more general periodicals , 


First issue: May 1951. 


Editors: Jean Meynaud (University of Paris) ; Saul Rose (University of Aberdeen) ; 
Bruce L. Smith (Foreign Service Institute, ‘Washington, D. C). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: $3 — £1 —,. 1000 French francs 


Available, at the samé price, either a as an ordinary bound periodical, 
: printed on both sides of the page, or on unbound sheets, printed 
on one side only, for pasting on index cards 


B. H BLACKWELL, Ld. l BROAD ST., OXFORD, ENGLAND 





' AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE PURCHASE— 


A limited number of sets of. the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, EMT with `k, 
the Nov. 1911 issue (Vol. V, No. 4). Specially priced for political science departments, ` 
libraries, research agencies and similar institutions, Single copies of i issues pum Aet | 
1910* are also. available, Prices furnished on undi T3 s 


/ a 


f 


" WANTED: BACK ISSUES OF THE REVIEW 
` FIVE DOLLARS will be paid for the issues of Nov.. 1906; Feb., Aug; Nov. 1907; Fe 
Nov. 1908; Feb., May, Aug. Nov. 9095 LANE 1010: Nov. 1911; Nov. 1915; Feb, PA 
OÈ 1945. ^" — TUM . E. 
^TWO DOLLARS will be paid for the iste of May 1908; Feb, , April 1944; Feb. i»; m" 
Feb, April 1949; Mar: ; Sept. Sapplesient, Dec, 1950. MX | 
. Please inquire before mailing RÉVIEWS.. 


- Miress The ‘American Political ‘Scleace Association a 
| | M8 Massachusetts . A Washington, D.C. 


NEW BOOKS ON. POLITICAL SCIENCE 


GENESIS OF GEORGES SOREL oe e RUSSIA AND ASI ] 
by » > mn is joies ` by 26s . 
Jos H. Miser. 4500 postpaid. Avo LOBANOV- Rostovsry i 50 postpaid, d 


ATERIALS FOR THE STUDY í OF. . “TERRITORIAL DELEGATE TO 

M THE SOVIET SYSTEM - iy ok CONGRESS Bx op. wu 
Be we pu 5 - by , 

Jas H. -MEISEL & EDwARD S. KOZERA . l 

$5. 50 postpaid. - v PX HH En 


"A COUNCILMAN SPEAKS DOLAR 


E EVERETT S. BROWN $54 postpaid. - 


jmd a by 
: by ` : . > james K., POLLOCK 5 .00 ` postpaid. . 
. ` ARTHUR bé BROMAGE ] E 00 a 
BRITISH ELECT ION SURVEYS, 


.ON THE CITY COUNCIL: S ' 71950 
dy 
ARTHUR Ww. BROMAGE ET 00. postpaid: rae us ere ane 
oe Orda ioni C Wahr Publishing Company | f 
105 North Main Street. a a, Ann AB Michigan. 





THE COMMUNIST PROBLEM, 
2o IN: AMERICA: 


PA ‘BOOK “OF READINGS - 


Edited by Rowan E. Parm, Maxell Gradiigte "School of Cie and 
Public A (fairs, Syracuse: Ui hiversity ^ 


For the responsible citu particularly the college student 
Taat he may become alert to the dangers. of the Communist movement, and 
', conversant with proposed remedies -.: 
, Pert One: THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF; Wort Communism (14 adi 
"Part Two: TRE Communist PARTY IN AMERICA (6 réadings) 
. Part Three: TOWARD AN. INFORMAL SOLUTION- Q5 readings) 
Part Four: Toward A FORMAL SOLUTION (7 readings) M ae: ` 


‘July, 1951 20 v 2 496: pages <i ne esp. 


THOMAS y. CROWELL ‘COMPANY. 
432 FOURTH AVENUE / TO . NEW YORK: 16, NY. 


- The , .: , Ready for Fall Classes 
er : = — .'7 ., This volunie contains over fifty detailed and 
‘Evolution ' 7 authoritative articles’ on, the problems and 
Re AS cU complexities of Latin American Government. 
of NE Most of these articles are from leading maga- 
pe ane zines. and standard: works, and several were 
L atin EL written by the editor especially for this book. 
ves ^. ^ — Bach-has- been selected. to illuminate some as- 
geo. ux oho ^ éct of the functions and procedures charac- ` 
; American. 5 pine of Latin dokn Ried. The 
- purpose is to reveal those factors—historical, ` 
| Government . Cultural, economic and geographical—which 
: -. . 0 have led to the emergence of the pattern of . 
A Book of. a . “dictatorship tempered by revolution” “com- — ' 
"pas din . .". monly associated with Latin America. By: 
B Zn showing the cónterüporaty problems and ac- 
Edite ib ee tivities’ in. the social, political, and economic 
y. '. 7 fields, these selections indicate the patterns. 
Á. N. Christensen" da -of government likely to evolve, 


Paer of Minnesota i E re _ Published Auge, us Md pages - $450 ` 





HENRY HOLT. AND COMPANY 257 Foùrth ‘Avenue, New York 10: ^ 


| VAN NOSTRAND | gp 


3 - RUSSIA: PAST. AND ) PRESENT 


By ANATOLE G. Mazour 


The main feature is the organization: of the material, topically instead of PER ETR A 
This aids in locating particular problems-and in more adequately tying each national. 
LEE sroblem - -to its proper national setting. For convenience, a most detailed chronological 
" R A is rovided at-the end of the book. Dates run from 860- through 1950. The text is 
` A ustrated with maps and- photographa. RUSSIA: PAST AND PRESENT is pri- 
bue designed for upper-division college students, Prepared for a five-unit course of at . 
least, one academic year. Chronological ‘Table-——Selected Readings for Chapters— ) 
785 pp.—6 x A Op P Photograpi— College bua $6.5 . zo c 


" pe t . 2nd Edition—Sprout’ S- 


FOUNDATIONS: of NATIONAL POWER - 


E: Readings on World Politics and American Security): 
. By Hanorp and MARGARET SPRÓUT ^: 


SUUM el UE Two-thirds to three-fourths of the readings are new. Original and introductory writing p ees 
- by the.authors has been completely revised, and,considerably expanded. Changes have -` 
'^ -Been made in-the ‘arrangement of material to reflect the latest phase of the world situation. `- 
reg 810 pp.—6% x 914 —Cloth— Chapter Introductions set -aingle colonm= Read: à: 
os ings set double column—$6.90 - f l 


2ND EDITION—GOVERNMENT ÒF "THE SOVIET UNION . "E 
s ' By SAMUEL -Ne HARPER and Rowarp THOMPSON ! D z, ‘ 
Designed as a general introduction to to the Soviet system, as a whole, quite as iach as ‘to ape. TN 
. Soviet government in particular. The first edition dealt with`20- years of the Soviet. -' - 
` State, This new edition deals with 31 years. 369 pp. maA x 836—Colored End Page ks 
` Mape—Clo th—College Edition, $33.75 .. ue t. 
E MODERN FAR EASTERN ‘INTERNATIONAL, RELATIONS 
- By Hànrzv F. MacNim and Donan F, Lach - 


A new text which emphasizes American and Russian relations with the countries sof » 
Eastern Asia and Oceania, in keeping with the increased importance of these two coun- 
f bo ab world powers. 681 pp.—6 x 91$— Well Illustrated —Cloth Bound- dots 


"AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: -BASIC DOCUMENTS =. 
. AND'MATERIALS — - Me 
. By Rosat G. Dixon, Ja.'and ELMER PLISCHKE | à 


DESIGNED | asa companion text for the basic college course in American Government on a 
fre&hman-sophómore level -Adaptable to one or two semesters. The emphasis is -on 
zin reproductions, 420 pp—8 x 10— Illustrated —Cloth—$3. da Papa 


T . CONDUCT OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY . E i HE f 
i ^^. ' — By ELMER PLISCHKE ÉL 
THIS TEXT IS DESIGNED. ‘for a.course in American Biplicad-bmeriéus Foreign" 


Relations—or Problems of American’ Di plans For either an upper-division or a grad- 
nate ree course. 542 pp.—6 x th—Iilustrated—85. a 
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VARIATIONS -ON A FAMILIAR THEME* . 


^ PETER H. ODEGARD 
7 University of California (Berkeley) 


“As I set out i prepare for this combined inaugural and ledot, 
I sought a theme worthy of the cccasion and within the span of my own 
limited vision. Notwithstanding she lash crop of “problems” confronting 


. our world and our profession, no suitable theme came readily to mind. 


* 


I experimented with many, including “Variations on a Theme by Joe 
McCarthy,” or “Acheson at Armageddon,” or “General MacArthur 
Fades Again." But in all such rases the theme was obscured by the : 
variations. And so I’ve calléd these remarks “Variations on & Tene . 
Theme." l 
Since 1908 when Frank Goodnow spoke on “The Work of. the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association,” no less than forty-five presidents | 
have prepared annual speeches on:as many different themes. It is inter- 
esting to note that of thirteen such speeches up to 1917, only one gaye 
Any major attention to international relations: Then, between 1917 
and 1924, four of the seven were devoted to an international theme. 
But during the twenty-six years from 1924 through 1950, only two 
dealt primarily with internationel relations. 
- Thus, it would seem that the presidential addresses of the American 
Political Science Association haye reflected the prevailing mood of the - 
American people—a mood dominated by domestic rather than world 
affairs. It is, of course, possible’to see in this history the evidence of 
intellectual myopia. How, one might ask, could these men. (there were 
no women' among them), all careful students of government, be so 
blind to the promethean forces tFat have changed the face of our world. 
during the lifetime of the Association over which they have presided? 
_ It would be'as presumptuous as it. is unnecessary for me to answer . 
for my predecessors. Their preoccupation with domestic affairs was in 
. * Presidential address delivered before the American Political Science Association at 
its forty-seventh annual meeting in San Francisco, California, August 28, 1951. . 
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any case more apparent than réal. For they knew (at least some of them 


did). what maiiy have yet- to learn—that the distinction between domes- ` > 
. tic and foreign affairs is, and always has been, an artificial one. Hence. 
: “Social Planning Under the Constitution,” which was the theme of 


President Corwin’s address in 1931, had a bearing on international rela- .' 


So-called ‘domestic policies saving to tariffs, immigration, race TA 
tions, national defense, taxation, education and even social welfare 


. have been as much a part of our foreign policy as the Monroe Doctrine 
or the Open Door, for they help to determine our "stance," as it were, 
in the world community. And however obscure the integral relation 


between domestic and foreign policy in the past, it has become crystal 


clear today. “The foreign affairs.of the United States,” says Jim. . 


McCamy, ‘consumed more than three-fourths of the money spent by 
the Federal government į in four years following World Wer II and more 
than half the Federal expenditures i in all but nine of thirty years follow- 
ing World War I.” `- 


‘The contribution of ECA to. ioe economic ed political stability of i 


Western Europe is now generally admitted. But the impact of this 
same program upon the economic and political life of the United States 


is less generally appreciated. When it was still in the discussion stage, : 


Senator Taft referred to the ‘‘so-called Marshall Plan". as a “compli- 


^ said, whether “the atte to. be gained in foreign policy outweigh 


£s 


the disadvantages at home..... How far shall we make a present to. 


other people of the fruits of our labors?” Not all the effects of- ECA, 
at home and abroad, have been beneficent. But surely even the senior 


- Senator from Ohio must now admit that the advantages, both foreign 


‘and domestic, far outweigh the disadvantages, 
As a final illustration of the interrelations of foreign and domestic 


polities, consider what is happening. to our “free? economy and our 


"open" society under a global cold war and a limited hot war in Korea. 
Consider the effects upon such “domestic”. problems as inflation, man- 


tions as direct as Quincy Wright's ‘Political Science and World Stabili- - 
zation” in 1949. - 


-cated mixture of foreign and domestic policy. . . . " We need ask, he ` 


a 


“power supply and utilization, taxation, public works, education. m 


social welfare, and civilian defense, to mention but a few.. 


:ı Even more serious has been the effect of the cold war upon the basie 
democratic institutions which our policies are presumably designed. to. 


protect. Consider.the so-called loyalty program of the federal govern- 
ment, the outcry from committees on un-American activities for even 


^ more stringent controls over subversive activities, and their effects” 
` upon our traditional civil liberties. Under the new regulations of the 


‘ 
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Loyalty Review Board, we not ònly have continued a policy of estab- 
lishing guilt by association but have gone one step beyond this to as- 
sume guilt by accusation. Às Alan Barth has recently observed: “The 
presumption of i innocence supposed to surround an accused person has 
been abolished. The doctrine that guilt is personal and cannot be 
imputed on the basis.of mere association does not apply. The right of 
the accused to confront and cross-examine his accusers is.forfeited. The 
immunity from Dui en! on a Sharpe that has been disproved is 
. abandoned.’ 

Step by step the sta war T against Commie has been accompanied 
by a transformation of our democratic state into a garrison state, in 
which, as a report of the Committee for Economie Development says, — 
“the soldier and political policeman rise to power while the institutions 
of civilian society and of freedom shrink." - 

How far along this road we-have traveled since 1946 and how the 
trend can be checked or its direction changed, should be a problem 
of major concern to members of this Association. It is a problem, 
. however, that cannot be attacked piecemeal by narrow specialists 
working under & self-imposed compartmentalization. It. is no more a 
problem for those who profess international relations than for those . 
who profess constitutional law, public administration or political 
parties. Unless we realize this, we shall be like the men in & French 
fable who sought to understand the elephant by looking separately 
and intensively—one at his tail, another at his trunk, another at his 
legs, and'a fourth at his torso. What each one saw was real enough, 
and his description was accurate within his frame of reference. But 
none of them ever saw or described the elephant. 

We have learned the meaning of total war; we are learning the mean- 
ing of tota! diplomacy, which utilizes not only political but economic, 
ideological, and even military weapons. As. political scientists we must 
. now learn the meaning of total politics. For total politics implies that 
the problem of political power in our world—its nature, basis, structure l 
and scope—is in fact a seamless web not to be fully understood by view- 
ing it in'segments. Just as foreign and domestic policy are integrally 
related, so students of American government, political parties and 
., publie opinion, international relations, publie: administration, political 
theory, public law, and comparative government are not rivals in a 
race for academic preferment, but partners in a common quest for 
understanding and control of what Hobbes so accurately: named The 
Leviathan. 


+} The Basti VoL 5, p. 15 (July 24, 1951). 
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so well with the “practical” aspects of a program like ECA and on the 
.other hand fail so signally in explaining its ideological significance 
either to ourselves or to the rest of the world? : l 

At any rate, this’ distrust of theory and of knowledge for its own 


sake, this preoccupation with so-called practical training adapted to 


each student’s needs and interests, has had far-reaching effects upon 
American education. In our passion for the “practical”? and in our 
system of free election of courses by students, we have a prescription 
for educational anarchy—without ayeta, without theory, without 
plan and without pùrpose. 

~ “Practical” courses of dubious, or at best transitory, value have been 
added to the curriculum at the expense of time-honored disciplines. 
New schools have developed to grant degrees in a mounting variety of 
specialties, with little or no theoretical foundation and often with no 
significant body of knowledge, skills or principles. In the structure of 
the university, the college of arts and sciences, where the old lights still 
burn even if dimly, has been overshadowed by the new arrivals. In the 
competition for students, physical facilities, faculty and funds, it usually 


comes off badly. Administrators continue to speak of it as the “heart . 


and soul" of the university, but rarely understand it well enough to 
fight for it against the barbarian invasion. The result is that graduates 
emerge from our colleges who are moderately well "trained". in this 
skill or that, but lack even the rudiments of an education. This progres- 
sive impoverishment and fragmentation of human knowledge has not 
only made & mockery of anything worthy to be called a liberal educa- 
tion but has also undermined the common core of knowledge and training 


in science, history, literature and philosophy that had been & bond, 


of union among educated men and women for.a thousand years. 

Thus it is that technical specialization, which has made possible a 
united world, has at the same time undermined the cultural unity 
without which a united world is impossible. Indeed it is doubtful 
whether even a regional grouping like N.A.T.O. can be more than a 
temporary alliance unless we achieve a greater measure of cultural 
understanding than now exists. 

All of these developments are of particular. importance to political 
scientists. For we have seen the Master Science itself progressively 
whittled away. In a kind of intellectual chain reaction, political economy, 
jurisprudence, and history broke away from moral philosophy; eco- 
nomics broke away from political economy; and political science became 
a foundling of history and jurisprudence. Nor did the process of segmen- 

_tation stop here. Public finance broke away, public administration is 
restive. Other areas of study which scarcely justify a single full-year 


4 
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course in any ene ventis gre coming to /be wonded as separate 


and independent disciplines. And because academic empire-building is . ` 


as common as that of its bureaucratic brother, the barriers between 
studies became higher and more impermeable. 'The founding fathers of 
our profession would not have.thought of public administration, inter- 


national relations, publie opinion or public finance as disciplines apart 


from or independent of political science. They realized that if these 
Studies are cut away from the parent stock, they wither into sterile, 
empty husks. Or they reach out, vampire-like, to absorb- other dis- 
eiplines, either to fill in or to conceal their own emptiness. I have re- 
cently been told, for example, that “public administration is broad 
enough for all of us to get under that tent." There are, I believe, species 
of animals in which parents often devour their offspring—but this is 
my first encounter with 8 species in’ which the offspring seek to devour ; 


the parent. 


It was not always so. Even 88 recently a as my own undergraduate 
days, the study of political science embraced areas and “disciplines” 
which today are regarded either as alien or at best as peripheral to it. 
No one, for example, regarded it as strange that political science majors ` 
should be required to include in their courses of study statistics, public 


- finance, general, abnormal and social psychology, history, philosophy, 


formal logic and literature, as well as political theory, comparative 
‘government, public law; political parties and ‘public administration. 
It never occurred to me that Vernon Parrington’s course, which he 
called “Main Tendencies in American Thought,” was not as much a 
course in political theory as in literature. Nor were those of us reared 
in this tradition surprised when Parrington’s monumental study of 
` Main Currents in American Thought was dedicated to a political scien- 
tist, the late J. Allen'Smith. k 

The trend toward specialization and concentration changed this. A 
distinguished political scientist; a former President of this Association, 
once told me that no student of political science should ‘waste his 
time” on psychology. He was particularly opposed to Freud and J. B. 
Watson—none of whose works he had ever read but whom he knew 
_to be charlatans, and immoral ones at that. Yet political scientists can 
scarcely hope to understand political behavior or public opinion without 
&t'least a passing acquaintance with recent research in such fields as 
group dynamics, industrial relations, social psychology and the technical 
methods used in social surveys. The barriers of ignorance and misunder- 


^ standing between the psychologists, anthropologists, sociologists and 


\ 


political scientists have seriously impeded significant research on 
` political behavior and public opinion. 


x * I 
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P omei poss write about public A with a political T 
natveté that would astound any ‘undergraduate major in political- ` ^ 

science. In no other field is the triumph of technique over purpose 80 - 

obvious. At the risk of ‘laboring the point, may I again suggest. that 


our preoccupation with. technique, at the expense of purpose has materi- 


“+. ally reduced our effectiveness in the current ideological war with — 


Pa 


Communism. With our faith in the technician, we have turned to radio, ° 

. press and motion picture executives, public relations and advertising :. . 

„experts, not only to advise us concerning techniques of transmission but - 
to forge our ideological weapons as well. The result. Kas been a campaign 

s o. to “sell” America to the world in-much the same terms in which we 
-: ; “gell” Coca-Cola or Ivory Soap to Americans. f 

Tom Paine could mobilize a “nation with a pamphlet written on a 
. drumhead and distributed: hand to hand because what he had to say ` 
struck fire in the hearts 'of those to whom his words were addressed. A 
‘So far, unfortunately, no Tom. Paines have appeared on the staff of 
the Voice of America. Nor are they likely-to appear until we realize, M 
as Professor Padover says, that “we are dealing with a world revolution- `- 
ary situation involving. races and cultures and aspirations totally alien - 
lo the experience of [the average] advertising’ executives." The anthro- _ 
pologist, historian, political scientist and philosopher are more likely to - 

- develép a meáningful framework for ideological warfare—but only if . 
they are able to emerge from the narrow cubicles in which Bpod 
are.too often confined.  : i " 

Much of the impetus toward specialization. arises from & oinen 
able desire to be scientific. It is obviously easier to apply rigorous. .. i 
standards of. observation, classification; and analysis to a limited than 
to a more extended universe. By limiting the field we also limit the 
variables, and thus make it easier to formulate generalizations, fore- 

- ‘casts, and predictions. But when variables outside a field of inquiry Os 
’ are related to others included within.the field, we do not increase either, 

the reliability or the validity of generalizations by excluding them— 

however much we may. seem to simplify our problem by doing so. In ^ 
- the long run; of course, science contributes to understanding not through `. 

restriction of the universe to which any gvon generalizatión applies 

but through its progressive extension. _ 

The inadequacies of the brass-instrument psychologists i in ‘explaining 
. human behavior led’ inevitably to Behaviorism, as Behaviorism led to 
, Gestalt. It is now, I believe, generally accepted doctrine: among psycholo- 
gists that human behavior; whether in courtship or in*Congress, is dA 
< molar and not molecular. Hence it-is that the greater the specialization ` 
oF and the narrower the field: ofi inquiry, the e greater becomes the need ue 
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ER and iteration at phar as ee over AET areas. 
It is this capacity. for scientific integration and, coordination at pro- 


gressively’higher levels that marks the great from thé mediocre scientist, "i 


whether in physics or in politics. 

Not ell that goes under the name ‘of science can be said to add ió 
our knowledge and understanding of man as a political animal. Much | 
current literature seems to be based on the theory that politics becomes 
scientific by becoming polysyllabic and obscure. New and strange 
vocabularies have emerged. It is as though some scholars—usually 
strangers to the city hall, county-court house, state or national capitol— ' 
find sublimation in a kind of Semantic Nirvana. One of them, for. 
_ example, writes about the importance of diversity of “interaction 
patterns” “to a working conceptual scheme, including «_. . the segmental 
chain reaction patterns of greatly varying extent of political distance, 
' and the segmental interlapping patterns where there is in effect the - 
paradox of a discontinuous continuum.” Another, quoted. by Stuart 
Chase in his excellent book on-The:-Proper Study of Mankind} says: , 
7 “In conformity with the preceding point, if all the interacting parties 
(in, marriage, in minority-majority groups, in different occupational, 


. . religious, political, economic, racial, ethnic and other interacting groups 


and persons) view the given overtly similar (or dissimilar) traits: A, B, 


C, D, N (physical, biological, mental, socio-cultural) as negligible values "P 


or as no values at all, as. comprising even no similarity- (or dissimilarity), 
, such overt similarities-dissimilarities are innocuous in the generation of 
‘either solidarity or antagonism.” 

I forbear to cite other examples, of ih unbappily tis: are many. 
. “Some professors,” says Chase, “seem to feel that if they can only get 
a terminology which is dense enough, they have somehow achieved the | 
scientific method. All they have done i is to shatter the communication | 
line.” Perhaps, there is method in this madness, if we- are to believe 
with T. S. Schiller that “nothing has a greater hold ¢ on the human mind - 
' than nonsense fortified with technicalities.” ^ ` 


. I shall not pretend that these are fair samples of the language of . 


contemporary political science. If they were, this Association would 
long since have dwindled to a fraction of its present membership. Those 
-who- temained would have been properly, exiled to some semantic 
. sanctuary accessible only, as they would say, to the neologistiéó cog- 

noscentt. Nevertheless, the all-too-common. passion for pseudoscientific 
gobbledegook—one of the ill-begotten offspring of excessive specializa- 
_tion—constitutes another barrier to the internal unity of political : 
Science and to effective communication’ ui the other social sciences. - 


C*(New York, 1948). 
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, Never before haa the need for understanding and cooperation among 
the social sciences been so great. Ask any hundred men and women to 
- name the most pressing problems confronting mankind! Although the 
order of priority might differ, the following would inevitably be in- 
cluded: war atid peace, security and freedom, economic stability, popula- 
tion and food supply, medical care and public health, racial and other 
intergroup relations, equal justice under just laws, labor-management 


‘relations and industrial peace. The list could be extended to include a. 


. host of other headaches that plague our civilization. Almost without 
exception, they are problems arising not in the fields of natural science 


and technology but in the field of human relations, and 1 more particu- u 
c larly i in what Aristotle called “Politics.” i 
-Yet in the face of these problems, social scientists: are divided mni 1 


confused. As one student put it, “We are like soldiers lying in isolated 
foxholes without means of communication ... yet (we) are concerned 
with different aspects of the same. critter—man—and the notion that 


í ' . we ean abstract the economic or the psychological (or the political) 


aspect of his behavior without regard to the rest, is nonsense."* 

` Does this mean that every social scientist must be an expert in every 
field? I think not. But it does require that he be aware of the essential 
unity of knowledge concerning ‘man and his universe. It requires also 


a searching inquiry into the subject matter, methods, skills, principles $3 


and problems of all the social sciences to discover what they have in 
common and how each may best contribute to the mitigation or solution 


of the major problems of our civilization. It means also a return to a ' 


truly liberal education as the basis for any and all scientific training. 

Tf a liberal education means anything, it means more than a smatter- 
ing of information about this and that, and also more than technical 
competence in a single highly specialized subject. Both the dilettantes 
and the narrow specialists are intellectual cripples easily victimized by 
the first plausible pied piper who comes along. Hitler, Mussolini and 
‘Stalin have counted thousands of them among their most ardent 
. collaborators and supporters. They can be found in the entourage of 
Senator McCarthy, Gerald K. Smith and William Z. Foster, among 
the hooded hoodlums of the Ku Klux Klan, and within the ranks of. 
those pseudo-intellectuals who become Stalin’s stooges and shock 
troops. Because they bear the trademark of & college degree, they give 
a sort of academic absolution to these campaigns of subversion, hatred 
and reaction. 


- To reconcile the legitimate demand for specialized training saith the 


` 1 Quoted by Chase, p. 45. * 
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adualiy urgent need for a liberal education i is & central problem of higher 
education in the United States. As politieal scientists, we cannot hope 
to discharge the great responsibilities which have come to us if we 
continue to educate our students on the catch-as-catch-can basis that 
now prevails. We need to face frankly the problem of professional- 
standards and. qualifications for those who seek to be political scien- 

tists. 
' — What should be the minimum. "adus tional requirements for an A.B., 
an M.A., and a Ph.D. in political science? Isn't it time for the American 
Political Science Association to establish such standards? As an aid to 
such an inquiry, I venture to propose the following as a minimum for 
all political science majors during their undergraduate years: 

(1) Two full-year courses taken successively in mathematics and 
natural sciences. Under no circumstances should these courses be 
merely. about natural science but full-bodied laboratory courses in 
mathematics and the natural sciences. —_. l 

(2) Two full-year courses—taken successively if possible, although 
' not necessarily so—in the humanities; fine arts and music. 

(3) Two full-year courses in history and social sciences outside the 
field of the student's major. 

(4) One full-year course dealing with selected problems in American . 
civilization. The course now being given at Amherst College might 
serve as a model. 

(b) Two full-year courses in a modern foreign language. or languages 
—unless the student can pass & proficiency test in at least one foreign 
language. 

Such a minimum program-would absorb approximately : half of the 

.student/s time during his undergraduate years, leaving ample oppor- 
tunity for concentration in more strictly professional courses as he goes 
along. These latter should certainly include at least one full-year course 
in each of the major fields of political science. The development of & 
similar minimum program on the graduate level should be undertaken 
by the American Political Science Association. 

I present these suggestions not as a panacea nor as something novel 
and revolutionary, but as a small step toward restoring to political sci- 
ence the scientific, cultural and humane foundation that it had in the- 
beginning. Only along some such'road can we hope to recover a sense 
of the unity of knowledge without which our highly specialized sciences 
become sterile and dangerous. Only along some such road can political 

science again become the Master Science. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the importance of political science 
in our world. The liberty and security of the individual, interpersonal 


ts 
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and social relations, economic and social welfare, world peace and 
security—yes—even survival itself, depend in large measure upon the 


=< character and quality of our political institutions and the wisdom of 
public policies. Compared to the problems we confront, “those of the (^ 


t 


‘nuclear physicist are child's play. — .- 


We do well-to honor, and in some respects to imitate, our friends in 


-the natural sciences. Their achievements have transformed the world.: 
`- They have increased the span of human life and at the same time 3 


devised new and more effective means for its destruction. The Four. 
Horsemen— War; Famine, Disease and: Death—ate today armed with `: 
more lethal weapons for mass destruction than ever before in history. 

Humility befits the' political scientist in the face of these miracles. 


- But in eating our humble bread, we ought not to forget the contribu- 

. tions'of politics to civilization. How shall we compare.the invention — 
of the steam engine with the framing of the Constitution, or with the ` 
. development of the federal system of government? Without the com- 


merce clause and its'intérpretation tinder Marshall, could we have had 


our spectacular industrial growth? Who is to say that.the invention of > 


the telegraph or the electric dynamo, or of radio and television, i is more: 


`. important to American civilization than a uniform currency, or the Six- ` 
`. . teenth Amendment? Politics has been à more or less silent partner ‘of ' 


physics from the beginning of our history. Over 2,500,000 patents have 
been issued since the framers gave Congress power “to promote the 
prógress of science and the useful arts" ’ by granting patent and copy- 


l right to authors and inventors. 


"The spectacular progress we have. witnessed i in the natural sciences. 
and technology has been made possible only by progress in the science 


-and art of government. I mention all this. Only so that as political 


scieńtists we may. raise.our heads a bit in the company E our penus 


^ and affluent colleagues in the natural sciences. 


Every year hundreds of millions of dollars—over eighty percent of; 


-" which is supplied by. the féderal government—flows into research and 
. development.of the natural sciences and technology. By comparison. . 
-the social scientists are very poor relations indeed. 


. Nevertheless, when measured against the slender support they have 
had, their record of achievement is impressive. They have helped to : 
enrich and to büttress our civilization by bringing reason to bear in 


law and organization. They have helped to substitute reason for senti-. 


.'7 ment and- self-interest in dealing with: the consérvation and manage- - 
' ment of both natural and human fesources, in administrative manage- ' 


` í 


" 


mE the development of. domestic law, both private and public, constitu- E 
tional government, -econgmic and social planning, arid international: 
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ment at all levels, in munieipal government and urban planning, 


national defense, and a host of other equally important and complex 


problems affecting the public welfare. Some day we may learn that 
scientifie training, research and development in human relations, and 
more particularly in the field of government and law, is at least as 
important as in physics and chemistry, medicine and engineering. 
Itis & commonplace to say that our generation stands simultaneously 


‘on the brink of disaster and on tHe threshold of a new civilization. 
‘Others have said that we are witnessing once again the decay of one 


civilization a8 another is striving to be born. We are both spectators 
and participants in this process as citizens and as scientists. 

For science alone is not enough if we are to master the problems that 
confront our civilization. Medieval civilization, it is said, was an age 
of faith—and modern civilization is the age of science. But, like most 
neat phrases, this harbors a half-truth. For ours, too, is an age of faith 
—of faith in science and reason as the best means for discovering the 
laws of God and nature. But our faith goes beyond this and embraces 
those human values which give meaning and direction to our lives: 

(1) Respect for the dignity of all men regardless of racial, religious 
or economic origin and status. 

(2) Recognition of individual and cultural differences and of the 
different needs and aspirations to which these: differences give rise. 

(3) Recognition of, and respect for, the role of reason in the conduct 
of human affairs and awaréness of the desirability of extending its 
scope to embrace ever-widening areas of individual and social behavior. 

(4) Recognition of the principles of free inquiry, expression and asso- 
ciation as logical corollaries of the rule of reason. — . 

_.(5) Recognition that social responsibility is a logical corollary. of 
power and that to find ways and means for the enforcement of this 


. responsibility is an inescapable and continuing obligation of all members 
of society. 


These values have: their roots in the basic aspirations of the human 
heart. But they are also values that are compatible with science and 
without which science cannot flourish or endure. . 

Political science, if it is to be worthy of its claim to be the Master 
Science, must take account of these values. It must also recognize the 
essential unity of human knowledge..Only by doing so can it contribute 
to our salvation and to the bright future that lies ahead. 


. THE BRITISH LABOUR LEFT AND 
U. S. FOREIGN POLICY 


` LEON D. EPSTEIN ` 
University of Wisconsin 


: Perhaps it is the absence of a substantial communist opposition in Great - 


Britain that has caused Americans to be less concerned about the reactions-of 


our British allies than of the continental nations to the recent foreign policy of ' 
the United States. However, if Americans assumed an almost universal British _ 


acceptance of the foreign policy adopted by the United States and formally 
adhered to by the British Government, the Bevanite revolt of early 1951 ad- 
ministered & sharp jolt. First, in April there were the resignations from the 
Government of Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Labour, former Minister of Health, 


‘and one of Labour’s strongest ‘and most popular leaders, Harold Wilson, 


President of the Board of Trade and one of the Government’s young intellec- 


tuals, and John Freeman, a lesser ‘figure but in the significant position.of . 


Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Supply. Their resignation speeches 


made it clear that, while the immediate cause of their departure was a new. 


budgetary provision requiring’a health service charge for dentures and spec- 


tacles, the root of their dissatisfaction lay in the burden of rearmament ex- . 
' penditures accepted by the Government in accordance with the main lines of 


U. 8. policy.! In July the three dissenters expounded their case against American 
foreign policy when they placed their imprimatur on a pamphlet billed as the 
“socialist analysis of the present world crisis.”? The import of this criticism 
may be most fully appreciated when-it is understood that the Bevanite revolt 
is only a clear and: open manifestation of the pattern of distrust of U. S. foreign 
policy by the Labour Left since the end of World War II. The nature of this 


' distrust, its ideological roots and its ‘specific forms constitute the subject of this 


\ . 


essay. 
Doubtless British suspicion or dislike of various aspects of American policy 
is not confined to the body of left-wing opinion here examined. At the moment, 
however, the reactions of the Labour Left seem’ to be of greatest political 
significance. The term "Labour Left," of course, is loose and amorphous; in 


this paper it is used to designate only. those left-wing critics of the Labour 


Government who remain within the fold of the Labour Party, either as Mem- 
bers of Parliament or as journalists supporting thé Party despite their criti- 


. cisms. Deliberately excluded from consideration are not only the members and - >` 


fellow-travelers of the Communist Party, who see United States policies essen- 
tially in-the Soviet image of them,* but also ‘those critics whose line has been 


1 See The (London) Times, April 28-25, 1951. í 

3 One Way Only, Tribune pamphlet (July, 1951), with foreword by Aneurin Bevan, 
Harold Wilson and John Freeman. 

* See, for example, the remarks of the two Communists who were M.P.’s, Gallacher and 
Piratin, in House of Commons Debates, 5th Ber., 1945-50, passim, or the files of Labour 
Monthly, edited by R. Palme Dutt. ` f 
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_ close enough to that of the Soviet as to cause them to lose status within the 
Labour Party. Specifically, then, concern is not given to the group of five ` 
M.P.’s who were expelled from the Labour Party in 1949 and who in the 1950 
General Election campaigned, and lost, as, "Labour Independents."* Among 
these five was Zilliacus, the most prolific arid ubiquitous of the foreign policy 
critics, who incidentally has landed in the Titoist and not the Kremlin camp.’ 
- Despite the wide hearing given to Zilliacus’s reactions to American policies, 
they are not representative of the Labour Left. It is apparently worthwhile to 
confine attention to those critics whose allegiance to the democratic socialism 
of Britain is not open to reasonable: doubts. 


I. ATTITUDE TOWARD THE U.8.8.R. 


Since sometimes the policies of the United States have, in the eyes of the 
Labour Left, Beemed too adamantly anti-Russian, it is well to begin this 
inquiry with an examination of the Left’s attitude toward the U.S.S.R. Has 
there been & special reluctance on the part of the Left (that is, of the non- 
Communist Left) to recognize Russia as an enemy? -Has there been a softness 
toward Communism resulting from a left-wing affinity? 

In the period just at the end of World War II, there were indications pointing 
toward affirmative answers to these questions; but these indications are in 

some ways deceptive. The fact was that immediately after the War, during the 
' 1945 electoral campaign and for a short time afterward, the Labour Party 
sought to capitalize politically on the tremendous-fund of British good will 
toward the Russians as fighting allies by identifying itself with a policy sympa- 
thetic to the U.S.S.R.* Yet even during this period the Labour Party overwhelm- 
ingly rejected any domestic implementation of left-wing kinship when it 
refused to permit the Communist Party of Great Britain to affiliate with it." 
Furthermore, it should be noted that Labour’s statements of friendship for the 
U.S.S.R. did not differ very, much in tone from many Conservatives’ remarks 
about Russia during 1945 and early 1946.? It would seem fairly.clear that much 


4 The five Labour Independents were Zilliacus, Solley, Hutchinson, Pritt, and Platts- 
Mills (the author of the famous telegram of support sent to Nenni, the fellow-traveling 
Italian socialist leader, during the 1948 election campaign in Italy). All five were per- 
sistent critics of the Anglo-American alignment in the 1945-50 Parliament; see, e.g., H. C. 
Deb., Vol. 427, cols. 1542-52, 1690-97, 1711-26 (Oct. 22, 23, 1946); Vol. 450, cols. 1182-94, 
1327—40 (May 4, 5, 1948); Vol. 468, cols. 1450-54, 1474-83 (Oct. 26, 1949). Their fight 
was also carried to labour party conferences, especially in 1948, and may be noted in the 
Report of the 47th Annual Conference of the Labour Party (London, 1948), pp. 184-200. 

t Zilliacus expounded his special position in “Cominform:and Tito," New Statesman | 
and Nation, Vol. 88, pp. 446-47 (Oct. 22, 1949), and in “The Cold War and the Balkans," 
Political Quarterly, Vol. 22, pp. 85-94 (Jan.-Maroh, 1951). ` 

* For instance, see the statement of Sir Stafford Cripps as reported in | The (London) - 
‘Times, June 26, 1945, and that of Hugh Dalton as quoted in the Report of the 44th Annual 
Conference of the Labour Party (London, 1945), p. 104. 

T Bee the Report of the 45th Annual Conference of the Labour Party (London, 1948), 
pp. 169-74. 

* Beo the remarks of Winston Churchill, H. C. Deb., Vol. 415, col. 12901 (Nov. 7, 1945); 
of Anthony Eden, ibid., Vol. 416, col. 617 (Nov. 22, 1945); and of-Harold MacMillan, ibid., 
Vol. 419, cols. 1165-66 (Feb. 20, 1946). 
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of the immediate postwar display of softness —- the U.S.S.R. by Labour 
simply reflected the general current of British optimism concerning the Soviet 


Union. 


However, there is a persistent, “labour left way of poking on the good 


side” of the Soviet Union that cannot so readily be discounted. This is not a 
matter of being pro-Russian or pro-Communist so much as it is a habit of think- 


ing of the U.S.S.R. as not so bad as the Conservatives (and the United States): 


say that it is. Some of this attitude has been traced to the immediately favor- 
&ble emotional reaction of British socialists to the Russian Revolution of 1917,? 


and to the “long period during which the Labour Movement felt that it was -. 


~ ealled. upon to protect the Soviet Union from the reactionaries of every coun- 
try. That such a state of mind need not persist in the face of Soviet behavior 
is evidenced by the career of Ernest Bevin, who in 1917~1918 led the workers’ 

Councils ‘of. Action that were meant to prevent, by threat of a general strike, 
the shipment of arms to the opponents of the Russian revolutionary govern- 
ment, but whose policies as Foreign Secretary from 1945 to 1951 betrayed no 
softness toward the Soviet Union. Despite this prime example, it would-be 
surprising if some of the rank and file of Bevin’s generation, as well as the 
‘less pragmatic and more ideologically-minded of his eolleagues, did not! retain 
. residues of their former emotional attachment to the communist cause. Even 


such residues have probably, diminished in importance during the labour - 


tenure of power,in Great Britain. With a pridein the achievements of demo- 
cratic socialism, there has come to be less need for identification with socialist 


accomplishments i in the U.S.S.R. Now there is even the opportunity to con- ` 


. trast what has been done democratically with what has been done by totali- 
tarian methods." Thus, most notably in the Tribune, there has been a recent 


tendency to juxtapose socialism, as a British phenomenon, against Russian ' 


‘Communism. Especially has this been the case since the. communist suppression 


.of Eastern European socialist parties, and most emphatically after.the Czech ` 


coup d'état of 1948. 
If any of the residue of socialist attachment to the Soviet Union now finds 


expression, iti is in the mild idea, advanced by Kingsley Martin, editor -of. the 
` New Statesman, that communist totalitarianism is that.form of socialism 
. appropriate to countries without a “democratic tradition of liberty.” This 


way of thinking makes it possible to remain unhostile to Communism within. 


the U.S.S.R., while opposing its extension to Western Europe and championing 
democratic socialism as a superior form of collectivism. Such a view does not 
necessarily mean softness toward Russia; but insofar as it finds some common 
ground between Communism and democratic socialism, there may be implied 


? Francis Williams, Fifty Years’ March (London, n.d. ) p. 264. 
1* Edward A. Shils, “Britain and the World,” Review of Politics, Vol. ? p. 514 Ou: 
. 1945). i 
u R. H. 8. Crossman, “The ‘Russia’ Complex,” New Statesman, Vol. 85, pp. 64-65 
(Jan. 24, 1948). 
a “Marxism Re-viewed,” Political Quarterly, Vol..18, p. 249 (July-Sept., 1947). - 
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at least a certain reluctance to attribute the same sevi to the Kremlin as to Hit- 
ler. Indeed, the editorial position of the New Statesman has appeared to mini- 
mize the chances of Russian military aggression, even while granting the 
necessity for economic measures against the spread of Communism." Nonethe- 
less, this point of view, freQuent'y expressed by the Labour Left, is related to 
other ideological pane than the heritage of attachment to the Soviet 
"Union. 

So far as direct condones is concerned, it is difficult to label any of the dura- 
ble reaction to U. S. policy as the consequence of softness toward the U.S.S.R. 
Such softness may well exist; but if it does, it is in depths of the acum sub- 
conscious into which the orinar social scientist cannot.plumb. li 


: N 
II. THE DISLIKE OF POWER POLITICS 


A. more fruitful line of inquiry into a traditional state of mind is an examina- 
tion of the abhorrence of “power politics” that is thought to characterize 
democratic socialists in general and British socialists in particular. The point 
has been very clearly put in a scholarly and cogent analysis by M. A. Fitz- 
simmons, who'emphasizes the “ethical repugnance to the use of power” felt 
by British socialists and their belief that power is unnecessary.“ 

Such an attitude is not confined to the absolute pacifists within the Labour 
Party. Yet the pure abhorrence of power represented by the pacifist fringe is 
itself a phenomenon of significanca worth noting in passing. Within the Parli- 
amentary Labour Party there have been, since 1945, at least two vigorous 
pacifist spokesmen, Rhys Davies and Emrys Hughes. Even if on occasion . 
their opposition to Anglo-American policies has been shared by the communist 
fellow-traveler or the non-pacifist socialist, the attitudes which constitute the . 
` Davies-Hughes position have been readily distinguishable. Of course, Davies : 

and Hughes have consistently opposed rearmament and military measures of 
' all sorts. Hughes, who has identified himself as a member of the Society of 
Friends, specifically opposed the U. N. action in Korea, even at the beginning.” 
And Rhys-Davies has declared: “I will do or say nothing which would induce 
the use of force between one man and another for any purpose whatsoever"! 
This Christian pacifism has led to a universal condemnation of the powers— 
Russia, America, and Britain. Just as there is no predilection for the U.S.S.R., 
so there is no particular bias against the United States. However, since in the 
‘nature of the situation the policy of military strength i is tied to the Anglo- 
_ American alliance, in which the American partner is the major instigator of 
rearmament, the pacifist oppose: is really directed against the policies of. 


n Examples of this position were "Peace and Propaganda,” Vol. 37, P. 816 (April 2, 
1949) and “Atlantio Impact,” Vol. 87, p. 344 (April 9, 1949). 

u “British Labour in Search of a Socialist Foreign Policy," Review of Politics, Vol. 12, 
p. 208 (April, 1950). . 

15 H. C. Det.; Vol. 463, cols. 508-12 (March 23, 1949), and Vol. 477, cola. 552-68 
(July 5, 1950). 

15 H. C. Deb., Vol. 456, col. 944 (Bept. 12, 1948). 
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the United States. The importance, in terms of British public opinion, of this 
pacifist strand of opposition is not easy to estimate; it is not even clear whether 
~ its few parliamentary spokesmen overstate or understate the proportion of 
pacifist sentiment in the country at large, although doubtléss it extends beyond 
‘the Society of Friends into the realm of other non-conformist sects. The 
religious element is always thought to account ideologically for a good many 
British socialists, but obviously a Christian socialist need not also be a Christian 
pacifist. ' 

If there is relatively little absolute pacifism to be explained by the Christian 
background of British socialism, the more ‘significant abhorrence of power -by 
non-pacifists may be more understandable in terms of the Christian, or at 
least the general humanitarjan, principles of ‘socialists. The Labour ‘Left's 
allergic sensitivity to power politics has never been more clearly displayed 
than in the immediate response to Winston Churchill’s famous Fulton address. 
Both Churchill himself and his “fraternal association of ‘English-speaking 
peoples” in a policy of military strength, represented evil incarnate.’ To the | 
Labour Left this was simply an old-fashioned military alliance to “frighten 
Soviet Russia into submission"!5 and “the shortest way to create the gulf 
across which the next war will be fought."!? Even two years after the Fulton ` 
Speech; by which time the Labour Government had moved at least as close 
to the United States as Churchill had suggested i in 1946, there were still attacks 
on what the Left called Fultonism.3? It was argued, for example, that Churchill 
had somehow started the isolation of the U.S.S.R., and that his rallying of 
American “reactionaries” had begun a cycle of power politics that had led by 
1948 to the unfortunate impasse between East and West. Even as late as-1950, 
one of the frequent foreign policy critics, while placing most of the blame for 
the cold war on Russia, could still insist that Churchill “[had fired] the first 
shots” at Fulton.” The method of checking power with power, the very essence ` 
of Churchill’s policies, is precisely what the Labour Left finds morally offensive. 
And while this state of mind may not have immediate kinship with absolute 
pacifism, it is something like a first cousin. 

Moral’ repugnance to power politics has, since the end of the war, been 
intensified by the consciousness of American possession of atomic bombs and ` 
capacity to deliver such bombs. Specifically, this has meant a continuous criti- 
eism of the location of United States air bases in the British Isles and a very 
great sensitivity to American military talk of a preventive war.” It would seem, , 
‘from the frequency of the use of the figure, that there is strong feeling against 


17 Text of the Fulton address in the New York Times, March 6, 1946, p. 4. ^ 

18 “Nothing Doing, Mr. Churchill!" Tribune, March 8, 1946, p. 1. 

19 Michael Foot, H. C. Deb., Vol. 423, col. 1931 (June 4, 1946). . 

1? H. C. Deb., Vol, 457, cols. 189-95, 550-59 (Oct. 27, Nov. 1, 1948). : 

u Sydney Silverman, H. C. Deb., Vol. 476, col. 2139 (June 27, 1950). 

. " For examples seo “Mr. Churohill's Defeatism," New Statesman, Vol. 31, p. 107 
(March 9, 1948); H. C. Deb., Vol. 456, col. 1184 (Bept. 28, ee and Vol. 457, cls 287- 
803, 318-25 (Oot. 28, 1948). 
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the use of Britain as a “permanently anchored. aircraft carrier off the coast: 
of Europe.” Not only does the idea of advanced American atomic bomber 
bases appear as the quintessence of power politics, but it is also coupled with 
the objection to the subordinate role thus assigned to Britain as an ally (after 
the manner of George Orwell’s “Airstrip One”).* In fact, in the image held and 
popularized by the Labour Left, Britain often áppears to be the more or less: 
innocent instrument of American power politics. 

It has become the sincere view of many British socialists, off and on since 
the end of the War, that there are two power blocs in the world, the American 
and the Russian, that both of these possess the evil that goes with power 
blocs as such, and that the proper policy for Britain involves staying out of 
both bloes. Carried out consistently, sueh & line of thought would lead to the 
neutralism of certain continental intellectuals. But such consistency is rare 
among British socialists (and perhaps on the Continent too); for while they 
abhor the American power bloc, they also want close relations with the United 
States. The New Statesman, for example, in cautioning Foreign Minister Bevin 
at the beginning of his task, wanted him to “retain American good will, and 
at the same time to prevent us from becoming a partner (very junior) in an 
Anglo-American bloc."* Every step in the direction of such a bloc, or even 
of the appearance of a military bloc, was denounced on the Left as a means 
of lining up for a future conflict with the U.S.S.R. If there were danger from 
Russian imperialism, there was also the danger of American imperialism. The 
Truman Doctrine of aid to Grene and Turkey seemed to the Left to be a case ' 
in point.” 

"The fullest exposition of the quasi-neutralist position was made in 1947 
by Leonard Woolf, the veteran Fabian pamphleteer. He viewed, not untypi- 
cally, the world situation in terms of the hostility and fear between the United 
States and Russia. What, he asked, should be the Labour Government's 
attitude “towards these two powers and the game of power politics which 
` they have begun to play against each other?” His rejection of entry into. 
either the American or the Russian camp represented essentially his conception 
of a possible withdrawal from power politics in favor of an independent British - 
course. This withdrawal, it was assumed, could be achieved by an act of will. 
Thus if a Russo-American war were to develop; Britain would simply act 
upon her earlier decision to take no part in it. Since Woolf thought that Britain 
could never emerge from a major war as & winner anyway, there seemed to be 
no-point in preparing for one by alignment with the United States or by a 
large-scale military establishment, although it did seem reasonable for Britain ` 
to prepare for small defensive wars. . Peg TUS M" 


23 In 1984 (New York, 1949). 

' * “Britain and Europe,” Vol. 30, p. 119 (Aug. 25, 1945). 

*5 Bee H. C. Deb., Vol. 428, cols. 2046-71 (June 5, 1946), Vol. 485, cols. 15-20 (March 
17, 1947); and New "Statesman, Vol. 32, p. 109 (Aug. 17, 1946). 

% Foreign Policy, Fabian Research Series, No. 121 (London, 1947), p. 10. See the at- 
tached critical comment by W. N. Ewer. 
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' The dislike of joining the “American camp” persisted. Even Socialist Com- 
mentary, a journal of the moderate Left which has not been hostile to the 
United States, editorialized as late as 1948 against a military alliance, while 
welcoming American guarantees of the defense of Western Europe in case of 
attack.!! Critical reaction to the Atlantic Pact, while not actually so widespread 
in 1949 as the subsequent importance of the pact would seem to have war- g 
ranted, was-in the same vein. The military power of the pact, it was said, was 
~ not the right kind of answer to the challenge of Communism. A power bloc 
was being built up around Washington, and this would only encourage a 


-' similar polarization of power around the U.S.S.R. The Atlantic Pact was, also 


denounced as a return to the old pre-1914 type of alliance that made for war 
- and not for peace.! The wickedness of the “arms race" was even linked to the 
‘Korean War. However much these sentiments seem to belong to another 
age, their importance as rallying cries of opposition to American policies should 
not be underestimated. There is an obvious appeal in the portrayal of a war, 
when and if it comes, as only a.struggle between the United States and Russia. 
' British participation in such a conflict’ represents,2 culmination of all the fears 
of those who abhor power politics. 

II. ANTI-AMERICANISM 2 

The identification of the United States with such unpalatable policies as those . 
dictated by power polities is affirmed by certain general British ways of . 
looking at the United States. Among these is the fastidiousness with which 
members of the British intelligentsia have traditionally viewed American 

-culture, as well as American politics. As Crane Brinton has pointed out, without 

doubt there exists, among highly educated Britishers, a basic dislike for Ameri- 
can “vulgarity, brass: and all-too-evident worldly success."?? For this reason, 
intellectuals of the Left have joined some of the upper class in fearing the 
Americanization of the British masses Pupppsediy: being produced by Holly- 
wood films. 

In & modified po dislike of the "United States has been ‘expressed bs 
plaeing intellectual stress upon the differences between European civilization 
arid American. This appears to be the emphasis of G. D. H. Cole, a representa- 

"tive upper-class labour intelleetual, who has coupled his persistent criticism 
of U. S. foreign policy with such exposition as the following: 
Our differences from the Amencansi in values and way of life are based mainly on this—we 
in Western Europe are old settled peoples, with long, continuous national traditions, living: 


thick on the ground, and long accustomed to the husbanding of scarce resources. The 
Americans are a new people, of very mixed racial composition, still imperfectly-fused into 


- 1 “Whither Western Union?,” Vol. 12, p. 195 (June, 1948). 

35 For example, '"The Lesson of History, 7 New Statesman, Vol. 37, p. 289 (March 26, - 
1949); H. C. Deb., Vol. 462, cols. 2538-39 (March 18, 1949) and Vol. 464, col. 2040 (May 
12, 1949). ' 

: $9 H. C. Deb., Vol. 478, cols. 1207-15 (Bept. 13, 1950). 
2 The United States and Britain (Cambridge, 1945), p. 235. 
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an American nation, and living scatterad over a vast continent, whose resources they have 
been accustomed, until quite recently, to regard as boundless.™ 


The feeling that there is a wide gulf between European and American ways 
has not always been stated to the disadvantage ofthe American; but in general, 
: as might be expected, the British intelligentsia has preferred what it regards 
as the cultural advantages of the Anglo-European environment. This- point 
of view, which supplied the thesis for Matthew Arnold’s essays on America? 
has a considerable lineage. l f 
However, cultural fastidiousnese itself is not so much of a factor in the con- 
sideration of British attitudes toward American policies as the political supe- 
` riority that is often its accompaniment. There is, especially among the labour 
intellectuals of the New Statesman, a tendency to belittle the abilities of the 
. average run of American statesmanship. In the beginning of his presidency, 
for instance, Truman was designated “a simple farmer from the Deep South”; 
and even a year later it was his “Babbitt-like incompetence” that impressed 
the editors. More generally, there are deep misgivings about the political 
maturity of the American-people arid about the efficacy of constitutional ár- 
rangements in the United States. On the latter point, the British intellectual 
outlook has been thoroughly conditioned by the invidious eomparison of 
American presidential-congressional rivalry with the British cabinet system 
which was initiated by Walter Bagehot and has been fostered by legions of 
political scientists on both sides of the Atlantic ever since. The idea is now 
deeply rooted that, even with intelligent executive leadership, American policy 
is likely to be immature or irresponsible as a result of the vicissitudes of politics, 
especially congressional politics. And for a broader-than-academic stratum of 
the British community, there was confirmation of this concept in American 
‘conduct during the postwar Palestine crises.“ Regardless of whether the United 
-- States deserved: the animosity which developed over Palestine, the point 
‘remains that there was a readiness, growing in part from a general distaste 
for things American, to attribute irresponsibility to American foreign policies. 
In other words, to some of the Labour Left the United States personifies not 
only power politics, but irresponsible. power politics as well. : 


IV. AN'TI-CAPITALISM B 
Bulking mueh larger than any other of the Labour Left's stereotypes of the 


3 Labour's Foreign Policy, New Statesman pamphlet (London, 1946), p. 44: 

® Beo Civilization in the United States (Boston, 1900), esp. pp. 172-77. > - 
3 New Stateeman, Vol. 29, p. 252 (April 21, 1945), and Vol. 32, p. 217 (Sept. 28, 1946). 
%4 ‘The patterr. of-British reactions to moves of the United States on Palestine questions 
is a gubject worthy of separate consideration: Animosity to them was widespread and not 
confined to the Labour Left. Occasionally Shere was a coupling of anti-Semitism with anti- 
, Americanism, especially when U. S. policies seemed to reflect Jewish pressures. -For a 
sampling of various critical reactions, see Ernest Bevin's speech, H. C. Deb., Vol. 433, cols. 
1901-20 (Feb. 25,.1947); and parliamentary addresses by other M.P.’s, ibid., VoL 445, 
cols. 1278-80, 1299-1307, 1845-53, 1408-14 (Dec. 11, 1947), Vol. 448, - cols. 1288-90 . 
(March 10, 1948), and Vol. 460, cols. 1000—08 (Jan. 26, 1949). 
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United States has been the belief that American foreign policies must be con- 
ditioned by capitalist motives that are somehow antithetical to those of a 
socialist Britain. Some specific acts of the United States have increased this 
Socialist distrust, while other American policies have tended to reduce the 
hostility. But generally there is readily available, whether drawn upon or not, 
ihei image of capitalist America acting as a capitalist nation, according to social- 
ist texts, is supposed to act. It is not surprising that this particular stereotype - 
was most prominent in 1945 and 1946, when the Left felt the full flush of. 
enthusiasm over the opportunities which Labour’s success at the polls had 
afforded socialism. Along with a great deal of self-confidence at the chance to 
apply clearly socialist solutions, was a feeling that there was an economic | 
world of difference between. Labour Britain and capitalist America. Doubtless 
this feeling was strengthened by evidently conservative American trends, 
just after the war, in domestic politics and international finance. On the other 
hand, with the apparent reversals of both of these American trends which were 
noted at least by the end of 1948, and coincident with the dissipation of purely | 
socialist hopes in Britain, the American capitalist whipping boy receded at 
least temporarily from discussion. It is useful to consider each of these phases 
of opinion: / 
^ .Phase One. Although neither the termination of lend-lease nor the conditions 
of the Anglo-American loan agreement can be held solely responsible for the 
existence of the anti-capitalist stéreotype, there is no question but that these 
American policies contributed to the intensity of the Labour Left’s hostility. 
just after the war. Indeed, the unexpected announcement on August 24, 1945, 
that lend-lease contracts were to. be cancelled, amounted to a traumatic ' 
experience for the Labour Party generally, and for the rest of Britain to only 
a lesser extent. The news, it is reliably reported by Prime Minister Attlee's 
former public relations adviser, provided the “new Labour Government with 
one of its blackest hours.” Even the ordinarily pacific and uncomplaining Mr. 
Attlee admitted having hoped that cessation of lend-lease would not be effected 
without consultation. The abrupt end of American aid; he said, “puts us in a 
very serious financial position.” Non-governmental labour voices were not 
80 constrained. Tribune hinted at the possibility that it was “a calculated blow 
against the new Government from Wall Street." Socialist Commentary 
interpreted the American decision as “the beginning of that policy of world 
domination which has to be expected from America."** And, more significantly, 
the event left & scar so deep as to be bitterly recalled even two years later in 
parliamentary discussion.*? Tt is fair to say that what was regarded as the capi- 
talist restoration of the dollar sign on economic aid never departed from the 


*5 Francis Williams, Socialist. Britain (New York, 1949), p. 143. 

* H. C. Deb., Vol. 418, col. 056 (Aug. 24, 1945). Also note Churchill’s Solent: ibid., 
cols. 957~58. 

`37 Aug. 31, 1945, p. 2. ! 

3 Vol. 9, p. 165 (Sept., 1945). 

» H. C. Deb., Vol. 443, cola. 199-206, 938-46 (Oct. 22, 29, 1947). - 
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consciousness of the Labour Left. The abrupt termination of lend-lease seemed 


to conforma to the Left’s vision of capitalist America in' relation to labour 


Britain. (It was, incidentally, in accord with the idée fire that American 
bankers had produced the economic ‘crisis of 1931, and so the subsequent 
labour debscle.) 


In this context of suspicion, the terms of the Anglo-American loan agreement 


H 


of 1945—46 also played a substantial part. While Labour Left was not the only . 


. group to feel hostility to that financial policy of the United States of which the 
loan was & part, again it was the group whose thinking was such as to fit the spe- 


cific adverse-reactions (to U.S. bargaining) into what was regarded as the durable. 


capitalist pattern of American conduct. The undoubtedly general British feeling 
was expressed by the regrets of official government spokesmen that American 
financial aid had not “approximated to a grant,” or at least an interest-free 
loan without conditions as to the release of sterling balances; such generosity, 
it was thought, would be only fair compensation from an ally for Britain's 
early economic sacrifices in the common cause. But from the Left came 
sharper barbs. The American administration was one of “hard-faced business 
men." The loan agreement was “dollar diplomacy,” and for Britain a disas- 
trous bargain" that would permit American capitalists to export their unem- 
ployment.“ The United States was heading, the Labour Left was certain, 
. for economic-*boom and bust," and the terms of the loan represented the effort 
to tie Britain to this same unfortunate capitalist cycle. What were regularly 
referred to & the “onerous loan terms" continued to play a part in fostering 
the Left’s suspicion of American motives even at the beginning of the Marshall 
Plan proposals.‘ 

Such lingering suspicions are not at all PTE in thè light of socialist predis- 
positions. Hard-driving, strictly capitalist bargains are what the Labour Left 
had been taught to expect from the United States in international relations. In 
fact, Labour Left had been so taught by its most prodigious mentor, the late 
Harold Laski. For all of Laski's generally favorable impressions of the United 
States, his focus was always such as to emphasize the dominance of & Big 
Business, which he saw, virtually in caricature, as responsible alike for reac- 
tionary domestic policies and, in partnership with American militarists, for 
essentially imperialist foreign policies.“ With such an America, the Labour 
Left had no desire for partnership. It did not want Britain to be “tied to a 
capitalist policy,“ or to establish a “close liaison with a private monopoly 


4° Lord Keynes, H. L. Deb., Vol. 188, cols. 779-80 (Dec. 18, 1945); and Chancellor of . 


. the Exchequer Dalton, H. C. Deb., Vol. 417, cols. 427-28 (Dec. 12, 1945). 

“ H.C. Deb., Vol. 417, col. 666 (Deo. 18, 1945). 

@ New Statesman, Vol. 30, pp. 383-84, 397 (Dee. 8, 15, 1945). Also “A Savage Bargain,” 
Tribune, Dec. 14, 1945, pp. 1-2. 

' 4 "The Washington Trap," Tribune, Aug. 22, 1947, pp. 1-2. ' 

* Note especially Chapter 11, “America as a World Power," in The American Democ- 
racy (New York, 1948). z 

*5 Socialist Commentary, Vol. 9, pp. 290-98 (March, 1946). 
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5 capitalist ms The Labour E E it was feared on the Left, was being. 
_., “dragged :at the heels of American big "business and their representatives, "4 
“This fear was the ideological basis for the “abortive. parliamentary revolt of 


sixty labour M.P.'s against Foreign Minister Bevin in 1946,‘ as well as for the . 
very widely: supported. Trades Union Congress resolution against “tying of 
the economy of Britain-with that of Capitalist America.’ - 
"From the fall of 1945 to early 1947 there was little i in er that seemed 
promising to the Labour Left. That the United States was headed for an econom- : 
‘ic slump was 4 matter of firm socialist eonvietion.9? The “rulers of America" ` 


' stood for the most reactionary economic ‘and political policies; and the worst of . 


these-rulers were consolidating their grip on the Administration. Truman, it — 
appeared, had. liquidated the New Dealers from his cabinet. First the reaction- 


. ary Southern Democrats seemed to be taking over; and after the congressional 


-elections of 1946, there was even the spectre of Republican power." The United 
States, it appeared, was becoming less and less fit as an ally for socialist 
.Britain. Without turning to an alliance with the U.S.S.R., which the Labour 
Left ‘rejected as.no less’ grotesque than an alliance with the US. A., what 


-spolicy: was there for Britain? ` 


as 


In the first rush of the Left’s confidence in 1945 and 1946, what ‘suggested B 
itself was-a “socialist foreign policy,” independent of capitalist America as 
well as of communist Russia. The British combination of political liberty and -` 


- economic democracy -was & unique offering which could unite the nations of. 


Western Europe and the.British Commonwealth in a philosophy of social 
democracy. This was the argument for a “Third Force" presented in the pam- 


.phlet Keep Left, which’ represented : a kind of summary of the anti-capitalist 


. ease against an American alliance. An America “wedded to free enterprise” 


and dominated by the Right could: not lead the progressive peoples -of the 
world. The. United States was only trying, for military purposes, to exploit 
Europeans in general and the British in particular, and thus to present to the 


: world the “bleak alternatives of anti-Communism and Communism.”® Britain : 


' Alario Jacobs, “The. Big Two and Ourselves,” Political Quarterly, Vol: y P 114: 
(April-June, 1946). - 

© H, C. Deb., Vol. 430, col. 222 (Nov. 13, 1946). e eat 

48 Ibid., cols. 526-30 (Nov. 18, 1946). : 7 ‘ X 
2099 78th Annual Report of the Trades Union Congress (London, 1946) pp: > 469-70. The . 
oritical resolution received 2,444,000 card votes to 8,557, 000 standing by the ddr: 


- policies. ` 


* Assurances of the coming U. 8.-slump were Fd. again and again by the- palis 


.. mentary critics of Anglo-American relations fromthe fall of 1945 well into 1947. 


4 For example,see the editorial notes in Socialist Commentary, Vol. 10, pp. 502-505 


-. (Dee:, 1940) ;-in Tribune, July 27, 1945, p. 3, June 14, 1946, p. “2, arid Nov. 15, 1946, p. 8; 


ngi in New Statesman, Vol. 31, p. 885 (June 1, 1946). 

. 9 R. H. 8. Crossman, Michaél Foot, and Ian Mikardo, Keep Left, New Statesman 
pamphlet (London, 1947), Ch. 4. In addition to those of the authors, the pamphlet repre- 
sented the views of twelve other Labour M.P.a. Furthermore, judging from the labour left . 

_ press of ‘the period, ‘Keep Left was representative of a very frequently voiced conviction of. 


- the efficacy of the third force solution. The rise (and fall) of this conviction is a tale of ita 


N 
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"m free herself from an American iine. mui then go ahead with a 


T7. 


Européan federation built on socialist principles. If this third force argument 
did not suit the. practical circumstances, it met the ideological necessities. For - 
what the New Statesman had called ‘the Socialist analysis of the.causes of both . 


war and revolution” forbade- & British Labour Government from accepting an 


‘alliance with a “capitalist” power.8 And in the i image created by the Labour — 


Left during the first postwar phase, the foreign policies of thé United es : 


appeared undeviatingly to be those of "unalloyed capitalism. 

, Phase Two. The closest approximation to a point at which the Libo Left 
changed its prevailing conception of the United States from. capitalist bludgeon 
to helping hand would be.the day in June, 1947, when Secretary of State 


. Marshall made his famous Harvard address offering economio assistance to. 


Europe. Undoubtedly, with the. increasingly obvious impossibility of British 
economic recovery without outside help, the European Recovery Program 
became the single most important influence on the Left’s perspective in relation 
to American foreign policy. However, phase one does not become phase two 
precisely and completely in June, 1947. For one thing, overtones of the capita- 
list bogy theme persisted well after the Marshall proposals. But, on the other 


hand, during the several months preceding June, 1947, there had been some - 


labour expression of-a more favorable yiew of the United States. Foreign Min- 
ister Bevin and the Anglo-American alliance found an articulate socialist sup- 

. porter in late 1946, when Aidan Crawley, M.P., braved the New Statesman 
editorial tide with a sympathetic portrayal of the American policies that was, 
& year or two later, to become standard socialist fare. In brief, Crawley: em-" 
phasized that political democracy, which the United States had in common 
with Britain, produced adequate checks of: popular conscience on foreign policy. 

` Further, he argued that American capitalism, like capitalism’ generally, was 
being rapidly modified in a socialist direction.™ The latter interesting discovery 


appears also to have been made by Tribune editors early i in the spring of 1947, . 


when- there were observed in the: United States some true friends of socialist 
Britain in “the newer generation of trade unionists, among men like Walter 


Reuther, and the rising progressive politicians of the type of Mayor Humphrey : 


of Minneapolis.” Such New Dealers, belonging: to the Americans for-Demo- 
. cratic Action, were found to be among the staunchest supporters of the U. S. 


Administration’s foreign policies; in consequence, those policies appeared to be 


less the instrument of Wall Street expansionism. 
‘In fact, the European Beooveny Program, when it came, was not & capitalist 


own, which uiti Ba told largely by an analysis of ms editorial pages of the N ew Statesman 5 


from 1946 to 1950. . 
8 “The Soul of the Labour Party," New Blatesmam, Vol. 32, p. 412 (Dee. 7, 1946). 
- “The Cese for Mr. Bevin,’ New Statesman, Vol. 32, pp. 412-18 (Dec. 7, 1946). Mr. 
Crawley also adopted this position in a speech reported in H. C. Deb, Vol. 427, cols. 1560— 
. 66 (Oct. 22, 1946). 
s P. C. Gordon-Walker, “Who Are Britain! 8 Friends and Enemies in the U.8.A.?" 
Tribune, April 4, 1947, pp. 12. 
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measure at all, so far as ‘the Labour Left was concerned, but eles an ihter-. 
national extension of New Dealism. The New Statesman welcomed Marshall’ 8, 
speech, which it interpreted as reflecting a progressive American. desire “not 
merely to fight a war of ideology but to use her wealth to help rebuild Europe." 
And it was largely as an act of generosity, indicating the good-heartedness of an 
. American people not wholly corrupted by capitalism, that Labour defended 
the Marshall Plan in parliamentary. discussion: Socialist ideology forbade . 
‘accepting economic aid that was inspired either by strictly capitalist ‘motives - 
or by anti-communist power bloc policies. Consequently, it was necessary that 
E.R.P. be viewed less as an arm of U. S. foreign policy than “as an.act of great 
immediate generosity and enlightenment” *7 on this basis the European Econom- 
ic Cooperation agreement could be approved even by the members of the 
Keep Left group. The theory that the Marshall Plan was primarily a weapon: 
.of America’s anti-Russian policy was championed only.on the extreme Left, 
: by the Communists and fellow-travelers (for whom, of course, this belief was 
reason énough for opposition to E.R.P.), and well over on the Right, for ex- 
ample, by the tory spokesman David Eccles (for whom an anti-Russian basis 
was cause for warm support). The Labour Left, as well apparently as the La- 


^. bour Government, simply preferred to separate its enthusiastic acceptance 


`of Marshall Plan aid from its attitudes toward the rest of U. S. foreign policy. 
Or perhaps, put more descriptively, the Left viewed E.R.P. as a new and wel- 
come change in American international behavior. So long as economic assistance 
was the most obvious feature of American policy, a most favorable image of the ` 
United States could exist within the perspéctive of socialist ideology. And, 
. of course, for the two or three years:after June, 1947, E.R.P. was the most. 
striking manifestation of American action in Britain—so dominant, in fact, 
as to preclude much discussion of the signing of the Atlantic Pact. ; 
There developed then on the Labour Left an almost entirely favorable esti- 
mate. of the American Administration responsible for E.R.P., & probably, 
exaggerated view of the strength of organized American progressive forces 
supporting that Administration, and, most significantly, & ready identification 
of British socialism with those progressive forces. Such views were rather 
egutiously put forward until Truman's election vietory in November, 1948. 
Then faith in the American people, who'had defied their pollsters and elected 
Truman on a fair deal platform, became boundless. It was, so far as British 
socialists saw the election, a victory for the Left and a defeat for the counter- 


: part of their tory enemies. The revitalized Truman Administration not only 


would initiate progressive domestic programs, but would display a sympathy. 
: & Vol. 83; p. 425 (June 14, 1947). There is the same note in Socialist Commentary, Vol. 
11, pp. 670-74 (July, 1947). | . 
51 Bir Stafford Cripps, H. C. Deb., Vol. 453, cols. 41-65 (July 5, 1948); other labour com- : 
. ments, tbid., cols. 220-342 (July 6, 1948), and Vol. 446, cols. 3883-622 (Jan. 22, 23, 1948). 
ët The Labour Left, with some exceptions, appeared to accept the Atlantic Pact, al- 
though without enthusiasm. At best it was defended as a means of preventing war. See 
Michael Foot, “Socialists and the Atlantic Pact," Tribune, May 20, 1949, pp. 7-8. 
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for socialist experiments abroad.5? The Democratic Party, no longer the slightly 
more attractive of two-capitalist parties, began to look like the Labour Party. . 
Even one af Labour’s semi-revolutionary generation, Margaret Cole, was 
enthusiastic. The great country,” she wrote in a foreword to a study of Àmer- 
ican politics, “which faint hearts and wall-eyed propagandists persistently 
described as the stronghold of unrestricted laissez-faire capitalism Ap swung 
definitely and unmistakably leftwards.’’® 
. , Truman's “Point Four" program of January, 1949, Biomed to €" ali 
the hopes of the Labour Left. Then even Jennie Lee, wife of Aneurin Bevan, 
rose in Parliament to revise the postwar estimate of the United States that 
had inspired her opposition to the Anglo-American loan agreement. Truman’s 
proposals were “momentous and imaginative." They did not represent “a Wall 
Street threat but & helping hand from the ordinary American people, particu- 
larly the organized industrial workers.of America." These workers, she said, 
had put their candidate in the White House. And there were “dominant cur- 
rent trends in American public opinion and Government circles which make it i 
possible for us to face our problems co-operatively.'*! These problems, as the 
Labour Left saw them, were principally if not almost entirely economic. 
Therefore, the good policy besides the E.R.P. was especially Point Four, “that 
Fair Deal for the backward peoples which is the only alternative to Communism ` 
and the only basis for a lasting peace with the U.S.S.R.” Bad policies, on the 
other hand, were those that emphasized rearmament at the expense of economic , 
aid. From these policies it was hoped that the United States Administration 
had been turned by the “dominant” progressive currents in America. As if to 
make it clear that these hopes were realizable, it was now asserted that capital- 
ist America was not so thoroughly capitalist as to have to suffer, according to 
“the classical contradiction of capitalism," the over-production that would lead 
to depression and to aggressive imperialism. 2 . 
For the United States appeared to be, say in 1949, something of a welfare 
state under the guidance of Keynesian economic: policies. In fact, Truman’s 
Government seemed to differ only in degree from Attlee’s,“ although such an’ 
identification would have seemed preposterous to the Labour Left in 1945 
or 1946. But by 1949 not only had the Truman Administration announced it- 
self more clearly—clearly enough, at any rate, to be heard across the Atlantic— 


8! Tbid., Nov. 5, 1948, pp. 1-2; and Socialist Commentary, Vol. 12, pp. 340-46 (Dec., 
1948). One of the contributors to the latter's discussion of the 1948 election was David 
Williams, representative of the Americans for Democratic Action in Britain. From about 
this date until 1951, Williams was a frequent contributor, especially to Tribune, of informa- 
tive articles on American politics. He was also a conveyor of rather optimistic accounts of 
the potency of the A. D. A. in the United States. 

*? In Mark Starr, Labour Politics in U.S. A., Fabian Research Series, No.138 (London, 
1949), pp. 3-4. - f ` 

- 8 H, C. Deb., Vol. 460, cols. 1193-97 (Jan. 27, 1949) 

a New Statesman, Vol. 37, p. 96 (Jan. 29, 1949), and Vol. 38, p. 747 (Dec. 24, 1949). 
.* Ibid., Vol. 37, p. 196 (Feb. 26, 1949). 
7. 4 Ibid., Vol. 38, pp. 1-2, 373 (July 3, Oot. 8, 1949). 
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as dedicated to social welfare and full iSc me but also had such relatively 
modest aspirations, after four years of labour power, become the principal 
- content’ of British socialism. What would have been only capitalist reformism 
to the Labour Left of 1945 and 1946, when socialism meant chiefly nationaliza- 
‘tion as the route to a new society, was im 1949 a program pointed in the same 
direction as that.of Labour Britain. 

The change was signalized by the position of Keeping Lefi, a | pamphlet issued 
in 1950 by substantially the same group of M.P.’s responsible in 1947 for Keep 
Left's criticism of the United States. Now this parliamentary conclave of the 

- Labour Left could proclaim that America “first under the New Deal and now 
` under the Fair Deal, has been moving towards similar ideals [to Britain’ s], 
though much more slowly.” This optimism concerning the United States signifi- 
cantly provided Keeping Left with one of the. reasons for the statement that - 
` the foreign policies of Keep Left “had to be scrapped."** The third force idea’ 
. was now generally regarded as of the past. Indeed its abandonment, already | 
implicit in the commentary of the left press, was announced in May, 1950, by - 
the National Executive of the Labour Party in its pamphlet on European Unity. . 
In the excitement occasioned by this publication’s relevance to British opposi- 
tion to the Schuman Plan, there was neglect, of its more significant acceptance 
(with labour left approval) of the American alliance in preference to a European 
Third Force. But the pamphlet stated eee what had come, perhaps Ies 
tantly, to be recognized by British socialista: 
Finally, in its social and economic policy Western Europe as a whole would stand to tho 
Right of the U.S.A., not between America and Russia. Outside Britain and Scandinavia 
there is no government with a more progressive domestic or-foreign programme than the 


present U. 8. Administration, Ever since 1931 America has pursued more advanced policies 
than most of the European countries > - í 


“Perhaps this socialist blessing of America was unusual in that it was retro- 
active over two. decades. But it was in some ways typical of the enthusiasm 
with which the Labour Left, in the second phase of its postwar reactions, 
maximized the importance of all that it found attractive in the United States. 
On this score, the postwar record of R. H. S.-Crossman is’a case-study. It was 
Crossman who led the Labour Left’s parliamentary revolt on foreign policy 
in the fall of 1946, and who was until the summer of 1947 the most active pro- - 
ponent of the third force doctrine. By his own account, he changed his mind 
when the Marshall Plan was announced and Russia turned it down.** Like | 
almost all of the Labour Left, Crossman fully supported the E.R.P. because , 
‘he found it not ine: military containment but constructive economic aid. From 


. *5 Compare Labour’s 1950 electoral program of Let Us Win Through TUN with that 
of 1945’s Let Us Face the Future. ~ 

‘48 New Statesman pamphlet (London, 1950), -p. 19. 

*! (London, 1950), p. 9. There was further exposition of this point of view in Socialist 
Commentary, Vol. 14, pp. 156-58, 213-14, 265 (July, Nov., Deo., 1950). -` 

** Autobiographical sketch in Daniel Lerner, Sykewar - (New "York, 1949), pp. 78-80. 
Also, for E.R.P. support, H. C. Deb., Vol. 446, cols. 5601-69 (Jan. 23, 1948). , 
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this pomi on, Crossman identified himself and his PARTA cause with what he 
thought were the strong and dominant forces in the making of American foreign 
polícy— President Truman, and Mr. Acheson and the Fair Dealers."*? Cross- 
man weleomed Labour Government collaboration with such an American Ad- 
` ministration, which he said shared the same ideals and wanted the same sort 
of world as the “fair shares” program of the British Commonwealth. In this 
spirit Crossman welcomed the Cold War. The alliance of British socialism with 
_ “the American labour movement and the Fair.Dealers in Washington" could 
constitute, he thought, “the beginnings of a socialist foreign policy.””° ` 
What is significant about the labour left position, as exemplified by Cross- 
man, is thatit was possible to accept the American alliance only within the mà- 
trix of the socialist ideology. To qualify £s'& suitable ally, the United States 
had at least to appear to have some socialist promise and direction. From the 
circumstances: of the 1947-30 period, however, it is plain that fothing very 
drastic was required under this heading; with relatively little real change in the 
American political situation from 1945-46 to 1948-50, the socialist accolade 
was granted. The growing exigencies of Britain’s international situation, es- 
pecially-in relation to Soviet power, might have been thought to suffice to place 
the United States in the changed perspective, yet such exigencies did not.cause 
the ideological blinders to be removed so that international power relation- 
ships could be seen for what they really were. Rather, the blinders were only 
tilted slightly, to enable the Labour Left to accept American foreign policy 
as somehow related to socialism. To put the matter more precisely, a favorable 
view of the American policy was held during that period of time when the 
emphasis was on measures of eccnomic aid. Whether the foreign policy of 
' the United States would seem as attractive when it stressed military prepared- 
ness, Was s another matter. 


V. THE RESERVATIONS OF THE LABOUR LEFT 


On the surface it may seem that the Left’s good will toward the United States 
gave way rather suddenly to the suspicions of the 1951 Bevanite revolt. But 
such a view neglects the real qualifications which the Labour Left attached to . 
its acceptances of U.S. foreign policy even during the phase of fair deal infatua- 
tion. These qualifications were, it is true, largely in the background from 
1947 to 1950, but they obtruded-sufficiently sò that there could be no doubt 
of their significance. 

Most evident was the Left’s reservation with Napeai to American Far East- 
ern policy. Throughout the pòstwar years there was'a continual barrage of 
criticism of the American control over Japan, This criticism was not always 
connected with personal resentment of MacArthur, although the difficulty of 
finding out what was going on under his regime was frequently voiced. More 
Specifically what, was goniplaned. af—end by. groups, whose opinions differed 


8 H. C. Deb., Vol. 478, col. 1269 (Bept. 14, 1950). 
Te "Reflections onthe Cold Wan,” Political Quarterly, Vol. 22, p. 15 5 (J &n.—March, 1951). 
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ideologically, in addition to the Labour Left—were any moves of the United 
States which seemed to encourage a revival of the Japanese-textile industry. 
Such a revival especially was feared by British labour and British industry 
because of the prewar capacity of the low-wage Japanese industry to under- 
sell British textiles.” Besides identifying United States Far Eastern policy with 
this anathema, the Labour Left also found fault, even before the Korean War, 
with the American position on China.” Especially after British recognition of 
the Communist Government in 1949, the socialists thought even the half-hearted 
U: S. support for Chiang to be evidence of potential danger. The British Gov- 
ernment’s decision to establish a basis for economic relations with Communist 
China was much more to the taste of the Labour Left than American non-. 
recognition, which seemed to be based on political or strategic considerations. 
Before the Korean War, these objections concerning the Far East were only . 
minor, off-key voices in the dominant theme of satisfaction with those U. S. pol- 
icies that were most importantly evidenced in Europe. But after the outbreak of ` 
actual hostilites in Korea, the voices became more numerous and insistent. 
Although generally the immediate response of the Labour Left to the U. N. 
Korean action was favorable, it was not long before misgivings became ap- 
parent. These, as might be expected, concerned the ambiguities of American ` 
policy on Formosa and the consequent possibilities that the war would spread 
in Asia. Most serious of all was a readiness to impute the spread of war to the 
United States, or at least to the policies of some Americans.” The image of the 
bad America of militarism and capitalism began to reémerge. By the time 
‘of the Labour Party Conference in October, 1950, the spectre of American im- 
perialism had again been raised; and for the Labour Left the spectre became 
reality after the American advance into North Korea and the subsequent 
Chinese intervention. The New Statesman was quick to conclude that what had 
begun as United Nations resistance to aggression had now “ended as an, insane . 
American gamble in the diplomacy of power politics." Tribune, somewhat 
. slower to give up its hopes for the United States, in January, 1951, regretfully 
decided that there had been a “total surrender of the American moderates, 
: men like Acheson and Truman, to the Republican clamor.""* Generally, this 
remained the view of the Left: that on Far Eastern policy the American “mod- 
erates" have been fighting a SCOLDEY losing battle against the proponents of 


"1 There is a wealth of actus discussion indicating concern with Japan. See, 
e.g., H. C. Deb., Vol. 488, cols. 2367-72 (Feb. 27, 1947), Vol. 487, cols. 1881-1912 (May 16, 
. 1947); Vol. 457, cols. 119-27, 476-83, 1109-13 (Oct. 27, 29, Nov. 4, 1948); Vol. 470, cols. - 

. 2015-21, 2871-77 (Dec. 18, 1949); and Vol. 478, cols. 804-306, 1415-88 (March'28, April 6, 
1950). 

™ H. C. Deb., Vol. 464, cols. 1260-65, 1287-88 (May 5, 1949). 

? New Statesman, Vol. 40, pp. 1-2 (July 1, 1950); also H. C. Deb., Vol. 477, cols. 569-78 
(July 5, 1950), and Vol. 481, cols. 1382-91 (Nov. 80, 1950). 

*€ Report of the 49th Annual Conference of the Labour Party (London, 1950), pp. 81- 
82, 101, 117, 141-50. i 

95 Vol. 40, p. 576 (Deo. 9, 1950). 

% Jan. 26, 1951, p. 8. 
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more active military measures. Only occasionally, as at the time of the ouster 
of MacArthur, has the picture altered—büt only slightly and very apadi 
ily. 

; The reactions to Ainerican Far Eastern policy reached a crescendo in the ' 
Anter of 1951 with G. D. H. Cole’s well-advertised statement: “If Great 
Britain gets dragged into a war with China by the Americans, I shall be on 
the side of China. . . . "7? This was only the most striking point of Cole’s general 
case against U. S. foreign pólicy. He thought that the entire Korean campaign 
was a mistake. First, because the Koreans were only fighting a civil war, in 
which the United Nations had no case for intervention. Second, because the 
North Koreans, even though Communists, were a lesser evil than “reactionary 
Jandlordism backed -by foreign force against the will of the people."7* Cole . 
concluded that the Chinese intervention was the responsibility of the United 
States, and, more generally, that the worsening of the world situation subse- 
quent to the communist victory in China was mainly the fault of the Americans. - 
While it is evident that all of his cutlook was not shared by the Labour Left 
as & group, there is little room for doubt concerning a widespread willingness: 
to respond to this very extreme case against American policy. All of the Left’s 
reservations concerning U. S. Far Eastern policy have been called into play 
by the events of the Korean War. 

Actual participation in a war, anc in one that threatened to grow larger, was 
itself a challenge to a qualified support of the American alliance. What Tribune, 
for example, thought it: had been supporting was a “situations of strength" 
policy only as a means of preventing war. In that perspective, the United 
States, by her apparent willingness (at least, greater than Britain’s) to engage 
in a Far Eastern war, had departed from "situations of strength.” Furthermore, 
“situations of strength" had never been understood by the Labour Left. to 
mean a really large-scale rearmament program by the European members of 
the Atlantic Pact. The Left’s support of the pact was from the beginning con- 
ditioned by the premise that, if there were to be a large military expenditure, 
it would be made by the United States. Britain, it was said, should “allow - 
. America to produce the bulk of her arms, so that her own industedal machine 
[should not be] unbalanced by producing goods that are only useful in war." 
Crossman, for instance, even during the heyday of his acceptance of the Amer- 
ican alliance, thought in terms of keeping Britain's military commitments to 
a minimum and “making the Americans pay for them."58? When he' spoke, in 
mid-1949, in favor of fixing an upper limit to British defense expenditures and 
of asking the United States to supply the rest under a peacetime lend-lease, he 
envisioned the Atlantic Treaty as a means of providing a form of security that 
would enable a decrease in armamerts rather than an increase.™ And the joint 


11 “Ag a Socialist Sees It," New Statesman, Vol. 41, p: 121 (Feb. 3, 1951). 
18 Ibid. 
Denis Healey, “The Political Àspect, ” Fabian Quarterly, Simmer, 1948, pp. 18, 
80 H. C. Deb., Vol. 456, ool. 1155 (Sept. 23, 1048). 
. 9 H. C. Deb., Vol. 467, cols. 1602-09 (July 21, 1949). 
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authors of Rope Left, while accepting the American alliance, stated frankly 


that they were against imperilling Britain's recovery with too heavy an arms 


- expenditure.® From the stridency of the New Statesman to the more measured 


tonés of the Parliamentary Left, this qualified interpretation was always re- ` 
peated as an article of socialist faith.® 

There were other labour left-reservations to the Arienin alliance. Foremost 
among them, it had to be clear that the United States intended no interference 


‘with British socialism. In'1947 and 1948, it was insisted that accepting Mar-- 


shall aid did not require any retreat from nationalization programs in response 
to American economie pressure. And while under E.R.P. such pressure did 
not materialize, even in the eyes of the Left, it remained a threat which was 
thought likely to reappear in the backhanded form of U. S. insistence on British 
military, instead of welfare, expenditures. American policy, the Left always - 
Wanted to stress, was accepted only on the basis that it assume no form in- . 
compatible with British socialism.“ From 1948 until 1950’ there was &' high ^ 
degree of confidence, only occasionally disturbed by doubts, that the trend 
of American politics was such as to keep in effective power an Administration : 
that would, on the basis of its own ideology, be tolerant of socialism; but es- 
pecially after the 1950 congressional elections, this confidence was shakén.® . 
The Fair Dealers appeared defeated, and it was doubted that anything but a 
fair deal administration would adopt an international position acceptable to a - 
socialist. Any move to the right in American domestic politics was interpreted 
as likely to result in foreign policies less friendly to socialist allies than to re- 
actionary or fascist ones (of whom Franco was the bête noir).9 And this fear 
was related to another qualification of the Labour Left’s acceptance of Amer- 
ica’s lead—that it not only be oriented so as to favor socialist developments, 
but that it specifically eschew power alignments’ on the far Right. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


It is apparent that virtually all of Labour Left’s reservations to U.S. foreign 
policy became operative after the development of the Korean campaign. The ` 
new military emphasis of the post-1950 American policy was something that - 
the Labour Left had never been prepared to accept; when that. policy stressed ^ 

a ‘Op. cùi., pp. 19-27. : ` 

€ See New Statesman, Vol. 89, p. 593 (May 27, 1950); H. C. ‘Deb, Vol. 462, cols. 609~ ` 
14 (March 8, 1949), Vol: 478, cols. 1011-16 (Sept. 12, 1950) and Vol. 484, col. 730 (Feb. 
15, 1951). The last reference is to a statement of the Left's limitations on accepting large- 
scale rearmament that was made by Aneurin Bevan'in a speech in behalf of the Govern- 
ment’s defense proposals. It is one of his last speeches as.a government spokesman. 


- « V Tribune, Nov. 21,1947, p. 2, New Statesman, Vol. 40, p. 616 (Dec. 16, 1950), and 


H. C. Deb., Vol. 453, cols. 801-304 (July 6, 1948), furnish examples of this attitude. 

% See New Statesman, Vol. 40, pp. 418-14, 576-77 (Nov. 11, Dec. 9, 1950). 

** For instance, worry over the “rightist” trend in U. 8. foreign polity, especially after 
the 1950 election, was regularly displayed in Tribune even in the period before the Bevanite 
revolt when its general editorial policy was clearly conimitted, though with increasing ` 
misgivings, to the American alliance. 
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military rather than economic weapons, the image of the United States held 
-by the Labour Left began to revert to that of 1945 and 1946. Inherent hostility 
was expressed by the Bevanite revolt. — ^" > 

One Way Only, the pamphlet-testament of the Bevanites, is notable for its 
enumeration of the whole of the familiar postwar ground of socialist objection 
to American foreign policy. Of course, there are not the early postwar delusions 
concerning the good will of the Soviet Union; but, while assuming the need to 

` deter evil Russian intentions, One Way Only insists that the U.S.S.R. is much 
‘weaker than ‘is generally thought and that,.therefore, the projected armament, 
American-scale, will be larger than necessary to deter Russia. The socialist 
' abhorrence of power comes again to the fore: it is reiterated that rearmament 
can be the cause of war, and even résponsible for weakening the free world’s 
‘will to resist Communism. This distrust of military power is blended with the 
specific suspicion that American "'militerists," when heavily superior to Lo. 
Russians, would be sure to bring their armed forces into action.’ 

Socialist fears of capitalist America are also brought into play in the pam- 
phlet, although in a different form than in 1945-46. Now it is not Wall Street 
domination in general that is so much complained of, but mostly the American 
unwillingness to impose stringent government economic controls during a peri- 
od of large-scale rearmament expenditures imposed on a booming civilian 
economy. It is felt that the unrestrained variety of capitalism represented by the . 
American economic system will be responsible for & world-wide inflation in 
connection with military expansion. The chances for a socialist-type control 
policy in the United States seem to be receding. There is a new dominant Amer- 
ican temper of a “wild anti-Communist crusade,” to which Truman and Ache- 

.80n appear to have yielded; despite the ouster of General MacArthur, the views 
of his crusade have been adopted.* In addition to the resulting general military 
content of U. 8. policy, specific American actions disturb the Labour Left. 
Among them are the evident shunting of Point Four, increased support for ` 
Chiang Kai-Shek, the proposed rearmament of Germany, and interest in Franco | 
Spain. xs 

In fact, by the middle of 1951 Aena foreign policy seemed (or could aiy 
be made to seem) the embodiment of all those elements to which the-Labour 
Left always objected. Since the chief of these is rearmament, which is almost 
certain to be the major concern of ‘American policy for some years, it is likely 
that the Labour Left will have a grievance that is durable and capable of rally- 
ing that considerable British public for whom large-scale military expansion is 
antithetical to socialism. There i is little doubt, especially. after the Bevanite 


. 87 Op. cit., pp. 8-10. For the fear of U. S. war-making, s see also Kingsley Martin, 
“Answer to an American Liberal,” New Statesman, Vol. 41, pp. 264-65. (March 10, 1951), 
who quotes Toynbee’s popular “No Annihilation without Representation.” 

38 One Way Only, op. cit., pp. 4, 10. The Labour Left, while having applauded Truman 
for the ouster of MacArthur, only a little later thought the Truman-Acheson position to 
have been surrendered. See, especially, New Statesman, Vol. 41, pp. 549-50, 609, 637-38 
. (May 19 and June 2 and 9, 1951). 
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display of strength at the September, 1951, meeting of the Trades Union. Con- 


E gress, that British workers are effectively appealed to when welfare expendi- 


5 


tures are presented as alternatives to rearmament outlays. (This appeal might 
be even more actively presented if the Labour Party should be in opposition 
for a prolonged period.) But no matter how successfully the Labour Left re- 
eruits present support, its hostility to United States foreign policy seems likely 
to continue. Any repetition of its favorable turn toward America during 1948-50 
would require changes in the United States that cannot now be foreseen. 
Barring actual Russian military aggression in Europe, the price of labour left 
support for the current U. S. policy would be an almost total’ American sub- 
sidy of British rearmament, so that no appreciable dent would be made in 
either British civilian production or British welfare programs, or at least a new 
trend in American domestic politics that would be sufficient to push to the 
foreground, even along with rearmament, the point four type of propres 
These, it will be granted, are not very probable developments. 

In the absence of such developments, it is not surprising that the ampo of 
the campaign against the acceptance of U.S. foreign policy was. maintained in 
the highly charged political atmosphere of the fall of 1951. Almost simul- 
taneously with the announcement in September of the General Election, there 
appeared another Tribune pamphlet, Going Our Way, which restated the 
Bevanite critique. in language no less vigorous than that of a few months 
earlier.?? Although the pamphlet added little that was new to the Left’s ob- 
jections to the American-sponsored armament, program, it did serve notice 


` that Bevan and his followers still thought that they had a sufficiently popular 


cause upon which to base their political careers. What has happened since must 
have confirmed that optimism. For in October, both at the Labour Party Con- 
ference and at the General Election, the Bevanites scored clear-cut, although 
minor, victories. At the Conference Bevan and his followers won four of the 
seven places filled by local party organizations on the Labour Party Executive." 
While this by no-means gives the Bevanites a majority on the Executive, most 
of which is selected by the trade unions; nevertheless the result provides a 


rough méasure of the rank and file support for Bevan’s position. The fact that 


the local party organizations bave customarily been farther left than the 
‘dominant trade union wing of the Labour Party lessens somewhat the overall 
importance of this conference victory, yet it is a victory not without its ' 
significance. For obviously the local party organizations, though preponder- 
ant neither in numbers nor in financial resources, are of some. moment to the 
success or failure of the Labour Party. ; 


** Although there were few T.U.C. votes for a resolution offering outright criticism of 
the Government's foréign: policy, the Bevanites did better on resolutions relating to the 


~ effects of rearmament on domestic matters, especially on a proposal (only narrowly de- 


- feated) to condemn the budgetary charges.on teeth and speotacles: Reported in the New 


York Times, Sept. 9, 1951, Sec. 4, p. 2. 
90 The (London) Times, Sept. 21, 1951, p. 3. 
8 Ibid., Oct. 8, 1951, p. 4. 
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Matching the Bevanite triumph in the strictly party polling was the success 
in the General Election of those eight or nine members of Parliament openly 
identified with Bevan’s revolt. A few of these representatives of the Labour 
Left were in marginal constituencies, where to be returned in 1951 as a: Labour - 


.M. P. was something of an accomplishment. The extent to which the appeal of 
the Bevanites in such areas consisted of criticism of U.S. foreign policy (rather 


than emphesis om domestic matters) is, of course, not accurately measured. 
However, there were first-hand newspaper accounts from Bevanite consti- 
tuencies which indicated that campaign ‘oratory at the local level included the 
semi-pacifiss, anti-capitalist line associated with the Labour Left’s PETIUAE of 
the United States.” . 
Perhaps more significant than such reports of an anti-American approach 

among the Bevanites (where its existence might have been assumed) is the 
suggestion that other candidates of the Labour Party thought it politically 
expedient to voice the Bevanite criticism of rearmament and to portray, in 

general, their party as more peaceful and less acquiescent in American demands 
than Churchill and the Conservatives. Except in a very subdued way and 
without anti-American overtones, this was not the line of official party leader- 


. ship during the campaign: But how extensively the multitude of local labour 


campaigners hit on the Bevanite theme remains open to question. There is just 
enough evidence to suggest the possibility that the virus of anti-Americanism, 


. associated with the Labour Left’s criticism of U.S. foreign policy, has been 


injected into a substantial part of the British body politic. However, it is not 


"yet fair to assume that to use the United States as a whipping boy for British 


— 


politicians is as well established & custom as the old American political act of' 
twisting the tail of the British licn. 

a New York Times, Oct. 14, 1951, Seo. 4, p. 3, and Oct. 24, 1961, p. 30. 

9 Tbid., Oct. 26, 1951, p. 5. 


GOALS FOR POLITICAL SCIENCE: A DISCUSSION 


A product of four years of investigation, Goals for, Political Science (New 
York: William Sloane Associates, 1951) is the final Report.of the American Po- 
litical Science Association’s Committee for the Advancement of Teaching. The 
Committee was composed of Harold M. Dorr, University of Michigan, Claude 

` E. Hawley, United States Office of Education, E. Allen Helms, Ohio State Univer- 

sity, Andrew. E. Nuquist, University of Vermont, Ruth G. Weintraub, Hunter 
College, Howard White, Miami ere and Marshall E. Dimock, Florida . 
State University, Chairman. 

‘Based upon-answers to a fifteen-page questionnaire to which 252 institutions 
of higher education responded, as well as to a supplementary “letter of inquiry" 
sent to 112 institutions offering graduate degrees, and upon personal visits of its ' 
authors t institutions throughout the nation, the Report deals with the follow- 
ing subjects: citizenship, international rélations, training for the public service, 
the departmental major, integrated social science courses, the introductory 
course, high school-college relationships, graduate training and methods of in- 
struction. 

Goals for Political Science represents the Most recent effort of the Acao = 
to undertake “a national inventory on the state of political science." In view 
of the importance of this effort, the Editor of the review has solicited com- 
ments on the Report from a number of individuals who have manifested a special 

` interest in the material and problems with which the Report deals. Each person 
was urged to use his own discretion in his choice'of discussion matter—the Re- 
port as a whole or any aspect of it, the methods of inquiry and analysis used by ~ 
' the "Committee, the assumptions implicit in the study, the recommendations 
` made to the profession by the Committee, general trends or goals in political 
science or developments in any one or more specific fields. It is hoped that this 
discussion will stimulaté interest in the Report and focus the attention of the 
„profession upon the problems highlighted by it. (xp.) < 


E 


JAMES W. FESLER : 
Yale University ^ 


^ 


- Goals for Political Science appears ` to have four major themes. One of these 
attempts to give us a deeper awareness that we are teachers, and therefore 
counsels us to give more attention than we have in the past to citizenship 
education, our duties vis-à-vis secondary schools, modernization of our teach- 
ing methods, teacher evaluation devices, academic rewards for good teaching, 
and the training of our graduate students in teaching methods! 

A second theme seeks to establish a goal, a core, and a scope for “political 
science. " The goal appears to be "citizenship education. " The core is “systemat- ` 


, 1 The Report even provides.a formula of key words for achieving effectiveness as teach- 
ers of citizenship: ."example, motivation, preparation, application, participation, and, 
- balance." Fortunately, the Initial letters, "EMPAPB, ” do not spell & readily preaounes- 
&ble mord, gs ' 


a 
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ic and conceptual political science." The scope is about what we are accustomed 
to, but with firm binding to our bosom of the wandering brethren of inter- 
, national relations and public administration and with the addition of the field- 
of public policy. 

A. third theme encourages closer atone with other social sciences. This. 
is to be achieved both through our treating governmental institutions as parts 
of a total culture and through our porhcipaiig fully in interdepartmental 
programs. - - 

A fourth theniod is directed to strengthening of the graduate training of polit- 
ical -scientists. This objective is to be gained through ‘selective recruitment, 
training in the scope and method of our discipline, reduction in number and 
broadening in character of graduate courses, tailor-making of each student’s 
program of courses, tightening up of the master’s degree requirements, and 
reconsideration of language requirements. 

The Committee, it seems to me, has done well i in the how-to-teach area but 
less well in the what-to-teach and how-to-organize-what-we-teach areas. None 
of us, I suspect, can fail to profit from the Committee’s challenge to improve 
our teaching, its description of how other departments and teachers have under- 
taken to meet the challenge, and its provision of specific recommendations re- 

' flecting the Committee’s own judgment on how it should be met. This should 
perhaps be regarded as an adequate discharge of the duties of a group named the 
Committee for the Advancement of Teaching. The. Committee, however, saw : 
its task in broader terms. This is most sharply revealed in the title, Goals for 
©- Political Science, as also in its query, “How can oné deal with improvements in. 
teaching without dealing with goals?” It is revealed in more detail in the Re- 
port’s asking such questions as “What form will the curriculum finally take, . 
and what will be its spirit and methods?” What is the. unifying element, the 
central core, of political science? ‘What is the division of labor within the social . 
sciences?” Is “political science the science of democracy or the science of gov- 
ernment and culture genérally"? It seems fair to conclude that the Committee 
- decided that it could not discharge its mandate properly unless it considered 
what ‘political science should_be and how its parts should fit together. It is on 
these two basic matters that the Report seems to this reader least satisfactory. 
The nature of political science is probed in various ways. Suggestive ques- 
‘tions are put: Is theory the core? Is political power? Is power under whatever 
guise? “Should political science-be content with nothing short of its original 
Aristotelian role as the great integrator of the social sciences?" But one looks in 
vain for clear answers. Instead, the discussion slides off into endorsement of the | 
way in which political science has been subdivided into fields: This, though, 
tells little oz why these fields belong together. An‘answer appears essential at 
a time when some of our colleagues feel identified as teachers less with the polit- 
ical science department than with interdisciplinary programs in international 
relations and foreign areas, integratéd social science courses, and schools 
of public.and private administration. Furthermore, the insights and methodol- 
_ogies of psychology, anthropology, and sociology are having an important im- 
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pact on many political scientists who specialize in political parties and publie 


opinion, public administration, international relations, and labor relations. 


A number of these colleagues probably find among neighboring disciplines 

more reading immediately relevant to their special interests, and more congenial . 
and ‘stimulating campus friends with: whom to discuss their intellectual in- 
terests, than they find in their own departments. . 
` As key problems increasingly are posed in terms of decision-making and: pol- ` 
icy-formation processes, the nature of man (or, as I prefer to say, the natures 
of men), face-to-face groups, bureaucratic structure, and psychological founda- . 
tions of leadership and consent, we are faced with the prospect of a dramatic 
challenge to both the unity of political science and its distinguishability from 
other social sciences. This is not the place to discuss whether this‘is good or 


- bad. I shall simply assert my belief that it is good. 


The Committee does not, it seems to me, adequately meet this issue by 
defining the major goal of political science as “citizenship education.’? It is 


, true that many of us can (or think we can) get under that umbrella, though we 


may need renewed vigor and updating of our teaching techniques. Indeed, the 
umbrella is so broad that deans of students,” teachers of other social sciences, 
teachers of the humanities, ahd student government organizations, the Com- 
mittee says, are all in the same business of citizenship education. While we . 
find here something to which political science can contribute, we are not much 


- advanced in our effort to find out what is the distinctive role of political science. 


Complete absorption in a goal of “citizenship education,” as that term is 
generally interpreted, would in my judgment be fatal for political science in 
this country. It may well rank high among goals for the beginning course, but 
to relate all undergraduate political science work to this objective would be to 


- forget that we are a political science department in a college or university, not 
a civics department in a high: ‘school. Our task, as is that of the other social 
sciences, is to master, as far as we can, the knowable in a field, develop informed 


insights, transmit the most significant knowledge and intuitions to our students, 
develop in them understanding, and encourage them to think Sed about 
social phenomena. : 

The problem is partly one of semantics. "Citizenship education,” to the Com- 
mittee, appears to imply a concern for the development of the individual stu- 
dent, rather than a Concern solely Yor subject matter; few of us who treasure 
our designation as teachers ean dissent. The phrase, to the Committee, also 
seems to call for analytical and critical thinking, rather than for indoctrination 
and preaching. This, too, answers some of my principal doubts—if others in 
the profession adopt the Committee’s interpretation of the term. My fear is 
that “citizenship education,” as widely understood, covers our sins as well as 
our virtues. It provides a ready rationalization for those who exhort and’ 


2 I have said "the major goal," though the Committee makes it this by emphasis rather 
than by specific phrasing. The Committee seems to find four goals: “training of citizens,” _ 
“diffusion of knowledge concerning international relations,” “production of leadership for 
all branches of the public service,” and “training teachers” (p. 24). 
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. preach, for those who mostly communieate their own biased reactions to the 
day's newspaper headlines, for those who concentrate on inducing student 

. discussion without inducing first & student effort to become informed on the ` 
' subjects to be discussed. Simply put, I am concerned lest in pursuing a goal - 
of citizenship education, we forget that we also are obligated to justify the - 
designation of our field as political sctence. 

The Committee is aware of, this obligation. Consequently, the Committee’s 
most significant contribution to defining the nature of political science is its 
report of a wide feeling that political theory should be the heart of the subject 

and that “political science should be made ipee SERIEN, and con- : 
ceptual.” The Report continues: ' 

‘It should not be inferred, however, that the usually expressed desire i is for a definitive 
formulation of scientific principles, for that will take time and cannot be rushed; the usual 
plea, therefore, is that the conceptual treatment be applied to political science in all its 
subdivisions; that the common elements in politics, administration, and adjudication be 
brought forth; that the field of government be not considered segmented and partitioned; 
that pressure groups, for example, be studied as they i impinge on the administrative and 
judicial process and not merely as they are directed at the legislature. This will mean a 
closer integration of the several parts of which political science is composed and the check- 
ing of tendencies toward disintegration and separatism. 

Accordingly, we recommend that in the revision of departmental programs, looking 
toward improved teaching effectiveness, increased .attention be given to conceptual and 
systematic political science as the factor around which all other elements should adhere.* 


This is an admirable statement. It seems, however, to be quite differently 
focused from the identification of citizenship education as our dominant goal. 
The two can be reconciled only by taking a much more sophisticated approach | 
to “citizenship education” than the term usually evokes. 

The conceptual and systematic approach will command the support of 
political theorists who relate theory to practice; careful scholars in political 
parties and public opinion; students of comparative government; those . 
studying group processes in labor, farm, business,’ professional, and other 
interest groups; analysts òf the roots of national power in international affairs; 
students of the realities of bureaucratic administration; and all who bring to 
international and domestic organizations an institutional approach. These are 
men who take the “science” part of political science seriously. I doubt that 
“these same men, on -whom the future .of our discipline so greatly depends, 
will feel that designation of a primary goal of citizenship education either 
sharpens our focus or provides a desirable, even though diffuse, focus. 

Designation of systematic and conceptual systematic political science as 
the core of our discipline does more to suggest an approach and a spirit than to 
identify the nature of political science. The latter task might have been 
discharged at the workaday level by some indication of what an undergradu- 
ate major or a graduate student sFould be expected to master to be qualified | 
in political science. Should the. products of our educational efforts emerge 


3 Pp. 126 ff. 
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with & broad vainaa with all or most of the fields « of f political science, or | 
_ Bhould they, largely at their own option, emerge without any political theory, 
or without any’ international relations, or without any comparative govern- 
ment,.or without any American Government? It does little good to insist on 
the unity of our subject if we have no concept of the minimum qualifications 
of a political scientist or of the proper scope of an undergraduate major 
program: Two quite different patterns are prevalent i in American universities. 
Under one, political science is divided into four fields (political theory, compara- 
tive government, international-relations, and American Government), and the 
student -is expected to become acquainted with at least three of the fields. 
Under the other pattern, six fields are designated through breaking up the 
American Government field of the first pattern into the three areas of public 
law, political parties, and public administration. It is common for requirements 
to be so arranged that a student may confine his courses to these three American 
fields and to one additional field. He may become a practicing political scientist 
with a Ph.D, or a college graduate, "without any competence in,two of the 
broad fields of political science. 
. .I go into these details not to suggest a gaudo but to demonstrate that. 
there are at least two quite different concepts of what a political scientist is, 
` and, by implication, of what political science is. Yet the-Committee does not, 
so far as I can discover, recommend any particular pattern ‘of training as.either ' 
most suitable.for student development or most’ expressive of the nature and 
- scope of political science. Where the Committee tangentially touches on this 
problem, its emphasis is less on unity than on diversity, as in its endorsement 
of an eight-field subdivision of political science and in its advocacy ‘of greater ` 
flexibility in graduate degree requirements.‘ ` 

The Committee’s Report reflects faithfully the state of political science at 
mid-century. Political scientists are riding off in all directions, and some of, 


‘them, even while riding in one direction, are wistfully wondering whether ` 


. some other direction might not have been better. Thé Committee has not 
brought us all back and suggested that we start afresh in a direction that will 
unite instead of divide us. The Report records the catholicity of viewpoints in 
the profession; it.does not penetrate deeply into the nature of our calling arid 
formulate a restatement of what we are about. Instead, we are challenged to - 
be more systematic and scientific and at the same time to impress students 
with the rightness of democracy and inspire. them to participate in govern- 
ment. We are adjured to be high-flying theorists, to be down-to-earth practical 
men sharing in our community's government, and to devote time to workshops ' 
with high school teachers and to preparation of articles for high school journals. 
We are to cultivate real distinction in our special areas, resist narrow specializa~ 
tion,. be stunning teachers of sophomores, learn thé use of visual aids, and be’ 


. * Note should be made, however; of the Committee’s advocacy of fewer and broader 
graduate courses and of its disapproval of “excessive proliferation of courses” at the under- 
. graduate level. Let me also note that my discussion is addressed to Committee recom-, 
mendations, and is not meant to imply that the Committee does not present an inventory, 

largely without critica] appraisal, of what political science departments are doing. | 
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rigorous in the training of graduate students. We are to collaborate fully with | 
sister disciplines but remain loyal t» political science. Almost all of these things 

"need doing. Many of them are being done. And the Committee has performed 
a useful service in reporting this pattern of action.and in urging. that it be 
more widespread. . 

‘And yet, to one political scientist at least, these setivities are but incidents 
‘of our being engaged in the effort to discover and’ communicate the knowable 
about certain significant aspects of the behavior and organization of men 
operating in a complex setting of social institutions. We need to reéxamine 
our calling and pierce through the cacophony of voices toward a substantial 
consensus on the nature, the goal, and the scope of political science. That the 
present Committes has been unable to do this is less a ground for criticism of 
the Committee than an evidence.of the present state of ee science and . 
an index to the difficulty of the task. ` 


LOUIS HARTZ . 
` Harvard University 2E 


The Coramittee on Teaching of the American Political Science Association 
Seems to agree with a majority of the teachers it polled that the main purpose 
of their work ough? to be the produstion of good citizens,’ but it insists that 
this must bé accomplished not through “indoctrination” but through “analy- 
sis.” The last two terms are nowhere clearly defined, and we are left with the 
impression that “indoctrination” haa to do with the inculcation of values, 
while "analysis" has to do with the exploration of fact. But is not citizenship 
superlatively a matter of holding certain values, of defining right and wrong, 
good and bad? If indoctrination is ruled out, how is citizenship to be promoted? 
-Moreover a further question arises: TFe Committee, in its attack on indoctrina- 
tion, notes that when. even the “most laudable viewpoints" are advanced in 
the classroom, the “effect on most students is to make them recoil from the - 
position being advocated.’ Which leaves us with the dilemma that if we at- 
tempt to create good citizens, we are likely to create Dad ones—that irying to 
achieve our goal, we destroy it. 

What is the way out of these contradictions? 

The first thing we must do, it seems to me, is to give up the proposition that 
the function of political science education,-even on the undergraduate plane, 
is the creation of good citizens. Its function, like that of other types of liberal 
training, is to communicate to students the experience -of thought, and is 
‘therefore, in one sense, purely formal. The job-of the political science teacher 
is not to produce a good citizen but to produce an intelligent man. It is not to 
give a student values but to develop hia talent for valuation. If education con- 
tributes to citizenship, then it does so indirectly, and not as the central goal of 
its effort. For the. essence of a free university is that it has no party line; and 


1 The Committee does not explicitly take this position. It merely notes, sympathetically, 
the present “predominant intereat of politicel scientists (Goals for Political Science, p. ix). 
2 Ibid., p. 42. - 
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when we define its purpose in terms of citizenship, we embark on the road 
that, bit by bit, delivers it up to the state.? There is no escaping indoctrination 
here, and the Committee is right in condemning it. | 

This position, however, can easily be misinterpreted. It is not a plea for the 
so-called “factual” teacher, the man who is forever at work freeing himself 
from all convictions, all conclusions, all values. The paradox of liberal educa- 
"tion is that while its goals are formal, it cannot achieve them without immersing 
- itself in content. For if the task of the teacher is to communicate to-students 
, the experience of thought, how can he expect to meet if unless he-is ready to 
share that experience himself? Thought is not a matter of facts and premises - 
alone. It is, above all in the social sciences, a matter of values and conclusions’ 
as well. Thus the teacher is bound to advance in the classroom the results that 
he has arrived at, unless he is prepared to teach a type of thinking that leads 
to no results at all. He is bound to affirm his own values, unless hei is prepared 
to argue that, in his case, none have been at work. ) 

- But it might be asked: if this is 80, are we not back at m nates What 
is the difference between the indoctrinator and any other teacher who enthusi- 
' astieally confronts a class with the theories and values he believes in? The 

difference is'a difference of approach and it seems to me essential. The indoctti- 
nator advances his point of view with the primary object of imposing it on his 
students. He is a strategist in the realm of propaganda, a salesman of ideas, 
a man with the manipulative outlook. Professor Clinton Rossiter, who recently 
defended elementary indoctrination in this REVIEW, has given us a picture of 
the life of the indoctrinator which can scarcely be improved upon. He is con- 
fronted, alas, with a task which “will never be easy” because it "can hardly 
be openly proclaimed.” He must watch his students, lest they catch on to the | 
fact that they are being “lured into good citizenship” —lest, in other words, 
they begin to "recoil" from “laudable viewpoints.” As soon as he sees them get- 
ting into this mood, and indeed “not & second later," he must jump back to the 
‘neutral recitation of facts and theories.” Presumably, after a safe period has 
been spent in neutral recitation, and the suspicions of his students have died 
down, the teacher may return to the task of teaching citizenship. . 
. Now what distinguishes the liberal teacher from the man engaged in indoc- 
trination is that the former has absolutely no regard for any of these Machi- 
' avellian arts. And the reason is that while he boldly advances his own ideas, 
he does so not in order to impose them on his students, but rather to display 
' the sort of process by which ideas.are in general formulated. There is therefore 
BOWE about his mission that he needs to keep a secret,-that he cannot 
. “openly proclaim.” He is not in a permanent state of inner tension, wondering 
. whether his object has been exposed. His movement. from theory to fact, 
instead of being governed by the suspicious glances of his students, is governed 


~- Iam indebted to a.discussion with Professor Samuel Beer for clarification on this 
point. 
1 Clinton L. “Rossiter, “Political Science I and Political Indoctrination,” this REVIRW, 
Vol. 42, pp. 542-549, at pp. 542 and 544 (June, 1948). 
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by what he conceives the prop2r relationship between theory and fact to be. 
, He is, as it were, a scholar in astion. And this, it seems to. me, is the secret of 
the greatest teaching, the sort of teaching that, for example, a Mellwain did. 
Many of Mellwain's students Lave forgotten his interpretation of Bodin, and 
some undoubtedly did not acceot it when they heard it. But few of them, will 
ever forget the supreme integri;y of the method, or the ardent enthusiasm of 
the work, by which that interpretation was developed. 

Professor Rossiter’s theory of education scarcely leaves room for an achieve- 
ment of this sort. It appears to be based on the belief that the possibilities of 
teaching are exhausted either >y the man who tries naively to stippress his 
own values or by the man who tries strategically to saturate his students with 
them. “The instructor'does nct live,” he asserts, “who can teach political 
science in a completely neutral fashion." Then he goes on to say: "Since we 
are willy-nilly in a position to teach more than facts, we not only can teach 
~ good citizenship but we should teach it.” And by this du of reasoning we are 
led, “at least in the introductory course," to the subtle arts described above. 
The crucial term here is obviougly the term “teach.” Professor Rossiter defines 
it in a curious way. Instead of cefining "teach," he defines the term 'indoctri- 
nate"; and looking into Webste-’s dictionary, he discovers that “indoctrinate” 
means to teach.’ What Webster hag to say on a question of this sort is not in 
any case important, but the procedure may serve to illustrate the method by 
which Professor Rossiter has sidestepped the meaning of liberal education. 
If indoctrination is teaching, then it is not the only kind of teaching. The fact 
that a man must affirm his values in the classroom does not mean that he must 
` “teach” them in the sense of trzing to put them over on students, elementary 

or advanced. He can affirm them, as the great liberal teachers have always 
done, as part of an intellectual pattern which the student is free to reject or 
to modify. 
' Rejection and modification aze not horrendous eee The tendency of stu- 
. dents to "recoil," instead. of beng a sign of the teacher's failure, is indeed a 
sign of his success. It is proof tàat his action has struck a spark in the mind 
of the student. It is the point at which teaching moves from monologue to dia- 
logue, from the dullness of the -ecture to the excitement of dialectic and con- 
troversy. The citizenship indoczrinator will say: what if the student chooses 
to defend Marxism, not going tc the polls, or a number of other civic vices? To 
some extent, it is worth noticing, this man brings his troubles on himself. 
Frightened of disagreement, he evokes it all the more readily. Determined to 
pound loyalty home, he is astounded by how-much sedition he finds. This is a 
- fine commentary on the human nature cf students. But it is true that, even the 
liberal teacher, who engages in no propaganda enterprises, will find dangerous 
thoughts among his students. and the answer to this question, I submit, is 


5 Ibid., pp. 648 and 544. While Professor Rossiter speaks of questions that are “no 


longer open questions" and doctrines that are “no longer exactly controversial in this ` 


country,” in fairness to him it must be pointed out that he favors a wider latitude of 
criticism in sour more advanced courses” (ibid., p. 545). 
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iat dangerous thoughts are an. inevitable part of.the educational process in 
a free society. When they do-not occur to anyone in the classroom, that society 
will have ended, and the need for sedition will indeed be great. 

One thing more has to be said about the indoctrinator. There i is invariably _ 
a touch of the imperialist about him. The liberal teacher, ‘concerned with the 
integrity of the intellect rather than with any particular social conclusion, is ` 
ready to live with his colleagues in peace, even though their conclusions may 
differ widely from his own. But how can the indoctrinator reasonably do this? . 
He defines the educational task as the creation of civic virtue; and if his col- 
leagues do not seem to be actively engaged in creating it, how can he let them . 
` rest? Incompetence is a minor charge compared to the charge of treason. 
Fuzzy thinking is ar amiable vice compared to-the vice of un-Americanism. 
. Thus what is really frightening about Professor Rossiter’s Political Science I 

is not that Professor Rossiter chooses to teach it, but that i in the end we may 
all be forced to teach it too. 

It is hard to separate the movement for indoctrination within the univer- 


"+ gity from the current attack ori academic fréedom outside it. They breathe 


a single atmosphere, they march in the same direction. The Report of the Com- 
mittee on Teaching does not openly confront the problem of academic freedom, 
which seems to me a limitation. The Report is obviously the product of keen 
and experienced minds, of men wise in the ways of teaching and in the social 
problems teachers face. It is a storehouse of excellent technical suggestions, : 
which will be referred to by political scientists for a long time to come: It i is e 
impossible, therefore, to believe that the issue of academic freedom as it appears- 

at the present time did not occur to its authors. One is left to conclude that it 
was a deliberate policy decision which excluded this issue either from the polls . 
' of political scientists that were taken or from the report that was built upon 
them. f 
But what conception ‘of policy can justify such exclusion? It is a commoii- — 
-place that political science, of all the areas of study i in a university, is most 
vitally hit by the threat to academic freedom, for it is fated to deal with-pre- 
cisely the issues that its enemies define as dangerous. Alongside this question, ^ 
one i8 bound to. Bay that many of the excellent concerns of the.Committee P 
. seem relatively. unimportant, What has the teacher gained through the expan- 
sion of "integrated" ‘courses, or of audio-visual methods of education, or of. 
“area studies,” if he Has sacrificed to some-of our current fanatics even a hun- 
dreth part of that freedom to say what he thinks and to think what he says 
which lies, ät the heart of liberal teaching? One ‘cannot believe that the Cóm- 
mittee’s emphasis on citizenship education, by the logie of the indoctrination 
it condemns, has led it to adopt a | passive view toward a problem as inportant 

as this. `` 

. The problem is by no means ga a matter of teachers’ pads pernicious 

and recurrent as these manifestations of the civic conscience are. A time of 
national hysteria takes hold of the teacher in a thousand subtle ways. It can ~ 
frighten’ him, and doing so, can set in motion a silent and private process, 
often éven an unconscious process; which confounds out of existence the dis- 


~ A 
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- tinction between thought and strategy. It can produce a censorship of self 
which, in the end, is more powerful than the.censorship of the state. And with 
students it can lead to the same results, producing in the classroom a new 
and unprecedented caution, an unwillingness to play with dangerous ideas, a 
faint paralysis of mind when certain questions appear. These are imponderable 
effects, but are we prepared to say that, over the last five years, none of them 
have been at work in American universities? 

. In the case of the student, an added factor i is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant: especially if he seeks government employment, he knows that his teacher 
may be questioned -concerning his political convictions. This is a corrosive 
preoccupation. Even a hint of it can do immeasurable harm.-So far teachers 
have accepted: their role as a source of information.on the political views of 
their students, although not, I think, without an occasional twinge of inner 
` shock or embarrassment. But may it not be time frankly to reconsider this 
policy? There are undoubtedly security grounds for checking into the political , 
views ‘of candidates for certain government positions, but is the teacher a man 


the government has a right to turn to? His job, unless he has embarked on the 


journey of indoctrination, is to urge the student to think what he pleases, to 
follow the path of his reasoning wherever it leads him. He presides over what 
' may well be the freest and most iconoclastic moment many of his students 
' will ever have, a moment they may- look back upon with the wistfulness of 
Babbitt. Having watched this experience, and having done his best to inspire 
it, is there not something disloyal itself in communicating its outcome to govern- 
ment agents? Other professions have standards of the inviolability of communi- 
cations. Perhaps it is time that teachers developed their own. 

` It would be hard to assert, given the hypothetical situations one might well, 
conceive of, that this is an easy problem. There may, in the end, be no absolute 
solution to it, and, as with other problems, we may have to be pragmatic about 
‘it. But even a pragmatist ought to have a base line of principle, an ideal point 
of departure. For the liberal teacher, that principle and that point ought, I 
believe, to be this: that as a teacher his ultimate loyalty is to the intellectual 
enterprise in which he is engaged. When the state, even when it is fighting 
‘to defend civilization, comes to him with what he conceives to be a perma- 


nently suicidal request, he has a right to reply to it: “The defense of civilization ` 


is vital. But a free university is the very civilization you-are fighting to defend.” 
JOHN H. HALLOWELL , EE. 

4 Duke University — ] i 

The Committee for the Advancement of Teaching is to be commended for 

the energy it has expended in gathering a great deal of factual information 


that will be of interest to the profession. Very little of this is easily available 
. elsewhere and much'of it is significant to the understanding of current practices 


and trends. The Report, however, is disappointing—both in the superficiality . 


of the method it has employed and in the triteness of its recommendations. 
This is not to say that the recommendation, for example, that we “guard 
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against excessive proliferation of courses and a tendency toward disintegra- 
tion” is not'a good one, but rather that such a recommendation could probably 
have-been made without a committee investigation. 

Probably there is no mòre pressing question confronting the profession tday 
than the nature and scope of political science. But when the Committee 
proceeds to answer that question by enumerating the kinds of courses that 
are currently offered and the number of times they are taught, the super- 
ficiality of the method they have employed becomes obvious. What depart- 
ments are currently teaching may cr may not be political science. To evaluate . 
their endeavors, it is necessary to employ some standard or principle of evalua- 
_ tion, To define political science as what political science departments currently - 

teach is to beg the question by refusing to ask it. To delineate the nature and 
scope of political science is essentially an intellectual endeavor. It cannot be 
done by a questionnaire, by compiling course statistics, or by a poll of opinion 
on the subject. Course titles tell us little about the content of courses or about 
the methods employed in teaching the subject matter of those courses. The list 
of faculty opinions on the “scope of political science instruction” (pp. 116-126) 
is interesting but not very helpful or conclusive, for no one can possibly say 
in a sentence or two what the nature and scope of political science is, or 
present within the limitations of a questionnaire anything like a reasoned 
argument for his judgment. Instead of asking for random opinions on, the 
nature and scope of political science, the Committee might better have con-. 
sulted and evaluated the existing literature on the subject, which is both 
abundant and easily available. Why the Committee should have ignored rigor- 


1 See, for example, Munroe Smith, “The Domain of Political Science,” Political Science 
Quarterly, Vol. 1, pp. 1-9 (Mar., 1886); L. 8. Rowe, “Problems of Political Science," An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 10, pp. 166—180 (Sept., 
1897); C. E. Merriam, “The Present State of the Study of Politics," this nevinw, Vol-— 
15, pp. 173—185 (May, 1921); J. A. Fairlie, “Politics and Science,” Scientific Monthly, Vol. 
18, pp. 18-37 (Jan., 1924); W. B. Munro, “Physics and Politics—An Old Analogy Revised,” 
this ayw, Vol. 22, pp. 1-11 (1928); E. S. Corwin, “Democratic Dogma and the Future 
of Political Science,” ibid., Vol. 23, pp. 569-592 (Aug., 1929); Harold F. Gosnell, “Statisti- 
cians and Political Scientists,” ibid., Vol. 27, pp. 392-408 (June, 1933); Charner: Perry, 
“Relation Between Ethics and Political Science," Ethics, Vol. 47, pp. 163-179 (Jan., 1937); 
George H. Sabine, '"The Pragmatic Approach to Politics," this Ruvimw, Vol: 24, pp. 885— 
885 (Aug., 1930); William Anderson, ‘The Role of Political Science," ibid., Vol. 36, pp. 1— 

' 17 (Feb., 1943); Thomas I. Cook, “Politics, Sociology and Values," Journal of Soctal 
Philosophy, Vol. 6, pp. 35—46 (Oct., 1¢40); Karl Loewenstein, “Report on the Research 
Panel on Comparative Government," this Review, Vol. 88, pp. 540-548 (June, 1944);. 

' Francis G. Wilson, “The Work of the Political Theory Panel,” ibid., Vol. 38, pp. 726-783 

-(Aug., 1944); Erich Voegelin, ‘Political Theory and the Pattern of General History," 
$bid., Vol. 38, pp. 746-754 (Aug., 1944); Benjamin F. Wright, "Research in American 
Political Theory,” ibid., Vol. 38, pp. 788—740 (Aug., 1944); Robert R. Wilson, “Teaching 
of International Law in Undergraduate and Graduate Courses in Political Science," 
American Soctety of International Law Proceedings, pp. 77-88 (1947); J. Roland Pennock, 
“Reason, Value Theory and the Theory of Democracy,” this z&vrgw, Vol. 88, pp. 855- 
875 (Oct., 1944). In addition to the periodical literature on the nature and acope of political 
science, of whioh this list is a meager semple, there are also a number of books on the sub- 
ject: for example, 8. A. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics (New York, 1928); G. E. G. -~ 
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ous intellectual efforts to define political science in favor of the random sample, 
of opinion is by no means clear, unless the Committee is prepared to defend 
the position that the determination of the nature and scope of political science 
is not &n intellectual task but simply one of soliciting opinions and taking a 
vote. When the profession relies upon questionnaires and polls to define | its 
task, it will lose all claim to intellectual respectability. 

If the Committee, moreover, wanted to use as a frame of reference ind 
point of departure a book that represented “an ambitious effort to explain the 
social sciences” and one that would give “political scientists, like all other 
social scientists, something to ponder" (p. 4), it could have found a more sub- ' 
stantial work than Stuart Chase’s The Proper Study of Mankind. There are 
innumerable political classics which it might have chosen, and none any better 

` for this purpose than Aristotle's Politics. For although Aristotle’s information 
was not obtained from leaders in the social science field nor his appraisal asked 
for by the Social Science Research Council, and although he worked at his 
_ task without the aid of foundation support, his work on Politics is a much more 
“ambitious,” intellectually rigorous and systematic attempt to explain the 
task of social science than Stuart Chase’s, and it is likely to continue to be 
more enduring. Even after the lapse of several centuries, there is still a great 
deal in his work that political scientists in twentieth-century America might 
well ponder. This is not to say that the Committee should have been expected 
: to endorse the views of Aristotle, any more than it intended to endorse the 
views of Stuart Chase, but it is to say that the Committee's analysis and recom- 
mendations might have been more significant if they had told us how their 
conception of the task of political science differs from Aristotle’s conception 
of that task and why. 

The perspective of: the Committee, as revealed in this Report; is parochial 
in the extreme. For one would have expected a report dealing with Goals for 
Political Science to‘have considered at least, if only for the purpose of rejecting 
them, those goals as they havé been defined throughout the centuries and to 
have considered experience and thought on the subject earlier than the twenti- 
eth century and other than American. The Report implies by its omissions that 
nothing significant on the subject of goals for political science has been said . 
previous to the twentieth century and that only ‘American thought on the 
subject is of interest to the profession. The Committee might well have con- 
sidered and brought to the attention of the profession the discussions published 
in the UNESCO publicetion, Contemporary Political Science. 

In considering goals for citizenship education, the Committee cites no work 


Catlin, Science and Method of Politics (New York, 1927); Morris R. Cohen, Reason and `, 
Nature—An Essay on the Meaning of Scientific Method (New York, 1931); Carl J. Fried- 
rich, Constitutional Government and Democracy: Theory and Practice in Europe and America 
(Boston, 1941), esp. Ch. 25; Harold D. Lasswell, Power and Society (New Haven, 1950). 

3 Although it was probably not available to the Committee at the time if was making 
its repcrt, another UNESCO publication, édited by Richard McKeon, Democracy in a 
World cf Tenstons (Chicago, 1951) is an n invaluable addition to the existing literature on 
democracy. 
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.earlier than 1916 and appears oblivious to the fact that practically every 

. major-political philosopher has been concerned with the problem. of education 
'and had something significant to say about it. Concern for “citizenship educa- 
tion" dates at least as far back as the fifth century B.C. There is no. problem 
that engaged the attention of Plato and Aristotle more than this one, and there. 
are no more thought-provoking discussions of the problems encountered in edu- 
cating citizens than the discussions in their works. Indeed, there is a sense in 
which it might be said that Plato’s Republic is primarily.concerned with this ` 
very problem. Plato’s attempt to grapple with the problem of educating citizens ` 
merits at least equal consideration with Hollis P. Allen’s évaluation of the’ 
. “Riverside County Curriculum Studies” or Bulletin No: 22 of the National - 
Council for the Social Studies, entitled “Developing aces Through School : 
Activities.” 

Is the good citizen identical with the good man oris it possible for a bad _ 
man to be a good citizen? This is a question which Aristotle ponders in Book 
III, Chapter 4 of the Politics, and it is one which seems to me to go to the heart 
of the matter: yet it is not a question which the Committee even considers. . 

' How does education for citizenship, moreover, differ from just plain education] 
'The Committee apparently assumes a distinction but nowhere tells us specifi- 
cally what-it is. And what is the distinction between indoctrination and educa-. 
tion? The Committee clearly thinks that there is a distinction and implies ' 
“that the distinction is relatively easy to make.  - i 

Although it frequently warns against indoctrination, the Committee nowhere 
defines it. The Committee cites with approval a list of “characteristics of the 
good democratic citizen" as compiled by Professor Rossiter. If we accept this - 
list and recommend these characteristics or principles to our students, are we ` 
indoctrinating ‘them or educating them? If we teach our students to respect 

' the dignity of human personality, to value; respect and defend basic human*"~ 
rights, to promote equality of opportunity, to put the general welfare above . 
his own whenever a choice between them is necessary, ete., is this exhortation’ 
and indoctrination or is this education? What.do we mean by “objectivity”? 

- Does objectivity preclude all value judgments or is it possible for value judg- ` 
ments to have an objective basis? Is a value judgment identical with a personal - 
bias or preference or do values exist independently of d preference 

for them?? 

: The Committee suggests. that “Citizenship should be taught eee analysis _ 


? The Committee might well have considered the problem raised by Professor Lippin- 
cott in an article on “The Bias of American Political Science,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 2, ' 
_pp. 125-189 (May, 1940). “Tt is impossible ...," Professor Lippincott argued, “for the 
“empiricist to avoid a point of view, a bias. Not only does he assume a theory and a scheme 
of values when he selects his facts, but also when he writes about them and tells us what 
they mean. Although he may think his objectivity is simon-pure, nevertheless, there, will 
be found in his text, in the lines and in between the lines, all sorts of conclusions—in fact, 
a whole philosophy" (p. 132). Whether he is right or wrong, the problem he raises merits 
consideration. A recent attempt to grapple with the- problem of objective evaluation as it 

. relates to the problems of politics is J. Roland Pennock’s Liberal Democracy: Its Mersis and” 
Prospects (New York, 1950). T 
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and through helping students to think critically, not through indoctrination 
or preaching" (p. x). There is no quarrel with this recommendation and all 
of us would accept it, but-the point is how do you teach students to ‘think 
critically”? Should we encourage our students to.evaluate arguments and evi- 
dence or to avoid evaluation? Should we encourage them to reach conclusions, 
however tentatively those conclusions may be held, or to avoid reaching con- . 
clusions? In another part of the Report, the Committee declares that “Students. 

„become good citizens when their teachers inspire them to be such by example" 
(p. 42). Does this example include “thinking critically” and thinking critically 
in the classroom? Or is all the critical thinking to be done by the students? 
And, incidentally, how does the word "inspire" creep into a Report that looks 
askance at anything resembling exhortation? The word "inspire" means to 
. infuse thought or feeling into a person. Is this infusion different from indoctri- 

- nation and in what sense?‘ 

Throughout its Report, the Dundee suggests that “we should emphasize 
political participation rather than observation of political phenomena; that 
we should encourage the student to be politically active rather-than to be 
merely politically well informed” (p..187). This raises a serious question as to 
the proper function of the college and university. And the Committee, I think, 
has inadvertently said more than it intends. It has not, in my opinion, thought 
through the implications of this advice. Is the Committee advising us to en- 
courage our students to participate as partisans in .political activities or, if 
. they are not to participate as partisans, how are they to participate? Is it the ` 
proper function of the: college or university to encourage partisan political 
activities? Political science, it seems to me, is primarily an intellectual dis- 

. cipline, a body of knowledge. Its proper function is to impart knowledge about 
- polities, not to give practical training in politics. If the knowledge imparted 
by the study of political science is later used in. practical politics, so much the 
better for politics, but this is a different matter from eneourag ns our students 
“to be politically active’ when they are students. 
The suggestion also raises the’ question whether the only effective way to 
' understand politics is to participate in it. This seems to be the assumption . 
implicit in the advice, but that assumption; I think, is fallacious. We do not. 


* My own view is somewhat different from that expressed by Clinton L. Rossiter in 
“Political Science I and Political Indoctrination,” this zeviEw, Vol. 42, Pp. 542-549 (June, 
1948). For there is, I believe, a significant difference between education. and indoctrination j 
difficult though it may be.at times to say exactly what that distinction is. I do not believe 
that the teacher should impose his value judgments upon his students, however laudable 
those value judgments may be. I do think he should make his judgments explicit and share 
with his students his premises as well as the evidence and train of thought that lead him to 
his conclusions. The students should be encouraged to take issue with him when they feel 
so inclined ard be free always to reject his judgments, as well as to accept them if they find 
them sound. I conceive of the educational process as a mutual search for truth and i in no 

' sense at all a propagandistio undertaking. This point of view is elaborated in more detail | 

! in "Religious Perspectives of College Teaching: In Political Science,” published by the 
Hazen Foundation.(New Haven, 1951), esp.'pp. 23 ff. I have argued at some length in the 
same place that the kind of knowledge at which political science aims, or ought to aim, is 
practical knowledge of the best means of promoting justice among men. , 
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expect physicists to build bridges in order to understand the principles that 
hold them up, nor do we think a man a poor physicist if he is a poor engineer 
or no éngineer at all. We do not teach the principles of geometry by a manual 


- training course in carpentry, even though the carpenter has many occasions to 


N 


make practical use of geometrical principles. As & body of knowledge, political 
Science must be taught and learned like any other body of knowledge, and no 
amount of practical experience can ever be a substitute in acquiring’ such . 
knowledge for intellectual discipline. The Committee says that “Amongst 
political scientists in.the United States, training for intelligent citizenship is 
the predominant interest and emphasis” (p. ix). I hope that this means that we ' 
are giving at least as much attention to the training of intelligence as we give : 
to the kinds of practical projects "that occupy so much of the Committee’s 


‘attention. If guided tours around the state capitol and audiovisual aids stimu- 


late the student to think about what he has seen, all well and good; but, if such 
projects are thought to be more effective preparation for responsible citizenship 
than just plain learning and thought, the result is likely to be a badly informed’ 
citizenry and an ‘irresponsible one. A person learns to think by thinking, as he 
learns to evaluate by evaluating, and no amount of “practical” observation or 
participation will teach him automatically how to do either. Responsible citizen- 
ship requires intelligence, knowledge, and the ability. to-evaluate wisely, and 
no amount of sightseeing can take the place of old-fashioned education in the 


cultivation of these qualities. Some of our most practical politicians, however - 


much some-may admire their mastery of political techniques for gaining ànd 
keeping office, would undoubtedly have been better. politicians had they been 
better educated. 

Throughout its -Report, the Committee seems to suggest that we would fin 


, out better citizens if we gave our students more practical and less theoretical 


instruction. That argument has been answered most recently and effectively— 
by Professor Odegard in his presidential address to this Association. The 
textbooks of our greatest statesmen were the classics, and moral philosophy . 


' figured prominently. in their n Inquiry into the "natural principles 


‘of rectitude for the conduct of man" was more common in their day than it 
is-in ours; and it was thought that men could not become good citizens without 
becoming good men. “If one is to argue that such training is a poor preparation - 
for practical politics,” Professor Odegard declared, “at least he must admit 
that it did not seriously handicap Jefferson and Madison, Hamilton and other 
practical politicians, who became the ‘architects of democratic government 
in the modern world. Indeed, one may well ask whether the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, or the Federalist Y could have been. 
written except by men Mund in this way." 


! VICTOR G. ROSENBLUM. 
- Universtiy of Califarnia (Berkeley) 


The impact of the Report of the Committee for the Advancement of Teach- 2 
ing is, at best, like that of a genteel gad-fly. In dispassionate language, teachers 


l secondary schools. At the graduate level, inability to provide adequate super- ` ` 
vision and to maintain uniform. requirements in conferring the M.A. has ` 


tee 
- 
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of political science are told by the Committee that-their objectives are often 
diffuse and confused, their techniques uninspiring and outdated. Political 
scientists have failed not only to make their full contribution towards the . 
organization of integrated social science courses within the university but also 
have failed to maintain integration even within their-own departments. And 
little attention has been given to contacts with social science teachers in the 


. ‘cheapened the degree. Standards for.the Ph.D. degree remain high but the 


language requirements are often ritualistic instead of functional, and too few 
progranis leading to the degree prepare students adequately for teaching 
careers. ' - ` 

The Committee maintains that there is no T A panacea for these 
professional ills. Long-range planning and study (for example, a thorough 
exploration. of the vocational aspects of political sciencé teaching, which thë 
Committee felt unable to make at this Stage) are held essential to any ultimate 


eure. |, P: 


Nevertheless, tha Committee does make s number of recommendations 
designed to implement the goals of the enn: Most notable among them- 
are the following: . i 


1. In citizenship training, first-hand dte eva eod: must be balanena with reading and 
discussion if the training is to achieve maximum effectiveness. 

2. Increased attention should be given to theory as the core of political science. : 

3. While proliferation of courses should be avoided, courses in public policy, including 
public finance, must be added (perhaps restored) to the political science curriculum. 

4, Course’ in scope and method should be required of all graduate students. Group re- 
search should be promoted on essential problems, and seminars in teaching tech- : 
niques should be more prevalent. . 

'5. The trend toward autonomy of bureaus of public administration and institutes of 

international relations should be halted. 

, 6. The mgEvimw should inform APSA members of new dévelopments i in “content and 

` technique not only in political science but in allied social sciences as well. The 

. APSA is urged to sponsor the production of films and records for classroom use. 

. . 7f. To facilitate teamwork between high schools and colleges, political scientists are 
urged to. participate in activities of the National Council for the Social Studies. At 
least one member of every political science department should be familiar with the 

` content of social studies instruction in the secondary schools of his state. ' i 
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These observations and recommendations should certainly be given earnest 
consideration. Unfortunately, however, apart from presenting them, the Report 
as a whole has little more than distinguished authorship to recommend it. 
While, at best, its impact is like that of a genteel gad-fly, more often it is like 


"Jenny," of Lady in the Dark fame, whose inconsistent actions and ultimate. 


demise were due to the regrettable fact that “she couldn’t make: up her mind. »" 
The Committee could not make up its mind about: 
Separatism. The Committee emphasizes as “goals for political science” the 
training of citizens, the training of leaders for the public service, the training 
of ‘teachers, cultural development, and the diffusion of knowledge about 
international relations. Why vun dino of information in one aaa field 
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should be listed aa a distinct goal for political, science'is mystifying. Is the diffu-- : 


sion of knowledge about intérnational relations on a different and higher plane 
than knowledge of American government, constitutional law, civil liberties, 
' or political theory? That the Committee does not really believe this is shown : 


by its emphasis upon theory as the core of political science and its insistence : 


that the trend toward separatism in political science departments be checked. 

;.Nonetheless, the Committee strikes a blow for separatism by treating inter- 

national relations as a unique discipline. : 

_ Techniques of evaluation. The Committee takes political ate to task 
for failing to provide students with the tools for appraising and evaluating the 
teacher. But by failing to publish the data upon which its own conclusions Bre 
based, the Committee is- guilty of a similar offense. An appendix to the Report 
would have been appropriate, containing, at a minimum, a copy of, the ques- 


tionnaire and letter of inquiry sent out by the Committee, a compilation of the - 


' responses received, and records of the field trips-taken by iadivadual committee 
members. 
Field work. Despite emphasis upon first-hand observation of EENT 


. : processes and participation in political activities by undergraduate students, 


. the Report makes no-equivalent recommendation for graduaté students. 
Since, however, as the Report contends, graduate students constitute the 
reservoir ‘of future’ teachers, and since teachers provide the motivation for 
students, the graduate curriculum ought to include a reasonable amount. of 
similar field-work. í t 


Citizenship. The Committee leaves the ader cxlisunted and confounded by . 


its uneven reaction to the Reed Report of 1950. Entitled an “Evaluation of 


Citizenship Training and Incentive in American Colleges and Universities," | 


. the Reed Report was made to New York University’s Citizenship Clearing 
. House and indicted political scientists for allegedly failing to prepare students +. 
“for actual participation in politics. The Reed Report maintained that, as part — 

of the introductory course, students should observe their government iri action, 
' join political parties, and take part in political campaigns. The instructors, 


. too, were urged to be active in politics, but to avoid becoming ‘ ‘offensive ~ 


partisans.” 

. Inits chapter on citizenship iN the Committee declares that, while we 
could do a better job of training students for participation in politics, “we are 
doubtful whether the particular emphasis given citizenship training by these 
investigators is most conducive to the best results in the long run if it should 
fail to balance along with it other emphases which seem to us equally impor- 
tant." The term “citizenship,” in the eyes of the Committee, not only is a political 


- concept but is also broadly. cultural,-‘‘meaning all of men’s relationships and 


, adjustments to his fellow creatures and to his physical environment." Accord- 

‘ingly, the Committee calls, in this chapter (2), for a balance in curriculum 
planning between practical political training and speculative study. - 

. ` The Reed Report is discussed again in Chapter 7, however, and this time 
the Committee takes a different view. In Chapter 2 the Committee SAYS, 


“We do have to conclude, however, on the basis of our own field investigations ` 
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‘that more’ of the sort of thing the Reed study is interested in emphasizing 
actually takes place, than that report would seem to convey”; whereas. in 
Chapter 7 one reads, "The paucity of student participation deplored in the * 
Reed Report is confirmed in the replies to the Committee’s questionnaire. 
Few departments provide participation experiences, and the opportunities 
afforded are limited to a narrow range of rather unimaginative projects.” 
' In Chapter 7 the view of citizenship as “broadly cultural” is discarded 

` toward the end of the chapter in favor of the Reed Report’s “exclusively 

political” conception. As late as page 203, the multi-faceted objectives pro- 
posed by the Wilcox Committee in 1947, and more recently by the Committee 
on Standards of the Southern Political Science Association, are hailed ag “an 

effective answer to the critics of the beginning course." Suddenly: on page 205, 

this stand is reversed; we are accused of harboring a “hodgepodge of objec- 

tives” which “expose the beginning course to unanswerable attacks.” - ` 
It would appear that Chapter 7, dealing with the introductory course, 
was based on responses to the questionnaire; while the conclusions of Chapter 

2, on citizenship. training, were probably. supplemented and modified by the 

field studies. In any event, the editorial oversights and “split personality” 

revealed by these aspects d the Report materially weaken the Poran RERS: 8 

contribution. 

Cooperation with general, university objectives. Although the ean calls 


for “closer cooperation with general university objectives in the direction of .. 


general education,” it- fails itself to provide such cooperation. The Report 
- might have had greater unity and coherence if the Committee had followed its - 
own advice and, at the outset, considered the teaching role of the political 

science’ department within the larger context of the teaching role of the uni- 
versity. 

All of our schools; from the kindergarten to the sollers: play & part in 
developing, observing, and testing the patterns of thought and behavior that 
. are conducive to democratic society. But the unique contribution of the uni- 
versity lies in enabling the student to study and to live with instructors and 
fellow students from different backgrounds. In the light of his past: training, 
his current studies, and his class, dormitory, and washroom discussions, the 
student can begin to formulate and to test the norms that condition his set of 
values. Ii is the task of the university—through ita curriculum, its.field work 
program, its staff of instructors and administrators, and its utilization of build- 
ings end grounds—to provide the proper environment for the formulation and 
testing of those norms. The student learns to understand himself, his fellow 
human beings, and the physical, social, and political aspects of his own and : 
other societies: He also learns to understand—not accepting as immutable all’ 
that he learns—how better to determine the changes that are desirable; how 
to choose from the desirable changes, those that are ‘possible; and how, from 
the possible changes, to select those that can be instituted with optimum ease 
and success. - 

-The political science department provides one segment of- that experience. 
It does not seek to train precinct captains, party workers, or government 
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employees per se. As part of the university, it seeks to develop in those = 
may later choose to become precinct captains, party workers, government 
employees—and in all others as well—the mental processes, value concepts, 
and technical skills that will help them to contribute ‘to their own fulfillment 
as individuals and to their society. 

Developing mental processes and value concepts is a task for teachers as 
distinguished from lecturers. While. the Committee’s recommendation of ` 
annual APSA awards for distinguished teaching is worthwhile, it is far from > 
sufficient. So long as the lecture process—with its concomitant emphasis upon 


_ student skills in stenography and regurgitation—remains the predominant 


means of undergraduate instruction, the contribution of politieal science to 
mental processes and value concepts will remain at its submerged minimum.. 
Far more than it heeds motion pictures, recordings, or trips to council meetings 
and firehouses, the political science profession heeds teachers. The feelings ex- 
pressed about the lecture system by Cardinal Newman in 1852 are even more 
applicable today: “How much better it is to eschew the College and the Uni- 
versity altogether than to submit to a drudgery, £ so ignoble, a mockery 80 
contumelious." 

^ The technical skills imparted by the political science department: center 
upon polities: the nature, basis, scope, theories, dynamics, processes, and. 
structures of political power. One cannot disagree with the Committee's 
assertion that “political science possesses a logical and practical reason for 
being considered a separate entity,” but one can wish that the Committee had 
left a more distinct picture of political science as a discipline. For example; 
what can we expect a political science major to know by the time he receives 
his bachelor’s degree? The establishment and acceptance of minimum stand- 
ards—not simply in terms of numbers of units but in terms of specifie courses— 
is crucial to our status as a profession. Furthermore, uniform undergraduate 
standards are essential to the revitalization of graduate programs. Instead ^ 
of setting down mollifying generalities about the objectives of curriculum 
building and superficial summaries of departmental requirements, the ‘Com--, i 
rhittee could better have proposed sets of specific standards for the’ profession. 
As an alternative, it could at least have tested and evaluated reactions to prior 


proposals, like that of Landon Rockwell. 


As an additional consequence of its failure to consider "general university 
objectives in the direction of general education,” the Committee overlooks 
several basic questions of interrelation in its discussions of the introductory 
course, the integrated social science course, and cooperation with secondary” 
schools. Should the political science curriculum, for example, be altered in 
deference to the patterns and content of secondary-school social science 
courses? To what. extent does the integrated social science course overlap the 
nore political science ponies! And, consequently, snout’ the introduc- : 


1 “Toward a More Danner: Political Beience Curriculum,” this REVIEW, Vol. 41, pp, 
314-320 (April, 1947). d ! 
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tory political science course be altered or abandoned where integrated social - 
science courses are required? 
The question “When to teach?” is usb. 88 € as "What to teach?” 
` Few will deny the contribution of political theory or of practical training in- 
politics to the development of the student. But.there is considerable argument 
over when these studies can best be undertaken. The Committee throws no” 
light on this subject. The Reed Report claimed that practical training in politics 
should begin with the introductory course; Harvard begins the formal study 
oi theory with the introductory course; we at Berkeley believe that neither 
practical training in politics nor formal theory can be of value to the student | 
until he has acquired & frame of reference from the knowledge of institutions, 
processes, and structures. A comprehensive discussion and analysis of “when 
to teach the course” was called for by the objectives of the Report. Having 
been neglected at this stage, such an investigation is sorely needed in the 
immediate future. 

A member of the Committee who was present at the Association's Conven- 
tion in San Francisco asserted that the Report was a “photograph” of the 
political science profession as of 1951. A delegate, not-a member of the Com- 
mittee, retorted that the inadequacies and distortions of the Report made it a 
“passport photo.” What is most significant is not the accuracy of the “photo- 
graph" but the fact that the Committee was not assigned the passive role of 
photographer in the first place. Its task was an active one: in the Committee’s 
own words, “to discover means of-improving the teaching of political science.” ` 
As a whole--despite several worthwhile suggestions, which were pointed out 
earlier—the “means” discovered by the Committee are abstruse and/or 
inconsistent to a degree that makes the result hardly worthy of four years 
of effort. 

One may hope that in the future the Committee will be more consistent in 
adhering to its objectives, will facilitate evaluation by publishing records of 
the substance and processes of its research, and, above all, will begin to offer 
specific proposals of minimum standards relating to what to teach and when 
and how to teach it. 


WALTER H. C. LAVES 
Mutual Security Agency 


One of the characteristics of a free society is the leadership afforded by 
voluntary associations to its members in terms of standards, qualifications and 
professicnal ethics. Through the publication of the Report.of its Committee. 
for the Advancement, of Teaching, the American Political Science Association 
kas shown an awareness of its responsibility and has taken an important step 
toward raising the standards of political science teaching and toward strength- 
ening, therefore, the democratic foundations of American society. The Report, 
however, is only a first EE step, and the,substantive job still lies ahead 
of the Association. 


t 
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The Report may be TETE as a first reaction from a group of consulting 


‘physicians making a periodic check-up on the apparent state of the body, 
and in this respect it should be read in comparison with the reports of previous 


committees of the Association. It is also in a, sense a snapshot photo of the 


‘teaching ‘of political science today. Unfortunately, its similarity to a passport - 


photograph clearly cannot be blamed solely on connivance between -the 
camera and the photographer! z 
The Report takes on special significance when viewed i ina fronder setting . 


. than merely American political science, In terms of the major world ideological 


conflict between freedom and its several alternatives, including Communism, 
this Report gives some indication of the contribution now being made by insti- 
tutions of highér learning in the United States toward developing intelligent 
eitizenship and imaginative leadership. The world. position of the United 
States gives special cause for concern over any apparent inadequacies of the 
joh political scientists are doing. 

In terms of the somewhat more limited framework of the free world and its 
efforts to strengthen its own ideological foundation, the status of American 
political science is again highly important. A recent volume published by 
UNESCO! shows immediately the preferred position which American political 


“sgeientists have enjoyed in terms of opportunity and resources. By the same 


. token, it reveals the role of world leadership within the profession that has 


fallen to us, and the’ worldwide consequences of failure to move vigorously 


` ‘forward in building stronger foundations for cemomatig society through ade- 


quate political science teaching." 
: The development of an International Political Science EER under the 


`. auspices of UNESCO provides an extraordinary opportunity fór international 


‘ 


professional collaboration from. which all, including American political scien- . . 


tists, can profit greatly. Although the role of political science inevitably differs 
according to the educational and cultural backgrounds of different countries, ` 
the International Political Science Association will provide a special chance 
for men to work out, with professional colleagues in the countries of the free 
world, ways of promoting greater political literacy and gaining support for 


.the ideology of freedom. In this respect, it will behoove the American Political l 


Science Association to give special attention and cooperation to the study of 
political science teaching now being undertaken by an international committee 
under the auspices of the International Political Science Association. 

Looked at in the perspective of the short history of political science in the 


- United, States and the -brief years of experience of the American Political 


Science Association, the Report can give hope, while it shows that there are 


eg still great weaknesses to be overcome. Within this short history, political 
' science has become a recognized profession which is incorporated in the cur- 


riculum of most reputable institutions of higher learning. Concentration upon 
particular areas for research and téaching affords. intensive and sometimes 


> * specialized professional training for students at the T and gradu- 


1 Contemporary Political Science (New York, 1950). 
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ate levels. There is a steady flow of the products of this teaching and training 
into secondary- schools, into both national and international public life, into 
college and university teaching, and, of course, into the citizenry of our country 
and of the world at large. 

-No political scientist, however, can feel happy over ‘this Report, except as ^ 
it may lead to positive action by the Association to rectify the very serious 
weaknesses it reveals. 

Although it is called “Goals” for Political Science, the Report’s most signifi- ` 
cant revelation is the lack of clear goals in the teaching of political science. 
From this flows in large part the absence of agreed professional standards 

-both in training and in teaching, the multiplicity of approaches to teaching, 
the heavy reliance in many places upon a few rather rigid, often unimaginative 
and narrowly conceived basic textbooks, the general lack of professional con- 
cern with effective teaching standards, and the continued unavailability to 

‘many institutions and students of adequate teaching materials. To the lack 

. of clarity regarding goals may also be ascribed. much of the splintering of 
attention in teaching and in preparation for teaching, as well as the continued 
inadequacies of efforts to give political science teaching the broader setting 
provided by the other social sciences and Mitho which political science must 
-be mechanical, formal and unreal. 

The absence of agreed goals for Seals has made impossible any real 
evaluation of the status of political science teaching in this Report. The princi- 
pal weakness of the Report itself is, therefore, but a reflection of the weakness - 
of political science teaching at this date and of the essentially unimportant 
role it still plays in education at the college and university-level. These two 
things are interrelated. They are both related in turn to the ‘power position 
of political science in most college and university faculties. 

The time would seem to be here, as the members'of the Association respond 
to the shock of this Report, for a major inquiry into the goals and purposes of 
political science teaching in American colleges and universities. Such an inquiry 
undertaken by leaders of our profession, receiving help. from other fields of 
knowledge, including particularly psychology, could serve at least to raise - 
our sights from courses, credits, textbooks, job preparation, fields of concentra- 
tion, and job security, to the more important issue of what it is that political. 

` science can and should contribute. If such an inquiry should reveal agreement ` 
that, among other things, the goals of political science teaching include the 
substantial raising of standards of political literacy among the rank and file 
of our citizenry, it should not be difficult to determine fairly objectively what 
the earmarks of political literacy are and then to decide by what means this 
higher political literacy can be attained. 

Today an extraordinary amount of guesswork, personal prejudice and highly ` 
personal judgment is allowed to determine what is contained in courses of: 
political science: What the goals are and what kind of teaching methods and: 
materials will.attain these goals, are issues so far largely reserved to the free 
enterprise of the individual political scientist. Curious factors ,result in this 
.' situation, including, for example, the continued teaching of international rela- 


y UE 
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tions as an rts subject, usually unrelated to basic ipie political 


. science and usually reserved to a more selected group of students;! with the 
result that its place in the curriculum tends to confirm the impression of the 


student that international relations are not a part of total and basic social - 


and political relations today. But the profession is judged by the individual 
political scientist’s choices and the political literacy of our nation by the 
. important consequences for world affairs. An inquiry in the name of. the 
Association, of the kind suggested above, could. directly affect the place of 
political science in the curricula of colleges and universities. In the meantime, 
most college graduates have not been exposed’ to any political science, and the 
politically illiterate portion of our population seems steadily to increase. 


- An important phase of an inquiry by the Association should be to see 
whether polling techniques such as those of the Survey Research Center at _ 


the University of Michigan can help us find methods of teaching which will 
have more lasting effect. There is & clear difference between verbal commitment 
to ideas and a motivational commitment. This is another way of distinguishing 
rational from nonrational influences upon decisions and: choices. How can our 
political science teaching be improved so that decisions on public questions 
wil be made by the citizen with some regard for the Endwicdgs he guinea in 
his politieal science education? 

Speakers and others present at the round table on Goals for Political Scierice 
held at the recent San Francisco Conference of the American Political Science 
' Association, showed a healthy concern not only over what the Report re- 
‘vealed but also over the situation faced by most teachers, particularly of 


the beginning course. There were many general echoes of the fears expressed ' 


by Peter Odegard in his presidential address about the overspecialization 
that is manifest whenever politieal scientists get together, and about the 
narrow-gauge training of political acientists. But there were also & number of 


specific requests for action by the American Political Science Association that ^ 


should be given careful attention now by the Executive Council. Among these 


' was the suggestion that some easy means should be found: whereby, at a work-_ 
aday level, communication about techniques, courses, content, materials, etc.,' 


can be quickly circulated back and forth among the members of our profession. 
The Association might borrow here from the experience of UNESCO in its 
clearing house facilities, and set up such a service. Another suggestion was the 
immediate creation.of a committee to formulate a concrete suggestion for the 
reform of the introductory -political science course, this suggestion to be the 
subject of an intensive discussion in several sessions at the next annual conven- 
tion in 1952. Several members of the round table were particularly worried 
„over the continuing lack of contact between college and university political 


scientists and secondary school social studies teachers, and the apparent absence - 


_of interest by political scientists in the content of social study teaching. Train- 


3 The Brookings Institute has been. ae ere efforts toward improving both the 
scope and materials of international relations teaching. See also the Report of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee of the APSA, submitted at San Francisco, 1951. 
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ing in attitudes in respect to both domestic and international affairs seemed. 
to be a matter of great importance to several members in the course of the 
the discussion, and particularly attitudes that permit a realistic participation 
by the citizen after he has completed his education. To some participants it 
would be useful to secure the advice of persons who employ those trained — 
in political science, to find out whether the content of our.courses is what it 

. should be to provide the training for political scientists who go into jobs other 
than teaching. It was particularly apparent, throughout the discussions, 
that the beginning course still needed to be rethought in terms of whether it 
was to be an introduction to political science or an introduction to American 
government. Such considerations go to the heart of the problem of citizenship 

_training and of the kind of training that is most effective. Finally, it was sug- 
gested that the Association extract from the Report, as printed, the positive 
recommendations made by the committee and that these be circulated immedi- 
ately to all members of the profession as a check list and as a firat step toward 
a reévaluation of their work in the field of political science. 

Considering both the potential importance of political science teaching to 
^the successful functioning of the democratic system and also the Association's 
inevitable concern with professional qualifications, it seems hardly possible 
for the Association to neglect doing something to rectify the conditions which 
this Report reveals. Possible action clearly poses the question of how far the 
Association can go toward outlining in detail the goals, scope and method of 
teaching. For behind the teaching profession lies a long tradition, dating 
back at least to mediaeval times, that puts the teachers of higher education in 
a unique position of independence with respect to the content and method of ` 
their teaching. Whatever may be the justification for the continuation of this 
free position of teachers in other fields, is is becoming clear that the teachers 
of political science carry a responsibility so intimately related to the mainte- i 
nance and development of & nation’s political ideology and to its social- 
political evolution that the society has a special cause for being concerned 
about the adequacy and quality of that teaching. In a free society, no doubt 
that concern can best be expressed through professional and voluntary devices 
and institutions. If these methods fail, it is likely that resort to controls of an 
involuntary and public character will follow: Indeed, a failure of the political 
science profession itself to face the issues may well become a cause in furthering 
the growth of public sentiment for such controls over teaching the foundation 
and characteristics of our political order. An undisciplined and unenlightened 
freedom of intellectual enterprise may thus easily i to most disastrous 
and unenlightened public controls. . : : 
This Report on Goals for Political Science is a necessary ‘beginning, but it 
cannot.be considered as being anything more, in terms of the task of the 
APSA in improving the content and standards of political science teaching. | 
In the perspective of the developing American democracy and of the broader 
free world and United Nations community, it is essential that positive steps 
be.taken to make more solid the foundation of political literacy upon which 
. democracy and peace in large measure depend. 
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hee surveys made by the American Political Science “Association from time ` 


to time into the teaching of political science. in the United States are helpful 
not only-to members of the Association but also to political scientists in othér 


. countries. They enable them to see their own problems more clearly against 


the background of American experience. — . 
The recent Report published under the title of Goals for Political Science: 
^is of special interest in view of the investigation which has been set on foot 


. by the International Political Science Association into the teaching of political 


science in eight selected countries. This investigation is sponsored by UNESCO 
as part of a broader inquiry into'the teaching of the social sciences. Professor 
. Marshall Dimock is the national rapporteur for the United States, and I am 
- the rapporteur-general. In responding to the invitation of ‘THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW to comment on “Goals for Political Science,” how- 
ever, lam doing so only in my personal capacity. 

Political science is-taught more widely in the United States than in any 
other country in the world. Indeed, the subject is probably taught to a greater 
extent in the United States than in all the other countries of the world com- 


, - bined. Moreover, ‘political science enjoys in. America a more clearly defined 


‘statusin the university organisation and a more firmly established position in 
the academic curricula than in most countries. The independence of political 
science in America, ‘as elsewhere, is nevertheless threatened by vast secular 
forces of which no mention is made in this report. I refer to the challenge’to 


. academic freedom and liberal traditions arising from the conflict between 


East and West. The resulting tension is especially marked in the United — 
States, and it is bound to focus largely on political science teaching, since. the — . 

great debate-of our time is primarily a political question, and only in a second- : 
‘ary sense economic, religious, or ethical. ; 

The omission is strange in view of the emphasis given by the Report to sr 
‘cation for citizenship as one of the goals of political science. ‘We could inspire 
students to become better citizens without trying to indoctrinate them or with- 
out preaching at them," declares the Report (p. 42). That statement is true, 
^ but its possibility of attainment can be gauged only if an attempt is made to 
consider the tendentious pressures which are likely to be brought on the . 
political science teacher if the present state of publie opinion continues. 
Clinton L. Rossiter of Cornell University is quoted as including among the 
characteristics of “the Good Democratic Citizen" the acceptance | of responsi- 
_ bility for “the maintenance and improvement of a competitive economic system 


^ assisted and regulated when necessary by governmental action,” and accept- 


ance of the basic.idea that in a democracy the majority has the right to make - 


decisions under the Constitution. A deliberate attempt to inculcate citizenship 


by means of doctrinal teaching of this kind might become an instrument of 
‘established interests and the negation of the’ intellectual freedom we seek to 
preserve. . 


- 
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Education for the public service is another of the goals of political science 
teaching which is discussed at length in a chapter containing much wisdom 
and insight. The Committee’s findings and conclusions on, this question will 
command widespread assent, but it is unfortunate that “training” and “edu- 
cation” for the public service appear to be used as though they were synony~ 
-mous. They are, or should be, quite different. Education for-the public service: 
deals with principles-and. problems, mainly in the social sciences; whereas 
training is concerned with vocational techniques and methods. Education in 
this sense is clearly a task for the university. I doubt whether the same can be 
said of training, despite the many ingenious devices which are introducéd to 
aid both teacher and student in connection with training programs. 

I agree entirely with the Committee’s views on the regrettable tendency to 
narrow the meaning of public administration; on the undesirability of per- 
mitting political -science to break up into a number of fragments devoid of 
any overriding unity; and on regarding political theory as-the quintessential , 
core of the subject. I wish, however, that the Committee had dealt also with 
the effect of textbooks on students and teachers. It is a question of great i impor- 
tance which needs attention. 


` " LINDBAY ROGERS 
Columbia University 


In making these notes brief I. risk suggesting grenier er than I 
intend. 

1. What is the major premise of the authors of this Report? What should a 
university attempt, to do? I suspect that if an introductory chapter had 
&ought answers to these questions, the Heport would have ‘been cast along 
different lines. ; 

The major premise I have ions accepted has two parts: (1) It assents to 
" Edmund Burke's view that the aim of a university (or education) is to make’ 
available" the general bank and capital of nations and of ages"; and (2) it 
adds that. a university should cultivate.scepticism and clearheadedness. 

Such a premise is not novel. It'was Cardinal Newman’s: “[A university 
should assist & man in obtaining] a clear conscious view of his own opinions and 
judgments, truth in developing them, eloquence in expressing them, and force 
in urging them." It was Charles W. Elict’s: “The worthy fruit of academic 


sa 


culture is an open mind trained to careful thinking, instructed in the methods > . 


of philosophic investigation, acquainted in a general way with the accumu- 
lated thought of past generations, and penetrated with humility.” The. Har- 
vard Committee of & few years ago did no more than echo President Eliot: 
“To think effectively, to communicate thought, to make relevant judgments, 
and to discriminate among values.” 

If the draftsmen of this Report. hui had some such premise constantly in 


mind, they would, I think, have been far more severe on the proliferation of ` 


political science courses and the severely factual content of many of them. 
It might have been better also if they had pondéred.a statement by the late 


E 
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Professor A. N. Whitehead. He expressed his conviction, “based on no confusing 
research [sic], that as a training in political imagination the Harvard School of . 
Politics and Government cannot hold a candle to-the old-fashioned English 
rwr education of half a century ago.” 

. “Education for Citizenship?" Well, the major premises listed above—- 
scat the Harvard Committee’ 's—suggest, by indirection at least, that 
a university should help men and women to be better citizens. But I venture 
to doubt whether the generality of students who take courses in political science 
are more inclined toward good citizenship than the generality of students who 
do not take such courses. This Republic, it should be remembered, had a patri- 
otic and energetic citizenry“in the days when, outside the law schools, there. 

-were no courses in political science and indeed very few courses in history, 
which, it was expected, one would read for oneself. " 

3. I-hold that a university ceases to be a university when it trains for the 
public service. Some years ago I expressed myself at length on this matter, ‘and 
I shall not repeat the argument here.t The argument still seems valid, even 

' though (or the more so because) I did not anticipate that there would be a 
vastly increased demand for public servants. I add that I do not see any 
inconsistency in the fact that a part of my teaching is now in a School of 
International Affairs. This new creation is of chief importance as an adminis- 
trative. agency and as an employment office. It offers no courses that do not 
have a cultural value. There is no danger of its Director's receiving a complaint 
similar to that reaching a school teacher in Great Britain. “Don’t teach my 
boy poetry,” a mother wrote. “He is going to. be a grocer.” . 

4. On undergraduate instruction in political science, I confine myself to 
two remarks. Save for political theory, the less of it the better. Even though, 
. if my view were generally’ accepted, there would be fewer job opportunities 
for my students, I must doubt the wisdom of political science “majors.” The. 
undergraduate can,spend his time to better advantage. Moreover, when it 
-comes to graduate work in political science, I do not notice that students are 
. handicapped.by not having had undergraduate courses. I prefer a student who 
knows something of the Elizabethan House of Commons to one who is able 
to discuss closure by compartment. 

My second observation is this: undergraduate courses in political : science 
may give intending graduate students some factual knowledge, but every 
generation is less literate than the previous generation. Allusions which, were 
. once familiar to every person with a smattering of education now fall flat. The 
trouble goes back to the home and mechanical aids for the use of leisure; to 
high schools which. put the intellectual temperature at the lowest common 
denominator; to colleges which struggle unsuccessfully to help students catch 
up with lost time. Each year graduate students seem to be less well-read and 
television has not yet had time to take.its toll. In the not too distant future, 


1 “Working for the Government,” New Republic, V VoL 84, pp. 260-263 (Oct. 16, 
1935) and Vol. 85,, pp. 14-15 (Nov. 18, 1980): i 
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some lecturer, referring to the Sermon on the Mount, will find that he has no 
comprehending hearers. 

5. The Report discusses the question of foreign ER for graduate 
students but it says nothing about their ability or inability to use English. It 
is lamentable but indubitable that every batch of graduate students by and 
large is unable to express itself as well as its elders could. Even when students 
can express themselves clearly, few pay attention to the niceties of our language. 
How many graduate students in political science have ever heard of Fowler’s 
Dictionary of Modern English Usage? Do'any of them know that it is admirably _ 


suited for the bedside-table? 


6. The Report speaks of political scientists’ improving “their piane and their 
methods of producing leaders for the public service,” but is this not a small 
part of an important whole? What should be the role of the University in train- 
ing élites? Can courses in political science play any part? The first question 
worries President Conant, who believes that “we tend to overlook the specially 
gifted youth. We neither find him early enough, nor guide him properly." 


Mr. Conant, however, fears that “we are committed to a democratic undiffer- 


entiated education as far as possible." Thomas Jefferson would be horrified. 
His proposal was that boys “of best genius” be taken from local schools and 
tested in grammar schools, the best to be kept on and the rest dismissed. “By 
this means twenty of the best geniuses will be raked from the rubbish annually, 
and. be instructed at the publie expense.” 

The training “of an élite for more than “the public service" might be a “goal” 
for political science, but it is too large a mstter for discussion here. The British 
have given it extended and intelligent attention since taxation annihilated their 
political élite and the Government decided to make greatly increased grants 
for university education. I refer my readers, if any, to some of ‘the literature.* 

7. Finally, I agree entirely with what the Report says about the need for 
better fiscal and honorific accolades for stellar teachers and the damaging in- 
difference of graduate faculties to whether their products will be able to teach. 
When I left the Johns Hopkins University, I was struck by the fact that the 
professor under whom I had studied used warm: terms in recommending me as a 
teacher when he did not have the faintest idea whether I could handle myself 
in front of a class of undergraduates. He knew me as a member of his seminar, 
as the possessor of a certain number of facts, and as the author of some articles 


3 All of the articles in the Political Quarterly, Vol. 15, No. 4 (Oct.-Deo., 1944) deal with 
university education. Particularly acute is the article by Professor Bonamy Dobrée, ''Arte' 
Faculties in Modern Universities,” pp. 341-352. Dr. Eric James, the famous High Master 


of Manchester Grammar School, has recently: published a provocative little book, Educa- . 


‘tion and Leadership (London, 1961). Sir Walter Moberly’s The Crists in the University 
(London, 1949) should be more widely known in the United States. Virtually unknown 
is the Report of the Committee on the Provision for Social and Economic Research, July, 
1946 (Cmd. 6868)— a parliamentary paper deserving of study by all teachers and re- 
eearchers in the social sciences. If anyone says that in these egalitarian times talk of an 
élite is out of the question, I refer him to Harold Laski’s article, “The Elite in A Demo- 
cratic Society," Harper's Magazine, Vol. 167, pp. 456—404 (Bept., 1933). 
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or Ken. Regardless of name, all now have basically equivalent powers. These 
prefectures are subdivided geograph‘cally into cities (sht), towns (chó or macht) 
and villages (son or mura). The distinction among these is primarily one of 
population. All are legal entities and within any one prefecture the sum of their 
areas equals the total area of that prefecture. Japan lacks the distinction be- 
tween incorporated and unincorporated areas with which we are familiar. 
Consequently, Japanese cities, towns and villages differ from our own com- 
parably named settlements mainly in the sense that they are not compactly 
or contiguously built-up areas. This is, of course, progressively less true of . 
towns and cities than of villages, but, even so, cities are apt to include exten- 
sive tracts of distinctly rural land and towns are certain to. These units then— 
prefectures, cities, towns and villages, in descending order of size and legal 
importance—constitute the ordinary major and minor civil divisions of con-. 
temporary Japan. There formerly existed a further unit known as a gun, inter- 
mediate in position between towns and villages on the one hand and the pre- 
fecture on the other. Though stripped of its legal personality in 1923, the gun 
still continues to exist in popular speech and usage and to serve & variety of 
administrative and statistical purposes. 
. The village is the lowest regular legal unit of publie aean in Japan. 

: Below that, however, one does encounter in rural areas the even smaller units 
of daza dnd aza or koaza. These.now have no legal personality but are essentially 
units for the registry of land ownership and title, somewhat comparable to our 
surveyor’s townships and sections. In the speech, attitudes and traditions of the 
peasantry, however, the daza possess far more importance than is indicated 
by this legal status. Prior to the Meiji Restoration and the final adoption of the 
present structure of local government in 1889, õaza were in most cases villages 
(mura) in their own right. They thus constituted the elemental units of legal 
organization throughout & long and important part of Japanese history. Local 
tradition, ceremonial practice, shrine allegiance, irrigation systems and many 
„other significant aspects of daily ‘life still tend to focus about the far older 
- ðaza units rather than about the more or less artificial conglomerations of 
éaza—made largely for the sake of achieving a more adequate tax and admin- 
istrative base—that are the modern villages or towns. The still smaller units 
known variously as aza or koaza seem never to have enjoyed a comparable social 
importance and today serve purely as units for the convenient registry oftland : 
titles and boundaries. 
_ Against this background it is possible to describe more clearly the nature of s 

buraku. A typical village in Okayama Prefecture covers some five to fifty square 
kilometers of territory. Within this there is usually no one dominant or un- 
usually large contiguous settlement corresponding to our idea -of a village. | 
` Rather aré there a considerable number— perhaps from ten to fifty or so, 
depending on the size and population of the village—of small settlement 
groups, or hamlets, which are usually quite separate from, one another. Their . 
location is determined primarily by the fields owned or tilled by their in- 
habitants. These are buraku. They exist in towns and cities as well as villages, 
the only difference being that a town or a city invariably has within its bound- 
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aries one or more dominant population centers considerably larger, more 
populous, more commercial or industrial and less rural than the buraku which . 
dot the countryside about it and legally form a part. of it. . 

Buraku, then, lack legal identity. They are settlement groups composed of & 
number of family units owning or renting and tilling land in the immediate 
vicinity of their buraku. It is perhaps of particular interest to political scien- 
tists to learn further that buraku not only have no recognized legal status but 
are, a8 organized social units, at present positively illegal. This requires a bit 
: of explanation. As settlement groups, buraku extend far back into mediaeval 
Japanese history. During this older stage of their existence, their organization 
seems to have been largely of an informal nature. With the outbreak of the 
Manchurian and China Incidents in the 1930’s, however, the national govern- 
ment began to tighten its controls over ecoriomic- and social life at all levels. 
In the buraku this trend first manifested itself in the field of agriculture with 
the establishment of the ndka kumiai (associations of agricultural households) 
and later of the ndjt jik kumiai (associations for the prosecution of agricul- 
- tural affairs). By 1940 these had expanded into a net of so-called burakukat 
(literally, buraku meetings or assemblies) organized in all the buraku of Japan. 
Each of these possessed a burakuchd, or leader, and, in the opinion of the Oceu- 
pation authorities, served as a vicious, exploitative, national intelligence sys- 
tem; a means of enforcing collective responsibility for, and control over, the 
activities of individual citizens; and a convenient administrative device for na- 
tional rationing, requisitioning, financial and morale-building programs. In fact, 
it seems probable that there is considerably more truth in the objectionable 
aspects of this accusation when it is limited to the activities of tonarigumt 


(block associations), which were the wartime urban equivalents of the rural . 


burakukat. In any event, SCAP did not see fit to make such a distinction, and 
in January and May, 1947 the Japanese Government, acting at SCAP’s behest, 
abolished and made illegal both the buraku and tonarigumt systems? Buraku 
still remain under this legal interdiction. Ts 

As will later bé séen, however, these orders have in fact had little effect on 
actual practice. Buraku continue to exist, to elect or otherwise choose certain 
buraku officials and to perform an astonishing variety of collective functions. 
‘Such a pattern of association has been found convenient both by buraku in- 
habitants and, particularly, by the mayors and local government offices of rural 
Japan. They have, however, taken the precaution of disguising their identity 
. behind such new and misleading names as chésakai (research assembly), rinjt 
chésain (special research personnel), renrakuin (liaison personnel), eto. 

Having defined buraku in the foregoing manner, we may now attempt to 
arrive at some estimate of their role in Japanese society viewed from the stand- 
point of population. This must necessarily represent.a very crude approxima- 
tion to the correct figures, since the published vital statistics do not specifically 
provide this type of information. When carefully weighted, however, for a 


2 Home Ministry Instruction No. 4 of January 22, 1947, and Cabinet Order No. 15 of 
May 3, 1947. f 
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variety-of factors too complex to describe here, these statistics indicate that, 
of the present population of over 84,000,000, a: minimum of 40 to 50 per cent— 
33,600,000 to 42,000,000— probably reside in buraku.3 The writer is inclined 
to place the figure in the neighborhood of 50 per cent because of continued 
housing, food and employment shortages in the cities and the large proportion 
of repatriates and others obliged thereby to return to the family fatms. Such 
an estimate by itself is impressive enough. Even this figure, however, is a poor 
reflection of the actual cultural position and influence of the buraku in contem- 
porary Japanese life. One must remember that the process of urbanization in 
' Japan has been both recent and rapid in terms of the residence of the majority 
of the population. A very high proportion of present city dwellers were them- ' 
selves born and brought up in the countryside and have lived in and been i in- 
fluenced by the buraku pattern of living and thinking. The writer’s calculations 
indicate that buraku dwellers probably comprised some 48 per cent of the 
, population in 1935, 52 per cent in 1930, 55.9 per cent in 1925 and 59.9 per cent 
in 1920, the date of the first modern-type census. 
A minority of Japan's present adult population are, then, city-born and bred» 
A significant proportion came from towns, it is true, but the real common: 
cultural denominator of at least some sixty per cent, and probably appreciably 
more, of living adult Japanese is to be found in the buraku. A social unit of such 
statistical predominance certainly merits extensive examination by all social 
scientists. There is a high degree of probability to the hypothesis that research 
‘at this level will shed new and important light on the political, economic and | 
social attitudes and Behavior of thé Japanese people. š 


; II : 
“Against this background we may now proceed to an examination of the in- 
. ternal organization, functions, external relations and political importance of 
buraku. Within the writer’s experience, the organizational pattern of buraku 
tends to' vary considerably in terms of officials, the manner of their selection, , 
frequency of assembly meetings, etc. But ono factor remains basic and constant: n 
the prime constituent element of all buraku so far encountered is the family; 

~ individuals have only a secondary significance. This is a fact of fundamental 
importance. Buraku may or may not represent an extended family—in practice 
. itis difficult to ascertain the older relationships because of the peasants’ lack 
of surnames prior to the Restoration—but in either case they are usually or- 
ganized. into households composed of members of two or three lineally related 
. generations. The number of such households is the common index of the size of 
a buraku; its members in conversation obviously think of buraku as composed 
of such and such a number of families, A count of individuals takes considerably 
more reflection. The life and daily activities of each member of a buraku are 


3 These computations are based on ner gven by Todkei Jinkai Jimukyoku, ‘Sorifu 

` Tökeikyoku, Nihon tokei nenkan, 1949 [Statistical Yearbook of Japan, 1949], (Tokyo 
‘Tdkei Kyokai, 1949), pp. 56-57. Comparable and reliablé figures for a more recent date 
' will not become available until the detailed results of the census of October, 1950, are pub- 
' lished” ~” ? ME 
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carried on with | primary reference to his or hs family unit. . Children are born 
into.families of a particular local social and economic status. To a large extent 
their treatment and role within and outside of that household are conditioned 
` by their sex, order of birth and position i in the family hierarchy. Their expecta- 


tions of education beyond the compulsory level, marriage and employment are ^ ` 


essentially dependent on family rather than individual considerations. They 
are reared in a tradition of honor and obedience to family superiors and of pri- 
mary regard for the interest and preservation of the family. Land, property 


and social authority in the countryside are still concentrated in the hands of : 


the household heads. The tiny farms which provide their livings are worked 
cooperatively by the family group. In such ways as these, the buraku preserves 
in relative vigor and strength many of the traits and relationships of Old 
Japan, the most important of which is the traditional family system. Under 


these circumstances it is hardly surprising that the family also serves as the ` 


basic unit of representation within the buraku. Any other system would be 
- highly abnormal, given tke existing conditions of daily life in rural Japan. 

Of course, the degree 0? stability and traditionalism of this family base can 
readily be overstated. Even before the. war the old order was under attack and 
signs of slow change had been apparent for some time. The war, the Occupation; 
economic unrest and hard times, increasing urbanization, SCAP-sponsored 
legal changes (such as those in the new Civil Code altering the position of 


household heads, abolishing primogeniture and granting equal rights of inheri- . _ 


tance to all children), the relative moral laxness of postwar days and numerous 


similar factors have combined to facilitate and hasten. the processes of basic ` 


social change, particularly in the cities. Everywhere the older people are aware 
of this and complain of the unrest, disobedience and subversive views and prac- 
tices of the younger generation. Even so, however, the astonishing thing is the 
strength and persistence of the patterns of stability and traditional organiz&- 
- tion. Changes are in process, but they come piecemeal and. very slowly. Such 


chenge or progress is best, measured i in n terms of generations, not the brief six, 


years of Occupation.. 
Proceeding, then, from the family bus to an examination of other patterns 
of organization now existing in buraki, it is found that they all possess some 
_ type of assembly. Meetings are irregular and highly informal. They take place 


whenever there is a sufficient accumulation of collective business to necessitate - 


a gathering. Such occasions may develop once or twice a month or only once 
every several months, depending on the habits and circumstances of the 
particular buraku. They are almost invariably held at night in the kokaido, 
` or buraku meeting hall; if the buraku has one, or if not, by rotation in various 
homes. s 
Membership in these assemblies is based on household units. Fach family 
has a single vote in the decision of buraku business. In so far as there exists any 
ı recognized theory of representation governing thesé bodies, it is considered 
. proper that éach household should bé represented by its head. Frequently, 


/ 


however, the head of the family will not care to attend meetings—they are 


generally considered very dull—and some other member of the family, a son, 
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: wife, or EEA will go in his stead. Tris noteworthy that such a seten maxi- 

mizes the role and importance of the family and minimizes that of the indi- 
vidual? 

Membership i in a given bake is now usually quite stable. This fact is pri- 
marily ‘due to the very small size of Japanese farms, especially since the post- 
war land reform. Practically all arable land is in use and it is almost impossible 
to divide further the average existing farm and still retain a viable economic’: 
unit. Consequently, the number of farms and farm households in a given buraku 
tends to remain fairly constant, though there are shifts among the merchant 
and non-farmer populace. The general rule is that all households in a buraku 
: are members of the buraku association. Membership is no longer compulsory, 
but such is the cohesiveness of rural society that it is very unusual to find 
families which do not belong and’ actively cooperate in the conduct of collec- ` 

tive business. 

The manner of arriving at -decisions at buraku meetings is quite different 
from that to which we are accustomed. The traditional means of taking group 
decisions in Japan is by the joint technique of recommendation (sutsen) and 
„consensus. In rural areas this practice still flourishes, as indeed it does at every 
level including the national government itself. The writer has observed its 
operation with fascination in both buraku and village assembly meetings, as 
well as in a variety of less formal contexts. The chairman or presiding member : 
will announce some item for consideration. Following a certain—and not in- / 
frequently exhaustive—amount of discussion, one of two things will happen. 
Either the chair, without a vote and often without any overt statement of in- 
dividual stands on the part of the other participants as far as an outsider can 
see, will announce the consensus of the group; or some member will make-a 
positive recommendation as to the course which should be followed, and the 
chair will then announce the adoption of that recommendation in the absence 
.of objection. In neither- case has the writer ever seen any member of such a 
group at the local level forthrightly proclaim his disagreement with such an 
announced consensus, though he knows of a number of cases where various 
members in fact dissented strongly from this consensus. Japanese concepts of 
propriety place a very heavy premium on at least the appearance of conformity 
in almost all social and public contexts. It is a very serious matter in most sit- 
uations, particularly. in rural areas, to oppose openly a publicly declared course 
of action or consensus. While not considered immoral, such an action would be 

viewed as improper and radical—which can be worse in a tradition-based society. 
In a personal sense, it would raise immediately the question of the “face” of 
the individual whose recommendation was thus challenged; in a larger sense, 
it would publicly acknowledge the existence of a serious rift in the solidarity 
of a.group which attaches extraordinary importance to the outward preserva- | 
tion of a common and undifferentiated front. It is obvious that neither of the , 
above processes has much in common with the use of the open or secret ballot 
in the West. Both place a premium on conformity; they weight meetings and 
decisions in favor of ‘conservative and accepted courses of action; they give 
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- great power to the individual presiding, who is generally a respected elder 
and/or a socially conservative man; and they require an open, positive and. 


extraordinarily couragecus stand by anyone who would oppose the recom- , 


mended decision. 

: The Japanese are quite familiar with oveidentol. voting techniques. Indeed, 

they use them in public elections, in the national Diet and a few other contexts. 

In reporting that they seem to pieier the oldef and more familiar methods of 
recommendation and consensus, the writer does not wish to convey the impres- 
sion, however, that these older techniques offer more facile solutions or indi- 
cate any monolithic quality to Japanese opinion in rural areas. They represent 
essentially & highly'developed instrument for the attainment of compromise. 
They can be used for the “railroading” of decisions, but more frequently the 
viriter-has seen them used, in such a manner as to produce endless indirect dis-. 
cussion which gradually clarifies—to the adept—the areas of agreement and 
disagreement and ultimately suggests an acceptable compromise solution. It 
should also be noted that the securing of such a consensus by no means guaran- 
tees the loyal support of all participants for the decision taken. As is common 
in societies placing such importance on the appearance of unanimity, the arena 
of conflict is often simply removed from the floor of the meeting to less con- 
spicuous channels, where bitter secret opposition and sabotage are quite pos- 

sible. 

It remains to consider the matters to which the buraku assemblies apply 
these techniques of decision. What.are the functions of these assemblies? In a 
formal sense they are very simple and of narrowly local significance. Their 
most important function is probably the selection of certain buraku officers— 
primarly a headman and vice-headman. This selection is usually made by secret . 
ballot, the only instance of the use of this technique at the buraku level en- 

~~countered by the writer. In addition, they discuss and make recommendations 
or reach decisions,on such matters as requests for the reassessment of the pro- 
. ductivity index of land owned by members; the repair of local roads, bridges 
and irrigation systems; minor reclamation projects; the collective purchase of 
prize goods made available by the government. as a reward for the fulfillment 
oi crop quotas; the time to carry out the collective spring housecleaning; the 
date and arrangements for certain religious or traditional holidays; the holding 
of collective entertainments such as naniwabushi recitals; and a variety of 
other matters of local concern.’ Usually, however, they meet in order to learn 
from the headman about announcements or programs which the village office 
` wants to call to their attention. These are a sampling of functions performed by 
various buraku. Actual lists would vary widely, depending on the circum- 
‘stances and customs of the particular buraku concerned. 

Most of the collective business of a buraku is transacted by its officers, and . 
particularly by its headman. As already mentioned, the latter is an elective. 
official usually chosen by secret ballot for a term of one or two years. Quite 
frequently, if he or they can be prevailed upon to serve, the same man or à 
limited number of men in rotation will be reélected to the office many times. 
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“village officials. Connections of this sort make up the chief ‘administrative rela- 
tionships between buraku and village. 
The broader relations between buraku and village are, however, of rendo 
interest and importance. These have little to do with technical administration’ 
but, & great deal to do with politics in the wider and more practical sense. To 
understand politics at the village level in Japan, one must keep in mind several 
fundamental facts. First, a village is in no wise a monolithic structure. In a 
socio-political sense it is bomposcd of & number of buraku, in practice usually 
anywhere from six to fifty. Secondly, for local political purposes these buraku ' 
usually tend to function a8 quite cohesive units. Thirdly, sometimes reinforcing 
but sometimes weakening this unified functioning, family bonds are more imz 
portant than buraku bonds in controlling political attitudes and behavior. And 
' finally, Japanese society is so organized as to confer grèat prestige and con- 
siderable practical authority, usable for political as well as other ends, on per- 
sons possessed of no official position or status. The following discussion indicates 
how these factors work out in practice. 
Under the postwar system, all members of village, town and city aE 
and all mayors of such jurisdictions are popularly elected. In rural areas cam- 
paigns for assembly seats are waged primarily along buraku lines and secondar- 
ily along family lines. To a slightly smaller degree, the same is true of mayoralty 
campaigns. All buraku are anxious to place at least one of their own members 
in the village assembly, there to represent their interests in respect to the ap- ` 
portionment of local taxes, appropriations for the maintenance, repair or ex- . 
tension of irrigation: systems and roads, remission or reduction of crop-delivery , 
quotas in the event of poor harvests or natural disasters, and a variety of simi- 
larly unglamorous but locally important maiters. Few problems arise when & 
:village's buraku are of approximately equal voting strength. and their total 
number is equal to, or exceeded by, the number of seats in the assembly. But . 
when, a8 usually happens, there aré more buraku than there are seats and their’ . 
voting strengths are varied, an interesing situation results. In a quiet and pri- 
vate fashion, the leaders of each buraku will figure out by simple arithmetic 
what will be the probable minimum number of votes necessary to assure a seat 
in the assembly. If they have that quota, well and good. They will run one 
candidate and the great majority of the people in the buraku will vote for him.^ ` 
If they have enough strength to elect two candidates, they will split the buraku’s 
vote and attempt to do so. If, however, their buraku has an insufficient number 
of votes, they will probably look around for some other buraku in similar cir- 
cumstances—preferably a neighboring one with which theirs has close and cordial 
relations—and try to make an arrangement for pooling the strength of both ' 
buraku behind a mutually selected candidate. The interesting thing is that all 


4 Not all persons will, however. A few may have a relative standing for election in an- 

, other buraku, in which case they are apt to vote for him. Others may have such a strong 

personal dislike for the buraku candidate that they will vote against him, while a very few 

will simply fail to vote. Voting rates are very high in Japanese village elections. A turnout 
of eighty to one hundred per cent of the electorate i ia quite common. 
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- great power to the individual presiding, who is generally a respected elder 
and/or a socially conservative man; and -they require an open, positive and 


extraordinarily courageous stand by anyone who would oppose the recom- , 


mended decision. 
: The Japanese are quite familiar with accidental voting techniques. Indeed, 
they use them in public elections, in the national Diet and a few other contexts. 
In reporting that they seem to prefer the older and more familiar methods of 
recommendation and consensus, the writer does not wish to convey the impres- 
sion, however, that these older techniques offer more facile solutions or indi- 
cate any monolithic quality to Japanese opinion in rural areas. They represent 
essentially a highly developed instrument for the attainment of compromise. 
, They can be used for the “railroading” of decisions, but more frequently the 
, writer has seen them used in such a manner as to producé endless indirect dis- 
cussion which gradually clarifies—to the adept—the areas of agreement and 
disagreement and ultimately suggests an acceptable compromise solution. It 
should also be noted that the securing of such a consensus by no means guaran- 
tees the loyal support of all participants for the decision taken. As is common 
in societies placing such importance on the appearance of unanimity, the arena 
of conflict is often simply removed from. the floor of the meeting to less con- 
spicuous channels, where bitter secret opposition and sabotage are quite pos- 
sible. - 

It remains to consider the matters to which the buraku assemblies apply 
these techniques of decision. What. are the functions of these assemblies? In a 
formal sense they are very simple and of narrowly local significance. Their 
most important function is probably the selection of certain buraku officers— 
primarly a headman and vice-headman. This selection is usually made by secret. 
ballot, the only instance of the use of this technique at the buraku level en- 

~~~countered by the writer. In addition, they discuss and make recommendations 
or reach decisions on such matters as requests for the reassessment of the pro- 
` ductivity index of land owned by members; the repair of local roads, bridges 
and irrigation systems; minor reclamation projects; the collective purchase of 
prize goods made available by the government. as a reward for the fulfillment 
of crop quotas; the time to carry out the collective spring housecleaning; the 
date and arrangements for certain religious or traditional holidays; the holding 
of collective entertainments such as nantwabusht recitals; and a variety of 
other matters of local concern.’ Usually, Lowever, they meet in order to learn 
from the headman about announcements or programs which the village office 
` wants to call to their attention. These are a sampling of functions performed by 
various buraku. Actual lists would vary widely, depending on the circum- 
stances and customs of the particular buraku concerned. 

Most of the collective business of a buraku is transacted by its officers, and . 
particularly by its headman. As already meritioned, the latter is an elective 
official usually chosen by secret ballot for a term of one or two years. Quite 
frequently, if he or they can be prevailed upon to serve, the same man or a 
limited number of men in rotation will be reélected to the office many times. 
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It should be noted that the office is often not a welcome one. It takes time which. 
many farmers can ill afford to give, and it obliges its occupant to initiate. or 
make public recommendations which are certain to incur the ill will of at least 
some members of the buraku. For this reason, although recognized as an honor: 
and a mark of general confidence, the post of headman is generally assumed: 
with some’ genuine reluctance. By our notions, however,.the headman’s re- 
sponsiblitities are:not onerous. He appoints for limited terms certain other 
buraku officials, such as a treasurer, purchasing agent, field guards or irrigation- 
system tenders. He presides at meetings of the buraku assembly. He is re- 
sponsible for planning and making recommendations in respect to certain a8-. 
pects of the crop-requisitioning program. He represents the buraku in a cer- 
. emonial or collective capacity on the few occasions when such services are ^ 
necéssary. He formally informs the people of births, deaths and accidents with- 
` in the community and may take the lead in any collective actions made neces- 
sary by these. But by far his most important and time-consuming function is 
liaison with the village office. One of the principal reasons moving the national 
government to establish the buraku'on a legal basis in 1940 was the administra- ~ 
'tive utility of having definite headmen in every community responsible for 
communicating to the people information about all relevant official programs. 
Village and town mayors and officers still find them extremely useful for the 
same purposes, especially i in relation to.the continuous complexities and troubles 
of the tax, rationing and crop-requisitioning systems. Consequently, headmen 
are obliged to walk or bicycle to the village office with some frequency to listen 
‘to the explanation of new regulaticns or programs, and then to return and ex- - 
plain these to the families of their buraku. 
Under present circumstances, it is highly incorrect to regard these headmen 
as petty tyrants or corrupt and grasping bosses. In the first place, they have 
' practically no formal authority. In the second place, the collective decisions - 
and actions of buraku, whilé they may be initiated by the headman, are usually 
the-product of extensive group discussion and some kind of consensus. Headmen 
` tend to function as group representatives and. liaison officers. Their formal: 
leader&hip functions are relatively’ negligible. 
| The roles of the remaining type of officers do not require ' extended comment: 
The vicé-headman (fukukumiaicho) plays a significant part only in the absence 


p or illness of the headman. His office is elective for the same term 88 the head- 
' ^ màn. The treasurer (kaikeikakari) is usually appointed by the "héadman. He 3 


collects two or three times a year the small payments made by every household 
to defray the buraku’s collective expenses, e.g., for joint entertainments, light- _ 
ing and equipment for the publie meeting hall, etc., and receives and records 
the contributions which families traditionally make on such felicitous occasions 
as marriages or the birth of a son. Some buraku also appoint several purchasing 
agents (kohankakart), responsible for obtaining ratidned incentive, or prize, 
goods made available by the government to buraku fulfilling their crop delivery 
quotas and for several other matters in connection with the crop-requisitioning 
system. ‘There may also be other officers responsible for the management of the 
` local irrigation facilities or the inspection of roads and bridges. > . : 
E i , : 
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Attention has been directed so far to the internal structure and functions of 


` buraku. They also have external connections of some interest and importance, 


which exist between buraku and the óaza. within which they are situated and 
between buraku and the village. The latter are. of far greater contemporary 
importance. 

At the present time buraku relations with the daza in which they are situated 


are apt to be relatively few. Irrigation i is undoubtedly the most important link 


binding them together. The irrigation systems in most of rural Japan are cen- 
turies old; that is, they originated long before the present units of local govern-- 
ment were established in 1889. Consequently, most of these systems were or- 
ganized on the basis of the pre-Restoration rather than the post-Restoration 
system of villages. Since the daza very often were villages at that time, the ir- 
rigation systems became associated with’ them and the connection has con- 
tinued. Today one often finds the daza used as a local tax and labor unit for the 


~~~ support and maintenance of a multi-village irrigation system, and the several 


turaku of each aza function as subordinate units within the system. Buraku 
and õaza may also be associated through such groups as local fire brigades, the 
P.T.A., or youth groups which may be organized on an õaza rather than village 
basis. In most instances, however, the traditional and sentimental ties binding 
a buraku to the daza are more importani than the above types of administrative 
connection. In point of time the semi-feudal past is very close to the present in 
Japan. The Restoration occurred. only eighty-three years ago, and the peasants, 
still tilling the same soil and often living in the same houses as their pre-Meiji . 
forebears did, are quite conscious of their close- connection with the local in- 
stitutions and traditions of those former days. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that. the local legends, traditions, religious ceremonies, shrines, patterns 
of family status, etc., are still more intimately connected with the daza, i.e., the 


. villages of the Tokugawa period, than with the modern villages. 


From a purely political viewpoint, though, the present connections between 
buraku and village are undoubtedly more important. It has already been 
pointed out that the government's reason for establishing the buraku. on a’ 
nationwide legal basis in 1940 was primarily. the administrative convenience - 
of thus acquiring clear channels of control, information and responsibility from 
Tökyð direct to the smallest hamlets in Japan. Since the war they have, from’ 
the national, prefectural and village standpoint, proved equally. convenient 
as points of contact at the lowest level for the dissemination of information 


. about, and the securing of compliance with, the never-ending stream of legisla-' 


tion, reforms, educational and. sócisl programs, etc., flowing from SCAP down 
through the channels. of the government. These ‘postwar years have been, 
characterized by relative economic and social chaos in Japan and have, at the 


. Oceupation's behest, given rise to a peculiarly bifurcated and partially contra- 


dictory attempt to decentralize radically the structure and operations of govern- 


. ment and, at the same time, to put into effect nationwide economic and finan- 


cial programs of the complexity and.dimensions of the rationing and erop- - : 
requisitioning systems. The buraku have constituted the rural administrative i 
termini of both inen latter systems and have been most user to the harassed 
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"Village officials. Connections of this sort make up the chief ‘administrative rela- 
tionships between buraku and village. — ' 

The broader relations between burdku and village are, however, of ger 
interest and importance. These have little to do with technical administration 
but, a great deal to do with politics in the wider and more practical sense. To 
understand politics at the village level in Japan, one must keep in mind several 
fundamental facts. First, a village is in no wise a monolithic structure. In a 
socio-political sense it is composed of a number of buraku, in practice usually 
anywhere from six to fifty. Secondly, for local political purposes these buraku ' 
usually tend to function as quite cohesive units. Thirdly, sometimes reinforcing : 
but sometimes ‘weakening this. unified functioning, family bonds are more im- 
portant than buraku bonds in controlling political attitudes and behavior. And 

‘finally, Japanese society is so organized as to confer great prestige and con- 


| siderable practical authority, usable for political as well as other ends, on per- 


sons possessed of no official position or status. The following discussion indicates 
how these factors work out in practice. 

Under the postwar system, all members of village, town and city assemblies _ 
and all mayors of such jurisdictions are popularly. elected. In rural areas cam- 
paigns for assembly seats are waged primarily along buraku lines and secondar- 
ily along family lines. To a slightly smaller degree, the same is true of mayoralty 
campaigns. All buraku are anxious to place at least one of their own members 
in the village assembly, there to represent their interests in respect to the ap- 
portionment of local taxes, appropriations for the maintenance, repair or ex- . 
tension of irrigation systems and roads, remission or reduction of crop-delivery 
quotas in the event of poor harvests or natural disasters, and a variety of simi- 
larly unglamorous but locally important matters. Few problems arise when & 

_village’s buraku are of approximately equal voting strength and their total 
number is equal to, or exceéded by, the number of seats in the assembly. But _. 
when, as usually happens, there aré more buraku than there are seats and their“. 

. voting strengths are varied, an interesing situation results. In a quiet and pri- 
vate fashion, the leaders of each buraku will figure out by simple arithmetic 
what will be the probable minimum number of votes necessary to assure a seat 
in the assembly. If they have that quota, well and good. They will run one 
candidate and the great majority of the people in the buraku will vote for him. ` 
If they have enough strength to elect two candidates, they will split the buraku’s 
vote and attempt to do so. If, however, their buraku has an insufficient number 
of votes, they will probably look around for some other buraku in similar cir- 
cumstances—preferably a neighboring one with which theirs has close and cordial 
relations—and try to make an arrangement for pooling the strength of both ' 
buraku behind a mutually selected candidate. The interesting thing is that all 


4 Nof all persons will; however. A few may have a relative standing for election in an- 
other buraku, in which case they are apt to vote for him. Others may have such a strong 
personal dislike for the buraku candidate that they will vote against him, while a very few 
will simply fail to vote. Voting rates are very high in Japanese village eleotions. A turnout 
of eighty to one hundred per cent of the electorate i is quite common. 
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of-these collective pre-election arrangements usüally work with such precision. 
that not infrequently an election is rendered unnecessary because the number 
of candidates will exactly equal the number of seats available. 

Personally conducted and hard-fought campaigns in our sense of the sod 
are rather unusual at this level, and,' when they are encountered in the villages 
of rural Japan, are apt to be a sign of the presence of strong internal dissension 


. or “radical,” i.e., communist or doctrinaire socialist, elements within the com- . 


munity. This does not mean that one will not often find a few more formal can- . 
didates than there are seats; but when this happens, it seems usually to indicate | 

an erroneous evaluation. by the excess candidates of the: strength of their po- ^: 
tential support. The average villager regards a seat on the songikai, (village: 
assembly) as a mark of considerable honor and prestige, and would undoubtedly 
like to achieve such status. Yet any attempt on his part to gain such a position: 
by unduly overt and active means, such as a real campaign, would make him 
an objecs of ridicule. It would, involve such a candidate i in obvious public issues 
of “face” vis-à-vis his more passive opponents, and would probably lose him 
the symo&thy and support of the conservative majority. Various campaign: 
techniques, perhaps appropriate i in the individualistically organized societies of ' 
the West, are not approved in the-family-centered and cohesive communities . 
of rural Japan. The writer knows of one case in which a villager, most anxious 
for office, confined his entire public campaign—aside from a few discreet con- 


tacts with relatives in other buraku—to the utterance at a meeting of his own 


buraku assembly of a single sentence: “Kondo (atte $masu kara, d6 ka yoroshiku 
ünegai skimas (Since I am standing [for election] this time, please do what you - 
can)." Not content with the self-effacing qualities of so resounding a pronounce- 
ment, he further went to considerable pains carefully to arrange that his services 
in the campaign be drafted by an array cf cautiously approached close friends 


.. "and neigibors. Similar public displays of diffidence seem quite normal and pro- 


vide excellent examples of traditionally approved Japanese conduct. 

The selection of a village mayor differs somewhat from the above-described 
“contests” for seats'in the village assembly. Mayoralty campaigns focus the 
ambitions of all buraku in a village on a single office, and this the most important 
of-all local offices. Naturally, therefore, a somewhat different approach is nec- ` 
essary and the problems involved place “a greater strain on’ traditional ap- - 
proaches and techniques. Contests are more common at this level; but, even so, 
there are & surprisingly large number of instances where no election is neces: 
sary because of general prior agreement on a single ‘candidate or where, if an ' 


: :election :s held, it is a heavily one-sided contest.5 Basically, the situation is 


similar to that described above in respect to “campaigns” for village assem- 


5 The evailable statistics on the 1947 local elections. fail to distinguish i in this respect 
between mayoralty campaigns at the city, town and village levels. Even ao, however, 


E there weře 3,874 such jurisdictions out of a total of 10, 419 (82 per cent) where no mayoralty 


election'oceurred because there was only a single candidate. Undoubtedly a large majority 
of such cases occurred at the village level. GHQ, SCAP, Government Section, Political - 
Reorieniatzon of Japan (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1949), Vol. 1, p. 3831. ' ' 
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' . bly seats. A candidate iion senno his er rere he is drafted, though 
the draft may well have been preceded by discreet but intensive prompting and 

i groundlaying on his part. Campaigning, by local standards, may be more in- . 

` tense, though the personal part played by the candidate may still be negligible. 

The campaigning will probably be managed in his behalf quietly but effectually ' 
by a small group of local leaders operating through buraku and family. unita 
“and connections. The men most apt to take such action are the members of- the 
village assembly, the top officials of the village- agricultural cooperative associa- v 
_tion and/or any village residents of outstanding general prestige and status. 
(Membership in all three of these categories is apt to be substantially identical, 
or at least to overlap to a marked extent.) ~: 

‘The role played by the members of the village assembly i in the selection 24 
and seating of a-mayor is of particular interest. When they can agree among - 
themselves on a candidate, the chances are all-in favor of an easy, perhaps even 
uncontested victory for him. This practice amounts to a de facto restoration of .. ` 
-the prewar system whereby village assemblies regularly and legally selected ` 
their mayors. It avoids the present law calling for popular election, giving evi- 
idence that Japanese. politicians are just as aware as their American counter- 
parts of the power accruing to those who can control nominations to an elective 
office, and of the Variety of ways in which a law can be honored. in form but i 

. subtly sabotaged in spirit and practice. ` g 

It is thus apparent that buraku‘ function as EN Joss cohesiye diis 
in a mayoralty than in a village assembly election—a lack of cohesion which 
tends to-inerease as one ascends the election scale through the prefectural 
and national levels. Still, in all village elections there is a pronounced tendency 
for buraku to vote in blocs. Bloc voting minimized the percentage of'indi- 

- vidual deviation from the buraku pattern and thus greatly simplifies the work — - 
of those prominent and respected members of the village so placed as to^be 

“able to influence or control the vote of one or more buraku. It enables-them ` 

“to plan and‘ deal primarily in terms of a relatively small number of groups, 
rather than of a far larger, number of. individuals; it enables them to take ad- ` 
vantage ‘of each group’s traditional preference for cohesiveness and the adop- 
tion ofa common pattern of action on matters of collective concern; and it, 
provides them with accepted and effective channels of communication and. 
control based on the intricate system of status relationships which characterizes 
‘traditional Japanese life. The nature and ‘ramifications of the resultant power 
system. are so complex and extensive as to preclude description at this time. 

Tho writer now simply notes the existence of such a glia: and that its lames 
basis is ip be found i in be buraku. : 


II. 


In the light: of the foregoing description of the structure, functions and ex- 
_ternal relations of buraku, we may now examine the larger question of the. - 
- socio-political role of the buraku in Japanese society. Why arid how does it 

affect in important fashion the political attitudes and" behavior of the people 
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of Japan? P sient answer to ‘this question would: be i and complex : 
and should be based on a nationwide sempling. of buraku conditions, but the , 
writer’s experience suggests the following hypotheses. 
Japan today is in a relatively critical: socio-political situation. Historically 
she represents a traditionally organized oriental society placing great impor- 
tance on family and other collective bonds and possessed of an intricate and 
highly important set of status relationships. Long before the recent war, how- 
ever, the disturbing and subversive force of individualism with its variant, 
attitudes, beliefs and patterns of action had been making quiet but significant 
incursions into the old order. Wartime ‘stress and its attendant. social and 
economic displacements- hastened this process; and the impact of. defeat with 
all its terrible consequences, plus the Occupation’ 8 vast "reform" program, 
acted a3 a further powerful catalytic agent. As a consequence, Japan now 
finds he-self in mid-passage, her people pulled one way by the older traditional 
attitudes, patterns of behavior and institutions, and the other by the sub- 
versive farces of individualism seeking a new integration and abetted by the 
basic but slow-acting processes of urbanization, modern economic organization ` 
and the social stress characteristic of our times. There is nothing unusual in 
this sittation, which now characterizes most of Asia, except the fact that it 
is considerably farther advanced, and perhaps, more Oly SENIORE in ~ 
- Japan tagn elsewhere in the ' Far East. 
` The turaku plays an important cultural role in this struggle. Iti ig a arig 
hold of social conservatism: It is a milieu favorable to the survival of powerful 
attitudes and modes of behavior characteristic of Old Japan. It has changed 
and is changing, but its rete of change is far slower, its capacity for resistance 
far gres.ter than is the case in the more fluid circumstances of urban life. 
Given the bitter and increasing pressure of man on land in Japan and the 
existing system of land”pwnership and’ use, there has been no compelling ` 
incentive—such as has prevailed in the cities—for the structure or role of the ' 
buraku in Japanese society to change greatly. The writer doubts that it will 


undergc basic change in the n néar future, barring a fundamental’ alteration of -` 


agrarian conditions in Japan. 
If this diagnosis is correct, if the buraku and the attitudes generated by life 
therein do represent a powerful conservative force in Japanese society, it 
remains to make clear just what attitudes and what aspects of behavior of 
major socio-political importance may be attributed in part'or whole toburaku 
patterns of living. The writer would rank first in importance the role and status 
-of the family im buraku. In other milieu the solidarity of the Japanese family ` 
hes béen crumbling at a considerably more rapid rate than in these rural 
‘communities. If some inroads and changes in family structure are apparent 
even in the buraku, still family solidarity is undoubtedly a stronger and more 
significent social force there than elsewhere in Japanese society. 
. This fact-has socio-political consequences of fundamental importance. . 
For years before the war, and now more vociferously and optimistically than 
ever, scholars, journalists and statesmen have been proclaiming the mur 
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or accomplished “democratization of Japan," usually with very little specific 

awareness of ali that is implied by the phrase. Without pausing to consider 

the vast differences in cultural heritage and historical background which exist 
between Japan and the states of Western Europe or North America, it must 

- be noted that democracy in our sense is certainly based upon an individualisti- : 

, eally-struetured society. Such a society stresses the primacy of the individual 

_and places a corollary emphasis upon personal rights and personal responsibili- 
ties. It is not sufficient that these be given mere legal recognition; they must 

find further support in the accepted philosophy, behavior arid aspirations of ` 
` a sizable proportion of the people. 

It is no reflection on the Japanese people to gay that, to the extent the family: 
rather than the individual is regarded as primary, these qualifications are not 
‘met in present-day Japan. Different cultural circumstances have simply pro-: 
duced different results. There exists a basic contradiction in attitudes and 
practice between family-structured and individualistically-structured societies. 

. This difference implies no moral preference between the two, but it does make 
one wonder té what extent the political institutions and practices of one society 
gan be indiscriminately imposed upon, or even voluntarily adopted by, ue 
other with fruitful results. ` 

. A second aspect of buraku life having considerable importancé i is the political 

role of the buraku itself. In a sense similar to, but less fundamental than, that 
outlined ‘above with respect to the family, it too is a denial, or at least a serious 
qualification, of political practice based on the tenets.of individualism. Western . 
democracy, it is true, also provides many examples of cohesive groups acting 
politically along concerted lines, but such activities do not rest on the same 
foundations or spring from ‘the same basic motivations as do the practices in 
Japanese buraku. Buraku solidarity, to the extent that it prevails, makes it 
significantly more difficult to make political decisions on & primarily personal. 
basis. - 

_ The buraku aid its collective affairs and concerns also ‘pov an RNT è 
focus of interest for its members. It would ke difficult to say absolutely whether 
or not the average rural Japanese is mòre fixed in his concentration on matters 
of narrowly local and personal concern and more apathetic to matters of wider 
purport than his cóunterpart in the Occident. In an effective sense, that is, . 

. from the standpoint of organizing or taking any action: to implement his 
interests at either level, he probably is. The average peasant, for obvious cul- 
tural reasons, has very little feeling of participation in the governing process 
and practically no conception of any right or ability to control the course or 
actions of government. He regards himself and his kind as playing an essen-. 
tially passive role unless, as occasionally happens, he is pressed beyond endur- | 

‘ance. Towards government and government officials, his normal attitude is 
one of mixed suspicion and fear. His attention tends to concentrate upon 
matters of diréct concern to himself, his family, and his buraku; his prime 
interests are likely to be taxes, the crop-requisitioning system, fishing and lum- 

:  bering regulations, the rationing system and the high cost of living. His fund. 
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of political and general information may well ced considerably beyond these 
' matters, much farther in fact than the average Westerner imagines, but other 
affairs are usually of distinctly secondary concern. 

On & somewhat lower plane, there are other aspects of political practice at 
the buratu level important enough to merit mention. These can be seen in 
operation at other levels of J apanese society but nowhere, probably, are they 
as prevalent or pristine in form as in the byraku: Knowledge of them is pre- 
requisite to an understanding of Japanese politics at any level. 

The reader will recall tke above-described techniques of decision-taking in 

' buraku ahd village assemblies, the devices of recommendation and consensus 
which so effectively reinfore ze the conservative position. The importance of this 
practice fer transcends the local level. It continues to be the approved and 
ordinary way of reaching group decisions in all save the most formal and public 
of contexts. A careful reading of the minutes and records of such high national 
organs ss the Imperial Conferences, Liaison and Senior Statesmen’s Con- 
ferences and meetings of the Four and Five Ministers which preceded the 
outbreak of general warfare in 1941, reveals that many of the basic decisions | 
bearing on the great issue of war versus further diplomatic negotiations were’ 
made in this manner. The technique thus extends through all levels of Japanese 
society, yet fundamentally it is indicative of the anti-individualistic elements 
of the culture. It represents a submergence of personal responsibility in an 
anonymous group process, and makes practically impossible the assignment 
of meaningful responsibility for any acts of government. 

‘To the uninitiated, this technique of decision by consensus may also convey 
& distinctly false sense of the unanimity or accord of the decision-taking group. . 
A lack o? overt objection to the proposed decision is not to be taken as signify- 
ing the unqualified approval of all participants. It simply means that they. 
prefer at the time to remain quiet and to appear to go along with the rest, ' 
thus avoiding an unpleasant and embarrassing public clash involving issues 
of: “face.” In fact, some members may: strongly oppose the decision taken and 
will at once start working to sabotage its operation and bring about a change 
over a period of time. Thus the technique of decision by consensus often does 
no more than convey the-public impression of unanimity—which the Japanese 
considers important—while at the same time concealing bitter antagonisms 
which will continue to be expressed insistently but secretly. Occasionally when 
some untoward circumstance forces. such disagreements to the surface, their 
expression is apt to be amazingly and disproportionately violent. 

Again one may recall the careful avoidance of public controversy and overt 
personal commitment described as characteristic of most campaigns for office 
at the buraku and village level. This, too, is indicative of a deeply ingrained 
general characteristic of. Japanese politics, namely, the desire to avoid face-to- 
face or 2ublie clashes on issues, no matter how controversial these may be. 
The same considerations, of “face” noted above are also operative here. A far 
greater number of persons may desire seats in a village ‘assembly than can 
possibly be accommodated, yet the number of formal declarations of candidacy 
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` will probably donorai quite closely the "actual number of eite at stake. 
The remainder have withdrawn as a consequence of the failure or unpromising - 
results of their private pre-declaration-of-candidacy soundings. A few persons— 
either more determined or less perceptive—will actually run.and be defeated. 
“A good deal of populat sympathy may accrue’ to them for the loss of face . 
which they suffered as a result of this public setback, and this sympathy may : 
‘be widespread enough to aid them materially as & Vote-getting device in the. 
next election. The important thing to understand in this general connection, 
however, is the extent to which elections at this level in Japan merely. confirm - 
the _preéstablished results of a highly intricate and completely non-public 
‘system of “nominations.” This system operates in such a manner as further 
to reinforce the conservative domination of local politics by the concepts of- 
status, propriety and “face” inherent in the traditional culture. - 
' These last matters discussed—the political roles of consensus and of the 
avoidance of unseemly publie clashes—do not have exclusive reference to the 
: patterns of thought and behavior attributable to residence in buraku. They 
are, however, perhaps most obvious and best studied at this local level. 
It is the writer’s contention that the buraku actually plays a more important 
` ‘role in Japanese culture and in Japanese politics than has hitherto been recog- 
‘nized. While its formal administrative and political role is small in the total 
: picture of national politics, it is nevertheless impossible to understand local 
politics in rural Japan or the functioning of the so-called: “political boss" 
` system except in terms of buraku organization and practice. Of far greater 
' importance, certainly, is the role’ of the buraku as the conserver of the tradi- 
tional culture with its family and collective bases, its intricate status relation- ' 
ships and the personal attitudes and behavior patterns derived therefrom. The 
pace of change differs widely in Japan from milieu to milieu. The old order is 
"changing most rapidly under the stimulus of modern economic and social forces 
-in the cities and towns, but in the countryside; the impact of change, though 
felt and obvious, is less violent. The tecliniques of agriculture, the organization 
of the agrarian society, the basic relationships of men to land have not under- 
gone fundamental change. Consequently, it is relatively easier for the old 
attitudes and. practices to survive here than in the cities and towns; and, 
when social change does come, its progress is slower and more piecemeal. It 
_is this phenomenon which gives to the buraku its Pernia nociospoheicals impor- 
tance. 
^ — When one considers that puede: of half the living adult population have 
spent their lives or a varying portion of their more formative years in buraku 
environments, one begins to comprehend the strength and resilience of con- 
servative and traditional patterns in Japan. The real marvel is not that Japan 
has changed . so much as a result of her defeat and Occupation, but that she 
has changed so little. The strength of the forces of conservatism and resistance 
demonstrated thereby find a major source of support in the buraku. 
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THE TRADITIONAL CHINESE: CENSORATE AND 
` Pr NEW PEKING REGIME 


M CHARLES O. HUCKER 
Vas University of Chicago ` Yos 


The ‘‘People’s Government” at Peking, which has been functioning since 
. October, 1949, under the sponsorship cf the Chinese Communist Party, 
- includes a system of disciplinary surveillance over government personnel that 
in several aspects is reminiscent of one of the world’s most remarkable insti- 
- tutions. This. is the Chinese Censorate, traditionally a highly syétematized 
organ of administrative and political control that was an integral, and usually 
_ & prominent, part of China's Sovermmental structure for-more than two thou- 
sand year ^ - i 

The new control system i in China bears only & partial resemblance to the old. 
It is even possible that China's censorial heritage may not have had any part 
in shaping ‘ts development. However, since that heritage may conceivably 
channel ita future development in directions that would. be unforeseeable and 
uriexplainsble in any other context, it would appear to be desirable to take a 
fresh look at this long-lived institution. Aside from prospects of future influence, 
the Censorate, as a unique and, in its setting, a durable solution to the universal 

, and ever-present problem of control in government, has intrinsic significance 
for students’ of political science. 

Waat is happening now may prove to be the greatest change yet to occur 
in China's censorial history, but it is by no means. the first. Through its long 
and almost uninterrupted existence,! the Censorate underwent successive 
developmeats in organization and prescribed functions, as well as numerous 
fluctuations in the scope and influence of its actual activities. Sincé it can be 
said of no »eriod that the Censorate had then arrived at a typical status, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to make, accurate generalizations about its true 
“nature,. ite power, its effectiveness, or its importance. Yet it is possible to point . 
out in general that the Censorate provided a service in Chinese government 
that has no institutionalized counterpart in any modern western nation. This 
service was not censorship, as of the press or the theater, like that exercised  . 
by many other.governments. It was not primarily control of thought among - 
` the people of the state. Rather, it was. usually and characteristically surveil- 
lance over governmental activities and exposure 'of violations of law and 
derelictions of duty by government personnel, with ‘the intent both to purge 
the administration. of incompetence, arbitrariness, and malfeasance and to 
stimulate the implementation of prevailing political doctrine. Many familiar 
aspects of government in the West have elements i in common with this system, 

` 1 Brief summaries of the history of the Censor&te appear in Hans Wist, Das Chinesische 


‘Zensorat (Hamburg, 1932), and in Richard L. Walker, “The -Control System of the Chinese 
Government," Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 7, pp. 2-21 (Nov., 1947). A most useful 


short history in Chinese is Kao I-han, Chung-kuo yü-shih chihiu ii yo [Evolution of : 


. the Chinese Censorial System] (Shanghai, 1934). 
“1041 . 
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but the West has never developed the specialization and institutionalization 
of control techniques that are the pre&minent characteristics of the Chinese 
Censorate. — 

The traditional Chinese government, developing under the influence of 
Confucian philosophy, became what might be described, at least in principle, 
.88 & government of hereditary emperors removable by revolution, by non- 
hereditary officials selected on the basis of individual merit, and for the people. 
Censors served a twofold purpose in this system. In the beginning they seem 
to have been created only as investigators to satisfy the emperors’ natural 
desire for a check on policy at the level of execution. But eventually they took 
over the additional function, as remonstrators, of checking on policy at the level 
of formulation. For this they had unchallangeable: justification in those pre- 
cepts of China's revered ancient sages, Confucius and Mencius, which made 
it a part of every official’s moral duty to criticize the.ruler fearlessly and 
forthrightly if he deviated from the true aim of government, the happiness of 
the people.* 

The general idea of noniin was EIE into functional reality in 
different forms at different times, and,.as has been noted above, none, can 
be considered typical. In addition, CUM no adequate general history.of the 
Censorate in action has been written; no period can yet be confidently repre- 
sented as either the high point or the low point of censorial effectiveness. 
Typical or not, especially significant or not, however, a sampling must be ^ 
taken within some narrowly delimited period if valid answers are to be obtained : 
to specific questions about the institution. For this paper, the Ming visor d 
will be the period under review. 


& " 


I. THE CENSORATE OF THE MING DYNASTY? 


The Ming dynasty governed China from 1368 to 1644, after bringing a 
century of Mongol rule to an end. It was the last native dynasty in China, 
for it was succeeded by new, Manchu conquerors, who occupied the imperial . 
throne until the republican revolution of 1911. Thus it represents the end 


3 A discussion of the theoretical basis of government in imperial China can be found in 
Hsieh Pao Chao, The Government of China, 1644-1911 (Baltimore, 1925), pp. 1-23. Also 
seo Kenneth Scott Latourette, The Chinese, Their History and Culture (New York, 1946), 

pp. 513-551. 
? See H. G. Creel, Confucius, The Man and the Myth (New York, 1949), pp. 142-172; 
' and James Legge, The Chinese Classics (Oxford, 1893-1895), Vol. 1, pp. 245, 269, 285 
[Analects of Confucius, Ch. 11, Seo. 23; Ch. 13, Sec. 15; Ch. 14, Sec. 23], Vol. 2, pp. 161, 
219; 319 [Mencius Bk. 1, Pt. 2, Ch. 4, Sec. 10; Bk. 2, Pt. 2, Ch. 5; Bk. 4, Pt. 2, Ch. 8]. 
* The following discussion of censorial practices under the Ming dynasty is derived 
' essentially from the present writer’s The Chinese Censorate of the Ming Dynasty, Including 
an Analysts of Its Activities during the Decade 1484-1484 (unpublished ms., 1950), which is 
obtainable on microfilm from The University of Chicago. Library. This work is based pri- ' 
marily on standard Chinese historical sources: Ming-shth [History of the Ming Dynasty), 
Chas. 72-76; Ta Ming hui-tien [Collected Institutes of the Ming Dynasty], Chs. 209-211; and 

, the sections of the Ming shth-lu [True Records of the Ming Dynasty] that pertain to the 
reigns of the Emperors Jen Tsung (1424-1425) and Hsüan Tsung (1424-1485). 
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point in the native development of imperial governmental institutions, free 
of the special considerations deriving from conquest situations. - 

The Ming emperors wielded theoretically absolute power, and the early ones 
actively. aad personally directed the work of the government. The later ones 
frequently permitted an informally ‘organized Grand Secretariat (Nei-ko), 
consisting 0i a few eminent and trusted officials, to manage affairs for them. 
At the worst, they slothfully turned over their prerogatives to ambitious 
eunuchs, who nominally were concerned only. with household tasks in the 
palace. In any case, routine governmenial chores were attended to bya 
hierarchy of civil-service career men; at this time recruited primarily through 
large-scale public examinations based on’ mastery of the Confucian classics. 

The Cersorate was one of three agencies in the top level of the governmental 
structure, supplementing a disunited civil administration consisting of six 
Ministries (Pu) and a similarly disunited military administration consisting 
of five Chief Military Commands (Tu-tu fu). This perpetuated, in outline, the 

‘central government of the preceding Mongol period, which Kublai Khan 
‘once descr:bad as a civil administration serving as his left hand, a military ad- 
` ministraticn serving as his right hand, and a Censorate serving as his means of 
keeping bcth hands healthy.’ 
. Known by a designation that literally means “chief investigating bureau" . 
(Tu ch'a-yàcn), the Ming Censorate had a prescribed staff of two Censors-in- 
Chief (Tu yd-shih), two Vice Censors-in-Chief (Fu Tu yü-shih), four Assistant 
Censors-in-Chief (Ch’ten Tu yü-shih), one hundred and ten Investigating 
Censors (Chzen-ch/a yü-shih), and an assortment of administrative and clerical 
perscnnel. Investigating Censors were the backbone of the censorial service, 
and in some degree they were considered to be independent of the Censors-in- 
‘Chief.’ i ; , 
.- Though the Censorate specialized in supervisory-critical functions, it did 
not monopolize them: In Corfucian theory, as has been observed above, every 
official had the right and obligation to criticize the government; and the early 
Ming emperors particularly prided themselves on maintaining freedóm of 
criticism even for the humblest citizens. They installed outside the palace a 
“complaint drum," which, when struck, summoned an attendant to transmit 
to the Emperor any citizen's complaint. Moreover, the Censorate was not 
even the only agency that specialized in censorial functions. Independently 
there existed six Offices of Scrutiny (K’o), normally staffed by sixty Super- 
vising Secretaries (Chi-shth-chung), who were expected to attend the Emperor 
at state functions, to remonstrate against unwise policies, and especially to 
maintain systematic surveillance over the six Ministries by editing incoming 
memorials and outgoing orders. They and the censors shared the unofficial 


ë Kao I-han, op. ci., p. 48. i 

‘ After Narking was made auxiliary capital in 1420, a second: Censorate was set up Í 
there. It had a smaller staff than the Peking Censorate, nominally including thirty In- 
vestigeting Censors, and had jurisdiction only over the city and its immediate environs. 

* Ming-skih, Ch. 94, pp. 10b ff. ' 
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designation of “speaking officials. 8 Also, there etted in each ion 
alongside a Provincial Administration Office (Pu-cheng sss) and a Provincial 
Military Command (Tu ssi), a Provincial Investigation Office-(An-ch’a sed) . 
which, though not directly subordinate to the ‘Censorate, exercised functions 
‘on a local scale similar to those exercised throughout the empire: by the censors. 
They specially watched over the administration of Justice and served as courts 
of judicial appeal.* 
The Censorate proper, sonde was the control organ par aS f 


~ _ On the establishment of his government, the founder of the Ming dynasty. 


- pointed out that, of its three great organs, the civil administration was to be 
in general charge of governmental matters; the military administration waa to 
be in charge of the armies; and the Censorate was to be in charge of “investiga- : 
ions." “The dynastic principles,” he said, “are all suspended upon these, 
and the investigatory. duties of the Censorate are of especial importanco."1? 
This was the general mandate under which the censors functioned. In time it ` 
was ‘particularized’ and clarified in a constantly-increasing number of specific 
and detailed directives that called upon the Censorate to provide the kind of 
disciplinary surveillance that has been described above. Based on these direc- 
' tives, also, were two perhaps separable but related functions, which were super- 
' visory in part and substantive in part: participation i in judicial processes and 
participation in the formulation and execution of government policies. 

Though not all of the questions that come to mind in relation to an insti- 
tution so organized and so directed can be answered with complete satisfac- 
tion, the more significant ones may at least be discussed in some detail. 

‘1: Who were. the censors? At the outset it must. be emphasized that censors . 
were civil servants who.in general shared the conditions of service to which 
all civil servants were subject. That is, although in organization and functions 
the Censorate stood somewhat apart from the central administration, the. 
censors did not constitute an élite corps with personnel rules distinct from 
those of the bureaucracy. Before even becoming censors, they had to be ad- 
mitted to the civil service. While admission could be arranged i in several ways, 
primary emphasis under the Ming dynasty was given to recruitment through 
periodic written examinations of students who had been approved and recom- 
mended by appropriate government authorities. The cream of the recruits. 
were not necessarily earmarked for the Censorate; but constant efforts were 
made to obtain for the Censbrate men who had entered the service in at least 
the second-best category of recruits, and few officials could expect an appoint- 
ment there unless they held the doctorate (conferred at triennial palace exami- , 
nations) or the lesser degree óf licentiate (conferred at preliminary provincial 

examinations) or had graduated from the National Academy, the highest educa- - 
„tional institution in the empire. Even licentiates and National Academy 
graduates were intermittently ineligible for Penso opponents 

s-Tbid., Ch. 74, pp. 11a-13a. i 


? Ibid., Ch. 75, pp. 13b-15b. 
19 Ibid., Ch. 73, p. 4b. 
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It ahold also be iie that censors ancy sudo be ker to have 
been the men-who in the West are called “elder statesmen.” The „prescribed 
rank for Investigating Censors, who carried on the bulk of the Censorate’s 
work, was only 7a in a scale of civil-service ranks ruhning from 1a at the top 
to 9b at the bottom, indicating that their previous experience in government 
service could not have been great. Indeed, a sample analysis of censorial 
- appointmarts made in the decade 1424-1434 reveals that 215 of 319 appoint- 
ments went to men'who presumably were entirely new to the service. Subsequent 
rules restricted eligibility to men who had at least three years’ prior experience 
and, furibe-more, required that new Investigating Censors serve probationary 
periods of six months or one year before being confirmed in substantive appoint- 


ments. Even s0, it is clear that appointment as Investigating Censor was not 


the climax of a e ibeareiba career. 

: Aside ftom these formalistic regulations regarding experience qualifications 
and the avenues of original recruitment, there was repeated insistence on the 
need to obtain for the Censorate men who were thoroughly indoctrinated. in 
the principles of, government and were just, honest, intelligent, and upright. 
The Emperor Ch’eng Tsu (1402-1424), for example, onte proclaimed: “As 


i 


censors it is necessary to employ incorrupt, cautious, resolute, and upright . 


men. If ireorrupt, they will lack selfishness. If cautious, they will lack indif- 
ference. IE resolute’ and upright, they will dare to speak out. Those who are 
not capable of this should forthwith be demoted.?: In fact, selection of rela- 
tively young and inexperienced men for the Censorate may reflect a conscious, 
though unsoated, policy directed toward obtaining men before their idealism 
and ardor had waned through long acquaintance with official corruption or 
through the forming of political ties. 


2. Wha: were their techniques and powers? The techniques of the data 


. were adapted to the three large categories of its prescribed functions. The 
first of these was disciplinary surveillance over the government as a whole. 
This surveillance was maintained primarily through a system of “commission- 

” individual Investigating Censors to specific supervisory chores, a system 
which made it possible for almost all types and areas of government operations, 
both-in ard outside the capital, to be subject to thorough routine inspections. 


Of the commissions, those of Provincial Inspectors (Hstn-an Chien-ch’a yü- 


shih} seem to have been most significant. Provincial Inspectors, as general 
' field representatives of the Censorate, probably most nearly deserved the tra- 
ditional censorial appellation, “the ears and eyes of the emperor.” In theory 
at least, “shey honored what was good and exterminated tyranny and corrup- 
tion so as to rectify public morale and activate the governmental principles.” 
For these purposes, they served one-year tours of duty on which they were 
expected to make visits of inspection to all localities- ‘within their respective 


jurisdictions and to investigate the conduct of all government. personnel. 


1 Sun Ch’ang-tse, Ch’un-ming meng-yd lu (blackprint posteve ed., n.d.), Ch. 48, pp. 88- 
Ta. . 
7 Ming-shih, Ch. 73, p. 2b. = 
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Specifically, whérever they went, they were expected first to conduct judicial 
reviews of local prisoners, checking their case records for evidence of injustice. ; 
Then they inspected the condition of installations and equipment at local 
ceremonial areas. They also inquired aiter, and provided for, the relief of 
orphans and the aged; inspected public granaries and ‘storehouses, checking 
their funds and contents; and visited sckools in order to observe the progress 
of students. These and similar commissions permitted the censors to gain ` 
information about government personnel and practices by direct personal 
observation and investigation. They also were able to gain information by 
accepting criticisms and complaints from other officials or from the publie, 
and by receiving routine reports from various other agencies. 

A primary aim of this surveillance, of course, was to ferret out cases that 


. required disciplinary action. Thus, on the basis of the information they: re- 


ceived, censors were individually empowered to submit impeachments directly . 
to the throne. For'lesser offenses, they might warn the responsible officials. 
In the case of low-ranking civil service personnel on duty outside the capital, 


' they could even seize and try offenders on their own authority. Also, they par- 


ticipated in the Ministry of Civil Service’s (L4 pu) periodic formulations of: 
merit ratings for administrative officials, which served as grounds for routine 
promotions and demotions. Beyond this, they could, if so inclined, remonstrate .- 
with the Emperor, in person or in memorials, about his own part in the conduct 
of affairs. Some emperors urged them to do so, taking an attitude shared by ` 
the Mongol Kublai Khan, who-once said: “The duties of the Censorate’s 
officials lie in speaking out straightforwardly. If I perchance commit improprie- 
ties, let them speak out to the extreme without concealment and without 
fearing others." 

As their second major responsibility, censors engaged in various kinds of 
judicial functions. After inspecting reporte of legal cases submitted from Pro-_. 
vincial Investigation Offices, they parti cipated with the Ministry of Justice 
(Hsing pu) and an autonomous agency Known as the Grand Court of Revision 


` (Ta-li ssi) in the ratification of important sentences. They investigated 


“ 


complaints about official injustice. Moreover, they took part in judging major 


- offenders who were tried at the capital, and they themselves conducted special 


trials and judicial investigations when so.ordered by the Emperor. Provincial 
Inspectors, and on occasion other censors, paid particular attention to persons 
detained in local prisons, ordering suitable adjustments on their own initiative 
when cáse records indicated that prescribed punishments were disproportionate 
to the crimes. Also, on their own authority and without recourse to the 


. impeachment process, censors were cepable of inflicting punishments ‘on 


government personnel of certain categories. Altogether, they exercised more 
than supervisory powers of criticism. They exercised substantive judicial - 
powers.and were, in effect, what might be called “judges at large.” 

Thirdly, censors participated actively in many ways in the E E 


o. M Ysan-shih [History of the Ydan Dynasty], Ch. 6, p. 15b. 
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. and even the administrative aiisasiaHon: of government policiss Holding. Ps 


', & wide general, mandate to speak out forthrightly about the. advantageousness 
or disadvantageousness of government policies, they could individually submit 
f recommendations for the ‘Emperor’s consideration if they saw .the-need for 
action of any: kind. The censors on duty in the capital attended and participated . 
‘in policy deliberations that were convoked irregularly by: the emperors: While 
‘they were on commissions in the provinces; they even had considérable. op- 
portunity to participate actively and' directly in administration. “A Provincial 
Inspector, for example, was. more than a mere inspector: he and' the high 
provincial: authorities jointly deliberated about. important’ problems and 


approved plans offered by leaser officials. Wherever he went, if he noted things © - 


that ought to be done; he could order. the local &uthoritiés to undertake them. 
Sometimes ceriBors were specially deputed to. direct such undertakings as the 
capture of bandits and thé.extermination of locusts. And at times it seems that 
' some went 80 far as to authorize expensive . relief 1 measures in disaster areas 
i without obtaining specific imperial sanction. ^. ; 
‘ The censors’ power to intervene directly in adininistration and to take e 
punitive and corrective action on their-own authority seems to have been an 
inhoyation of the Mongol period that was ‘carried’ over-to the Ming dynasty. 
It perhaps, diluted their- ‘proper censorial function, criticism, by robbing : them 
_of the objectivity that is every critic’s best claim to a-hearing. What is more, 
. it undoubtedly subjected them to temptations toward arbitrariness that only 
_ the most exceptional men could resist with complete success. . : 
3., What was their freedom to-act? The fact that censors were members of the 
' regular civil service: had significant implications regarding their freedom to ` 
act. Primarily, it meant that they were appointed officials whose tenure in 
office was by no means guaranteed. ‘Normal tenure in any, one administrative 
. office was nine years. Except in the highest-ranking ‘posts, to exceed this 
' limit was apparently a rarity. There was no such thing, therefore, as life tenure - 
' for a censor; and to fall short of even a nine-year tenure in any office was quite 
common. An official might be specially: promoted,’ transferred, demoted, or 
` dismissed entirely from the service at any-time. The Ministry of Civil Service, ` 


had overall charge of: promotions, transfers, demotions, and dismissals; and ^. 


censors were subject to its dispositions on an equal basis with all other officials, 
except for one important consideration—that i is, no censor could be removed `, 
from: his office without the’ express ‘consent of thé Emperor. This in some” 
„degree protected censors from the enmity .of their superiors in tlie. Censorate 
and of personnel in the Ministry of Civil Service. However, it left them entirely 
defenseless against the whims of the Emperor o "or: or whoever might have the ; 
Emperor’s confidence.. j 
Neither did censors enjoy.. immunity of person; “for the. Ming emperors, 
. when aroused, took full advantage of their absolute: aüthority &nd imposed 
flogging, exile, imprisonment, and sometimes’ death, on Whoever displeased 
them or their favorites. - 4 
- His even arenes b Tnvestignting ensor i in I were signifi- 
NR 
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cantly independent of their Baers nominal superiors, the various Censors- 
in-Chief. According to law, individual cengors had the right to make proposals 


and impeachments in sealed memorials submitted directly to the throne. They : 


were also assigned to major commissions by choice of the Emperor, and on 
returning from commissions were required to report to the throne before filing 
reports with, the Censorate itself. However, their superiors periodically gave 
them merit ratings which determined their future careers unless the Emperor 
vigilantly intervened, and this fact cannot have failed to-influence relations 
among members of the Censorate staff. One Censor-in-Chief, as a matter of 
fact, so dominated the Investigating Censors that they took orders from his 
civilian son, altered records to conceal his own misdemeanors, unanimously im- 
peached at least one official at his insistence, and submissively paid him fees 
for the privilege of going out on and returning from commissions." 

The independence of Ming censors was also restricted by the fact that they 
were individually accountable for the accuracy of their memorials. In sub- 
mitting impeachments, they were specifically required clearly to set forth the 
evidence, and were enjoined from incorporating careless accusations, slanderous 
gossip, or trifles. The founder of the dynasty once demoted a censor for im- 
peaching an official on the basis of what he had overheard “in the streets." 
Under the earlier T’ang (618-907) and Sung (960-1279) native dynasties, 
censors had the right to impeach on the basis of hearsay, using the phrase “I 
have heard a rumor that” ; but this practice was apparently discontinued. The 
` lack of protection for informants that' derived from the custom of using only 
open evidence must have reduced the censors’ sources of information in some 
degree. 

All these factors make it clear that the position of a censor was a somewhat 
precarious one. If he offended the Emperor, he could lose his life. If he offended 


his superiors within the Censorate, he risked getting an unfavorable merit — 


rating, which could result in his demotion or dismissal from the service. And, 
in dealing with other censors and officials in general, he was aware that he, too, 
could be impeached and that the victim of his action today might be his supe- 
rior or an imperial favorite next year. These considerations might seem-to have 
constituted, in actual. practice, a tight. restriction indeed. On the other hand, 

. however, there were compensations. In the first place, censors were expected 
and urged to act, and emperors repeatedly assured them that it was needless 
- . to be'afraid. Moreover, there was some consolation in the fact that they could 
be disciplined only with the Emperor’s consent. But the greatest shield of all 


was the tremendous prestige that custom gave the censor’s status. This status . 


was realistically derived from the fact that effective control of the empire 
depended upon the Emperor’s knowledge of actual conditions. Of necessity 
restricted in his own movements and observations, no wise emperor could allow 


u This was Liu Kuan, ‘who held office from 1416 to 1428. See his biography i in Ming- 
shih, Ch. 151, pp. 11a-12b. 
5 Hung Mai, Jung-chas sui-pi M ts’ung-k’an ed.; Shanghai, 1935), Pt. 4, Ch. 11, 
p. 8a. - 
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E to oe et for ion ation upon only. one ake or oily 
_ one element in the government. ‘As the Chinese: put it, the “avenues of expres- l 
“gion” liad to be kept-open. What could better. serve this. need than án active - 
and unintimidated \Censorste? And what- could sooner ‘deprive the Emperor 


‘of trustworthy information than the: determined: silence and non-cooperation " ` 


"ofa whole. officialdom sullenly’ resentful of autocratic maltreatment of censors 


who, from itè point ‘of view, were its champions? At. least one Ming. emperor, oe 


Ar victimized by such a-campaign of. passive resistance, came to terms in the end,. 


crying, in substance, “Nobody tells me. anything &ny more!’”6 "Thus, When 12 


' emperors did punish censors, they usually tried to convince the public at large 


that the punishments were deserved, not because of excess. zeal in line of duty, ees 


but because’ of. heinous offenses. that made the. censors “unworthy. of their 
- exalted and responsible offices. ' 
': 4, What were their. motivations? The Sid bem of « ‘censors’ ideada 1s 


"related closely to the problem of motivation. In actual practice, what impelled aa 
_.censors to actor, not to act? No conclusive and. generally Valid’ answer càn' be ~ i 
given; of course; but & detailed: analysis ‘of the recorded. activities of Ming 3s 


' censors during the decade 1424-1434 suggests some. observations that appear NU 
to be valid at least for. this one ‘brief’. period... It indicates that many ‘censors, 


. were undoubtedly 1 motivated by greed:. Succunibiríg to. the lure of bribes was" ` l 
probably, their most'common failing. "Whereas oné hundred twenty-eight | Le 
Investigating Gensors were promoted -out of. the Cen&orate during this period, ` 


one hundred thirty-five lost ‘their . offices through disciplinary action and 
: twenty-two others ‘were ‘disciplined „without losing - their officés. Venality, 


occurring in forty-five instances, was the most frequent charge against them. i uct 
. Beveral cases, re reported in detail in..the historical records, show that some n 


. censors, for saa aa were, ) willing to réduce. judicial sentences in retuim for f 
bribes: , : Nem & 


Objectivity among censors “Was, PDC: the idéal, and many provisions T 
were made to güard censors against irrelevant ‘personal or political pressures. ~ ` 


‘Tt was generally the rule that.no relative of’a high official in the central admin- 


- istration might,be appointed to the Censorate. While traveling on commissions, ` ' 


-.eensors were not allowed to be accompanied by relativés, to receive private 
letters, to attend banquets, to. accept” presents or loans, or to work in areas ` 


of which they.were natives.or in Which they had previously resided or ‘served '' 


in office. Yet: ‘personal enmity was clearly. evident in.some of their acts, and the 


influence of friendship .can: be inferred . without much difficulty in ‘others. RI 
(Broad political alignments were not. apparent, at this: time, anaes they i 


, became of great historical significance late in:the Ming era.) 


- One emperor of this ten-year, period complained: that ‘censors ¥ Were teu un 


g dupes of flattery because of youthful desires to exaggerate ‘their importance, 
‘and the charge is plausible. The Investigating Censors were.ususlly in their 


early years of. government service ‘and relatively young. Thrust into DO v 


k 18 Ming-shih, Ch. 164, pp. 4a-Bb; Ming ME Jen Trung, Ch. 7B, P- 2a, Ch. 8A; pP. 
. 4b-5b. os " Exact i44. a I ae 
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tions of great traditional reie glorified a a8 dde “ears and eye 
ee ' given precedence over much higher-ranking officials (as in 
.betsreen a Provincial Inspector and the regular provincial auti 
_ empowered to punish, or at least to impeach, all whom they 
. censors understandably might have been’ carried away by a sense 
importance, Abuse of suthority was specifically cited as the gro 
- disciplinary actions against censors during. the decade analyzed. 
On the. other hand, it is not surprising: ‘to find evidence that ce 
'Bome extent inhibited by fear. The Chinese social order was 4 
‘status as an official: was "among thé most prized possessions ( 
servant. The fact that Investigating ‘Cerisors were subjected t« 


h _action at an average rate of fifteen per year during this- decade, eve: 


. disciplinary action was. intended _to stimulate and encourage 
staff as a whole, served in fact as a reminder‘ that censors had r 
. tenure and no ‘immunity of person. This reminder probably i 


` weaker censors £o adhere closely.to the seemingly safe policy o: 


g irresolution, except insofar as i greed; frieridship, or ue desire : to se 


overcame their fears.  . 

‘It would be mislesding, however to suggest that censors’ Hy 
‘-were always based on such motives. The recruitment of men for 1 
service was based primarily on educational qualifications, with - 


l ofa would-be civil servant ‘beginning at a very early’ age. The Con 


served as' “the content of his education,. and the method’ was É 
memorization. By-the time he entered the. service—especially 
through the examination process—he had necessarily become satu 
language of these works. At the very least, lie could réproduce p 


pa Analects of Confucius from memory, and it would appear impr: 


ES 


Nu 


s 


‘that the. ethical ideals’ of Confucianism could have, escaped 

^ Among ‘other things, the classics laid ' upon ministers the obliga: 
and resolutely to criticize the government. Men so indoctrinat 
^ pointed to an office of which the prescribed function was criticis: 
be supposed to have renounced. without qualms the ideals that 
" been bred into them. And. Ming censors did at times act vigor 
"principles. — ' 

) 9. -What did they m Evaluations ore censors’ “accomp! 
effectiveness can properly be made only on the, basis of their ac 


í y diig a given period; insofar as they are recorded i in -historical s 


e 


5 


g 


then; can be discovered from the decade 1424-1434, to take this 
again’? It is clear that relatively good government prevailed dur 
but one must i inquire about the extent to which the Proving goo 
was ‘attributable to the censors. ^" 
; The: policies of the Two Emperors whose’ reigns are cohside 
MS : í 


QW For. riumerous Saabs 868 Lin Yung, A History of the Preis and 
3n | China nee 1930), pp. 58-78. ES na 
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Tsung anc Hsüan dune" do not appear, to have been ‘instigated or notably 
altered by the censors. The historical records reveal that censors did, however, 
submit one hundred: sixty-nine proposals that seem on the whole to have been” 
sincere attempts to make implementation of the policies more successful: One | 
‘hundred ‘forty-three, or approximately four-fifths of them, were approved by ` 
the Emperors. It ‘appears reasonable, then, to assert that censors assisted 
and encouraged the Emperors to follow their desirable inclinations. Neverthe- 
Tsung, and they apparently made no attempt to alter the less desirable policies 
of the Emperors, which ineluded at least one—the i increasing employment of 
eunuchs in ‘positions of. trust and authority—that had clearly ominous implica- 
tions. Thus this period, undoubtedly because these Emperors were on the whole 
conscienticus and “constitutional” in the Confucian sense, does not show cen- 
sors at their legendary and dramatic best in fearlessly challenging the autocratic 
' and arbitrary powers of tvrannoüs rulers. But the fact. remains that many 
later Ming censors rose to such heights when: conditions prompted them to 
do 80.15 
Censors were also active in Poor to discipline. or remove unworthy officials 
and so to improve the quality of the pérsonnel charged with administering 
the Emperors’ ‘policies. How many. personà were punished by censors on their 
own autho-ity is not revealed by analysis of the records; but 18,814+ persons 
were denounced during these ten years in recorded impeachments by censors. 
Even disregarding two almost incredible mass impeachments that resulted i in: 
investigations, trials, or finings of 13,259 government employees, there - Were 
555+ individual denunciations, of which only 122 were ignored by the Emper- . 
ors. Forty-nine, or 8.8 per zent, of the persons denounced were promptly de- 
. moted, ‘dismissed, or disgraced: by the “Emperors, apparently without benefit . 
of trial or any further hearirg; 353+, or 63.6 per cent, were fined, reprimanded, 
—itüprisoned, or otherwise punished, sometimes summarily and sometimes. after 
investigations; nineteen, or 3.4 per cent, were subjected to further investiga- 
tions the results of^which do not appear in the records; and twelve, or 2.2 - 
per cent, were subjected ta trials the results of which are similarly not.indi-. - 
. cated. Thus, although the Emperors sometimes complained that the censors 
-were not diligent and just in making impeachments, they nevertheless took 
` positive action on approximately four-fifths of the censors’ denunciations. More- 
over, merit ratings by censors brought about the demotion of at least 2644 
other-civil and military officials. rd persons, pu were affected by the 
.8urveillanee of censors. . 
The &n& ysis reveals thee censors of this patted did accomplish much that ` 
seems to have been good. But. it also ‘suggests that they neglected other things . 
- hat they might, and perhaps should, have accomplished. The types of activi- . 
ties for which many cénsors were disciplined, together with those for which 
«tense generally were criticized, make it evident that the venality and petty 
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vanity of some censors must have reduced general confidence in the integrity of 


the censorial force, and thereby in the government service as a whole. The power 


. of censors to discipline certain categories of persons on their own authority 


may also have tended to stifle initiative by restraining such persons from action 
not clearly sanctioned by orders and regulations. 
^ Perhaps the most-significant effect of the Censorate’s work was an indirect 


one. Such an organization, specially devoted to. criticism and supporting a 


widespread net of surveillance, must have had considerable influence:of a 
cautionary nature. Emperors as well as officials and citizens probably were 


. not so concerned about what censors did as about what they could do, and 


such considerations may well have served as restraints in ways both detrimental i 
and beneficial. As was said at an earlier time: “The Censorate is like a sleeping 
tiger. Even if it does not bite men, men-still dread its tigerishness.’ Ka 


II. CENSORIAL CONTROL IN MODERN TIMES 


. The political organization of the Ming dynasty was taken over almost intact 


, 
-— 


by the Manchu eonquerors, who ruled China from 1644 to 1911. Changes 
were made as the years passed, and some of these changés significantly affected 
the control system. Yet the Censorate functioned i in essentially the same old 


ways, and the tradition was still strong.?? 


With the republican revolution of 1911, the old political institutions dis- i 
appeared; and for many years thereafter the state as an organism was in 
flux, unstable if not chaotic. À censorial institution finally reappeared as one 
of five theoretically independent organs at the top level of the. National 


.. Government as it was organized by the Kuomintang after 1927." The structure 


of this government'was based on a five-way separation of powers that had ., 
been advocated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the party and a prime mover 
in the earlier revolution. The major government organs were an Executive | 
Yüan; a Legislative Yüan, and a Judicial Yuan, as might have been expected. ` 
But on the same plane, as unique features of the Chinese system, were estab- 
lished an Examination Yüan, in charge of recruitment for the civil service and 
determination of qualifications for elective. offices, and a Control. Yüan, 


19 Y Gan-shih, Ch. 148, p. 8b. 
20 See Li Hsiung-fei, Les Censeurs sous la Dynastie Mandchoue (1616-1911) en Chine. 


- (Paris, 1936); Edgar Cha Tang, “The Censorial Institution in China, 1644-1911," in 


Harvard University Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Summaries of Theses ie 


_ 1988 (Cambridge, 1033), pp. 155-158; Hsieh Pao Chao, op. cit., pp. 87-98; William Fred-. 


erick Mayers, The Chinese Government, (Shanghai, 1897), pp. 23-24; H. 8. Brunnert and 
V. V. Hagelstrom, Present Day Political Organization of China, trans.‘by A. Beltchenko . 
and E. E. Moran (Shanghai, 1912), pp. 75-79; and Hans Wist, op. ct., pp. 36-45. : 

731 See Ch'ien Tuan-sheng, The Government and Politics of China (Cambridge, 1950), - 


pp. 262-277; Paul M. A. Linebarger, T'he China of Chiang K'ai-Shek; A Political Study 


(Boston, 1941), pp. 313-324; Wu Chih-fang, Chinese Government and Politics (Shanghai, . 
1984), pp. 211-217; W. Y. Tsao, The Constitutional Structure of Modern China (Mel-- 
bourne, 1047), pp. 188-203; Siu Qui, Le Pousoir de Controle en Chine (Nancy, 1937); and 


Richard L. Walker, op. cit. (above, n. 1), pp. ile 
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described as the highest supervisory organ of the state. This development 
reflected Dr. Sun’s contention that the examinatory‘and censorial powers were 
worthwhile elements of the tzaditional monarchical system and that they had 
been essentially independent of the executive, legislative, and judicial powers © 
exercised by the emperors. S 
Formally established in 1931, the ‘Control Yiian was granted the specific 
powers of impeachment and auditing. I$ was allowed no influence over the 
action taken on its impeachments, but in practice it frequently publicized 
them vigorously so as to discredit its victims at least in part. During the 
Japanese war, it was granted special additional powers to circumvent the 
somewhat cumbersome and time-consuming procedure required in impeach- 
ments. If an official was remiss to such an extent that prompt disciplinary 
action was desirable, the Ytan was permitted to send a teport of censure to 
his immediate superior requesting such action. Also, it was permitted to send ` 
proposals or "recommendations to government agencies when there was need 
for positive administrative measures not undertaken by the agencies on their . 
own initiative. The Yüan, however, could not enforce either reports of censure 
or proposals. : i 
From the beginning of its operations through August, 1946, members of the 
Control Yüan impeached 2,175 officials. From July, 1937, through December, 
1947,.in addition, they oered 2,126 officials and submitted 1,197 proposals. 
During the same period they accepted 48,256 petitions from. the people.” 
Available data do not indicate the realistic consequences of all these activities. . 
Their effectiveness, however, has undoubtedly been moderated by the political 
interests of the Kuomintang, which has always had separate party organs for 
ideological control. Still operative with the National Government on Formosa, 
the Control Yüan has consistently struggled to expand its authority, particu- > 
larly hoping to gain jurisdiction over the disciplinary organs that consider 
~—its impeachments. It seems td have:tried to strike a comfortable balance 
between popular demand ard political expediency, but more than a few high- 
ranking personages of the government have at. least been annoyed by its 
impeachments.® : 
Although the Control Yüan of the National Government is directly pelea 
through the ‘political philosophy of Dr. Sun, to the ancient censorial tradition 
in China, this is not the case with the control system of the Central People’s 
Government of the People's Republic of China that is now functioning at 
Peking in accordance with an organs law promulgated on September 27, 


z Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, the Three Principles of the People; trans. by Frank W. 
Price (Shanghai, 1929), pp. 366-358. : 

33 Ch'ien Tuan-sheng, op. cit; p. 269. I 

4 China Handbook 1950 (New York, 1950), p.,163. ` : 

*! See Chen Chih-mai, "Impeachments of the Control Ydan; A Preliminary Survey," 
$ vd Social and Political Science Review, Vol. 19, No. 8, pp. 331-366 (Oct., 1935); No. 

4, pp- 515—542 (Jan., 1936); and Siu Qui, op. cit., p. 88. For some more recent E 

ments, see Netw Perk Times, Feb. 14, 1950, p. 17, and Jan. 15, 1961, p..3. 
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1949.5 In general, five-power government—or, apparently; any system of 
government based on distinctively Chinese principles—has been rejected by 
-the Chinese Communists in favor of a “democratic centralism" patterned 
after the example of Soviet Russia. 

The new government was set up by a Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference, which was to wield supreme governmental powers pending the 
election of an All-China People’s Congress. The Conference elected a, Central 


People's Govérnment Council and vested in it, under the chairmanship of 


Mao Tse-tung, the. power of exercising state authority: This Council in turn , 


organized the major subordinate agencies prescribed by the organic law: a 
State Administration Council as a supreme executive organ,-a People’s Revolu- 


tionary Military Council as a supreme military command, a Supreme People’s l 


Court, and a People’s Procurator.General's Office in charge of a state-wide’ 


hierarchy of public prosecutors.” 


Administrative control practices in this government are of, course, over- 


» shadowed in general political significance by the techniques of ideological 
control, in part extra-governmental and in part intra-governmental, utilized 
by the Communist Party. However, this ideological control—like the “party 
tutelage" exercised by the Kuomintang, the effects of which have been felt 
throughout the government—has little in common with the Chinese censorial 
tradition. More suggestive of the tradition is the system of control through 
disciplinary surveillance functioning within the governmental structure itself. 

'This System is embodied in a Committee of People's Supervision that has 
been set up under the immediate jurisdiction of the State Administration 
‘Council. The organic law states that this Committee, which is clearly patterned 


= A translation of the organic law appears in Ch’ien Tuan-sheng, op. cit., pp. 477-481. 
The original Chinese text occurs im 1950 Jen-min shou-ts'e [1950 nee Handbook} 
(Shanghai, 1950), sec. 4, pp. 28-31. 


37 Any procuratorial system, of course, is to some extent suggestive of the traditional i 


Chinese censorial system, since censors exercised the authority of public prosecutors. — 


However, the new system lacks the chatacteristic core of the censorial concept, which is 


disciplinary surveillance over government personnel. Specifically, the new Chinese pro- - 


curatorial system is directly adapted from that of Soviet Russia. Cf. Ch’en Ch’i-yu, Hsin 
Chung-kuo chien-ch’a chih-tu kattun [A summary of the New China Procuratorial System] 
(Peking, 1950), and Julian Towster, Political Power in the U.S.S.R., 1917-1947 (New 
York, 1948), pp. 305—310. Procurators have a long history in Russia, although the modern 
Soviet system seems markedly different from the original imperial one. The original, in 
fact, may have had far more in common with the traditional Chinese Censorate than. does 


the Soviet system. As the office was-set up by Peter the Great in the early eighteenth cen- - l 


, tury, the original Procurator General was in charge of a hierarchy of public accusers or 
“fiscala,” who were charged with investigating and denouncing persons employed in the 
publie service. Considering that Chinese censors were traditionally designated ‘‘the ears 

and eyes of the emperor," it is of especial interest that Peter referred to the Procurator 


General as “the all-seeing eye of the ozar.” Cf. Maxime Kovalevaky, Russian Political In- 


stitutions (Chicago, 1902), pp. 109 ff., and V. O. Kluchevsky, A History of Russia, trans. by 
C. J. Hogarth, Vol: 4 (London, 1926), pp. 170-173, 183-187. However, the possibility that 


this old control system of imperial Russia had indirect connections, through France or - 


Sweden, with the Chinese censorial system cannot be explored here. 
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after a Rus&ian prototype,” is responsible for “the supervision of the execution ` 
of duties by government institutions and government funetionaries.?? Within 
a few months after its creation, the committee had a chairman, two vice 
chairmen, fifteen members, and a secretariat of two,men.® Moreover, the estab- ' 
lishment cf similar organs at lower levels of government proceeded rapidly. 

By December, 1950, Comnittees of People's Supervision had been organized 
in six large administrative areas, each comprising several provinces, and in 
twenty-nine provinces anc municipalities; and the central Committee had 
deputized more than two hundred “supervisory correspondents” in various 
agencies of the central government.*! 

The term “supervision” that occurs in the designation of this Committee 
is in Chinese chten-ch’a, literally meaning “to oversee and investigate." It is 
the same term that appears as “control” in the designation “Control Yüan"? 
and as “investigating” in the traditional designation ‘Investigating Censor.” 
More than & terminological similarity is involved, however. In its first Report, 
covering activities through May, 1950, the central Committee stated that it 
had received one hundred forty-two charges for consideration: fifty-eight 
brought to its attention by “the masses,” thirty-six reported by various organs 
and organizations, seventean reported by provinces, seven referred to it by 
the Central People's Government or the State Administration Council, and 
twenty-four initiated by the Committee itself, partly on the basis of newspaper 
accounts. Neglect of duty and violations of law were the most frequent charges. 
Many cases were transferred to the lower-echelon committees and to other 
military and legal agencies over which the State Administration Council had 
no jurisdiction. Only fifty-six cases were retained. and dealt with by the 
Committee in Peking, and seventy per cent of those had been terminated at 
the time the Report was made. The Report also spoke of the Committee’s 
intention to develop inspection practices. In historical context, the Report 


33 Yn the final paragraph of its first official Report, the Committee of People's Super- 
vision announced that it saw che need to study further the theory and practice of the 
supervisory system of the Soviet Union. See Hsin-hua ytish-pao [New China Monthly], 
Vol. 2, pp. 994-995 (Sept., 195C). The prototype indicated is the Soviet Union's Ministry 
‘of State Control, which is expected “to esteblish strictest control over accounting and 
expenditure of state funds and material values, and over execution of governmental de- 
cisions.” (Julian Towster, op. ci., p. 173). ' 

28 Art. 18; Chien Tuan-sherg, op. cit., p. 480. 

30 1950 J'en-min shou-ts’e, se2. ping, p. 3. 

2 Survey of China Mainland Press (Hong Kong, American Consulate General), No. 
33, p. 5 (Dec., 19, 1950). s 

a Actually, the Committee of People's Puperimens is s the direct descendent of a B0- 
called “Control Yüan," identical in designation to that of the National Government, that 
existed under the North Ching People’s Government, the immediate predecessor of the 
Peking government. One of the first tasks.of the new Committee was to take over pending 
cases from this North China People’s Control Yüan. See the Committee's Report in 
Hsin-yua hüch-pao, loc. cii. 

% A subsequent Report covering the months of September, October, and November, 
1950, is briefly summarized in translation in Survey of China Mainland Press, No. 33, p. 5 
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has a not unfamiliar ring, even though such specific terms as “impeachment” 
‘do not appear. 
How the charges discussed in the Report were dealt with is not "wholly clear. ' 


' The Report speaks of small investigatory units that were sent out to act on 


we 


. procuratorial services. 


complaints in conjunction with the officials directly concerned. It also states 
that these units, after clarifying responsibility for derelictions and. errors, 
imposed ‘‘disciplinary action or notoriety”. on-the guilty. persons. That thé 
Committee does have some sanctions is further indicated, in a later newspaper 
announcement that'it had rescinded a previous order to “punish” certain 
railroad officials charged with responsibility for serious accidents. The ‘‘punish- 
ments" that were rescinded included “criticism,” “penalty,” “warning,” 


“demerit,” and “major demerit.’ Whether these represent the full extent of ^ 


the Committee’s disciplinary powers is not indicated. 

Like the Control Yiian of the National Government, the new and still 
imperfectly defined ‘Committees of People’s Supervision constitute a control 
system that differs markedly from the traditional one. Moreover, the two 
modern ‘systems differ from one another. With regard to structural organiza- 
tion, whereas the old Censorate had a semi-autonomous status in the top level 
of the gevernment, independent of the central administration, and the Control 
Yüan theoretically perpetuates this relationship, the new Committee at Peking 
is distinctly subordinate to the central administration. In fact, it is only one 
of several committees, commissions, and ministries grouped under the State 


Administration Council. In comparison with the traditional system and with” 


the five-power system of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the new organizational alignment 


-has clearly‘ restricted the prestige, the scope, and the: independence of the 
" disciplinary-surveillance institution. 


With regard to techniques and powers, the new Committees and the Control 


Yüan of the Nationalists both differ from the,old gystem in that they lack the : 


traditional censorial emphasis on judicis] matters—now relegated entirely to 
the domain of the judicial and procuratorial Bence. The modern counterpart 


~ of the old censor can no longer be considered a “judge at large." His participa- 


tion in the formulation and execution of government policies has also been 
severely curtailed; the modern control agencies do not have a voice in the 


top-level "deliberation of important matters, nor do their members appear 


actively to direct governmental projects ofany sort. And-even in the field of 
disciplinary surveillance itself, there has been a notable change. Thanks to 
its theoretical independence, the Control Yüan at least surveys the traditional, 
unlimited field of jurisdiction, but the new Committee at Peking presumably 
has jurisdiction only over administrative personnel subject to the State 


Administration Council, and not over personnel of the military, judicial, or ` 


$ 


(Dec., 19, 1950). A full translation of a five-month Report by the Committee of People's 


Supervision of the Central-South administrative area appears in Current Background’ 


(Hong Kong, American Consulate General), No. 39, pp. 43-47 (Deo. 9, 1950). 
% Surrey of China Mainland Press, No. 33, pp. 5-6 (Dec. 19, 1950.) 
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A most significant feature òf both ederi systems is the decline in impor- 
tance of the individual censor, who was the unit of -action in the traditional 
system. Although the individual member may initiate proceedings in the 
Nationalist Control Yüan, official action is t&ken only by the Yüan as a whole, 
through committees. And the individual seéms to have become even more 
submerged, in subcommitfees and “investigatory units” under the Peking 
system. 

The problem of motivation points up what are Wiobably the sos profound 
differences among the threas systems under consideration. The effectiveness of 
any control institution depends upon the extent to which fear, greed, and vanity . 
among its members are ottweighed by a strong ideological motivation. This 
positive motivation was provided in the traditional system by the highly moral 
Confucian creed, together with the censorial heritage itself. Under Kuomintang 
tutelage there has been a partial adherence to the old morality and a partial as- 
similation of new, western concepts of morality. In Peking, zealous indoctrina- 
tion in Marxism, Leninism, and Maoism, mixed with widespread enthusiasm 
for the vision of a New China, has created an entirely new ideological climate. 

Though it provides for a type of disciplinary surveillance with some features 
“ roughly comparable to tha; of the traditional censorial system, the new control 
system in Communist China seems to lack any provision for remonstrance 
. about the formulation of government policy. This function was a generally 

prescribed one, and the most dramatic &ctivity, of the old censors. One wonders 
if the policy-criticism trad.tion may be considered latent at all under the new 
regime, and if so, when ani how it might reémerge. 

At present, it is most unlikely that members of the new control organs” 
might, through the influence of the native cengorial tradition, arrogate to them- 
selves the right to criticize the policies and persons of China’s new rulers. The 
subordination of the organs of disciplinary surveillance to the central adminis- 
tration will militate against such an occurrence, as-will the relative impotence 
of the ‘individual in the system. The workings. of “democratic centralism” 
and the'ideological setting will probably leave no channel for it. However, as 
long as the Chinese are eble to study their own history, the temptation to 

- consider themselves the successors of the old Cengorate may conceivably exist 

among the new control cflicials. Undoubtedly alert to the danger of tradi- 
tionalistie reaction in general, the Chinese Communists must also be aware 
that the system they have created could in this way turn upon them in time 
of crisis. It is therefore hardly to be expected that they will hold up heroic 
censors of old as objects cf emulation, or in any way encourage development 
toward the criticism of policy formulation by the control organs. After all, 
as the Chinese say, one does not deliberately give wings to a tiger. 


RESEARCH AND METHODOLOGY 


STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE AND THE PUBLICATION 
OF STATISTICS* 


“STUART A. RICE AND JOSEPH W. KAPPEL 
`U. 8. Bureau of the Budget 
The importance to an enemy’s intelligence services of information regarding 
such targets vital to the United States as important installations, plant loca- 


` tions and shipping routes is generally recognized. Although the methods for 


withholding such information from the enemy are not foolproof, they are at 
least: clear and unclouded by conflicting values. What is not so generally recog- 
nized is the importance, in connection with an enemy’s plans for the destruc- 
tion of targets, of detailed economic data. One of the few writers in this field 
expresses it this way: 

The targets which you are after constitute, in essence, the vulnerable areas of the 
enemy’s way of making war and maintaining a functioning society; and these most vulner- 


able areas cannot be picked out from the least (or less) vulnerable areas until a great deal 
is known about the enemy's entire way of life and his entire way of making war. . . . Before 


. the planes went off on their first mission of systematic destruction, the planners for the 


bombardment of Germany had to know a very great deal about the airframe, aircraft- 
engine and aircraft-component production, the production of ball bearings, of synthetic 
rubber, and of oil. Moreover, before they decided that these sectors of the economy were 
the ones whose destruction would give them the most significant, rapid and permanent 
weakening of German war-making capacity, they had to know a very great deal about 
other sectors.! i 


The usefulness of statistical information is more apparent i the EM of 
economie and psychological warfare than is its relevance to military targets. 


M 


For instance, it can be presumed that when the enemy plans to cut off or im- - 


pair. our sources of supply of strategic and critical materials, he will first assem- 
ble such data as our production and consumption statistics, stockpile informa- 
tion, and foreign trade statistics. To confuse and frighten our citizens and 
allies, in the waging of psychological warfare, the foregoing types of informa- 
tion are equally important to him. Here, the emphasis is likely to be upon 
information regarding bottlenecks and production failures. In addition, the 
intelligence agent will find statistics on the public’s attitudes and opinions 
highly useful. 

Thus, enemy intelligence bases its operational plans to a great extent upon 


information about the United States’ economy, and much of the information . 


published about our economy consists of statistics issued by government agen- 
cies, or derivations from these statistics. There is need, then, in a period of 
international crisis, to maintain a surveillance of the publication of statistical 


* The authors express appreciation for assistance received in the preparation of this 
‘article from numerous governmental and nongovernmental experts in ‘strategic intelli- 


gence, statistics, economics, and political science. 
1 Sherman Kent, Strategic Intelligence (Princeton, 1949), pp. 18-19 
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information by agencies of the government in order to prevent the disclosure 
of that information which might be most essential to an enemy’s intelligence 
effort, and therefore harmful to the security of the United States. 

During World War II, this responsibility was assigned to the Bureau of the 
Budget by Executive Order 9103, signed by President Roosevelt on March 18, 
1942, in view of the Bureau’s responsibility through its Division of Statistical 


Standards for the development, improvement, and coordination of federal 


statistical services. In November, 1950, President Truman directed the Bureau 
of the Budget to resume its surveillance of the publication of statistical infor- 
mation, a task which had been dropped immediately after V-J day. In reassign- 
ing this responsibility, President Truman, as did President Roosevelt before 
him, pointed out the extent to which our economy and society depend upon full 
and free publication of information, and urged that full consideration be given 
to the public’s need for information whenever any curtailment should be 
contemplated. 

When President Roosevelt signed Executive Order 9103 in March, 1942, 


_ we had already been at war for over three months. In many respects the 


situation made momentous decisicns easy to make, when the alternatives were 
victory or disaster. An Office of Censorship began its operations on almost the 
very day of Pearl Harbor, and the Office of Facts and Figures, later to become - 
the Office of War Information, was organized soon after that. When the 
Bureau of the Budget received its assignment some time later, there was a 
framework into which its new function readily fitted: The Office of Censorship 


- exercised authority over public and private communication, especially that 


flowing into and out of the United States; the Office of War Information, among . 
its other duties, applied security standards to government top-level announce- 
ments and publications; and the Bureau of the Budget kept a close watch 
over statistica] publications. Other nations, notably Great Britain, had already 


` instituted far-reaching restrictions over the publication of statistics, and we 


X 


-were able to obtain advice and assistance from them, as well as to coordinate 


our own actions with theirs. 

Furthermore, before the Execuzive Order was signed, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Office of Facts and Figures had listed the types of information 
to be restricted. It was, therefore, possible for the Bureau to issue, two days 
before the actual signing of the Order, a directive to all federal agencies out- . 
lining the needed restrictions. At tha same time it was assumed by all concerned 
that the restrictions would in large measure end (as they did) the moment that 
victory was achieved. 

Today the situation is very differant in a number of respects, and each differ- , 
ence raises thorny problems: 

(1) We are not engaged in a “shcoting” war with the regime that most of us 
consider to be the menace to our security, namely, the Soviet Union. Should we 
impose drastic restrictions upon the publication of statistics on the premise that 
we will be engaged in such a. war in the near future? What will happen to our 
statistical system if this “twilight” period lasts for five, ten, or twenty years? 


€ 
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(2) There is today no Office of Censorship, and patently the publie is not 
prepared to support censorship. How effective can restrictions upon publica- 
tion by federal agencies be when there is no control over international com- 
. munieations, and when possible future enemies can send information through 

: diplomatic pouches? . 

(3) There is today no Office of War Information, nor does.it appear likely 
that there will be one in the near future. The Bureau of the Budget can prevent 
routine publication of statistics by a federal agency, and statistical agencies 
can and do impose restrictions on their own initiative. But what if legislative - 
or policy-making officials inadvertently make public facts and figures that have . 
been withheld from more routine forms of publication? 

(4) Most other friendly nations have not begun a program of restrictions on 


the publication of statistics. This problem is especially acute in respect to for- l 


eign trade data. The United States has been restricting certain data on exports 
for over two years, while-some countries to whom we have been exporting con- . 
_ tinue the public release of certain import information on the very items which 
we have placed on a restricted list. 
(B) The government and the nation are more aware of the needs for security _ 
safeguards than at the beginning of "World War II and, therefore, insist upon 
. more rigorous eontrol of "classified" material. These safeguards have been 
made uniform on a government-wide basis by meafs of a recent executive order . 
which sets forth minimum standards for the classification, transmission and 
handling of information of a "security" nature. This facilitates conformance 
with the imposition of restrictions. However, classified material of the. higher 
categories requires such protective devices aa safes and special facilities for the 
transmission of documents. Some agencies produce data which go through the 


.. hands of many clerks and ‘analysts. To “classify” these data would entail- 


security clearances for these clerks and analysts. That is to say, formalizing 
the handling and transmission of some types of classified material may involve 
expense and delay. 
(6) Our economy was under strict control dur World War II and, con- 
sequently, the responsibilities for making decisions upon production, distribu- 
. tion, capital investments, wage rates, etc., for which statistics would normally . 
be needed by leaders in industry, farming: and labor, were taken out of their 
` hands to a considerable extent. That i is, the needs of the-public for statistics 
were reduced. Present controls affect & much smaller segment of the economy, 
and the public needs for statistics are correspondingly greater than during the 
war. 
Largely as & result of these factors, decisions have been deferred upon the 
general categories of information which should be withheld under present 
. Circumstances. ` 


2 This is true as an overall ‘statement of the need for statistics in our economy. However, 

it should be pointed out that whenever possible under a system of restrictions upon pub- 

3 lication, "qualified" users (and this category includes users outside the government), 
` may be granted access [59 classified information. 
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'These points of difference bobo 1 the situation re nie that of March; 
1942, may be summarized by. saying that there are’ wider needs for published 
statistics today than there were under the war conditions of 1942, and that in 


the absence of the whole complex of wartime controls on release of information . . 


it is now more difficult to conceal statistics. The conclusion which the Bureau 
of the Budget has drawn from this analysis is that restrictions upon the publica- | 


` tion of statistical information must be imposed cautiously,'and only after care- 


ful study. To this end, the procedure employed in determining restrictions to 
be imposed differs somewhat from that used during the war years. 

'The general categories in the 1942 list provided the framework within which 
the Bureau of the Budget carried out its responsibility for maintaining a sur- 
veillance of the publication of statistical information. Specifie problems which 
arose after the list was promulgated were in large measure questions of inter- 
pretation. 

Early in 1942, the Bureau called cite representatives of agencies re- 
sponsible for protecting the security of the United States and agencies primarily 
concerned with the collection and analysis of statistical information. They 
were asked to advise the Bureau on specific restrictions which were necessary 
in the interest of the national security. From the very beginning, it was clear 
that agreements on restrictions would be very difficult to obtain from such & 
group. The security-minded representatives, aware- of the importance to. 
strategic intelligence of almost all types of economic data, favored drastic 
limitations; the representatives of statistical agencies, mindful of the great 
reliance of the American public upon full and accurate statistical information, 
were appalled at the thought of any restrictions upon statistical publication.. 
After a vain attempt to rezoncile these antithetical viewpoints, the Bureau, 
turned for assistance to the Security Advisory Board, a body which the Bureau 
helped to establish and which repressnted the agencies responsible for protect- 


~- ing the national security. 


Whenever a specific problem.arose concerning publication of statistics which 
was not amenable to prompt interpretation in accordance with the published 
list of restrictions, the Bureau of the Budget sought guidance from the Security 
Advisory Board or its member agenc:es. These were the Office of Naval, Intelli-. 
gence, Army Intelligence, th» Depariment of Justice, the Office of Censorship 
and the Office of War Information. At the same time, the Bureau continued to 
seek the advice and expert knowledge af the statistical agencies in order to 


' be sure that it had an adequate understanding of the statistical interrelation- 
‘ships of any given series and that public interests in statistiog were taken into 
‘account before a decision was reached. 


- Today a basic list of items for which information should: be restricted has not 


' yet been, and perliaps should not yes be, formulated, for reasons which have. 


been enumerated above. These reasons are predicated on the essential differ- 
ence between the politico-mititary situation in 1942 and the situation today. 
In 1942, we were waging all-out war. Today, we are building such strength 
as will-enable us to win any war that is forced upon us; but our primary object 


` 
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ig to prevent war. We hope to convince possible enemies that our strength is such 
that they cannot hope to win a war against us. Hence, it has been argued that 


we should disseminate as widely as possible information about our defense 


production effort. 

There are, however, at icit two flaws in this eunen In iie first place, 
full publication of our armed strength would cancel out our advantage, in the 
event of attack upon us, from the elements of surprise in our retaliation. For 
example, the value to the enemy: of information about our stockpile of atom 


bombs becomes obvious if we ask how valuable it would be to us if we knew the , 


` size of the Soviet stockpile of the same weapons. We are confident that our sup- 
ply of these bombs is larger than that of Soviet Russia, but does this mean that 
we should publish statistics telling the world exactly or approximately how 
many we possess? Such information would be of extreme importance to the 
Soviet intelligence organization, and would be invaluable in helping the USSR 
plan military operations. Similarly, information about our new weapons and 
their characteristics would enable the Soviet military to plan counterweapons 
or to perfect methods of defense. 
> Secondly, we have not yet, as of recent date, been in a position of over- 

whelming strength. There have been definite weaknesses in our supplies of 
strategic and critical materials, and we have not yet built up our Army, Navy, 
Air Force and industrial facilities to the strength that we. feel necessary for 
our defense. From this point of view, it would appear that we should not make 
available to the enemy information which would indicate the weak spots in 
our defense effort, or indications of our plans and methods for correcting these 
weaknesses, 

In World War IT, the American war ‘agencies strove to maintain a vigilant, 


surveillance of the routine publication of information regarding the nation’s ` 


war production and strategic plans and operations, and at the same time to 
give the widest possible distribution to spot announcements illustrative of our 
growing strength. Such psychological devices were designed to influence the 
people of enemy and neutral countries and occupied areas. The same overall 
policy would appear to be advisable today, were it not that the difficulties of 
concealment under present: circumstances, together with tlie needs of our 


people for information, prevent so be a general solution to the problem -of 


security. 
* * * 


The uses siti enemy intelligence can make of economic and strategic in- 


formation in a time of war or in a time of planning for armed attack upon us. 


may, be summarized under three headings: statistics may provide target in- 
formation, clues to military strategy, and guides to the waging of economie and 
psychological warfare. 

A target is disclosed to a hostile or ‘unfriendly power by information concern- 
ing the location or character of a military or naval installation or unit, a plant 
or facility for war production,.a land or water movement, or a route over which 
troops, strategic materials or products are moved. “Target” is used in a broad 


s 
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sense, to include objects ‘of potential sabotage as well as of shit Anes boiie 


or submarine action. Statistics on importa and exports may reveal the sailing | 
of a ship and the location of ocean trade routes. Construction and transporta- 


tion statistics might indicate plans for the erection of a munitions plant or the 


transport of strategic materials by rail or highway. , 
Clues to military strategy may: be disclosed, by statistical data of seeming 
innocence. For example, statistics which indicated an exceptional increase in 


‘the production of certain types or weights of men’s gloves or underwear might 


provide a “tip-off” to an impending military expedition to the arctic or the , 
tropics, as the case might be. Domestic commodity shipments to certain ports 


' . might disclose prospective embarkations and‘ their destinations. Statistical 


series on national income, broken down into major components, may furnish 


` clues as to the size of the armed forces. Data on industrial employment or 


payrolls are almost as useful to the enemy’s economic analysts as are the cor- 
responding industry figures on production. 

The directors of economic and psychological warfare may utilize almost any 
item of information concerning the economic and social system of the nation 
toward which their plans are directed. Their objects are to build up rounded 
and comprehensive pictures of the economy and the social psychology of a na- 
tion; to determine its elements of strength and weakness; to forecast. general 
economic, social and political trends; and, in the light of these, to develop 


‘specifications. for military, economie, political or psychological attack. Their 


further object is to forecast the possibilities of defensive or aggressive action 
by the nation whose social and economic vitality is thus examined. 

Unless in any segment of the economy free enterprise is completely replaced 
by government directives—and this situation rarely exists outside of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites today—a continued public supply of statistical data 
is important. Hence, all contemplated actions which would restrict the publica- 


- tion of statistical information must balance off the, disadvantages of these 


` actions to individual citizens and to the nation against the advantages to hos- 


tile or unfriendly powers of continued access to the same information. 
A point which deserves comment is the frequently advanced contention that 


the United States publishes such an enormous amount of statistical data, and 


has done so for so many years, that it is actually impossible adequately to 
conceal the basic facts about our economic and military strength. It is alleged 
that a skilled economist or statistician, having at hand our voluminous statis- 
tical publications for-the past years, can make accurate estimates of the present 


‘situation in regard to almost any segment of our economy. The conclusion 


derived from this is that restrictions on publication will deprive the public of 
the statistical information it needs, while enemy intelligence will continué to be 
well informed. 

This point of view is essentially the ‘counsel of defeat. A skilled statistician 
can arrive at amazingly accurate estimates based upon seemingly innocuous 
information; but how long does it take him to find this “innocuous” informa- 
tion, how much effort and time must he-expend in order to arrive at his estimate, 
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l aad how can he tell whether the estimate is accurate get published data ` 
to use as a baseline? In' maintaining surveillance of the publication of statistics, ' 
wé think it axiomatic that, while it is not always possible completely to restrict 
. access to information, enemy access can be made more difficult. To create such. - 
“an obstacle is in the national interest. There are limits upon the, possibilities 
of espionage, and enemy efforts expended in: one penetration of our security 
defenses cannot simultaneously be expended in another. 

Thus there are atleast three possible advantages to be gained by restricting 
enemy access to information. More effort and time must be expended in obtain-- - 
ing the data, some data will not be obtained at all, and those data which are . 
ferreted out. will in many cases be obtained so late as to be practically useless.- 
In addition, as more parts of an enemy intelligence organization are compelled ` 
to switch from “overt” to “covert’’ operations, its personnel runs & rester i 
- risk of détection and apprehension. 

When the time gap between the date of butication of the latest statistics 
and the date of their use is small, the data can be brought: up-to-date by an 


expert analyst with & good degree of accuracy. But as this gap.in time increases, x. 


the margin of error increases. Thus in 1938 the Japanese government began . 
‘systematically to restrict the publication of statistical information. Four years : 
later, experts in Washington were compelled to admit almost complete failure 
in their efforts to estimate Japanese production and other economic data. 
- If a program of concealment of carefully selected items is to be initiated, it - 
should, ideally, be begun in advance of the most critical period of a national 
. emergency. For the United States at present; such action is something of a , 
' gamble since there is'no way of knowing whether the situation of today will l 


. "become more serious or not. If it does not become more serious, we will have 


` imposed unnecessary restrictions upon the full and free flow of statistical in- 
` formation. If the situation does become more serious, we will have acted wisely- 
on the whole, in restricting the enemy’s access to our, most important economie 
information. The Bureau of the Budget up to the present time has.striven to 
walk the middle road by restricting only the most obviously important data. 
How, then, do we détermine which data are to be concealed? The one broad 
.guiding principle ünder which our: polity i -is formulated is that.we should seek 
to prevent publication of information having & value to enemy intelligence 
which outweighs its importance to the American publie. This kind of informa- 
tion was spelled out during World War II and included such general categories 
as statistics of aircraft, ordnance and the size, composition or movement of the 
armed forces. 
: Our instructions to the federal statistical agencies in 1942 were that i . 
tion of production schedules, progress reports, and other statisties which would 
' reveal the current or prospective situation concerning these and other items on 
the list, should be restricted. The data, withheld would have been of value to an 
enemy’s intelligence because they provided target information or clues to such 
information, gave direct’ or indirect indications of military strategy; and-in 
many cases provided guides to the waging of economic warfare. 
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To be more specific, let us see how information in one important category— 


our exports and imports—combined with information about another class of 
.data—our shortages of strategic and critical. materials—could be used by 
enemy agents. Knowing that.the United States is suffering from a shortage of 
rubber and tin, adding to this knowledge data on our imports and on the sources 
of these commodities, what can an enemy's intelligence agency. do to prevent 
ihe United States from overcoming this shortage? The following néws article 
from the Washington Star of REUNY, 21, 1951, makes the answer ‘painfully , 
clear: 

Leading British newspapers, indies the London Times and Manchester Guardian 
have recently called attention to the lawlessness which has swept across the rubber and 
tin producing areas in Africa and Asia. One of the worst spots is Nigeria. 

A Nigerian newspaper, the West African Pilot, published at Lagos, says that the 
“Rivers Province,” where the detrital deposits are rich with casiterite (tin), are under a 
‘virtual reign of terror. Watchmen on large properties are being slain regularly and many 
districts have been practically cut off. One of the most alarming developments has been 
the Communist infiltration into the effeke, or Egho, secret society, one of the strongest in 
that part of Africa. It was formerly concentrated largely on the coast and was a stabilizing 
influence, but today, suddenly well-financed, it is Teaching far into the back country and 
protecting bandits from the police. 

In Brazil the destruction of rubber plantations began in August and has been continu- 
ing. One newspaper reports that the Caiapos Indians are on the warpath against all Ameri- 

' ean and Allied properties.in the distant Amazon country and especially on the rich banks 
of the Xingu River. These activities have been connected with the invasion of the district 
by small groups of free-spending Commnts; Destruction around Belem, one of the best 
sources, has been heavy. 

The Bangkok Post reports that diat the early part of December Communist bands 
were operating in the nearby Malay peninsula on such a scale that the government there ' 
had stated that it was spending half its revenues on keeping a force of 20,000 men in the 
field against the outlaws: Yet Malaysia is the source of about half of the world’s rubber 
today. Part of its sales last year had to be from old stocks. One of the heaviest buyers waa: 
Russia. 3 , 


. During the ident period, the Bitat of the Budget has TM action in 
respect to only two of the items listed for restrictions during World War II, 
and a third will be reactivated in the near future. Certain export information, 
which would reveal the composition, amounts and destinations of our ship- 
ments under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program is being restricted, and 

` figures which would reveal. the status of our armed forces strength have ‘been 
eliminated from various government publications. A policy statement on the 
publication of individual defense contract awards and itemized procurement 

information is at this date being prepared. In other words, the list used. as a 

‘framework in 1942 is not uniformly applicable today and must be Drongur up 
to date if it is to meet the needs of the present situation. 

The actions enumerated above have been taken upon the advice of the ont: 
‘mittee on Statistical Security, an interdepartmental advisory group which the 
Bureau of the Budget has organized to'assist in developing plans and procedures 
for the surveillance of statistical publication. The committee is, composed of 
l representatives of those agencies deemed to have the greatest responsibilities 
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^ for the national security, with'a staff member of the Bureau of the Budget pre- 
siding. Those with preconceived ideas of the attitudes of the “military” and of 
"gecurity-minded" personnel might expect that such a group would advocate 
immediate and’ drastic curtailment of Statistical publications. However, the ~ 
‘Committee has been remarkably sympathetic to continuing the publication 
of as full an amount of information as possible. The best proof of this is to 
be found in the limited actions, outlined above, so far taken upon this group "8 
recommendations. : 
. The methods used by the Bureau of the Budget in reaching & desain on 
problems in the field of statistical publication can best be illustrated by a 
description of the procedure which was followed when a particular type of in- 
formation was under discussion for possible restrictions. 
Soon after the President’s directive to the Bureau of the Budget ind been 
issued, the Bureau was asked for advice in regard to publication of import 
statistics. From the standpoint of the national security, there were good rea- 


` > gons for restricting such information: import statistics reveal our sources of 


critical and strategic materials with the possible result that these sources could 

` be impaired, as shown by the foregoing extract from the Washington Star; in- 

_ereased imports of certain materials with well-defined uses would reveal in- 
creased production of the end-products and might conceivably indicate strate- 

' gic planning. However, before a decision could be made to restrict publication 

. o this information, certain questions had to be tesolved. Should all import 

‘statistics be restricted, or only statistics for a limited number of commodities? 

If a limited number, which commodities? Once a list of commodities should be 

tentatively selected, what difficulties would arise in implementing s a epon to 

restrict import data for them? 
The answer to the first question was easy; there was no doubt that the Te- 
strictions, if imposed, should fall on as small a group of commodities as possible, 


To answer the next question—which commodities?—the Committee on ^ 


` Statistical Security asked the Bureaù of the Budget to convene a working group ` 
of specialists in ‘the field of foreign trade. This group, representing major statis- 
tical and security agencies with. interests in foreign trade, held several lengthy 
: meetings and subsequently submitted a list of thirty commodities, out of the 
many thousands imported by the United States, for which statistics might 
'advantageously be restricted. In order to select this list, the working group 
bad developed, among others, the following criteria: . P i 
a. The commodity i is of critical or strategic importance to the United States'. defense 
effort; 
‘b. Fhe United States is wholly or in large part E upon imports of the com- 
modity; . : 
c. The nnd is ififienily bd sodkytisd: 
d. There are no satisfactory substitutes for the commodity. 


All of the thirty commodities submitted by the working group met at least these 
four criteria. = 
There would Seem to. be little doubt about the desirability of f restricting i in- * 
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, formation regarding imports of such a list of commodities, but there was still 


the third question to answer: What difficulties might there be in restricting 
this information? Briefly, the answer to this question was that the restrictions 
on import statistics would accomplish little, or nothing, if data on production, 
consumption, etc., continued to be published. Were we prepared to extend. the 
restrictions to cover these data too?. The answer to this question has not yet 
been resolved. ; 

Again, most foreign Weverümisiiia are currently making available export data 
which, when they name the United States as the destination of exported com- 
modities, may give approximately the information we might wish to restrict 


" (i.e., statistics on our imports). Moreover, there are certain commodities which 


are imported by a small number of companies, and complete or fairly complete 


_ statistics on these imports, which can be obtained from the importing com- 


LA 


N 
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‘panies, appear in trade journals. These statistics would continue to appear 


regardless of Budget Bureau restrictions, unless the journals could be persuaded . 
to cooperate. Obviously, the Bureau of the Budget has no authority to censor 
trade publications. - 
- However, these difficulties are not insurmountable. We can be optimistic: 
concerning the willingness of friendly foreign nations to cooperate ‘with our 
program of restrictions; production and consumption statistics ‘can be re- 
stricted; and trade journals can be persuaded of the necessity for concealment. 
When, and if, it becomes apparent that these statistics should be restricted, the 
Bureau of the Budget will not hesitate. to- take such action and make such 
arrangements as may be necessary. 

Up to the present, restrictions on import statistics have not been poed: 


. In the case of other categories of information, some restrictions have been im- ` 


posed either by the Bureau of the Budget or by other federal agencies, acting 
in cooperation with the Bureau or independently. Thus there are some restric- 
tions on data concerning aircraft, new weapons production, and overseas bases; 
on certain export statistics; on size, composition and movement of the armed 
forces; on certain aspects of défense contract awards; and on our stockpile 


. operations. 


If the international situation in which this santey is mrad could be 
located at either of two- -extremes—total war or genuine peace—the. question 
of what controls, if any, are to be imposed upon our federal statistical publica- 
tions would be easier-to answer. In ease of the certainty of genuine peace, of 


. course, there would be full publication; in case of total war, we would have a 


clearly defined framework within which controls would be imposed, and a work- 
able mechanism for formulating and implementing the controls. Our present 
reluctance to take sweeping action stems from what John Foster Dulles has so 
aptly termed the “indecisiveness” of our present problems. It is worthwhile, 
we think, to quote at greater length a passage from his Tucson, Arizona speech 
of May, 1951, to illustrate how closely the problem faced by the Bureau of the 
Budget, as described in this article, is related. to the much wider problem faced 
by the American government and by the American people: 


$ 
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. we aro engaged in a gigantic sacrificial effort, of & kind which, in the past, we aes 
made only in the face of obvious and dire peril and only to force an early decision which 
would end the necessity for such sacrifices. Today, the peril to our homeland seems to 

_ many to be somewhat speculative, while continuance of our present measures could im-: 
pair the very foundations of our American way of life without forcing an abandonment of 
Soviét strategy. ... I have deliberately chosen to present the problem in terms of what, to. 
the Américan temperumant. isits most baffling aspect, namely, indecisiveness. | ^ . - 


. — Lest this passage be misinterpreted, it should be emphasized that it is ‘hg E 

problem, or the situation, which is indecisive; our reaction, both in the larger 
context of our defense effort and in the small area discussed in this article, nas 
been: possum. We are rapidly approaching a state of preparedness. O8 


AN ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSE 
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The battleground of administrative theory has witnessed the rise of ,func- 
tional-institutionalism, under the banners of Gulick and others, and the yield: ~ 
ing, in part, of its “principles” to the hordes of the iconoclastic “pragmatic 
revolt" (or the cult of “administrationism” as Waldo labeled it). But just as 
legal realism has been interpreted by some observers as law’s acid bath, so, too, 
this new "administrative realism” is considered by many a catharsis, not a cure. 

Some present-day theorists have attempted to throw normative life-lines 
to the administrator. Appleby has written of the socio-political role of the ad- 
ministrative process. Barnard and Friedrich have called upon the administra- 
: tor to act under the rubric of his moral responsibility. Others on the organiza-’ 
tional level—Stene for example—have attempted to derive a “pure theory of 
organization,’ not based upon all-embracing, clearly predictive rules, but 
rather in the form of theories of “administrative statics” (another Waldoism) 
» which may be cast over a framework of the concrete purposes of any specific 
' administrative situation.! The underlying continuum supporting both the social 

norms of Appleby, Barnard and Friedrich, and the organizational theoretics 
of Stene, is purpose. Indeed, defined purpose alone could make sensible Stene’s 
axiom that “The degree to which any given organization approaches the full 
realization of its objectives tends to vary directly with the coordination of 
individual effort.’’ If the objectives are discoverable only by hindsight, a query 
may well be raised: Does coordination exist because the purpose was realized, 
or is the purpose realized because coordination existed? Clearly, a well-grounded 
-theory of public administration must be based on a predictively refined ap- 
^ proach to the concept of purpose. 

`The objective of the following essay is the development of a philosophy of 

purpose. Part I points to the relation which purpose bears to its sister concepts, 
knowledge, prediction, and power. Part-II stresses heavily Herbert Simon's 
present-day attempt (which is representative in the administrative literature) 
to structure the behavior systems of administrative activity and to develop an 
epistemology for administrative analysis-largely upon the theoretical ground- 
work of the philosophy of science known as “logical positivism.” Part II rep- - 
resents the reduction of the methodological premises of this theory to the 
terminology of the psychological premises of Part I. Part III, in conclusion, 
- redefines some administrative concepts in accord with a refined philosophy of 
purpose. . EE 


1 Edwin O. Stene, “An Approach to a Science of Administration," AMERICAN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 34, pp. 1127-1187 (Dee. 1940). Also see Dwight Waldo, The Ad- 
ministrative State (New York, 1948), p. 185. In Chapter 9 Waldo Bays, in effect, that 
purpose is. the basic concept-of an administrative science. 
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I. SOME FUNDAMENTAL ASSUMPTIONS 


DEFINITION NUMBER ONE: KNOWLEDGE, All knowledge stems from, and exists 
for, the sake of action. In addition, the locus of meaning lies in behavior. 


Knowledge is the product of action. Each new experience of man involves 
consideration of three images, or stages, of action. He assesses his present situa-. 
tion. He then selects those sections of past experience which exist in his con- - 
scious-mind. These two images finally combine to create a contemplation or 
expectation of future experience. The degree of man’s rationality is measured 
by his ability to foresee and assess the variables of an expected situation. in 
terms of past occurrences and present conditions; and his knowledge is synon- 
ymous with the rational process whereby past action is utilized to base'expecta- 
tions of future experience. i 

Similarly, the locus of meaning lie8 in action. For example, & deñnition of 
boiled water illustrates that inherent in the meaning of the concept are the 
progressive steps or actions. whereby the desired state is attained. In like manner, 

a “policy” becomes defined only if all the administrative operations effectuating 
it are described retrospectively, or are describable prospectively. In semantics, . 
those words whose denotable referents are the product of the most common - 
experience are the words most easily understood. To Quixote, windmills meant 
armies because he acted as if they were armies. With Sancho Panza these same 
objects evoked a different pattern of behavior. Common experience makes for : 
mutual undertunding. 


DEFINITION NUMBER TWO: PURPOSE. Purpose ts the expressed desire man has 
for a general future state, which desire is a manifestation of past action and ex- 
_ perience. — 

Purpose is man’s rational explanation for existence and action. It is a prod- 
uct of all his past activity, and is the ongoing aspect of knowledge. Since man 
cannot know the totality of his past experience, similarly his purpose, or cal- 
` culation of future experience, must necessarily be broad and vague. “Al I 
want is enough to eat and a roof over my head,” epitomizes & common purpose. - 
Of course, if man could summon to mind all past action affecting him at all 
times, he could, theoretically, predict precisely what his immediate future- 
would be. But if he could so absolutely predict the future, by the s&me token 
he could not control it. He could neither select/nor choose alternatives, since this 
would destroy the prediction. On the other hand, if man could bring none' of 
: his past experience to mind before action, his future existence would be in 
serious peril. : 

Between the extremes of determinism and purposelessness, nid irrationality 
and purposelesaness, lies knowledge. Purpose is knowledge oriented toward the 
future. The concept of purpose, then, implies the desire of the human being to 
increase the awareness of the variables conditioning his existence, so that he 
may be better able to control his future. Though apparently paradoxical, the 

more he knows his/limitations, the freer' man is, for this enables him to scale 
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down his general purpose-system to fit reality. The end result of this process 
is the’ pelnenen of the general purpose-system itself, 


l DEFINITION NUMBER THREE: PREDICTION. Prediction i is the process whereby the 
external general-purpose system is refined PME mM of internal systema 
or more exact expectations. 

Prediction is the process whereby purposive action is' analyzed, E i 
and refined. It represents the attempt to set up concrete internal systems of 
more exact expectation, within the broad external purpose systems. In natural 


“science, the observer studies an environment of limited variables to discover 


patterns and laws of behavior. These laws are essentially "frozen behavior” 
which the scientist can thaw out at any time. Through logical consistency, the 
experimenter develops exact expectations and predictions (or high- level prob- 
abilities thereof). Where conflicting experimental data burst out from the limits 
of logieal consistency, there the scientist recasts his theoretic scheme to “ex- 
plain away” the contradiction—which was the origin of quantum mechanics. 
Conversely, when the logical scheme grows too large for the field of consistefit 
empirical data, it often dissolves as soon as the data “catch up” with it. Such 
was the case with the development and consequent abandonment of the theo- 


. retical concept of an “ether.” 


Social science, in turn, following the general philosophy of natural science, 
deals with general purpose systems in an attempt to define the goals of a social 
situation. Government is an institutional device whereby conflicting norma- 
tive systems are debated and settled. Within governmental institutions, private 
groups, as well as social science analysts, tend to publicize, clarify, and organize 
group goals. 

. The trend is for natural science to fill the general purpose systems with con- - 
crete behavioral rules, which, in turn; lend greater meaning, in the sense of ^ 
predictive guides, to the norms of the external system. In this way, natural 
science refines and makes more responsible the social process of settling norma- 
tive behavior. (For example, in the fields of health and social welfare, the 
general purpose system becomes more meaningful with the advent of medicine 
and psychology.) Both the natural and the social science disciplines complement 
one another i in the degree to which they mutually are able to control the future. 


DEFINITION NUMBER FOUR: POWER. Power is the measure of the degree to which 
what 18 attained, as a result tof caleulated action, conforms to the initially sought 
‘desire or purpose. 3 


Power is the measure of the aocómplishment of purpose through prediction. 
It is based upon the ability to select the best process whereby the desired goal 
may be most closely approximated and thus represents man’s capacity for 
awareness of the ‘variables conditioning any projected activity. The power 
process involves two steps. First, the individual must analyze and scale the 


. range of his desires and wants. Then he must select that desire which represents 


the most advantageous compromise with his awareness of the conditioning 


D 
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Sables: The spoiled | child, who aed not compromise demand By his own ac- 
tion, has, for that very reason, more power than the tired mother. The niagni- 
tude of an individual's power is“greatest when the desired is equated to the 


iG achieved: As the discrepancy between the goal-in-view and what i is attained 


increases, power, conversely, wanes. . 

` The observer's determination of the power which one group "has" over an- 
other follows the same general pattern. Thus, in a case in which a lobby has 
tried to "influence" a legislature, to measure the degree of power of the one 


over the other, the first step, as above, would involve categorization of the 


range of interests and demands of the respective bodies. Such information 
could be gathered through a study of the past behavior and the present ex- 
pressions of purpose of the individual groups. Then would follow a description 


of the totality of intergroup ‘behavior, occurring at both the formal and infor- .' 


mal level (from legislature to hotel room). Finally, the prediction of how much 


. power the one group exerted would be made, based on the sum of this informa- 


tion. To verify the prediction, the tenor (or value-orientation) of the law 
actually passed would be. matched with the forementioned catalog of inter- 
ests to deduce the degree of modification in the expectantes of each group. 


"The accuracy of the prediction could then be verified. 


It may be objected that even though the new law might make possible the 


preferred future behavior of one group, this fact, alone would not prove that 


the group had caused it to take shape. Causation however, in both natural and 


' gocial science is a relative, not a metaphysical concept. Thus, if one could af- 


firm that a number of events, “x,.y, z" (entertaining a Senator at dinner, ete.) 
had, over a reasonable period of space-time, been the “accepted way of" (ie. 
had preceded) event “A” (law favorable to the entertainer), and a number of .' 


. -time-rélated events had established a sequential chain—then whether or not 


these events caused “A”, would bé immaterial. The only valid question would 


. be rd event “A” could be predicted to “happen after" events: 6x! 


« E 
y,” and ‘ 
The SE process, s, then, describes these. jade: (1) Man acts. (2) The sum, ' 
effect of these acts alter's man's unconscious drives and conscious pürposes. (3) . 


"Man relates conscious purpose to future action by assessing the compromise 


he will have to make of desire to predicted action. He creates the most favor- 
able balance of these two factors. This marks the degree of power hé expects 


: to have. (4) He acts. (5) The power he has is now measured by the degree to. 
` which the attainment of his goal conforms to the desired goal-in-view. 


The old saw “the proof of the pudding is in the eating” may serve to clarify 


. this concept of power. Before it is consumed, "pudding" may differ, in the mind , 
. of the éater, from pudding after it is consumed. Thus, if one eats pudding hur- 


tiedly, and becomes distressed, then the poorly digested pudding is “different” 
from the viewed pudding simply because it was not as “good” as one had 
anticipated ; because of miscalculation of process, the attained end differs 

3 Tho use of the label “power” is only for sake of colivenienee. The institutional label 


of the peculiar situation would dictate the suitable designalum. In law, "decision" or 
“authority” might be used. In ethics, “responsibility” or “morality” might be employed. 
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measurably from the Astrea snd, The consumer’s power in i relation to the pud- 
ding (i.e., his ability io satisfy a desire) was, as a direct result of his action, 
dicisibod: The saying might be rewritten thus: “The power one has to satisfy 
his desire for pudding, iè directly proportional to his ability to predict the proc- 
`. ess whereby he may act relative to pudding tò effectuate that desire.” Predic- 
tion of the eating process defines what the pudding actually is. This process ap- 
proach reveals the inherent meaning of power. 

RECAPITULATION: KNOWLEDGE represents the catalog of a — body of past 
human action. PURPOSE represents the arrangement of some of this knowledge 
in the contemplation of a general future course of. action. PREDICTION consists 
in the search for a fuller-prescience of action within general purpose, directed 
toward the satisfaction of a shorter-range desire. POWER measures the degree to 
which attained desire, as a result of predicted action, conforms to the initially- 
Bought desire. 


d IL PURPOSE AND PROCESS IN ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEMS 


In Administrative Behavior, Herbert A. Simon introduces to the field of 
public administration the value theory of the school of philosophy known as 
“logical positivism.” The core concept of the positivist theory holds that two 
elements are inherent in most human utterances or statements: a factual ele- - 
ment and an ethical one. Insofar as any observation in experience would be 
relevant to the determination of the statement’s truth or falsity, then, to this 
extent the proposition asserts a fact subject to verification. In the degree to 
` which an imperative element or a choice is implicit in the proposition, to this 
extent, the statement is ethical.. In short, a factual element is one equatable to 
empirical verifiability; an ethical element is one equatable to subjective choice 
or selection.‘ The proposition “To boil water, steps ‘a,’ ‘b,’ ‘c, are requisite" 
is a highly factual one because the substance of its assertion may be exactly 
proved by experience. But to be meaningful as a guide to action, the statement 
must at some future time be chosen for use, implementation, or testing.’ It is _ 
; this criterion of instrumentality which clarifies the element of choice implicit 
in every proposition.* However, the fact that the location of the choice in space- 
time is often indeterminate (and ultimately: arbitrary), leads Simon to the prop- ' 
er conclusion that “Decisions are something more than factual propositions.”’7 
The "something more" to which he refers, he relegates to the arbitrary, undefin- 
able, and vague area of human choice. At this juncture, where propositions 


3 (New York, 1947), Ch. 3. 

+ Alfred J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (Gad sa ; London, 1950), pp. 88, 102-110. 
Also see Simon, op. cù., pp. 45-46. 

5 The word “verifiable” means not only truth (“veri P"), but: its definition through a0- 
tion ("fiable"). 

6 A conventional syntactical shorthand employed by the logical pasttivista" serves to 
emphasize this point. This is the “if-then” chain of linked propositions. If one rephrases 
the above proposition to read “If one wants to boil water, then.steps ‘a,’ ‘b; ‘c,’ are req- 
uisite,” the “if” clause indicates the element of choice, and the “then”? clause denotes the 
verified consequence. : 

7 Op.-cit., p. 46. 
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become convertible from the epistemological to the psychological. processes— 


` - here the positivists clearly perceive the. boundary line for the delimitation of 


their field of analysis.* 

But it is undeniable that -the great concern of administration lici with this 
very element of choice and. selection. Realization of this leads Simon from the 
epistemological plane of positivism— wherein the positivist approach, among 
other things, "'clarifies the distinction so often made in the literature of admin- - 
istration, between policy questions and questions of administration"* to the 
psychological realm of the decision-making. process, where, admittedly, "the 
separation between the ethical and the factual elements in judgment can ` 
usually be carried only a short distance."!? But if the logical plane of positivism 
represents the distillation of the factual elements from an area of systematized - 
inquiry (i.e., the judgment process), and if the yield from the pragmatics of - 
the situational context be so lean, it may be asked just what is the substance _ 
that remains for logical ‘clarification? The point is that the methodological 
premise for both epistemology and pragmatics is the same; the'goal, or norm, . 
common to both fields is the belief in prediction. The one represents the search 
for predictively accurate hypotheses; the other represents the individual or 
` group quest for predictive guides to action. So long as this mutuality holds 


`- true, then, as the field of administration gradually becomes more systematized, ` 


the epistemological yield will accordingly increase. 

The present, essay represents an attempt to structure the methodology of 

‘administration through the working concepts of “purpose” and “process.” As 

. Will be demonstrated below, this approach not only is entirely consistent with 

the positivist philosophy, but, in addition, can clarify the degree to which 
statements are “factual” (through the continuum of predictability). This ap- 
proach also has the advantage of using the terms of decision-making and action 
rather than of epistemological analysis. ' 

It was pointed out above that the concept of verifiability lies at the dear E 
of the logical positivist theoretic. A verifiable proposition was defined as one 
which anticipates experience. Converted to subjective terms, a factual prop-. 
osition is one which affords an individual some prediction of behavior. Where, © 
for example, the observer sees his environment in terms of “boiling TAD 
then he may visualize a strict limitation of this situation in terms of “process” 
(in terms of the factual proposition relative to the water-boiling procedure). 
This is true, simply because, in this instance, purpose and process become | 
interchangeable." Here the degree of verifiability is high. But whether the 
observer will decide to ‘invoke this process will, in turn, be determinable by the 
degree to which he sees this delimitation of choice as contributory to a super- 
vening, pre&xistent ‘purpose (e.g., the desire to purify water, or the craving 

" for coffee). 
“Purpose” thus becomes definable as. the element which. impels choice (thé 


* Bee, for example, Rudolf Carnap, Logical Foundations of Probability (Chicago, 1950), 
pp. 37-42. . 

* Simon, op: ct., p. 45. 1¢ Ibid., p. 52. x 

1 See Part I, Prediction and Power. 
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ethical element), that choice arising in an environment to a degree less de- 
limitable (or predictable) than thé environment of the consequent process." ^ 
In terms of the positivist analysis, “purpose” describes the environment where 
the ethical and factual elements are commingled. On a time scale, the system 
arising before (i.e., the system “‘conditioning’’) choice is the “purpose system"; 
that consequent on choice is designated the “process system.” The guantitative l 
differential between a purpose system and a process system is simply this: 
In a purpose system the degree of verifiability (or predictability) of choice is 
lower than that o¢curring in a process system. Graphically, any behavioral 
situation might be visualized as lying on a continuum of predictability, running, 
left to right, from no predictability to complete predictability thus: | 





. Purposelessness | Purpose : Determinism 
——————|— ——— (predictability) E —————— 
. No Process Process E Process Absolute 
(low-level) (high- level) . Process 


Where neither choice nor & conditioning element of choice is discoverable (at 
the left end of the continuum), choice is indefinable. The great body of the 
continuum represents the area where choice and delimitation are interactive, 
running from that area where choice is less predictable to the situation where 
choice becomes meaningful through process. At the right terminal of the con- 
tinuum, choice ‘again becomes meaningless. Choice at this end is absent not 
because of total lack of predictability, but rather because of the total awareness ' 
thereof. This is the philosopher’s realm of determinism. -The following dis- . 
cussion of & concrete decisional situation will help to clarify this stratification 
of the environment of judgment in terms of prediction. 

1. The Element of “Purpose” tn Deciston-Making. Simon illustrates his 
‘factual-ethical scheme by recourse to a passage in the United States Army 

< Infantry Field Manual, wherein he finds these three main. vee - 
1. Attack successfully! ] 


2. An attack is successful only when carried out under conditions of surprise. ` 
8. The conditions of surprise are concealment of the time and place of attack, etc.3 


Statement 1, Simon designates as ethical, since it contains an imperative 
quality. Statements 2 and 3, however, because BEDS are themselves non- 
imperative, are "purely factual.’ 

Reduced to pragmatic terms, Statement 1 is purposive in the sense that to 
the one who "believes" in attacking successfully, it affords but little predictive 
clue as to what process is involved in equating actual success to desired success: 
If one wants to attack successfully, he must search for the conditioning vari- 
ables of his behavioral context which will provide implementation, of this 
desire. Therefore, “Attack successfully!" is purposive because it only quali- 
fiedly predicts a process whereby a successful attack can be achieved. 

Assume. that Statement 1 were replaced by “Stage a mock attack on the. 

~ allied encampment!” This would be a highly purposive statement in that it 


5 Bee Part I, Purpose. 3 Op. cit., p. 48. '— M Idem. 
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does. not deseribe'the process whereby the mock attack might best be effectu- - 
ated. But assume that Statements 2 and 3 ábove were used by the actor to. 
refine the process involved in & mock attack. The internal consistency of. 2 
and 3 would not be impaired by their application to this purpose system, since 
_ the. attack would indeed be a surprise attack. But their appropriateness to. 
the purposive proposition would be seriously defective. When the proposition 

. became a fact (when purpose became an actuality), it would appear that the: 
-undesired and unforeseen consequences involved in attaining the purpose 

would outweigh achievement. Because of the improper choice of the process, . 

the desirable goal was. not “reached, ? in the sense that it was not desired | 

upon attainment. 

So it-is that when the obsérver misinterprets the environment of his decision, 
„as in this hypothetical case, no' limited or isolated number of predictive facts 
will rectify the purposive: miscalculation. The ultimate objective must be care- . 
fully weighed in respect to the total fact situation, 80 that it may be effectuated 
. through the observer's power to predict. The pyramidic devolution from: thes. 
ethical apex to the levels of greater predictability develops only after a careful 
‘appraisal of the total behavioral situation. But connecting each link in the 
_ process chain from the original desire to the attained goal, is an evaluation, 
-or prediction, that each such step will be vital to the total purpose. The more ' 
the observer is able to analyze the interrelated ‘environmental factors involved, 
the more he is able to predict the attainment of'the desired goal; but the cement 
which holds these factual bricks together is the evaluation process. Conversély, 

. the less the evaluative process is capable of being refined through this brick 
path: of facts, the greater the content of unpredictability. Expectation: can 
never, through process analysis, be entirely predictable, since the environment - 
of purpose cannot be known in its totality. Where the predictive element is of . 
& low-level, there the observer's environment may be largely designated & 
“purpose system.” 

2. The Element of "Process" in. Decision-M aking. In theory, every decision 
is a factual judgment. Assume that in Simon’s illustration the commander, 
with absolutely no knowledge of Statements 2, 3, or any others, had shouted: _ 
“Attack successfully!’ "When asked, after the resulting debacle, why he did . 
so, he might reply: “I said it because I wanted to.” Here, then, would be a . . 
purposive ‘statement of the highest degree of imperative and arbitrariness. A 
desire. was formed and. rashly enunciated; defeat ensued. But suppose that the 
commander,.immersed in the continuum of determinism, could know the 

. totality of past and present variables conditioning his every situation. Then : 
he might utter “Attack successfully!” because he was going to try to do so, 
and “because” his.army was going to be defeated as a result. He could do : 
nothing to alter the fact of his utterance of “Attack successfully P? and- this 
very statement would be a valid prediction of (in the sense that it would pre- 

* cede) a previsioned pattern of activity. Just as “Boil water!" predicts the events 
"there involved, so, too, the commander’s utterance would predict all that 4 
would follow it. In the case’ of determinism, no imperative statement could- 


— 
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logically exist, since evaluation and judgrnent imply a conscious choice; and - 


complete knowledge of the future bars any control over it. Within the deter- 
~ ministic premise, all values would ed absolute facts, and thereby would 
possess equal validity. 1 


- Within & general purpoge system, ‘the eran elements may / be 80 arranged 


and -understood that. an apparently arbitrary utterance such as "Attack 


successfully!’ engenders a whole series of anticipated reactions which will 


implement the sought goals, The ejaculation would be analogous to the pulling 
of a trigger on a cleaned, loaded, and well-aimed rifle, when the desire was to 
hit the target. It would say something about, the observable world, in the 
same manner as “Fire!” shouted in a crowded theater, or a cry of “Help!” 
in the presence, of a policeman would evoke a predictable process of events. 
` The search of the observer within any system: is for that consistent chain 
-. of processes which represents the fulfillment of a preconceived purpose. The 

. chain describes the step-by-step reduction of a general purpose system to 
process. The general purpose system gives rise to some process system. These 
systems synthesize to form another purpose system, which impels à consequent 
process system; and so on until the overall purpose system itself becomes 
defined. As between any two systems, or contexts for action, where the nature 
of the one situation allows for less predictability than that of the other, the 
former, to the observer, may be thought of as a “purpose system." Since the 
latter system allows for a more careful mapping out of future action, it may 
be thought of as a “process system." - 

ilL BOME BASIC ADMINISTRATIVE CONCEPTS RECONSIDERED 


1. Organtzation. Every organization represents an attempt to refine some 
broad social purpose system by the rough structuring of process systems 
‘through which the purpose is effectuated. Within the organization group itself, 
‘there exist special (or internal) purpose systems and process systems. Each 
such special purpose system has its internal process system, and conversely, 
each process system has its own internal purpose system: The differentiation 


between.a purpose and a process group on all these levels, lies in the degree to - 


which each system's patterns of behavior are predictable. Where one system 
has a higher level of predictable behavior than another, it may be called’ a 


. “process system” relative to that other. For example, the Council of Economic ' 
Advisers is a purpose system in relation to the Treasury Department, though ` 
"relative to the President himself it is a process body. This is so because in ' 


15 Waldo's discussion ‘of the “naturalistic fallacy” is apposite here. The fallacy lies in 
the belief that any “ought” for human conduct may be derived from an array’ of "is'g"— 
or the belief that any value statement may be derived from any number of facts (op. cit., 
p. 82). But the above discussion demonstrates that a factual statement is meaningful in 
the pragmatic sense only if it at some time becomes subject to choice. All facts thereby 
, become instrumentalities. They.are then meaningful only as “‘oughts.” The only fact in- 
dependent of choice lies in the context of determinism. It then becomes evident that no 

“is” (1.e., determinism) can ever be deduced from any array of “oughts.” 
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answer ‘to the key PEE of “How are you going to act over the next year’s, 
time?”, the Treasury’s reply is the most behaviorally predictable. The Presi- 
dent’s aspen is the least predictable. 
Does the continuum of predictability of behavior yield any “principle” 
which might be applicable to reorganization? Luther Gulick treats of “purpose” 
and “process” organizations in his development of functional principles of 
organization. Instead of refining these terms, he turns to a functional definition 
of the practical consequences of the one or the other method of organization ` 
in terms of prestige factors and coordination. Simon points to the fundamental 


ambiguities inherent in the terms “purpose” and “process” which defeat their -` 


utility. The most he does to clear this ambiguity is to assert that there i ig no 
essential differences between a “purpose” and & “process,” but that the dis- 
, tinction is only one of degree. U The “distinction of degree" which Simon ad- : 
. verts to is that which lies on the continuum of predietability of behavior. ; 
Let us ássumé the reorganizational problem faced by & city administration 
'. with respect to the question of physician employees. Let us assume, further 
that heretofóre the doctors have been deployed &mong the various purpose 
departmenté of the city administration without regard to their process similari- 
ties. The issue is: Should this group be reorganized on a city-wide basis as & 
process department? Utilization of the ‘predictability ‘test would involve the 
analysis of the behavior patterns of each small group of departmental physi- : 
cians. Interviews of the doctors could be made, in which they would be asked 
to describe their activities. The more exactly the doctor could predict his 
activity in reference to a special problem, the greater would be the process 
orientation of his work. If one also interviewed the departmental heads and 
' asked them how they would react to a certain hypothetical situation within 
their competence, the level of their predictable behavior would be considerably 
- lower. The central city administration itself apparently would possess the 
lowest degree of predictable pattern-processes. Therefore, on the continuum 
_of predictability, the city, departmental, and medical administration would. 
scale in & low, medium and high point, respectively. 
With this refinement of the level to which these individuals comprise & proc- 
ess system, one could better weight the consequences of reorganization in. 
terms.of the advantages and disadvantages outlined by Gulick.! For exaniple, 
Suppose'that the advantage of a process reorganization was chiefly the enhanc-` 
ing of professional pride, and the offsetting disadvantage was the danger of 
, hindrance of purpose attainment. If the group were highly process-oriented 
relative to the departmental purpose system, then; in light of the process- 
advantage of prestige, the favorable balance might lean toward integration. 
The fact that.the process system had developed patterns of predietability far 
in.excess of its departmental purpose system, is evidence that the danger to 
that purpose would be slight. Put in terms of control, there would be fewer 
ways to effectuate any policy which might issue from the departmental level 
1* “Notes on the Theory of Organization,” Papers on the Science of lata (New 


York, 1937), pp. 1-47. 
- 17 Op. cùi., p. 82. 15 Loc. cit. 
+ F; + f 
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in respect to this process system, and therefore control over the system would 
be lessened. Just as the functional control of the purpose system over the spe-. 
cialization of typing is universally slight, so, too, its control relative to this 
highly process-oriented medical system would be nugatory.? The general 
test, then, is the degree to which a purpose system’s change of policy affects 
the predictability of the behavior patterns of the process system. 

The organizational trend is for the nuclei of the process systems to crystallize 
` into larger and larger areas, so that the purpose system becomes gradually 
“captured” thereby. This ‘evolutionary growth is a most slowly measured one. 
In any event, as the “eating process" becomes more predictable, the “pudding” 
of the general purpose system will gain stability, and thereby will attain richer 
. definition. 

2. Policy and dAdssintilvadión.: For long the theoretician has earned his daily 
bread through the demolition of dichotomies. As Paul H. Appleby points out `` 
in his Policy and Administration" some writers inflated the two-headed 
dragon of policy and administration and then valiantly proceeded to chop. 
off its heads; To say that policy and administration are intermingled at every 
level of government and social action, may indeed destroy an illusion; but it 
prescribes no conception to replace it. Perhaps it is wiser to ask what are 
these two elements which pervade all systems of social action. 

Some clue to their nature is afforded by the administrative literature. In 
Chapter 1 of the above-mentioned work, Appleby uses “policy-making” in 
at least four senses. In one sense, policy-making is the legitimate concern for 
the expression of a broad goal or purpose, with little regard for its implementa- 
tion. The enactment of general legislation is a simple illustration of such 
policy-making.” Policy-making may, however; involve not only the legitimate 
expression of a general objective, but its fulfillment by a closely allied act. 
Thus, the legislature makes “quite specific” policy by its enactment of claims 
bills. A third view of policy-making adds to the above the issues of illegitimacy 
or challengeability. President Jefferson’s purchase of the Louisiana Territory 
is an example of this and one may conclude that. “Wherever there ig action 
affecting the public, there is policy-making.’ Finally, Ric asian Wade be 
simply equated to the. general term "value," or purpose. 

A synthesis of these limited treatments of “policy-making” yields three- 
elements conditioning the definition of the term. First, policy-making is the 
_ expression of a general purpose, value, goal, or objective. Second, the value 
‘goal’s importance is defined by its being subject to conditioning variables 

(ie., it is politically controversial, or administratively and judicially review- - 

19 One might query that if this is the test of a/process system, why i8 not the function 
of typing departmentalised? The reason is that typing lies so far toward the “process” 
end of the predictability continuum that its “interference” with purpose and coordination 
is manifestly nil. In addition, fie functional faċtors of prestige: and skill deyelopment are 
not paramount, 

2° (University, Alabama, 1949), pp. 15-22, 

31 Tbid., pp. 8, 10. 2 Ibid., p. 8. s Ibid; p. 20. 

4 ‘Value judgment, hence policy-making takes place in the administrative oe 
(sbid., p. 17). x EK UE 
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able). Finally, it envisions some broad implementation of the policy. Through 
prescription; rather than description, of process, poiga serves to gener- 
ate action. 

-“Policy-making” occurs-at that point in a sysiem where here isa low level of 
_ predictive guides relative to the system which i generates. 

“ Administration” describes action at that point in a system RE there are 
highly predictite guides in relation to the generating system. j 
3. Authority. * Authority" is & way of talking about the interaction of pur- 

. pose and process systems. The role of hierarchy in authority is to legitimize. - 
- purpose. This means-that if two groups are interacting, the system with the 
` lower level of.predictability will have the authoritative status over the other. 
Hierarchically, then, purpose systems have "authority" over process systems. 
The functional approach to the concept of “authority” represents & reversed : 
picture. The literature of administration reflects increasingly the phenomenon . 
of "authority coming from below." This trend, observed by Barnard, Touchet 
and others, is but a manifestation. of the nuclear growth of “process-thinking. Has. * 
It means that internal systems are reaching that level of predictability, relative 
to, external purpose systems, which in many cases enables them to dictate the 
policy, or “authority,” of the latter group. This*“capturing” of purpose sys- 
tems by process systems is reflécted in talk concerning “the inertia of organiza- 
tion," or the organization's ability to “run itself.” 
. If, on the,one hand, a purpose system invokes legitimacy to- assert sont 
' over the process system, and if, on the other hand, the process system func- 
tionally influences the purpose system, is there any “line” beyond which the 
one or thé other action will not be taken? In the abstract, the: presumption 
“probably lies in favor of the process system, since that body, is engaged in. ` 
creating a more ordered and patterned mass of expectancies and standards. . 
But where clear reversals in general social value systems dictate modification l 
of the process system, it seems clear that the latter will yield. i 


\ IV. CONCLUSION 


This essay PE the exploration in an analysis of purpose, of the 
philosophie phase of. social action in-order to. discover the foundations of a 
well-grounded theory of public administration. The most that can be ssid for’ 
an essay such as this, is that it follows Goethe’s injunction concerning the . 
uncertainty involved in the verification of any hypothesis or theory. When 
' -the proposition fails to represent certainty, then uncertainty itself becomes 
the new reality. If pretentious theories of public administration are converted’ 
to modesty when reduced to reality, then modesty itself becomes we new 
pretension. 


2 For a treatment of the philosophy of! tprocese-thinking,” wittei from the perspec- 
„tive of a physicist, see Launcelot Law Whyte, The Next Development i in Man NEN Zork; 
1948). 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
J. ROLAND PENNOCK ` i ° 
Swarthmore College i š . > 
The dominant belief among both teachers and graduate students of political 


` science seems to be that political theory constitutes the heart of their subject; 


yet political theory is not, in practice, the core of political science teaching. 
Such is the schizoid condition of political science and political scientists that 
is revealed by the investigations of the Committée for the Advancement of 
Teaching of the American Political Science Association.! The hypothesis ad- 
vanced in this note presents a dual reason for the unfortunate situation: it is 
partly that political theorists have failed to keep up with the times and have 
not engaged in- sufficient value-frée theoretical study of the raw data of politics, 
and partly that vast numbers of political scientists have falsely concluded 


that, one of the most important parts of the traditional study of political 


theory—political ethics—is not susceptible of scientific treatment and should 


' rigorously be eschewed. 


A renewed interest in the study of systematic politics, E ‘neat re- 
cently by the appearance of Harold Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan’s Power 
and Society; A Framework for Political Inquiry,? gives ground for hope that the 


- first of these deficiencies may be in the process of being made up. It is not clear 


F4 


that the second is being so well taken care of, and there is even danger that the 


' new interest in systematic politics may add impetus to the avoidance of value 


theory. To understand these developments, we might do well to consider 
briefly the general course of thought about our subject during recent years. 
The postwar period has seen a great ferment among political scientists as 
to their proper’place and role. The more extensive contact of political scientists 
with the practitioners of related disciplines during the war period, the natural 
emphasis of crisis times upon the production of tangible and useful results, 
and the increased emphasis on research which followed, doubtless have all 
contributed to this growth of self-criticism. In part, it manifests itself in a 
renewed concern with the definition of the proper field of political science. The 
conflict between those who make “power” the key word in their definition and 


. those who assign this role to “state” continues to be fought from old entrench- 
- ments, to relatively little profit. In part, the discussion centers upon the 


newer concern of method. But although many assert vigorously that political 
science possesses its own distinctive method, they have made singularly little 
progress in making clear, to the present writer at least, what this distinctive 
method is. It may yet be concluded that-our field is synthetic and eclectic, 


,that within a given area we must make use of all the methods of social science. 


1 flee the Report of this Committee, Goats for Political Science N ew" York, 1951), pp. 
1206-127. 
2 (New Haven, 1950.) 
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This conclusion seems, in i -to be implied by Professor Lasswell’s most recent l 


contribution to the subject.? 


Although the concern with methods has yielded little in the way òf a di l 


tinctive method for political scientists, this is not to deny that it has produced 


important results. For instance, it has awakened many of us to a consciousness : 


of the usefulness, for ou? purposes, of the tools that have been developed by 
workers in other fields, especially social psychology. Another effect, and one 


that is especially important for the field of political theory, is an increased - 
emphasis on precision and on concrete and verifiable facts. A natural conse- - 


quence of this emphasis is the tendency to avoid the intangible &ubject of 


struggle of our day has done a great deal to modify the extreme relativism of the 
"thirties and to impress political scientists, as well as others; with the impor- 
` tance of “values,” for the most part they do not know what to do about it. 
After a few. helpless gestures in the direction of- applying research to the 


. problem of values, they all too frequently fall back upon assertion—often in 


a strident tone that ill conceals the underlying uncertainty. In any event, the 
technique of outshouting our rivals may be observed to be better fitted for the 
propagandist than for the scientist.‘ 

Insofar as the. developments just described serve to prevent the wasting of 
effort on vague speculation and to obviate thinking in terms so ill-defined as 
to make thought fruitless, they are helpful. Political philosophy in the past has 
all too frequently shared with other branches of philosophical endeavor a reli- 
ance upon concepts too fuzzy or ambiguous to be useful. But the vacuum left 
by the. abandonment of faulty methods of philosophical analysis needs to be 


` filled. Political philosophers will do well to be guided by the modern trend of. 


general philosophical work, which is to give attention to meanings and careful 
definition.of terms, and to be satisfied, at least in the first insano with some- 


. ‘thing less than all-inclusive metaphysical systems. , ^ 


Lasswell and Kaplan divide the field of political theory into two parts: the 
empirical propositions of political science and the value judgments of political 
doctrine. In the article on research policy, Professor Lasswell dismisses the 
latter from consideration with the remark that “we do not turn to research to 


*'"Dlho Immediate Future of Research Policy and Method in Political Science,” this 


REVIEW, Vol. 45, pp. 188-142 (March, 1951). Elsewhere, Lasawell states the very impor- ' 


tant point that political acientists must cease to confine their studies of causation and cor- 
relation to two-factor analysis and must be on the lookout for significant clusters of vari- 
ables that tend to be related, in dynamic équilibrium, in some sort or organic whole. Bee 
Lasswell and Kaplan, op. cù., pp. xiv-xix, especially pp: xv, 8. 

‘Some would go beyond assertion to an investigation of what vues are in fact. pur- 
‘sued. Cf. Lasswell, loc. ct., p. 134. 


* Oy. cit., p. xiii. They also state that “political philosophy” includes both “political : 
doctrine" tnd “logical analysis of both doctrine and science" (ibid., p. xi). Apparently: 


then, political philosophy overlaps part of each of the “two distinct components" men~ 
tioned above, but this is not clear. In any pm they give no further attention to the logical 
analysis of doctrine. 


1 


» values, or at least to avoid analysis in this basic field. And while the ideological ` l 
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TR our fanani ais ."* The present writer has no quarrel 
with any political seientist who Jhe to deal only with the empirical proposi- 
tions of cur subject; and, while he would argue that there are important empiri- 
cal elements involved in political doctrine; he believes that it is sound to give 

"Bepárate treatment to political doctrine and political science ‘in the narrow 
sense.” What is important, however, is that we do not assume that political: 
‘doctrine can be left to take care of itself. All of the empirical propositions of 
political science that can be discovered may be worse than useless if they are 
put to the service of the wrong values. , 

The validity of value judgments can not be determined with mathematical 
certainty. They can not be proved or disproved in the way in which a proposi- 
tion of geometry can be demonstrated. But this isnot to say that we can do 
nothing to test their plausibility—that we must simply accept or reject them 
without enalysis and without being able to communicate to others the grounds 
for our judgments. 

- Certainly, then, the great question on which all else turns is how to discover 
E values are "right," or at least what values are probably better than others. 
(Secondarily, we may concern ourselves with the question of who should seek 
this answer, although the presumption would seem to be that the task falls 

. within the province of political philosophers.) If everyone were agreed as to 

the proper hierarchy of values, perhaps we would be safe in assuming that they 

were correct. Obviously, however, there is the sharpest disagreement between 
the partisans of the two great ideological polar opposites of our day. Moreover, 
there are millions of individuals not firmly committed to either of these alterna- 
tives, for whom, especially, any light that can be shed on the rational grounds 
for choice will be most useful. But we need not turn to this great dichotomy 
for an example of the need for examining thé ethical presuppositions of our 
— political actions. Differences in political value. judgments are rife. Lasswell 
` and Kaplan state that their values “are those of the citizen of a society that 
aspires toward freedom."5 But what are these values? Even if we assume-an 
_ agreement on the meaning of freedom—a large assumption, since definitions 
of freedom abound—would all agree that it is the highest good? Is an imposed 
discipline sometimes good? Mr. Lasswell also believes in “shared power.” ` 

Is this because shared power always increases freedom? Or is it because sharing 

is, under certain circumstances, a good in itself? Suppose it becomes necessary 

to choose between a relatively low level of freedom, shared equally by all, and 
greater freedom for a few? If sharing, and therefore, presumably, some kind of 


* Loc. cii., p. 184. In fairness, it should’ he pointed out that he does go on to gtate that 
“research-mindedness i is essential if we are to.reduce the ambiguity of our ultimate as- 
pirations by translating them into concrete practices" (ibid.). 

? To be aure, the two may-be treated in the same ‘book—képt distinct but brought into 
relationship with each other in accordance with what Lasswell and Kaplan call “‘configu- : 
rative analysis." The writer has made such an sie der in Liberal Democracy—Its Merits 

~~ and Prospects (New York, 1950). 
* Op. ci., p. xiii. ` d 
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equality, is good, what kind of equality is it that is good? Equal liberty? (To E 


do what?) *Absolute".equality? (What does that mean?) Equality of welfare? 


"(What is that?) And so on, ad infinitum. Such questions undérlie Lasswell and 


\ 


Kaplan’s book, as-they underlie any analysis that omits the philosophical: prob- 
- lems. To ignore them is to ignore.the very foundation of our subject. 


How are the questions of political ethics to be answered? First of all, a vast ` 
task of definition lies ahead of us. Our terms must be rendered more precise. : 


"We must still do for political philosophy what Lasswel and Kaplan have 


essayed for political science. We must seek also for some means of quantification. ' 
If precise measurements elude us, as surely they often will, at-least we must, 


_ be able to establish relative measurements, as by setting up tables of prefer-, 
ence. Then, when we do come upon “ultimate” values (can wé ever be sure 
we have done 807), what is to be done about'them? Is there nothing but for 
‘each to accept his own system of values as final, at least for him? Surely our 


' values sometimes change. What makes them change? Is it merely somo fixed,- 
. and at present unalterable, process, such as the aging of tho tissues? Undoubt- . 
` edly the latter has something to do with it; but so do other factors—experience, 

most clearly. What about thinking? Just plain thinking. Reflection may lead 
` -ug to change our preference as we see more clearly the consequences of a given . 
line of action. Moreover, it may be suggested that thoughtful contemplation : 


of a given state of being may in itself change our valuation of that state. 
“It is also true that knowledge of how others evaluate a given experience may 


i 


affect our own judgments, especially if the others are persons ter whom we — 


have respect. .- 
As was hinted above, what values are “ultimate” ig by no means so simple 


MET question as is frequently assumed. We talk much of the “dignity” of the indi- ` 


vidual; but until that term is further analyzed, we can not be sure that it implies , 
an “ultimate” value. If by the “sacredness” of human life we mean that. it 
pai an absolute value, presumably we can not justify capital punish- 


ment. In political philosophy, as in other fields of applied ethics, what is ' 


needed is'an unremitting study, of consequences. As John Dewey ‘has pointed 
out, if we pursue the policy of examining and reflecting upon all the consequences. 
of pursuing any goal, we tend to reduce the goal to still other goals, and so 


on, in what may even be an infinite regress, so that the means-end duality ~ 


' tends to disappear.” Whether or not- this traditional distinction can be com- 


pletely transcended, it is certain. that empirical investigation has significance 


almost without limit in the field of values. Some philosophers believe that 


ethics- -may become a completely empirical science. 
Parenthetically, an important distinction is in order at this point, lest it 


seem, that the writer is calling upon political philosophers to invade the heart. ` 


oe ‘Theory of Valuation,” International Encyclopedia of Unified Science (Chicago, 1939), 


Vol. 2, No. 4, eap. Sec. 2. In another place Dewey remarks, about “tastes,” tliat far from - 


not, being subject to dispute, they are the only things worth disputing about, “if by 'dis- 


~ pute’is signified discussion involving reflective inquiry’ (The es for Certainty [New York, 


1929); p. 262). , 


` 


— 
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“of tne field of ian an Itis one ' thing to be concerned with the hese 
of ethics, with the question of what, if anything, makes ethical judgments 

- valid. It is quite another thing to study, analyze, define, reflect upon, and study 
the consequences of, the pursuit of Various values in the political realm. Inci- 


dentally, it soon becomes apparent that rival ethical theories often lead to. _ 


identical judgments of relative values. This fact itself is of great importance 
‘in showing that the disagreements among moral philosophers have less rela- . 
tivistic implications for political philosophy than is widely believed. 

To return to our main theme, the scientific temper of the times, with its 
great concern to deal with the verifiable, can be exceedingly helpful to the 
study of political philosophy itself. It would indeed be tragic if, simply because 
the material is refractory, it led us to rule out of -our field of study its very 
foundation. Furthermore, in our concern with research, let us not overlook 

; thought! The great tradition of political theory concerned itself mightily with 
‘ethical questions. If some of it has been discredited by the faulfiness of its 
analysis and the vagueness of its concepts, this should lead us to correct the' 
faults rather than to abandon the field. Nor should political theorists seek 
escape in chronicling: the history of.thought. It is of vital importance to be 
aware of our tradition and to seek for the correct interpretation of significant 
developments in it; but if political theorists rest content with such work, they: 
will have forsaken their heritage. 

My plea is not only to stress the importance of political philosophy; it is 
a plea for both political philosophers and empirical political scientists to mend 

-their ways. Political philosophers should tackle philosophical problems with 

- renewed vigor and with'attention to careful definition and painstaking analysis: 

` At the same time, they should take pains to keep their work in touch with the 
practical problems of the ege and should make full use of the empirical proposi- 

—tions of political science as they are developed.'? On the other hand, my plea 
is for concern about, and attention to, political philosophy on the part of those 
political scientists who choose to concentrate their own creative efforts on . 
other branches of the subject. Unless political philosophers have some famil- 
iarity with the “empirical propositions of political science" and unless political 
scientists who choose the more “practical” branches of the subject for their 
special-domain have some understanding of, and appreciation for,, the study 
‘of the value schemes they so cheerfully assume, there will be little chance 
‘for fruitful work for either.’ Until such changes occur, the commonplaces of 
political philosophy will seem esoteric to their “practical” colleagues, and 

i political science will lack the unity YiMious welch its.claim to be a Bs 
is tenuous indeed. a 

30 "This is not to say that they should write for the practical politician. A book on polit- 
ical theory is no more likely to.be widely read by the occupants of county court houses 
„than a book on economic theory is to obtain currency among shopkeepers. 

u Of course, it is not implied that there are not political philosophers with practical 


“interests or practical political scientists with an appreciation for Mau but only that 
such individuals are the Prospan rather then iherule. ,- 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA ~~ , 
WHERE PAINE WENT. WRONG 


CECELIA M. KENYON 
Smath College 


“The people of dando understand rights better than politics. They is & 
_clear idea of their object, but are greatly deficient in comprehending the 
means,"' It is the thesis of this essay that this statement, made by Thomas 
Paine in June of 1780, provides an exact key to his own political thought, 
and particularly to its central weakness. It was he, not the people of America, 
> who failed to understand politics and who was therefore unable to devise 
means whereby the rights, of which both he and they had so noble a concep- - 
tion, might be permanently secured. This failure-was the initial cause of his. 
-being rejected by his fellow Americans—a rejection begun long before he left. 
this country in 1787, and merely consummated when he returned in 1802 to 
be reviled as a drunkard, an atheist, a potential carrier of Jacobinism, and a 

` defamer of the late General Washington. 

' Paine was none of these but the last, and it is not to the credit of our fore- 
fathers that they cast him off in his old age, leaving him to die in & lonely 
New York rooming house and be followed to the grave on his farm at New 
Rochelle by no mourners save a Frenchwoman and her sons, two Negroes, 
and one American Quaker. The author of Common Sense and The Crisis Papers 
deserved better. But it is to their credit, and a sign of their discrimination, . 
that the men working in the revolutionary period to make republican govern- - 
ment a going concern took their own counsel and not that of the national 
hero whose advice for independence they had taken rapidly and wholeheartedly: 
They. went their own way, and their conduct of public affairs was not much ` 
influenced by the continuing stream of advice which flowed from his pen 
between 1776 and his death in 1809. In practical matters Paine could teach 
them nothing, for he was from the beginning, and remained until the end, a 
novice in the politics of republicanism. 

This was not from lack of zeal. His devotion to the cause of liberty was as 

. unswerving as it’ was intense; in its name he renounced a fortune he might have 
‘had, and was quite prepared to renounte his life (but not his honor), should that 
be necessary. Furthermore, the freedom he sought. was not a philosophical 
abstraction. Paine’s theory was .& forerunner of the great humanitarian reforms 
of the nineteenth century; his ideal was & grand republic in which the pursuit 
of happiness should be possible for all men. It was & wonderful vision, and . 
Paine would gladly have led the way to its realization. But among'the Americans 
of his day he remained & prophet rather than an effective leader, because he 
was incapable of bridging the gap between what was and what might be. 

1 Lather to Joseph Reed, June 4, 1780, in Philip 8. Foner (ed.), The Complete Writings 


. of Thomas Paine (2 vols.; New York, 1945), VoL 2, p. 1186. All subsequent references to 
' Paine's writings will be to this edition and will be cited by volume number only. 
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Actually he believed the means to hig ageman end to be implicit in the 
end itself; Iet all men accept the pursuit of liberty, happiness, and the cómmon 
good as the póle star of their political conduct, and the good life would readily 
and automatically follow. The heart of his thought and the basis of his belief 


` in representative government was his theory of the rights of man. These rights 


were first principles; and from them he derived most of his opinions about the 


` structure and practice of government, as well as about its purpose and end. 


This habit of thought was unfortunate because it seriously limited the range of - 
his ideas. In particular, it served to block the incorporation into his working 
theory of knowledge acquired from the observation of actual political facts. 
Logical deduction froh a priori assumptions was the only method congenial. 
to a mind inherently inflexible and surprisingly limited in its capacity for 
growth. i 

Paine's proof of the validity of bis first principle was silio usual one of the 
era, with minor variations. He sometimes derived man ’g rights from-the con- 
ventional state-of-nature concept,” once by resort to the evidence of Scripture 


. as & means of ridiculing Burke’s appeals to the precedents of antiquity; 


most frequently ‘he considered them simply as attributes of man as man: 
“As . . . it is impossible to discover any origin of rights otherwise than in the 
origin of man, it consequently follows, that rights appertain to man in right 
of existence only, and must therefore be equal to every man."* | 

He did not attempt to give an explicit and: definitive definition of the content 


^ of man's rights;? but he did draw a distinction between rights that were natural 


-and rights that were civil, and he made this distinction a criterion for determin-. 


ing the proper sphere of governrnental action. In a letter to Jefferson in 1789 ' 
and in The Rights of Man, he defined natural rights as those which a man is 
able to exercise without the cooperation of others, such as “thinking, speaking, 
forming and giving opinions ... or in other words, rights of personal compe- 
tency."* Civil rights were those which men could enjoy only in concert with 
éach other, those “of personal protection, of acquiring and possessing property, 
in the exercise of which the individual natural power is less than the natural 


| right." It was to secure these imperfect rights of the second order that men 


M 


entered into civil society, thereby making them civil rights. Civil rights were - 
subject to regulation by the society; but those of the first order, the rights of 
personal competency, remained outside the sphere of governmental control.* 


1 Dissertation on First Principles of Government (1795), Vol. 2, p. 583. ` 

3? The Rights of Man (1791), Vol. 1, pp. 273-274. 

-t Dissertation on First Principles, Vol. 2, p. 5883. i 

* The “Plan of & Declaration," a document prepared by`a committee appointed by the 
National Convention in 1792 to draw up a constitution for France, which may have been 
written in part by Paine, contains a. fairly complete list of what might be called civil, 
political, and social or economic ‘rights. Bee Vol. 2, pp. 558-560. ` 

1! Letter to Thomas iet (1), 1788, Vol. 2, p. 1298; cf. The, Rights of Man, Vol. 1, 


: p. 275. 


. * Idem. : N 
* Idem., and Vol. 1, pp. 275-276.. 
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This was a convehient classification, but ‘it iitatuly could dick Serve ‘as a 
working criterion by which to determine the proper functions of government. 
No fixed or permanent line can be drawn between that which a man can do 
alone and that which he can do only with the aid of others. Forming an opinion, - 
for example, depends on the acquisition of information, an activity for which the 
competence of an individual may not be sufficient. 

What Paine emphasized more than anything else in his theory of rights was ` 


. equality. “Every history of the Creation, and every traditionary account . 


agree in establishing one point, the unity of man; by which I mean that men 


`- are all of.one degree, and consequently that all men are born'equal, and with 


equal natural rights...."? This was the primary basis of his attacks on 
monarchy, on RERUM on property qualifications for voting, and on the 


. Burkean conception of the perpetually binding contract. 


_He followed alternative lines of reasoning to derive republican government .. 
from this fundamental principle. His favorite was the slightly indirect one of . 


' -proving first that hereditary government could not be squared with equality: 


of rights, and consequently that representative government was the only 


l legitimate form. The assumption was, of course, that these two forms were the: ' 


“only possible ones. His logic can be followed in an attack ori Burke. The great 


weapon he used here was the assertion that each generation had a right to 
govern itself. Rights belonged only to the living; the dead had none, and &ince 
“every generation is equal in rights to another, it.consequently follows, that 
there cannot be a right in any to establish a government by hereditary succes- 
sion, because it would be supposing itself possessed of 'a right superior to the 
rest, namely, that of commanding by its own authority how the world shall be 
hereafter governed, and who shall govern it."!? Paine then proceeded, by facile 
logic and sheer assertion, to prove the exclusive validity of representative 
government based on the principle of equality. ‘Reasoning by exclusion, if -, 


hereditary government has not a right to exist, and that it has not is provable, 


t 


representative government is admitted of course.” And—of course—equality 
was the necessary principle of such a government. "The true and only basis: 
of representative government i is equality of rights. Every man has a right to 
one vote, and no more in the choice of representatives. .. . Who is he that 


_ would exclude another? That other has a riglit to exclude him. z 


Since the principle of equal suffrage followed necessarily from the natural 
equality of men, the interposition of & demonstration against hereditary : 


.government would seem to be superfluous. But such & demonstration consti- 


tuted Paine's most cherished argument. He never tired of demolishing the prin- . 
ciple and practice of hereditary monarchy. Sometimes he focussed on the 
violation of equal rights which it involved; sométimes on the. absurdity of en- 


? . 
9 The Righis of Man, Vol. 1, p. 274; cf. Common Sense, Vol. 1, pp. 9, 18; b Disserta- 


‘tion on First Principles, Vol. 2, p. 588. 


10 Dissertation on First Principles, Vol. 2, p. 570. 
` u-Tbid., p. 577: . 
12 Ibid., pp. 577—578. 
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: ting EE to persons naturally inecmpetent to RE 


` rogues, doddering old men; and even those given to.fits of insanity, of whom - n 


: George III was undeniably one. In Common Sere, in The Crisis, in The Rights 
.of Man; in A Dissertation on First Principles cf Government, Paine leaped to 


the attack with such obvious relish that one suspects it to have been something’ 


of an obsession. The first two books were written for. Americans in the process 
of resisting a hereditary monarch, and the second two for the English and the 
Dutch respectively, both of whom, Paine hoped, were on the verge of doing 


likewise. But, whatever the context, the stupidity and wickedness of monarchy | 
always remained, his chief argument for republicanism. His attitude was typi- . ` 


~eally this: Abolish monarchy, and all will be well; kings and lords are bad, but 
the people are good. It is “the pride of kings which throws mankind into con- 
fusion”; and it is monarchy which breeds war. for “Man is not the enemy of 

- man, but through the medium of a false system of government.” 
This preoccupation with the evils of monarchy was unfortunate. There were 
_ two other roads to representative government in Paine’s writings; had he ex- 
plored them more fully, they might have led to.&' more ‘adequate theory of 
operative republicanism. One was the common ratural rights pia social contract 
route, combined with the distinction which he often drew between society and 
government, as in the opening pages of Common ‘Sense: “Society is produced 
. by our wants and government by our wickedness; the former promotes our 


happiness positively by uniting our affections, th latter negatively by restraining 


our vices." In The Rights of Man he added that nature had not only forced 
man into society by creating him with wants which he could not satisfy alone, 


but that she had also “implanted in him a system of social affections, which, . 


_ though not necessary to his existence, are essential to his happiness. There is 


no period in life when this love for society ceases to act. It begins and ends with , 


- Our being.’”® This love, however, is not adequate for directing the conduct of 
men in society; they require the institution cf government, their “badge of 
lost innocence," to supply their defect of moral virtue.” Paine did not explain 
precisely what he méant by morality or moral virtue, but he seems to have had 
had in mind something like the golden rule.!* In a later essay he described the 
origin of government in a slightly different way: “In a state of nature all men 
are equal in rights, but they are not equal in power; the weak cannot protect 
' themselves against the strong. This being the case, the institution of civil 
society is for the purpose’ of making an. equalization of powers that shall be 
‘parallel to, and a guarantee of, the equality of rights."!? . . 

If Paine had probed more persistently into the dark side of human nature 
suggested i in thése sentences, he eee not hare yendea 80 dcum to think 


13 Common Sense, Vol. 1, p. 9. 
M The Rights of Man, Vol. 1, p. 343; see also The American Crisis, Vol. 1, p. 136. 
15 Vol. 1, p. 4. 

15 Vol, 1, p. 357. 

Y Common Sense, Vol. 1, pp. 4-6. 

.15 Tdem.; see also Rights of Man, Vol. 1, p. 275. . - 
li Dissertation on First Principles, Vol. 2; p. 583. 
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' of representative government as an automatic millenium in } 
sure, his was a garden variety of contract theory and he mig 
into the common trap of assuming man’s wickedness, or at leas 
tion, as a force impelling him into civil society, and then dropr 
threshold of government had been crossed. Still, it might ha 
him that the same defect of moral virtue which drove man 
society would almost certainly follow him there and remain to pl 
relations, whatever the form of government might be. In establ 
ciple of equal rights, Paine made much of the "unity" and “on 
“Man is man in every condition of life, and the varieties of fortu 
tune. are open to all"? He did not apply this principle of lik 
wickedness or capacity for wickedness. Kings were bad, the 
With some exceptions to be noted later, this was Paine’s 

only answer to the question “What makes bed ‘government bac 
the major, if not fhe only, threat to man’s happiness and lib 
they were dethroned, there was little to be feared. Paine's m 
abolition of monarchy. Like a true missionary, he came to se 
lishment of republican government the advent of a new era in Y 
at last be well. 

There was a second argument for representative danetik 
mentioned but did not develop: “The right of voting for rer 
. the primary right by which other rights are protected."?! Here 

starting ‘point for an elaboration of the proposition that no m 
men is good enough to be trusted with the government of others, 1 

of injustice: and oppression in monarchies will also be present in 
-that no system of government will, ‘of itself, eradicate man’s 
pursue his own rights and interests beyond the natural restraints 
This was the prevailing theory of Paine’s contemporaries in 

radical and conservative, and is a measure, I think, of the supe 
‘theory over his. He lacked the patience for working out such a th 
it easier and quite satisfactory to.say, “But that which sufficier 
the republican mode of government, in preference to & kingly « 
all other ‘arguments are left out, is this simple truth, that all m 
cans by nature, and royalists only by fashion."*? 

„It would have been convenient. for Paine if Nature had a 
_ precise pattern for the construction of a well-ordered republic. It 

which ‘concerned him somewhat, but he thought it not a matter 
tance because it was not a matter of principle: “But as to the 
or the manner in which the several parts of government shall b. 
. composed, it is altogether matter of opinion. It is necessary th: 
be conformable with the principle of equal rights; and so long a 


20 Constitutional Reform; To the Citizens of Pennsylvania on the Prop. 
Convention (1806), Vol. 2, p. 1001. . 

n Dissertation on First Principles, Vol. 2, p. 579. 

2 The Forester’s Letters, & series of letters written in 1776 in reply to 
Common: Sense, Vol. 2, p. 80. 
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be religiously adhered to, no very material error can take place, neither ean ` 
any error continue long in that part which falls within the province of opin- 
ion.” His chief emphasis, then, was that the form of government abide by the 
principle of equal rights; discovering the most effective way to secure those 
rights was never for him, as it was for so many Americans of that era, an absorb- 
ing pursuit. His inclination was to think of republican government as an end 
in itself, identical with the enjoyment of natural rights; rather than as the 
best, but not an absolutely guaranteed, means to that end. This relative lack 
of concern: with the subject should be kept in mind in analyzing his ideas on 
the structure of government, scattered somewhat haphazardly throughout 
his writings from 1774 to 1809. 

There is somé discussion in Common Sense of what the form of republican 
government ought to be. Paine critized the British Constitution for its com- 
plexity and its division of powers, and asserted that the best form of govern- 
ment was the simplest because it was the easiest to repair when out of order. 
He disposed of the principle of separation of powers, for which the British 
Constitution was so renowned, and £s the Americans believed, rightly, with 
simple dispatch: “How came the king by a power which the people are afraid to 
. trust, and always obliged to check? Such a power could not be a gift of a wise 
people, neither can any power, which needs checking, be from God... .’’™ 

Later Paine came to the conclusion, shared by his more experienced eountry- 
men, that even in a republic men cannot be trusted with unchecked power. 
In 1778 he expressed approval of the Pennsylvania Constitution’s provision 
for the removal of justices of the peace by the General Assembly, The power 
of removal ought to be somewhere, he said, “for until it shall please God to 
make man over again, which perhaps he never will, the present construction 
of him does not admit of unlimited confidence, for that would be power abso- 
. lute.” Even later, in the essay intended as a primer of republicanism for the 
Dutch, he warned that nation against parting with too much power, or for too 
long a time.” But in spite of this avowed distrust of political power, he never 
accepted the theory of separation of powers so popular with the men who 
framed the first state constitutions and with those who opposed, as well as with. 
those who advocated, the ratification of the Constitution in 1787. 

In his thoughts on the structure of government Paine concentrated on the 
legislature, because he considered it to be the natural representative of the 
people’s will; of the executive and judicial departments he had very little to 
say. Election of the legislature by universal suffrage followed from his belief ' 
in natural equality, and it may be assumed that he shared the responsibility 
for the abolition of the property qualification for voting in the Pennsylvania 
Constitution of 1776. 

The principle of equality did not provide a complete pattern for the proper 


n Dissertation on First Principles, Vol. 2, p. 584. | 

5 Vol 1, p. 8. 

55 “A Serious Address to the People of Pennsylvania. on. the Present Situation of their 
Affairs” (1778), Vol. 2, p. 295. 

*5 Dissertation on First Principles, Vol. 2, p. 587.. 
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organization and operation of the legislature; id on these questions Paine 
never really made up his mind. His ideas were not constant, and they contained 
two ambivalent, if not contradictory, strains of thought. One reflected the typical 
American distrust.óf legislative assemblies; the other was closely akin to 
Rousseau’s theory of the general will. : i 
The distrust of legislatures was expressed in an attack on Parliament almost 
a year before the appearance of Common Sense. “The wisest assemblies of men 
are as liable as individuals to corruption and error. The greatest ravages which : 
. have ever been committed upon the liberty.and happiness of mankind have 
. been by weak and corrupted republics.””?” There was no analysis of the cause , 
of this trouble, nor were there suggestions for its general prévention. Until ` 
1786 Paine's primary safeguards against legislative misrule were two: the. 
limitation of a written constitution including a bill of rights, and the check : 
of annual elections. These would serve to keep the representatives in liné. He 
recognized.the possibility of corruption at the polls but believed that an exten- ` 
sive suffrage would render it improbable. It would also lessen the influence 
of faction by “having the number of electors too numerous to be reached, 
and. composed, as they naturally will be, of men of all conditions, from rich to ' 
poor. The variety prevents combination, and the number excludes corrup- 
tion.... 5 This very argument admitted the possibility that corruption | 
anuli occur in democracy as well-as in monarchy, but Paine provided few 
additional safeguards against it. He rejected the prevailing belief in bicameral- 
, Jem as essential to the protection of liberty, he and Franklin being the leading 
exponents of unicameralism.?? ] 
Although the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776 Was severely criticized for 
its unicameral legislature, Paine did not then write a systematic defense of 
that feature. Before he wrote such a statement he had seen the Pennsylvania 
Assembly in action for a number of years and had observed with growing-dis-—— 
“may the operation of party politics—something of which his previous republi- 
canism had taken little account. In Pennsylvania the conflict between so-called 
. radicals and conservatives was unrestrainedly bitter. For Paine this was a 
shock, and óne which he never absorbed. In 1786 he. wrote to Daniel Clymer, 
“The proceedings of the Legislature for these two years past are marked with : 
such vehemence of party spirit and rancorous prejudice, that it is impossible ' 
‘any cOuntry can thrive or flourish under such manifest misconduct.'? The 
immediate controversy was between debtors and creditors. The former con- 
trolled the state legislature when Paine wrote, and had attempted to increase 
the amount of paper money in circulation and to repeal the state charter of the 


E “A: Dialogue Between General Wolfe and General Gage in a Wood Near Boston” 
(Jan. 4, 1775), Vol. 2, p. 48. ` . i 
as ‘Address to the | People of Pennsylvania,” Vol. 2, p. 288. 
39 [t should be noted that the colonial legislature of Pennsylvania was R a 
and that this precedent would naturally have made unicameralism congenial’ because 
. familiar to the people of that state. Their adoption of the omen cannot. be attributed 
- ' solely to Paine’s influence. 
* Vol 2, p. 1256. 
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Bank of North America in order to prevent it from repudiating their inflation- 
ary currency. Paine waa furiously angry at what hé considered to be the debtors' 
betrayal of justice. "The attack of the late Assembly on the bank, discovers ` 
, such a want of moderation and prudence, of impartiality and equity, of fair 
and candid i inquiry and investigation, of deliberate and unbiased judgment, and ` 
such a rashness of thinking and vengeance of power, as is inconsistent with the 
safety of the republic.”*! And what was to be done? Elect good men, “who will 
at once throw aside the narrow prejudices of party, and make the good of the 
- whole the ruling object of their conduct. And with this hope, and a sincere 
wish for their prosperity, I close my book." Thus he aligned himself with 
- Rousseau in assuming that a just republic required all individuals to submerge 
their private desires in the quest for the general will. 
. . In fairness to Paine it rnust-be said that he was not satisfied with the con- 
. venient if unlikely remedy of the election of “good men.” He devised two others, 
each of which he modified in the succeeding years. One would have imposed a 
limitation on the power of the legislature; the other would have introduced 
a change in its method of procedure. Paine considered the revocation of the 
Bank's charter & breach of publie honor and a violation of individual rights 
which ought not to be contemplated by men of repüblican faith. Such acts 
should be placed beyond the reach of any legislative assembly. He there- 
fore proposed a distinetion between what he ealled ordinary legislation and 
those acts of a legislature which vested rights in individuals. The latter, 
of which charters of incorporation were a common form, should not be revocable 
by subsequent legislatures.** The proposal was, of course, an anticipation. and 
possibly a source of the doctrine of contract written into-the law of the Consti- ' 
tution by John Marshall to protect vested property rights;* and Paine could 
not quite square it with his insistence on annual elections as a protection against 
; legislative error or perfidy, or with his belief that no generation had a right to 
rule beyond its time. He accordingly introduced a slight and not altogether 
successful change. The distinction between the two types of legislative acts 
should remain; buti those of a contractual nature should be placed beyond the 
reach of subsequent repeal or abridgment only after they had been passed by 
two successive assemblies.” 
* 'The-second remedy amounted to a modification of Paine's belief in uni- 
cameralism, now considerably shaken by the violence of Pennsylvania politics 
and particularly . by the pelier of -the debtor-controlled fepe. Paine - 
wrote: "ES 


_ My idea of a single legislature was always founded on a a hápe, that whatever personal par- 
ties there might be in the state, they would ali unite and agree in the general principles of 


1 Dissertations on Government; The Affairs a the Bank; and Paper Money (Feb., 
1786), Vol. 2, p. 410. 
. P Ibid., p. 414. 
h a Ibid., pp. 378-382. & . 
4 See B. F. Wright, Jr., The Contract Clause of the Constitution (Cambridge, 1038), 
pp. 16-18; ` i 
= Constitutions, Charters, and Governments (1805), Vol. 2, pp. 991-092. l 
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good government—that these party differences would be dropped at thé threshold of the 
state house, and that the publie good, or the good of the whole, would be the governing: 
principle of the legislature within it. 

- Party dispute, taken on this ground, would only be, who should have the honor of 
making the laws; not what the laws should be. But when party operates to produce party 
laws, a single housei is a aingle person, and subject to the haste, rashness and passion of in- 
dividual sovereignty. At least, it is an aristocracy.” 


The modification of pure unicameralism which he proposed was diseno to 
prevent such action. The legislature was still to consist of one house; but for 
the discussion of political problems and issues, the house was to be divided. 
into two parts. The first part would debate while the second listened, and then 
the second would debate while the first listened. The vote would be taken by 

‘the house as a whole. This plan, Paine believed, would prevent precipitous 
decisions and lessen the influence of passion in the determination of public 
affairs." 

It was an ingenious scheme, but it did not strike at the réal obstéile to the 
smooth and untroubled course of self-government for which Paine hoped. It 
would not have eliminated the inevitable clash of individual and group interests. 

` Paine did not believe that these private and partial interests should be taken 
into, consideration in the enactment of republican laws, and it is this part of 
his theory which is so distinctly Rousseauistic. In 1778 he gave to the people. 
of Pennsylvania a definition of the legislative function. which might almost 
have been taken verbatim from the Social Contract: “It is the office of a Legis- 
lator to construct laws for the conduct and government of all, himself being 
one of them. The State appears before him with an undivided interest; and 
the several members collected into one body from the several counties, form a 
whole acting for a whole, themselves being included.” 

The difference between this conception of legislation and that expresicd\in_ 
Madison’s statement that “The regulation of these various and interfering 
interests forms thè prinċipal task of modern legislation, and involves the 
Spirit of party and faction in the necessary and ordinary operations of the 
government,’’*® needs little comment. Paine was incurebly naive. Even when 
he faced the problem at all, which he rarely did, he brushed it lightly aside 
with the statement that confliets arising from different interests and opinions 
would be easily resolved because there was in man’s social ‘capacity “either a 
right, which being proved, terminates the dispute, or a reasonableness in the 
measure, where no direct right can be made out, which decides or comprises 
the matter.™40 2 

One might expect that observation of republicanism in operation for several 
years would have directed Paine into a more realistic vein. Not at all. In 


% Dissertaitons on Government, Vol. 2, p. 409. 

37 “Answer to Four Questions on the Legislative and Executive Powers" (1792), Vol. 2, 
pp. 526-527; Dissertation on First Principles, Vol. 2, p. 585. 

38 “Address to the People of Pennsylvania," Vol. 2, p. 294. 

39 The Federalist, No. 10 (Modern Library ed; New York, 1941), p. 56. 

+ Public Good (1780), Vol. 2, p. 806. 
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The Rights of Man he came close to being more abstract in his reasoning than 
he had been before. For there he defined a republic as not. “any particular form 
of government. ... Republican government is no other than government es- 
tablished and conducted for the interest of the public, as well individually as 
' collectively.” Tt was not a very useful definition,:certainly, not even in the 
golden age of the Enlightenment, and it was not one to which Paine himself 
consistently adhered. The republicanism which was the opposite of his target, 
monarchy, was meant at least in part to be the republican form.  . 

The truth of the matter is that Paine never grappled with the problem which 
his contemporaries in America believed to.be at the center of republican 
government. That was the task of achieving at least a moderate measure of 
justice in a society ruled by men who would always and unavoidably be 
influenced by private and sometimes selfish interests. The defect was a serious 
"one in his political theory, and it accounts for his rank among POROOuED 
T thinkers of the second order of greatness. 

The weakness was essentially a blurring of an idealized conception of eu 
canism with the historical actuality. Paine deduced his principles of political 
action from his preconceived ideal of republican government; he did not 
, derive them from observation of men engaged in the actual process of governing 
themselves:.This is a common failure among political thinkers. In Paine’s 
case it is to be attributed to his background and experience, his temperament, 
and: his method of reasoning. 

In a sense, Paine’s theory of democratic politics was defective because it 
was immature. He was thirty-seven when he came to America, and until that 
‘time he had had absolutely no experience with republican government. He 
was the son of.& corset-maker and had himself learned and followed that trade 
ei He had also sailed on a privateer, taught school, and worked 
~as an officer of the excise. The only. government he knew was that of George 
- IH, .and he knew that government as a member of the English working class, 
disfranchised and beyond the pale of political participation. But for more 
than a century before he left England, the Americans had been members of 
virtually self-governing communities. As electors and as public officers in one 
capacity or another, a large proportion of them had had direct experience in 
. self-government and had learned a great deal about politics. Paine lacked this 

background and’ never overcame the lack. He liked to think of himself as a 
practitioner of pure reason, unfettered by the past with its prejudices. As a 
matter*of fact, his mind was imprisoned in the past in that he never cut the 
intellectual ties which bound him to the age of monarchy. Opposition to that 
system, and specifically to George III, ‘first stimulated him to thought and 
"forever thereafter shaped his conceptions of republicanism. When he wrote 
. Common Sense, he was like Marx writing the Communist Manifesto. Like 
Marx, he knew the existing system with all its evils; but of the system that was 
to come after the Revolution, he knew only that it was to be good. Unlike 
Marx, Paine had an opportunity to see we néw world in operation, but his 


4 Vol. 1; pp. 369-870. "t 
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political thought was not much atad bs the sight. Ons. of the remarkable 
„things about The Rights of Man, written almost fifteen years after Common 


. Sense, i is that, except for historical narrative and some borrowing. ‘from Madi- 


son’s attack on Montesquieu, it could just as easily have been written in 1776. 


. If Paine learned anything about politics during the intervening years, this 


{ 


book contains no evidence of it. It was rather the work of one who remained 
a genuine Peter Pan of the Age of Reason. From 1776 until 1809 Paine’s political 
thought continued to be shaped by, its genesis in opposition to monarchy and 


-limited by his inability to gain in wisdom through mature observation. 


“As an Englishman living under the corrupt regime of George III, Paine 
found an easy and credible scapegoat for all the evils he saw (and they were 
many) in the King in particular and in monarchy in general. More than this, 
: he habitually saw the problem of government as almost exclusively that of 


. protecting the rights of the people against the government. He ignored the 
_other part of the problem, that the government had also to govern. Thus he 


saw the people on ‘one side, the government ox, the other, and he saw the 
people as. one, united against their common enemy. Too, he made the easy 
but fallacious identification of the oppressed with the righteous. And so, again 
. like Marx and Marxists, Paine tended to see all the enmity and friction in. 
. human society dissolving away with the final disappearance of that common , 
enemy. 

Even aftér the Americans had defeated their monarch and established their 
own governments, Paine never really accepted the republican belief that 
government wes nothing more than the servant of the people. He always took 
a peculiar pride in asserting that he had never sought, nor would he accept, a 
place in the government—and this largely because he still was blinded by his 
pre-Revolutionary English notion of government as a source of honor and 
profits. Possibly, too, he dimly sensed that an opposition role; even in a 
publie, was the only one which he was equipped to play. Whatever motivation — 
lay back of it, his attitude was significantly different from the sense of duty 


-which cómpelled Jefferson, for example, to leave the gracious leisure of Monti- 


cello for Washington politics, as ruthless then as now. 

Paine’s preoccupation with the evils ‘of monarchy kept him from realizing 
that democracy had its difficulties too, and this was why he was so upset: by. 
the behavior of the rash and selfish Pennsylvania legislature. His baleful pro- 
tests against factions and the spirit of party might have been copied from the 
New England sermons of a half-century earlier; and he, like the old Puritan 
divines, strenuously exhorted the people to elect "good men" to restore the 


` government to purity and justice. -Paine was not alone in this fear and distrust - 


of party. Many Americans felt the same Way, but they, at least, had come to 
accept the fact that men would differ, and sometimes violently. Paine had not. 
‘Another man might have observed the turbulence of party and the sharp 


" divisions in Society with more equanimity and understanding. For Paine it 


. waa temperamentally impossible. His calling was to be an apostle of democracy, 
and it was not until he came to America and devoted himself exclusively and 
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wholeheartedly to the propagation of the rights of man that he NM “found 
himself.” He was never happier than he was during thé American Revolution.. 
There is much good writing in Common Sense, in The Rights of Man, and in 
The Age of Reason, but there is nothing to match the magnificent verve of the 
Crisis papers. These were the outbursts of a man who was finally fulfilling his 
profoundest urge, and that was to fight for a cause with utter devotion and with 
no reward save “the love and thank of man and woman.” This was all that: 
Paine wanted in those years, and happily he had it. But it set him apart from” 
_ the great majority of the people. ' 

"He took great pride i in the fact that he received no money for his writings 
and gave his services for nothing. This was noble (though somewhat ‘self- 
consciously 80), but it was also a pathetic imitation of the aristocratic ideal of 
generous service to country and -was already inappropriate in a nation where 

. government was no longer the exclusive concern of the rich and the well- 
born. The publie good was quite literally his only interest and his-only busi- 
ness; he had no separate private interest which could conflict with it—neither 
family nor property. Herein lay the cause of his failure to find a place in his 
theory for the influence of self-interest, on man’s political behavior. For him it 
was fulfillment, not sacrifice or compromise, to act always in accordance with . 
the general welfare. He would have been the “ideal citizen in Roüsseau's ideal 
state. Yet this lack of roots, of attachment—the very disinterestedness on 
which he prided himself so much—really kept him from being truly “a man 
of the people,” especially of the American people. He could not be a proper 
representative for them, nor could he truly be their mentor in politics, because 
he shared neither their feelings nor their interests. One can almost say that in 
his devotion to republican government Paine lost sight of the end for which it 
was presumably only the means—the happiness and welfare of the individual 

..&8 conceived by the individual. He himself never felt the prick of selfish interest 
conflicting with public interest; he never.learned the necessity of compromise 
because he had no occasion to. His was an all-or-hone temperament, and he 
was happiest when he devoted his all to a noble cause. . 

Paine’s method of reasoning was closely related to this temperament and, 
like it, made him alien to the prevailing spirit of political inquiry and practice 

-in America in the late eighteenth century. Obviously the men of the revolution- 
ary generation were not slaves to precedent, but they had a healthy regard 
for the past.and believed. that experience—théir own and that recorded in 
history—was an invaluable guide to political action, and in practical affairs a 

` complementary, if not indispensable, companion to Nature and to Nature's 

God. Paine believed that the overthrow of monarchy meant the beginning of 

8 new era, and that the history. ef. men under the old tyranny could have 


` € See, ég., Vol 2, pp. 279, 362. i 
** Paine's later application for compensation for. his-revolutionary services from the 
Continentel Congress and/or the state legislatures suggests that even the sacrifice of those 
years was &ccompanied with the comfortable expectation of the reward common in aristoc- 
racies—& grant or a pension. $e A 
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` little relevance for an age in which men:proudly governed themselves. Logic 
&nd Reason were his guides, and they were not friendly to.the untidy compro- 
mises which characterized American politics in that age and have continued to 
do so ever since. He was a rationalist of the purest type, and his reasoning was 
abstract, logical, and habitually dichotomous. This is to be seen, for example, 
. in his definition of the public good: “Public good is not a term opposed to, the 

- good of individuals; on the contrary, it is the good of every individual collected: 
It is the good of all, because it is the good of everyone: for as the public body 
is every individual collected, so the public good is the collected good of those 
individuals.” This is verbiage, of no value in solving, or even clarifying, 
political problems. And yet this is the sort of thing that Paine loved to do. 
His ultimate failure to achieve any understanding of democratic politics, not 
' tó say of human behavior, is clearly evident in the following remark: “Those 
words, ‘temperate and moderate’ are words either of political cowardice, or 
of cunning, or seduction. A thing, moderately good, is not so good as it ought’ 
to be.” And similarly, “To know if any theory or position be true or rational 
in practise, the method is to carry it to its greatest extent; if it be not true upon 
the whole, or be absurd, it is so in all its parts, however small.’’# 

These were not words congenial to the American mind of the eighteenth 
century. They express a conception of politics thoroughly alien to the philoso- 
phy of the men who first established republican governments in this country. 
These men shared & remarkably large body of common principles. Indeed, 
for a revolutionary age, the length of the political spectrum from Right to 
Left was amazingly short..Doubtless the agreement on fundamentals, the 
absence of any really deep rifts in opinion, was itself conducive to a belief 
in- moderation, compromise, and conciliation as necessities, if not actually 
virtues, of political action. Such a belief was not congenial to Paine, nor to 
any man who believed, as he did, that right must be made to prevail at what-- 
ever cost but his American contemporaries were much less absolutist in thought 
and action. Indeed, his essential-alienness is most sharply illuminated by pro- 
jecting him onto the floor of the Federal Convention. He would not have 
belonged, not so much because his ideas were more democratic than those 
of the majority there, but because he Jacked a philosophical foundation for 
` compromise and the tenacious patience required for the conciliation of con- 
flicting opinions and clashing interests. It would have been: very difficult 
' for him to respond to the plea of his venérable patron Benjamin Franklin, 
that every member who had objections to the final document “doubt a little 
of his own infallibility,” and affix his name to the instrument. 

Paine was a crusader. The events which. brought to fruition his splendid 
gift for rhetoric were a crusade against a royal tyrant, the birth of a new nation, 
and the beginning of a movement which he believed would at last bring the 


^^ Dissertations on Government, Vol. 2, p. 372. ' 

4 Leiter Addressed to the Addressers on the Late Proclamation (1792), Vol. 2, p. Bl. 

“ Constitutional Reform; To the Citizens of i eld on the Proposal for Calling a 
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liberation of all men. He belonged on,the advancing front of that movement. 
His legendary declaration, whether literally accurate or not, is entirely char- 
acteristic: ‘Where liberty is not, there is my country.” Had the French Revolu- 
tion been the beginning of a general European overthrow of monarchy, Paine 
would almost certainly have advanced from country to country as each one 
rose against its own particular tyrant. He would have written a world series 
of Crisis papers and died an international hero, happy and universally honored. 
His was & compellingly simple faith, an eloquent call to action and to sacrifice. 
In times of crisis men will listen to a great exhorter, and in that capacity Paine 
served America well  . 

His country listened less attentively to fis advice on politics and government. 
. Both his method:of reasoning and the content of his thought set him apart from 
the effective majority of his countrymén and made it impossible for him to 

share their consuming interest in the discovery and development of reason- 
` saving, sin-proof political machinery. He reasoned from first principles, norma- 
tive principles which provided the ends of republican government and also 
prescribed the means. Men. had only to act in the spirit of republicanism in 
order to achieve it, and Paine expected men liberated from the evil-breeding 
‘system of monarchy to be both rational and good, and: automatically libertarian 
in action. When they were not, he was dismayed. Such a theory had little place 
in it for an interest in auxiliary means for securing good government, and 
his contribution to the enduring institutional framework of American democ- 
racy was negligible. 

It may be that Paine’s contemporaries in America were wrong about some 
of their cherished governmental devices. With very few' exceptions, they 
believed that an intricate system of separation of powers with checks and 
balances was required to restrain republican men from oppressing one enother 
- and from committing errors which they might subsequently regret. This system 
has not produced unmixed benefits in practice, and there are few who would 
defend it today without reservations. But the men of the revolutionary genera- 
tion did realize, as Paine did not, that free government would not be achieved 
simply by the overthrow of monarchy. They were as devoted aa he to the ideals 
proclaimed in the Declaration. of Independence, but they, in addition, were 
deeply concerned with the means of republican government. It is in this respect 
that their thought so far excelled that of Paine. They were not all democrats; 
but in an age when democracy had just appeared over the horizon, they had 
a realistic understanding of democratic politics and processes. They expected 
and were prepared to meet, conflicts of opinion and of interest, corruption, 
intrigue, betrayal of trust, incompetent leaders and irrational public actions— 
all this and more. Perhaps they were naive in their belief that political institu- 
tions could be designed to compensate for the defects of human reason and 
virtue. But it cannot be denied that their belief in self-government had a 
toughness which Paine’s theory lacked, as well as a ics which he failed to 
&chieve or even to understand. 
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“The liberty of a democracy is not safe,” Franklin Roosevelt once wand f 
Congress, “if the people tolerate the growth. of private power to a point where 
it becomes stronger than their democratic state itself.” The private power to 
' which he referred was that concentrated in the hands of big business. Today, . 
thanks in large part to Mr. Roosevelt’s own New Deal, his remark would apply 
with equal cogency to the power of organized labor. Together our larger-cor- - 
‘porations and labor unions “govern” the American people in ways that affect 
their livelihood and. their living habits much more directly than does govern- 
ment . itself. In some sectors of the nation’s economy the consumer may still 
be sovereign, but in others real sovereignty has passed to the relatively small 
group of businessmen, financiers, and labor leaders who determine in large - 
measure what kinds of goods shall be produced, in what quantities; and on ` 
what terms. . 

Rightfully, the consuming publie has come to resent this dipati of its 
sovereign function, but it is not always sure whom to blame. When shortages 
and high prices develop, however, it is less inclined to blame management than 
labor; management is usually given credit for having no other interest than 
to serve the public by supplying its needs at “reasonable,” that is, competitive, 
prices. In those industries which are still highly competitive, this actually 
approximates what takes place. But in those industries—aluminum, steel, and 
copper smelting and refining, to name but a few—which are dominated by a 
few giant corporations, competition is no longer free but semi-monopolistic, 
at least as to price.? Here the “leaders” of the industry are in a position either 
to cut production below effective demand or, what amounts to the same thing, — 
. to refuse to increase production to meet the growing needs of the American 
people, making up thè difference "ultimately by keeping or raising prices above 
‘strictly competitive levels. Under these conditions, neither the consumer nor 
the small businessman is as free as he would be if competition were more effec- 
tive. The consumer is not so free to buy what he wants at the prices he “ought” 
to pay, and the small fabricator of steel products, for example, who must de- ` 
pend on Big Steel to supply his essential materials, is not so free to stay in 
business às an independent operator. But production thus held back by man- - 


- 


a “Strengthening and Enforcement of Antitrust Laws," Message to Congress, April 
29, 1938. Reprinted as S. Doo. 178» 75th Cong., 3rd seas. (1938); p. 1. 

1 The’ most recent classification of industries according to the degree to which control `- 

- is concentrated in a few corporations is to be found in the Annual Report of the Federal 
Trade Commission for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1949 (Washington, 1949), pp. 15-18. 

? For evidence that Big Steel and its subsidiaries have on occasion discriminated 
against independent fabricators, see the testimony before the Celler Subcommittee on 
Study of Monopoly Power on April 20-21, 1950. Hearings before the Subcommittee . . . of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, Berial No. 14, Pt. 4A (Steel), U. S. House of Representatives, 
81st Cong. . 2nd sess. (Washington, 1950), pp. 283-356. 
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agement is not, immediately felt either in actual shortages or in higher prices, 
and even when there are not enough goods to go around, some continue to 


‘reach the market. Small wonder, then, that the public i is 80 seldom. aroused by 


managerially induced scarcities. 

Labor, on the other hand, is at a disdvatiipe from the ust in its relations 
with the public. The only effective way in which it can force serious considera- 
tion of its demands is to threaten to pull its members off the job, which means 
depriving the public of some service or commodity which it has come to take 
for granted. In this sense the public is a reluctant. and usually innocent by- 


stander. This role the public has accepted—up to a point—in the belief that . 


the power of corporate management must be countered by & power equally 
great. But at the same time it insists that government. take care lest labor's 


combative weapons—the strike, the boycott, and the’ picket-line—become un-' 


duly oppzessive.* Unfortunately, this is no easy task. The public has become 
increasingly vulnerable to measures which in a less closely integrated economy 
would be relatively innocuous, and in any case it is unsure as to-how much in- 
convenietce it should be willing to endure as a fair pricé to pay for a system of 
free, collective bargaining. ` 

The standard usually invoked. by government officials in handling labor dis- 
putes is their conception of what the “public interest” requires. Unfortunately, 
it is hard to imagine a yardstick that could be more controversial and more re- 
lative as to time, place, and circumstance. Even the “public” in whose interest 


government is expected to intervene appears at times to be quite unreal. Walter - 
Lippmanr has suggested that this public is never a fixed body of individuals . 
but rather “random collections of bystanders’’—“busy men reading newspapers : 


for half an hour or so a day." Such a public, he holds, is a “mere phantom"— 
“an abstraction."5 Others, however, see the public as something quite tan- 


gible as long as it stays fairly small and compact. John Dewey, for example, | 


believes that a public exists whenever & large number of persons have a com- 
mon interest in controlling social transactions which affect them adversely. 


According to this view, any serióusly disruptive strike not only creates its own 


public but determines the size as well, by the number of persons which it affects 
adversely. However, Professor Dewey admits that a public may become too 
large, too diffused, and too scattered to retain its identity. Such a loss of iden- 
tity would almost certainly result if the “social transaction" were to have as 
many serious, enduring, and shifting consequences as an industry-wide soft 


coal or railroad strike. In this case, Dewey says, the trouble is not that there is i 


no public but that there either ‘is “too much public" or are “too many publics." 


‘ For the methods by which labor unions, particularly the United Mine Workers of 
America, have used their economic power oppressively, see the,Hearings before the Senate 


Committee on Banking and Currency, on The Economic Power of Labor Organizations, 81st ' 
"Cong., 1st sass. (Washington, 1949), and the reponi of this committee, B. Rept. 1234, 81st 


Cong., 2nd sess. (Washington, 1950). 
* Walter Lippmann, The Phantom Public (New York, 1925), pp. 77, 119, 128. 
5 John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (Chicago, 1946), pp. 15-16, 137. ` 
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‘If, then, an emergency labor dispute really involves not one but a number of 
publies, which public is to have its interests protected? If it is assumed that the 
public whose interests are controlling is the consuming public, does this justify 
. disregarding the more direct and tangible interests of the parties to the dis- 

pute as producers? This would mean that in any industry-wide railroad, soft 
coal, or steel strike, for example, a large “public” would be ignored on the rather 
doubtful assumption that because both employees and employers are also con- 
sumers their interests have been adequately cared for. Actually, the parties to 
the dispute, particularly the men and women on strike, are usually the very 
- persons who are hardest hit by a prolonged work stoppage. The public at large 
may be seriously inconvenienced, but the strikers themselves and the workers 
laid off in other industries as a result of the strike must suffer, if only temporar- 
ily, the_loss of their livelihood. Does it follow, for this reason, that the public 
to be protected in emergency strikes is made up of the persons, strikers and non- 
strikers alike, who are most dependent on an uninterrupted supply of essential 
goods and services? Such a public would include not only low-income groups 
everywhere but city dwellers of almost every condition and occupation. Cer- 
tainly few of our state and national legislators take such & view of the public 
interest: Except for an occasional LaFollette or Norris, the majority who re- 
present. rural constituencies in almost every American legislature are conserva- 
tive on the "labor question," even though their constituents are affected least 
seriously by most so-called emergency strikes. On the other hand, the legislators 
most likely to.defend the right of labor to use its power to the full are those who ~ 
represent the metropolitan areas most vulnerable to a prolonged stoppage of 
essential goods or services. 

This much, however, is-clear. Ne one of the’ “publics” adversely affected by an 
emergency strike is likely to bear its share of inconvenience with patience, 
understanding, and a sense of humor, particularly if it has reason to believe 
that labor is largely at fault. In 1913 Samuel Gompers explained it as follows: 
The great abstract something called the public is made up of individuals of fallible judg- 
ment, human impulses, with motives that may be selfish and acquisitive. . . . It is chiefly 
interested in having its wants satisfied, its conveniences served. Although it may intellectu- 
ally recognize wrongs and grant that they should be corrected, practical and financial 
influences will not infréquently overrule such convictions in favor of the apparently easi- 


est solution of the difficulty even if the results are but temporary, which means victory for 
the stronger. z E 


It is not eee that the very name “public” has a definite middle-class 
connotation which makes it suspect to labor. The worker may think of himself’ - 
as an employee or a “hired hand" or a “wage slave," depending on how sus- 
, ceptible he is to the Marxian-dialectic, but he is not likely to refer to himself as 
`a member of the “public.” Nor do those individuals who regard themselves 
as “upper” class; they are more likely, Morris R. Cohen once suggested not 


T “Compulsory Arbitration in the Railroad Engineers’ Award,” American Federation- 
ist, Vol. 20, pp. 22, 25 (Jan., 1913). 
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entirely in jest, to speak of themselves as “the country."* But neither class- 
consciousness nor self-consciousness keeps the great middle class from proclaim- 
ing itself to be the “great American public." In the mind of this public incon- 
veniences tend to become hardships, hardships are magnified into catastrophies, 
and the violence normal to any militant mass action begins to assume the pro- 
proportions of a “reign of terror". This is the public which labor leaders have 
come, with some reason, to regard with misgiving. ` 

Mutual suspicion is heightened by the physical isolation in which millions 
of American workers—miners, merchant seamen, and factory workers—are 
forced to work and live. “To the coal digger,” James A. Wechsler has pointed 
out, “ ‘public opinion’ is the mining family next door and down the street; he, 
knows few men whose lives are not as completely identified with the union a8 
his own—except the supervisory employees, whose homes are usually separate - 
and slightly more elegant.’’® His only regular contact with the outside world is 
likely to be through the radio or the press, and these he can cut off at will. 
Nor are his leaders much more likely to keep a finger on the public pulse. John 
L. Lewis feels the brunt of public hostility almost every time his men leave the 
mines; but, as John Chamberlain suggests, “he cannot believe that public 
opinion ever really decides a coal-mine issue. The fight, as he conceives it, is—or 
ought to be—between himself and the operators. . . . The notion of a ‘consumer’ 
with his own rights is, to Lewis, something alien, part of that ‘public opinion’ 
that means nothing in a coal-patch.”!° Under these conditions it is only natural 
that the miner should develop his own; quite separate, sense of patriotism and 
responsibility for the national welfare. 

What as to “interest”? Precisely what. are the public's “interests” and 
“rights” in a labor dispute? Are they limited, as newspaper publisher James 


` Gordon Bennett maintained editorially during the great railroad strikes in 
. 1877, to the “right to wait and be patient” and the "right to demand fair play” 


on the pars of the disputants?! Few, if any, public officials faced with a labor 
dispute of serious proportions have ever taken such a restrictive view of what 
the public interest requires. President Taft, for one, urged that the public has 
an interest in industrial relations not only “in its sovereign civic capacity 
in... maintaining justice and fair dealing" between disputants but also in 


_ preventing “any interruption to the normal and peaceful relations between 


employer and wage-earner [which] involves public discomfort and in many 
cages public disaster.” If, as Mr. Taft maintained, the public has this twofold 
interest in labor relations, its interests may require contradictory action on the 
part of public officials. A much higher (or lower) degree of governmental inter- . 
vention may be required, for instance, to prevent the interruption of a vital 


* Morris R. Cohen, The Faith of a Liberal (New York, 1946), p. 5. 
! James A. Wechsler, Labor Baron: A Portrait of John L. Lewis (New. York, 1944), p. 9. 
10 In the ‘‘Foreword” to McAlister Coleman, Men and Coal (New York, 1948), p. xv. 

. = New York Herald, July 20, 1877, p. 4. > : 
1t Congressional Record, Vok 48, pt. 2, p. 1661 (Feb. 2, 1912). 
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publie service than would bi m simply to mint "justice and fair deal- 
ing” between the parties to a dispute. 

In practice, the public has been much more iier in avoiding discant 
in a labor dispute than in seeing that justice is done both sides—and for a good 
reason. The “equities” of a serious labor dispute are almost always much more 
complex and difficult to assess than is apparent from the reports in, the daily 


"press. In matters of this. kind, as in most other basic i issues of public policy, 


the public at large is a. better judge of how comfortably the shoe fits than of 
how efficiently and:fairly the shoes have.been made. The precise amount of Shoe-: 
pinching which it will tolerate i in any given strike will depend on how highly 
it values the goods or services withheld and how effective the withdrawal has: 
been. These, in.turn, will depend not only on the industry affected but on the 
particular time the withdrawal is threatened. In "normal" times most busi- 
nesses are legally free to invite an open test of strength with their employees; 


, but in wartime, as Sewell Avery learned to his dismay in 1944, even a mail-order 


house can be forced, under'threat of government seizure, to obey the directives i 


of a War Labor Board. And in wartime public wrath against strikes and strikers 
is capable of becoming almost apoplectic. Throughout 1943, when the soft coal 


, miners struck four different times in defiance of the government, John L. Lewis + 


aroused at least as much active loathing in many quarters as the Hitlers, Mus- 
solinis, and Tojos with whom the nation was officially: at war..But few labor 
leaders are as single-minded and determined as Lewis, and none is so impervious 
to public opinion. Most were only too glad to give—and, to keep—their pledge * 


to do everything possible to avoid work stoppages during the war. 


‘Tf industry alone is considered, the public's interest in uninterrupted opera- 
tions closely parallels the extent to which thé industry is monopolistic in nature. 
Where the monopoly is complete and legally sanctioned, as in the case of public 


utilities, the publie has no other interest than to see that service is maintained |. 


without interruption and on reasonable terms. So, too, with government, which 
enjoys & natural monopoly to serve the public in its particular fields. Where 
these services are concerned, the public has usually not tolerated its own dis- : 
comfort and inconvenience, let alone its safety, to be used by. any disputant 
88 & weapon against another. “There is no right to strike against the public 
safety by anybody, any time, anywhere," Calvin Coolidge, ` as Governor of 


Massachusetts, told the striking Boston policemen in 1919, and the public ' 


_ whose safety he championed made him Vice-President. In somewhat the same 


vein President Roosevelt reminded federal employees in 1937 that they were 
under a “paramount” obligation to “serve the whole people, whose interests 
and welfare require orderliness and continuity in the conduct of Government 
activities.” A strike on their part, he told them, would be “unthinkable and . 


: intolerable.” Finally, in 1947, Congress gave the no-strike tradition in govern- . 


ment service its own official sanction by making it unlawful, under the Taft- 


n p Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, ous: Samuel I. Rosen- 
man, Vol. 6: The Constitution Prevails, 1937 (New York, 1941), p. 825. ; 
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Hartley Act, for any edan employee to Paana in a strike." This ban ap- 
: plies not only to individuals employed directly by the government but to the 
‘employees of any plant, mine, or facility of which the President has ordered 
seizure and obtained an injunction to forestall a strike. m 
But in those "private" industries where competition—not government—is 
expected, to be the prime regulator, the public’s stake in uninterrupted service 
or production has never been so vigorously asserted or so completely accepted. 
This is particularly true of those industries which the federal power reaches 
only collaterally: manufacturing, intrastate commerce, and the service trades. 
Fot one thing, the products or services which a strike in these industries would 
deny to the public are not in themselves indispensable. They consist for the 
most part of countless goods and services which have made the American stand- 
ard of living the highest in the world. They are not vital to the public, either 
singly or in their totality, except in so far as scarcities resulting from strikes - 
make it difficult to control inflation during a period of preparedness, war, or- 
reconversion. For this reason the public has no real interest in attempting to 
forbid, or even to delay or shorten, work stoppages in non-essential industries; _ 
and at most public intervention should be confined to encouraging or assisting 
the parties to the dispute to arrive at a mutually satisfactory settlement. In 
disputes of this type the public has & greater interest in staying neutral, even 
at some inconvenience to itself should a strike result, than it has in using even 
the slightest coercion to secure or influence settlement. After all, strikes, even as 
recurrent as they were in 1919, 1937, 1946, and 1949, are still the exception and 
. not the rule. Actually, more often than not, the parties themselves, if left to 
. their own devices, are able to resolve their differences peaceably. Why should 
this be? “Simply that each side,” Professor Sumner H. Slichter has suggested, 
“if it has an accurate knowledge of the willingness of the other side to fight 
_Tather than accept certain terms, is ready to accept the terms which will bring 
balance between the employer's willingness to stand a shut-down and the 
union’s willingness- to stand a strike.’ If this is true, as most modern students 
of industrial relations seem to believe, the task of defining and protecting the 
` public's interest is made considerably easier by confining the problem: ‘to those 
industries in which it should be really controlling. — 

What are the industries in which the public’s interest should be really con- 
trolling? Certainly the list would include all interstate railroads and, to a lesser 
degree, other common carriers by land, sea, and air. Fortunately, both the 
managers: who run the railroads and the brotherhoods which represent their 
employees have long recognized the public’s great stake in uninterrupted trans- 
portation. Seldom are they agreed, however, as to what action or inaction this 
obligation requires on their part. Now that the railroads are no longer able to 
hold their own in a showdown with the brotherhoods, the managers—or at 
least a number of their leading spokesmen—have come to favor an absolute 

4 Labor Management Relations Act of 1947, 61 Sta. 180, 160 (Sec. 805). 


55 Seo United States v. United Mir ine Workers of America, 380 U.'B. 258, 284—289 (1947). 
1 “Strikes and the Public Interest,’ P Yale Review, Vol. 35, p. 211 ( Listen 1946). 
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ban on any and all railroad strikes.! In taking this position they are only now’ 
coming around to the stand taken by President Harding in 1922, when he was 
forced to cope with a serious strike by most of the shopcraft unions. “The 
publie must be spared even the threat of discontinued service,” he told Con- 
gress. "Sponsoring the railroads as we do, it is an obligation that labor shall be 
assured the highest justice and every proper consideration of wage and working. 
conditions, but it is an equal obligation to see that no concerted action in fore- 
ing demands shall deprive the public of the e oo service essential to 
its very existence."18 ' 

"But the railroad brotherhoods, operating and non-operating sis have never 


` been willing to take this view of their obligations to the public. Even before - 


they reached the point where they could best the railroads in a naked test of 
strength, the brotherhoods opposed any curb, however slight, on their power 


. to strike. As they saw the situation as early as 1912, and as most of them still ; 
see it today: 


No fault can be found with the public's interest in keeping open the arteries of com- ; 
merce; indeed, the railway is an essential part of our modern civilisation. It is dedicated to 
the public use, and laws regulating it in the public interest are now an established policy. 
But with all of this, railways are privately owned, and the relations of the railway employee 
to his employer is private and not public. Whatever relation the railway employes may 


- have to the public ig secondary and through his employer. The railway hires, establishes 
, the pay and regulations of employment, and exercises its prerogative as a private employer 


o 


‘by dismissing the employee. In all this the public has no voice and very Byte interest.!? 


For obvious reasons the publie itself has never taken such & narrow view of 
its interest.in railroad and other transportation disputes. Since 1888 its repre- 
sentatives in Congress have experimented with a wide variety of adjustment 
techniques—mediation, voluntary arbitration, fact-finding, and adjudication 


e of a sort—in an effort to find a formula that would somehow discourage strikes 


without banning them outright. The machinery now used to adjust disputes ^ 


involving interstate railroads and airlines is the Railway Labor Act of 1926.9 
: Under the present system the President is expected to head off any strike which, 


if allowed to take place, would deprive any section of the country. of essential 
transportation service by rail or by air: To this end he is authorized to appoint 
a so-called "emergency board" to investigate the dispute and to report to him 
its findings and recommendations. Throughout the life of the board, usually 
thirty days, and for an additional thirty days thereafter, neither party is per- 
mitted to change any of the conditions out of which the dispute arose, except 
by mutual agreement. In this way the public is assured of a “cooling-off’» 


17 Beo the Hearings before the Subcommittee on Railway Labor Act Amendments of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare .. ..on S. 8468, U. 8. Senate, 81st Cong., 2nd sess. 
(Washington, 1950), passim. i 

. 15 Congressional Record, Vol. 64, pt. 1, p. 214 (Dec. 8, 1922). 

19 P, H. Morrissey, dissenting, in Report of the Board of Arbitration in the Matter of the 
Controversy between the Eastern Ratlroads and the Brotherhood. of Locomotive Engineers 
(1912), p. 122. 

20 44 Stat. 577, as amended ai 48 Stai. 1185 (1934) and 49 Stat. 1189 (1936). 
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period of approximately sixty days before the employees are legally free to 
suspend service.” 

In labor disputes involving other basic industries, the public has been much 
more hesitant in asserting its “rights”. Until 1947, in fact, industries as vital - 
to the national economy as coal and steel could be shut down in peacetime’ with- 
out the parties to the dispute so much as giving the public due notice or per- 
mitting its representatives to try their hand at mediation. For many years this 
policy, or lack of policy, could be justified on two grounds: first, that the in- 
dustries were too weakly organized for a strike to be completely effective, and 
second, that in any event the production of coal and steel were somehow less 
important than their distribution by rail. Today it is at least doubtful whether 
either of these assumptions is valid. Both the United Mine Workers and the 
United Steel Workers of America are fully as capable as the railway unions of 
_ shutting down their respective industries, and the effects of their suspensións 
differ, so far as the public is concerned, chiefly in point of time. An industry- 
wide railroad strike, the nation learned in May, 1946, will paralyze the national 
economy almost instantaneously. A general strike in the soft-coal fields, on the 
other hand, will not be felt so keenly until existing stockpiles of coal above 
grodnd (usually no greater than & two-months' supply) have been nearly ex- 
hausted. To put the point & little more precisely than perhaps the facts war- 
rant, the public's interest in a soft-coal strike would seem after sixty days to 
equal its interest at any time in a general railroad strike. The same point can 
be made, with somewhat greater reservations, of strikes in the oil, copper, and 
maritime industries. ' 

Under the circumstances, then, it is not strange that Congress should have ' 
turned to the Railway Labor Act as a rough model for the adjustment of those 
labor disputes which are only slightly less serious than those which might dis- 
. rupt railroad service. Under the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947?* the President is 
authorized to investigate and to delay any dispute within the federal compe- 
tence (and not already covered by the Railway Labor Act) which threatens to 
“imperil the national health and safety." But unlike his power to "freeze" 
emergency railway disputes, he has no way to prevent work stoppages in the 
less basic industries until after his board of inquiry has investigated the dispute 
and reported to him, without recommendation, its findings of fact. Then, in 
order to head off a strike or to have it called off, he must direct the Attorney 
General to obtain & court order enjoining any interruption of operations for 
a period of eighty days. Meanwhile the parties to the dispute are expected to 
make every effort to reach a settlement; but if after sixty days no settlement 
is in sight, the employees are asked, in a secret ballot, whether they wish'to ac- 
cept the employer’s last offer. If they do not, the injunction must be discharged 
. at the end of its eighty-day period. Then, and de then, is the union legally 
free to strike or to resume its strike. 


2 Railway management is never free, of course, to suspend e service without permission 
of the Interstate Commerce Commissioni ! 
? 61 Stat. 136. 
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Obviously, the effectiveness of the emergency board procedure will depend 
largely upon the President himself. Under both the Taft-Hartley and Railway 
Labor Acts he is the final judge as to whether a strike, if allowed to take place, 
would be serious enough to justify its postponement and investigation. It is 
not likely that he or any. other elective official will minimize either the serious- 
ness of a strike or the public's impatience. If anything, the reverse is true. As 
the official whom more than any other the public expects to “do something". 
in time of national crisis, the President has every reason, usually, for wanting 
to spare it the i inconvenience of an emergency strike. The danger, then, is that ' 

.he will be over-zealous and premature in his intervention—that-he will act 
before the parties have exhausted every means of working out a settlement 
themselves, or that he will take the dispute out of the hands of his professional 
mediators and advisors. Nowhere is this danger better ‘illustrated than in the 

' handling of the running controversy: between the nation’s principal railroads _ 
and their employees in 1943. In the dispute involving the non-operating em-. 
ployees—the shopmen, telegraphers, and maintenance men one or two Steps 
removed-from actually moving the trains—not only had the parties not broken 
off negotiations, they had even signed an agreement on terms that an emer- 
gency: board had recommended and that the President had urged the unions to 
accept. When a few weeks later Mr. Roosevelt reversed his stand and backed 

‘the Director of Economic Stabilization in setting aside the agreement as in- 
flationary, he in effect unsettled a dispute that had already been settled.” Still ; 


., ‘later, in the related.dispute'involving the train- and engine-service brotherhoods, 


, he took the dispute out of the hands of the National Mediation Board and, by : 
summoning both parties to the White House, forced the Board.to cancel a 
meeting which it had previously scheduled with them.” We have the testi- ` 
mony of three of the “big five" brotherhood chiefs and of the president of the 
. American: Federation of Labor that, if the President had kept his hands off— 
the dispute, the parties would have reached a satisfactory settlement them- 


' , selves “without stopping work for a single day and without causing the slight- 


est bitterness”*—and, it must be added, without jeopardizing the stabilization 
- program nearly so much as Mr. Roosevelt’s final disposition of the controversy. 
An even.greater weakness of the emergency board procedure is that fact-' 
finding, even when coupled with a cooling-off period, has simply failed to settle | 
the more serious strikes. In the case of the Taft-Hartley Act, perhaps this result ` 
was to be expected. For political reasons management and Republicans general- 
ly have wanted the ‘act to succeed, and labor and the Democratic administra- 
' tion have done their best—or worst—to “prove” that it is unworkable.. But 
apart from the political disabilities under which,it has been forced to operate, 
the Taft-Hartley Act is structurally defective i in its provisions for coping with 


? Bee Tenth Annual Report of the National Mediation Board for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 80, 1944 (Washington, 1944), pp. 1-2. 
*4 Tbid., pp. 1-2. Bee also Transcript-of Proceedings of the National Railway Labor Panel’, 


. Emergency Board Appointed May 31, 1948, pp. 1512—1518. 


55 See the "New York Times, December 31, 1943, p. 8; ibid., rud 4, 1944, p. 13. 
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emergency. strikes." Ina number of RA the board of i inquiry has been . 
forced to hurry its investigation in‘ order to report to the President in time for 
him either to prevent the strike or to have it called off at the earliest practicable 
moment. But in contrast to the feverish activity required of the public officials 
involved, the parties to the dispute are at'no time under any great pressure to 
reach an agreement. After sixty days the board of inquiry is reconvened to re- 
. port back to the President what progress has been made toward a settlement; 
but at no time before, during, or after the injunctive period is it allowed to 
suggest the terms on which it thinks the dispute ought to be settled. The up- 
shot is that the public has no way of learning the “merits” of the dispute from 
a disinterested board of experts and no real opportunity, therefore, to bring 
‘pressure to bear on the parties to reach an agreement. It was for this reason, 
as well as because of his natural distaste for any part of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
. that President Truman appointed a special fact-finding board to investigate 
. the threat of. a general steel strike in the summer of 1949.27 
The fact-finding procedure of the Railway Labor Act has no such excuse for 
not working well. An emergency board has no reason to hurry its investigation: 
under the act it may take up to thirty days, or even longer if the parties agree, 
with the assurance that railroad service cannot legally be disrupted for another 
thirty days after it has filed its report. Nor is a railroad board handicapped by 
not being allowed to comment on the merits of the dispute. In its report to the 
' President, the board is expected not only to report the conditions out of which 
the dispute arose but to suggest equitable terms on which it might be settled. 
The rest, of course, is up to the President. If he gives the board his unstinted 
moral support, as the public has every right to expect, the.chances are better 
‘than even that the parties will accept the board’s recommendations as the basis 
for an agreement. This, at least, has been true of the less serious disputes in- 
volving a single carrier or system. In the twenty-five year period since 1926, 
more than one hundred of these relatively minor disputes have been referred 
to emergency boards for investigation; and in only fourteen instances has one 7 
or the other party refused to accept the settlemént which the board recom- 
mended. In the early years it was railway management which was most likely 
to be difficult, one system—the Louisiana and Arkansas and its subsidiary, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and- Texas—carrying its truculence to the point of re- 
jecting the recommendations of no fewer. than three different emergency 
boards.?? In the last decade or so, however, it has been the brotherhoods which 
‘have been most inclined to flout the letter and spirit of the law. No only have 
they refused on occasion to accept the board’s recommendations, but they have 


* On this point, see the criticisms of Director Cyrus B. Ching in both the First and the 
Second Annual Report of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation’ Service, for 1948 and 
1949, respectively (Washington, 1949, 1950), pp. 55-58 and pp. 5-8, respectively. 

27 Seo the Report to the President of the United.States on the Labor Dispute in the Basic 
Steel Industry, by the Steel Industry Board Appointed by the President July 16, 1 949 (Wash- 
ington, 1949), pp. 17-18. 

35 Seo the Annual Report of the United States Board of Mediation for 1931, pp. 19-28; 
for 1932, pp. 36-42; and for 1934, p. 1. Í 1 
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in at least three instances, struck against individual roads** even before the 
board could complete its investigation; and in a number of cases they have 
threatened to strike over grievances and other matters which the act clearly 
intended should be arbitrated by the National Railroad Adjustment Board. 
Even so, the Railway Labor Act has proved useful in minimizing the number 
and severity of strikes affecting'a single carrier. 

Unfortunately, presidential fact-finding has been much less effective in ad- 
justing the more serious disputes which threaten to deprive an entire region, 


or even the nation, of railroad transportation., In the last decade the railroads. 


have been embroiled in no fewer than sixteen nation-wide disputes with one or 
, more of the twenty unions which represent their employees, and in only six 
disputes were the parties able to reach an agreement without recourse to the 
emergency board procedure. The other ten nation-wide disputes were referred 
‘to presidential boards for investigation, but only one—the 1948-49 non-op 
movement for a forty-hour basic work week with no reduction in pay—was 
settled voluntarily on the basis of the board’s "recommendations. In each 
. of the nine remaining nation-wide disputes, one or more of the unions (the 
operating brotherhoods were the greatest offenders in this respect) held out for 
greater concessions from the carriers than the board was willing to recommend. 
In May, 1946, this practice led to the most paralyzing strike in the nation’s 


history, the forty-eight-hour walkout of the engineers and trainmen, which was . 


followed in 1948 and again in 1950 by the threat of others almost as serious. In 
-all three strike emergencies, the public was spared the consequences of-a pro- 
longed economic paralysis only because the President seized the roads in the 
name of the-gdvernment and made it clear to the unions that he would act rẹ- 
pressively." At present the unions’ strategy is apparently to confine strike 


threats to a single carrier or at most to four or five major trunk lines or termi- 
nals, leaving the rest free to operate. This strategy is designed not so much to~, 


“divide and conquer,” since for many years the operating brotherhoods at least 
have been more than a match for any or all of the carriers combined, but to 
B 1 ki 


3 The Hudson-and Manhattan (May 30-June 22, 1946); the Southern Pacific (July ' 


21, 1947); and the Wabash (March-15~23, 1949). See the Twelfth Annual Report of the 
National Mediation Board (Washington, 1946), pp. 3, 50-51; Fourteenth Annual Report 
(1948), pp. 2-3, 45; and Fifteenth Annual Report (1949), pp. 3, 47-48. 

30 Fifteenth Annual Report of the National Mediation Board (1949); pp. 3, 45—46. 


31 These disputes are reported by the National Mediation Board in the Twelfth Annual 


Report (1946), pp. 1-2, 46-47, the Fourteenth Annual Report (1948), pp. 1-2, 49-50, and the. . 


Siateenth Annual Report (1960), pp. 63-64. The other nation-wide disputes in which one or 
_ More unions rejected the recommendations of an emergency board are: the 1941 wage case, 
involving practically all railway employees; the two parallel but separate wage disputes 
in 1948, involving the operating and non-operating employees; the Diesel engine disputes 
of 1943 and 1950, the latter of which culminated in a five-day strike by firemen against 
four major trunk lines; and the separate movements launched in 1950 by the switchmen’s 
union acting alone and by the conductors and trainmen acting in concert to win a forty- 


hour week for yard employees, both of which culminated in the strike emergency referred ` ; 


to above. 
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avoid the almost certain prospect of repressive intervention by the President.” 

The railroad brotherhoods are not solely to blame for this sorry record. Re- 
‘peatedly, throughout World War II, President Roosevelt made no more than 
& perfunctory effort to back up his boards. In 1941, when nineteen national 
railroad unions balked at accepting the wage increase recommended by an 
emergency board, he directed the board to mediate the dispute. The terms on 
which it then arranged a settlement were much more favorable to the employees 
than ‘thad been willing to recommend as a quasi-judicial body strictly on the 
merits of the case. Again in 1943 Mr. Roosevelt kept the brotherhoods from 
settling on the terms officially recommended by insisting that they were en- - 
titled to an extra increase ‘in lieu of" overtime and away-from-home expenses 
that his own emergency board apparently had not considered relevant to the 
dispute or consistent with the war-time wage stabilization program." Not sur- 
prisingly, the brotherhoods began to lose interest in “bargaining out” a settle- 
ment with the carriers or in agreeing with them to arbitrate all matters in 
dispute. Instead, they learned to exhaust the procedures of the Railway Labor 
Act as quickly as possible, knowing that if they persisted long enough in their 
threat to strike the President would be forced to give ‘their demands. his per- 


2 This was made unmistakably clear by David B. Robertson, president of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, in his testimony before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Railway Labor Act Amendments on June 7, 1960, in justification of his union’s 
strike against four major carriers, then in its twelfth day: : 

"SENATOR DONNELL. What was the reason, Mr. Robertson, that it was not called ovar 
the entire United States as had been authorized by the action taken by the membership? 

“MR, ROBERTSON. Well, our experience showed that a Nation-wide strike is more or leas 
impractical. That was our conclusion after the 1948 experience. . 

"BENATOR DONNELL. Why do you think a Nation-wide strike is impractical? 

"xn. ROBERTEON. Well, it is too unwieldy in the first place, and in the second place the 
Government has interfered in these Nation-wide strikes to the point where you are not 
permitted to handle a Nation-wide strike. = 

"'gENATOR DONNELL. In other words, that second point to which you refer, the action 
of the Government in regard to Nation-wide strikes, was one of the very important con- 
siderations in determining that this strike should be made o up to only these four 
Bystems; is that correct? 

CMR. ROBERTSON, Yes, Bir 

* * * 

"SENATOR DONNELL. You thought that it would be the best policy for the reasons you 
have indicated, to confine this strike to four railroads rather than to make it Nation-wide. 
In that way you thought you would be freer from the likelihood of Government interfer- 
ence; that is.correct, is it not? 

“MR. ROBERTSON. Oh. Yes, there is no | question about that. ” (Hearings before the Sub- 
committee . . . of the Commities on Labor and Public Welfare . . on 8. 3468, pp. 255-256, 
258.) - 

4 Bee both the Report and the Suppen Report to the President by the Emergency 
Board Appointed September 10, 1941 (Washington, 1941). 

H See Transcript of Proceedings. of the National Railway Labor Panel [‘‘Non-op’’] Emer- 
gency Board Appointed February 80, 1943, Bk. III, pp. 2768-2769, 2983, 2988, 3041-3042, 
and Transcript of Proceedings of the National Labor Railway P Panel Pop Emergency Board 
Appointed May 51, 1948, pp. 1517-1519. 
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sonal, and usually sympathetic, attention. Under these conditions the emer- 
gency board was no longer considered the end of the line, but a ‘“‘whistle-stop” 
on the way to personal arbitration by the President. 

Several measures have been proposed to rescue. the fact-finding process : 
from its present decline. One is to entrust the selection of all emergency boards 
to some non-political officer of the government, say the chairman of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board in disputes involving railroads and airlines, and. the 
ditector of the Federal “Mediation. and Conéiliation Service in all other disputes 
within the competence of the federal government. æ In this way, ‘it is said, the 
President would have less chance to encourage either party—which in practice | 
usually means labor—to expect more than the fact-finders are willing to recom- . 
mend, It is true that, once divorced from direct presidential control, the emer- . 
gency board would no doubt lose much of its present allure for labor and. 
management alike; but at the same time it would lose much of its effectiveness. _ 
Unless the recommendations of a fact-finding board are backed by the full 
force of & thoroughly aroused public opinion, experience has shown that they 
will not: be accepted. And the only person with sufficient power and, prestige 
to mobilize pals opinion effectively on a nation&l scale i is the President him- 
^gelf. z 
"E more roiie proposal is to retain the fact-finding board as the Pres- . 

ident’s own creature, but to make its findings and recommendations conclusive 
' and.binding on both parties for a limited period of time. Thus Professor Sumner 
` H. Slichter would authorize the President at his discretion to make the findings 
of his boards, in railroad and airline disputes, legally binding for as long as six 
months.” A trial period of this duration would be long enough to give the par- ` 
ties.a real chance to reach an agreement voluntarily, he believes, and at the 
same time it would be short enough not to work a hardship on either party. 
This ‘scheme „would no doubt discourage either party from considering the~. 
emergency board procedure an easy way out of its difficulties, but there are at 
least two questions which would be left unanswered. The first is what could be 
- done if the President should decide—as did Mr. Roosevelt in several notable 
coal and railroad disputes--that it would be unfair or ‘politically inexpedient 
for him to “enforce” his board’s recommendations. And even if he were to 


© back up ] his board, what could be done at the end of the six-month period if 


either party- -should persist i in its refusal to accept the settlement recommended 
_ by the board? It is only fair to add, however, that these are the questions which 
no voluntary system of adjustment can be expected to answer With complete, - 
satisfaction. : 

. To many people, including a large number af industrialists, loas and 
' newspaper editors, all this suggests that the fact-finding process muk ,be re- 


s See Sumner Slichter, “The Great Question i in Industrial Relations," N ew York Times ` 
Magazine, April 27, 1947, pp. 5 ff. 
*5 See his article, “To End Strikes in Essential Tiida” New York Times M agazine, P 
- Jan.-12, 1947, pp. 7 f., and his letter to Senator Donnell, printed in Hearings before thé ^ ^ 
Subcommittee ... of the  Commnition on Labor and Public Welfare . . . on S. 8468, p. 180. 
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placed by £ system that is more directly coercive. As they see it, the only way 
in which the public-can be fully protected is to outlaw strikes entirely in essen- 
tial industries and require all disputes over the conditions of employment to be 
submitted to arbitration. Persons who accept employment in an essential in- 
dustry should do ao, it is urged, knowing that the public deems the service too 
vital to permit its suspension to be used by either side against the other. What 


these workers would be asked to give up, runs the argument, is not the right |. 


to quit as individuals whenever and for whatever reason they may wish, but . 


the right to quit in concert and still retain their seniorify, vacation and pension 
rights as employees in good standing. The right to strike is not absolute, as 


even so sympathetic a friend of labor as Justice Brandeis pointed out?" and to. 


deny that right completely in essential industries, it is said, does not place 
- workers in involuntary servitude. For the men who operate the railroads and 
electric light and power plants,.that “right” is latgely theoretical anyway. The 
‘public has always found a way to break strikes that seriously threaten its com- 
fort and weli-being. 
But for reasons that have nothing to do with ite legality or its logic or even 


its practicality, this in itself may be no solution at all. If workers in an essential . 


industry are to be asked to give up their most effective means of improving the 
terms of their employment, simple justice requires that some compensations 
should be provided. Yet in none of the eleven states where utility strikes have 
been banned at one time or another has such action been taken.** There, ‘in 
most cases, the utility workers gained nothing except the certainty that, if they 
failed to reach an agreement with their employer, their demands eventually 
would be heard and adjudged by a board of arbitration. Even when the arbi- 
tral award was completely "fair," it placed the workers at a disadvantage with 
those in other industries, in which wages and working conditions are not a 
matter of fairness in the judgment of neutrals but of relative bargaining power.*?? 
31 Tn Dorchy v. Kansas, 272 U. S. 800, 311 (1926). 


28 Sooner or later, most of the state laws banning utility strikes and requiring arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes have been éontested in the courts. The pioneer Kansas Industrial 


Relations Act of 1920 was declared unconstitutional by the U. S. Supreme Court in Wolf ` 


Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 207 U. S. 652 (1925), insofar as it applied to 
processors of food products. The Michigan law was declared invalid by the State Supreme 


Court in 1948, and repealed in 1949. Most recently, the U. S. Supreme Court has held the 


Wisconsin Publis Utilities Anti-Strike Law of 1947 invalid on the ground that the state 
had denied entirely a federally guaranteed right which Congress itself had- restricted only 
to a limited extent in the Taft-Hartley Act. See Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
‘Railway & Motor Coach Employees of America, Division 998 et al, v. Wisconsin Employment 
Relations Board, 340 U. 8. 383 (1951). For purposes of determining the validity of stave 
anti-strike laws it does not matter, apparently, whether the industry "affecting" commerce 
is a national manufacturing concern or a local public utility. In either case, the Court ruled, 
Congress has occupied the field and closed it to concurrent regulation by the states. Finally 
a few weeks after the Wisconsin decision, and on its authority, the Missouri Attorney 
General ruled the Missouri law invalid. This leaves seven states with anti-strike or com- 
puléory arbitration laws of doubtful validity: Florida, Indiana, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
38 Some of the states with compulsory arbitration laws, it is true, direct their arbitral 
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Professor Slichter has suggested a way out of the difficulty. If employees in 
essential industries are to be put under a special legal obligation to maintain 
uninterrupted service, they should be accorded special privileges—longer - va- 
cations, more liberal pensions, and, most important, wage increases as prompt 
and as large as those won in the industriel in which unions are free to strike. In ` 
this way the publie would have the assurance that service would be maintained 
without interruption, and the employees the satisfaction of knowing that 
` they were as well off as if they were free to strike. . 
, Until this or some other equally logical scheme is put into efffoof; presidential . 
fact-finding must continue to serve the publie as its last line of defense against 
the irksome restrictions of an emergency strike. With all its imperfections, 
the fact-finding process has not served the public badly. If.the emergency 


'* board and the President have done their jobs well, the public has been informed 


of the facts of the dispute and the settlement recommended. These actions have _ 
not always avoided, and often will not avoid, the inconveniences and even the ` 
occasional hardships of an emergency strike; but at least the public knows the : 
terms on which the strike can be ended, if necessary, without doing serious in- 
justice to either side. The illusion that émployees in essential industries are free 
to strike has been preserved and, at the same time, the public has as much assur- 

ance as it would have under a more coercive system that in a major crisis a 
strike can be broken on terms that it deems fair. In this troubled age, it may be 
well both to preserve that illusion and to have that assurance. 


tribunals to take into consideration the wages, hours, and working conditions prevailing in 
the other industries and utilities, both inside and outaide the state, whioh make use of the 
same or comparable skills and require a comparable expenditure of energy and effort. In 
New Jersey, for example, this formula (including several other standards) has frequently 
led to the award of wage increases “‘as good as, or better than, those obtained through 
private négotiation,” and in some industries even higher than tho wage increases won by. 
workers doing similar work in industries where they were free to strike. See Robert R. 
France and Richard A. Lester, Compulsory Arbitration of Utility Disputes in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania (Princeton, 1951), pp. 23-25. Yet even in New Jersey, according to this 
same report, comparable skills are not always available within the state to serve as a rough 
guide; and, in any event, the standards prescribed have led to conflicting results in some 
` cases (ibid., p. 25). 

In Pennsylvania the standards prescribed are actually so restrictive as to limit wage 
increases and other gains to those already won by other workers, some of them not union- 
ized, who are also forbidden to strike. In one case the arbitration board awarded a wage 
increase one cent less than the company had offered to pay in the official “best offer” vote 
conducted by the State Labor Relations Board (ibid., pp. 66-69). 

*? “To End Strikes in Essential Industries," loc. cit., p. 54. 


NEW PARTY ASSOCIATIONS IN THE WEST 
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Were DeTocqueville to return to the United States, he could observe anew | 
that “Americans, of all ages, all coriditions and all dispositions, constantly 
form associations.” He would find contemporary groups, similar to those of 
the time about which he wrote, that are “‘serious, futile, general or restricted, 
enormous or diminutive.” Proliferation of new organizations within the two 
major political parties is taking place at a rapid rate. For the most part these 
associations are growing up outside the regular national, state and local party 
committee system. The constitutions and by-laws of the regular committees . 
seldom take notice of, or accord recognition to, the independent and auxiliary 
groups; and the relationship between these ad hoc associations and the “statu- 
tory” committees is not often defined.” 

The new groups are found nearly everywhere, but they appear to be achiev- 
ing somewhat greater importance in the West, particularly in those areas 
where the regular party organization is not strong. In Wisconsin, the Republi- 

. ean State Voluntary Committee and the Democratic Organizing Committee, 
both of which are self-styled “voluntary” groups, control their respective 
parties. Puzzled observers are told that these groups are the parties. Although 
the statutory party conimittees are in existence, their functions are, in the’ 
main, assumed by voluntary groups—allegedly because the former do not 
have “freedom of action" and are circumscribed with financial restrictions by 
state law. A Democratic Council is also in operation in a few counties in: Cali- 
fornia, but it is not nearly so well developed as'either the Wisconsin groups 
or its Republican counterpart in California. Three far-western party sssoci- 
ations, however, have achieved real prominence during the. New Deal era— 
the Republican Assembly of California, Pro: America, and the Democratic: 
Western States Conference. These attempt to operate respectively as a state, 
national and regional association, and they SONEN i experiments 
in party government and politics. 


I. THE CALIFORNIA REPUBLICAN ASSEMBLY 


Following the 1932 elections, groups of Young Republican clubs in southern 
California dedicated themselves to the restoration of public confidence in the - 
Republican party, and to mobilizing publie opinion against the New Deal 
administration. In 1934 representatives of the clubs met at San Jose and later 
at Fresno, where they formed an association known aa the California Republi- 
can Assembly.! The following year the Assembly was incorporated as an un- 

! Materials on the creation and development of this group are meager. Perhaps the 
most accurate and useful is the concise statement prepared by a former vice-president, . 


~ Markell C. Baer, as “The Story of the California Republican Assembly" (mimeographed, 
Aug., 1948). - i : 
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official volunteer aOR of Republicans? whose purposes are to develop 
_& statewide intelligent, aggressive and serviceable Republican organisation 

. provide ... a-practical program for the betterment of the Republican 
party of the State of California . . . coordinate the activities of the various 

. Republican Assemblies and . . . cooperate with them in improving the public. 

' relations of the Republican Party, in assisting political campaigns, in en- 
“couraging public forums and social programs, and in attracting a greater. 
'.number of the electors to work together in advancing the interests -of the : 
. party and our eountry."* The Assembly is composed of local Republican ` 
assemblies, in any city, town, community or geographical areas which have ` 
been approved by the Board of Directors of the Assembly. Each local assembly 
must be chartered by the Assembly, and it can be disciplined by it for being 
in financial arrears or for failing to fulfill the objectives and purposes of the 
. charter. , 
There are — € county Republican assemblies operating under a ' 
model constitution prepared by the Assembly. The county groups in turn are | 
composed of numerous chartered local assemblies within the county. These 

~ local assemblies ard entitled to elect at least one director to the Board of 
Directors of the county assembly. Both the state and county assemblies, there- 
fore, rest upon local component units, with the executive powers in each exer- - 

. eised by boards of directors. The state is further divided into districts each 
. with a “regional director” elected annually by ‘delegates to the Assembly 
convention from the various regions. In addition, there are congressional n 
assembly district councils, which also elect executive officers. A 
The.most spectacular, if not the most important, activity of the Assembly i is 
the annual convention. In its composition, operation and function it is very 
similar to the Republican National Convention, except for nominating'ad- 
dresses. A Credentials Committee rules on contested seats and a Resolutions 
Committee prepares and submits a platform. The platforms are sometimes 
quite remarkable documents and often are more specific than those adopted . 
by national conventions. The platform adopted by the Seventeenth Annual 
Convention (1950), for example, dealt with organized crime, asked for a clarifi- 
cation and strengthening of the lobbyist regulatory law to “prevent: improper 
lobbying," and called for a report on campaign contributions by lobbyists.’ 
It also discussed the state's fiscal policies and repudiated a Republican state | 


^ 


1 Seb Articles of 1 nanim California Republican Assembly, 1936. 

3 See the Code of By-Laws. of the California Republican Assembly, Article MI. The by- 
laws &re extremely elaborate. 

* Organization, on the whole, has developed most rapidly in the urban counties. 
Aotual total state membership is estimated as 7,000 paid-up members, with over half 

, residing in Los Angeles County. At least as many additional persons appear to be actively 

connected with the Assembly, according to one ‘official, but either have not been reported : 
or-have not paid their dues. Baer writes that membership i in the Assembly is limited to 
“American citizens of good moral character, who are registered with the Republican Party, 
and who are accepted as members by their local organization" ("The Story of the Cali- i 
- fornia Republican Assembly," p. 1. : 
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Bice een dciis he was not a follower of party Diii 5 Pronounce- 
ments were made on a few federal matters, such as the Hoover Commission’ 


. proposals, — $ 


The most significant activity of the danva is the endorsing of party: 


. candidates for nomination to statewide offices. Several months prior to the 


election year convention, a Candidates and Fact-Finding Committee investi- 
gates the qualifications of all Republican candiates for nomination to office in 


-the state. The investigation of this Committee is carried on by means of 


polls, interviews with candidates and hearings, and its recommendations are 


usually accepted by the Convention. The Committee and the convention refused 


to endorse Fred N. Howser for attorney-general in 1946, but Howser won both 


the primary and the general election. In 1950 the Committee, condemning : 


his record, again refused to endorse him. The Attorney-General then appeared 


` before the convention and plead for the Assembly to overrule the Committee, 
. but the convention sustained the recommendation of :its Candidates Com- 


mittee and endorsed his opponent in the primary. Voters apparently agreed 


with the position of the Assembly, for Howser was defeated in the primary. 


On the whole, the record of the Assembly in getting its slate nominated is 


enviable, and the observation may be made that pre-primary endorsement by ` 


this body i is an asset to a nominee. Local assemblies likewise endorse candidates 


for local offices, and sometimes for state offices. Endorsements are seldom , 


made, however, in nonpartisan elections. ` 
Assembly leaders give several reasons for creating the candidates committees 
and for making endorsements. According to a former president, it was felt that 


inducement to many potentially good candidates to run, and enabled an occa- 
sional off-eolor.character to slip in. We felt that an organized energetic inquiry 


- 


. the “free for all" caused by cross-filing in the direct primary “offered little t 


_ bya responsible, fair-minded group into the qualifications of candidates, and. ' 


N 
` 


recommendations of the best would be a wholesome. thing. We felt also that 
such endorsement might be the means of getting comparatively unknown but 
well qualified candidates off to a good start in a state race."" The Assembly 


accordingly tries to seek 'out promising persons in the party to support for . 


publie office. It was the first statewide organization, for example, to urge the 
nomination of Earl Warren for Governor of California. Later it took the lead 
in advancing him for. national office, and played a part in bringing about his 
nomination for the vice-presidency. The incumbent lieutenant-governor was 
likewise first advanced by the Assembly. . 

Many public officials have publicly acknowledged their debt to the Assembly 
for its efforts in interesting’ and training them for elective offices or other 


5 The assemblyman was under indictment for assertedly accepting a bribe from a 


‘pension promoter. See San Francisco Chronicle, March 27, 1950. - 


8 The Committee is composed of one member of the organization from each con- 
gressional district and six members at large, chosen by the state board. 

T Letter to the writer from a former chairman of a Candidates and Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee. . 


hi 
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positions of leadership. Numerous Assembly members are elected to the Repub- 
liean County Central and State Committees; others have been appointed to 
such positions as campaign managers, or as members of resolutions committees, 
by the regular party organization. In fact, relationships between the local . 
assemblies and regular party committees are usually quite close, which is 
perhaps symbolized in the fact that they frequently share the same office 
space. E 

In addition io its self-styled function as “a training school for political 
leaders and for those officially engaging in the publie service," the Assembly 
sponsors publie forums, community dinners, study and research groups, social 
activities, and local projects deemed desirable in the community. Most of the 
time the leadership &nd energy for these projects of the state and local assem-- 
blies have come from the more progressive ranks of the party. Literature of the 
organization stresses that its members are engaged in the ‘cause of Intelligent 
Liberalism” as “a, militant foe. of demagoguery, corruption, expediency, ° 
compromise and inert or incompetent leadership.” Fo 
. In the sixteen years of its existence the Assembly has developed prestige 

and influence to where it is often mentioned in the press as being “‘the G.O.P. 
of California." There is, nevertheless, some criticism of the Assembly and its 
program by Republicans in the state. Some do not like its practice of proposing 
candidates, feeling that the voters at the primary should make up their minds 
on nominees without "suggestion" on the part of the Assembly. Others feel 
the. Assembly usurps functions of the regular party committees, i.e., that an 
unoffieial agency of the party is doing the work of an official agency. Howaver: 
unofficial it may be, the, Assembly nonetheless does perform functions, in the’ - 
nominating process, in the formulation of party principles, and in educational 
activity, which the State Central Committee either has simply failed to do or . 
does not wish to do.5 As a former president stated to the writer, "One great. 
void in California is the lack of one official organization for party members to 
join and work with. Our state and county committees are full of ‘generals’ 
and ‘colonels.’ The ‘privates’ are either in the conflicting and competing volun- 
teer groups or standing on the sidelines waiting for ‘the party’ to do something, 
_unmindful that THEY are the party.” The California E ED Arsen is 
MERE to fill, at least partially, the “void.” 


Il, PRO AMERICA 


Pro America was founded in Seattle, Washington, in 1933. The official 
literature of the organization credits "the threat to the freedom of the indi- 
vidual” following the 1932 election as the reason for its creation. According to 


J 

8 It might be noted that several weeks after the 1950 Assembly meeting, the Repub- 
lican State Central Committee sponsored what it called the “first statewide Republican 
pow-wow of its kind” at Fresno. Some 1500 party leaders gathered to hear speeches by all 
nominees. The meeting, however, carefully refrained from making endorsements and adopt- . 
ing resolutions. For accounts of the meeting see the San Francisco Chronicle, April 22 and ^ 
April 24, 1950. 
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this literature, “The State of Washington had a foretaste of the. New Deal 
system and objectives, long before the rest of the country was aware of what- 
was imminent. This was no doubt an outgrowth of work of radical organizers 
who had been active for years in the lumber camps of the Northwest. When 
the results of the elections were felt in Seattle, housewives and mothers realized ` 
that they must organize to protect the heritage of freedom fought for by their 
forefathers, if their children were to enjoy such freedom."* The name was 
suggested by Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, who was memory in Seattle when 
organizational details were worked out.!° 

The fear of radicalism motivating the establishment of Pro America resulted 
largely from the temporarily successful political activities of the Unemployed _ 


. Citizens’ League of Seattle. Nominees for mayor and for several city councilmen 


endorsed by the League were elected in the spring of 1932, as were its choices for i 
United States Senator, for Representative to Congress, and in the following No- 


- vember, for the state legislature. Practically all of these candidates were Demo- 


crats who would have been elected in the landslide without the help of the 
League. Nevertheless, conservatives all over the nation were badly frightened, 
and national magazines carried articles viewing with alarm political power at 
the hands of the organized unemployed." 

Pro America is at once inside and outside the Republican party. It is styled 
“a national, independent organization of women interested in work in the 
field of politics and political education.” Included among its officers are “Re- 
publieans, Constitutional Democrats and women who have never been mem- 
-bers.of any political party.”* It operates outside both the regular party organi- 
zation’s regulations and the Women’s Republican clubs. Many women, how- 
ever, belong to both the latter and to Pro America. Pro America staunchly 
upholds the two-party system, and believes that one should be affiliated with 


_ "the political party which is clearly pledged to uphold good government under 
' the. Constitution." The Republican party meets this standard, in the eyes of 


S 


the organization, while the Democratic leadership is taking its party toward 
“statism and Fabian Socialism.” The organization refers to itself popularly 
as a “National Organization of Republican Women.” It does not, however, 
receive financial assistance from the Republican party, but operates under its 
own power. The organization takes the position that-party policy should be 
formed at the grass roots, with attempts to make the party’s legislators re- 
sponsible for supporting such policies. A leaflet of Pro America points cut that. 
this is at variance with the practice “in other Republican clubs," where “policy 
is formed by the decisions of Republicans in Congress." 


* National Association of Pro Amerios, Manual on Organization (Yakima, Wash., 
1950), p. 2. 

10 Mra. Roosevelt suggested the name as meaning “for the American system oi govern- 
ment.” She held the title of national Honorary President. 

11 In retrospect, these fears appear to have been highly exaggerated. For an excellent 
account of the political ferment surrounding the League, see Arthur Hillman, The Un- 
employed Citizens’ League of Seattle (Seattle, 1934). 

5 Manual on Organization, p. 8. : / 
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Although Pro America calls itself a national organization, its strength ; 
remains largely in the West. The majority of its national officers and committee’ 
chairmen continue to come from California and Washington.? Local associ- - 
, ations were started in Oregon, but'did not survive because of a quarrel over 
the inclusion of the word “Republican” in the title. When Pro America refused 
to emphasize “Republican,” the Oregonian members, who were zealous parti- 
sans, left and went over to the regular Women’s Republican club. There are | 
active units in Montana, and the newest ones are to be found in Idaho. Sizable; ` 
' units are,also found in Illinois, Wisconsin and New Jersey. Pro America hopes 
: to organize in the South, but realizes that its Republican connections must 
` be minimized in that area. To date successful units have been established only 
in Oklahoma. A chapter is also operating in Washington, D.C. 
From its inception, the principles of Pro America have been oriented toward 
the policies of the ultra-right wing of the Republican party." It is more doctri- 
. naire in this respect than most Republican groups, and finds itself at variance 
with some of the welfare proposals on housing and health espoused, for example, 
by Republican Governors Dewey, Warren and Langlie. Recent resolutions ` 
place the organization in opposition to the Brannan Farm Plan, the Interna- 
tional, Trade Organization as defined by the Havana Charter, the Lodge- 
Gossett Electoral College Amendment, and the operation of any business by . 
the Federal Government in competition with private enterprise “except as 
specified in the Constitution.’ A balanced budget achieved “by removing 
all waste and extravagance from federal spending,” support for such Hoover 
Commissidn proposals as will save money, and commendation for J. Edgar 
Hoover’s direction of the Federal Bureau of Investigation.also appear in the 
resolutions. Pro America called for the adoption of the Kem amendment to 
the European Cooperation Assistance appropriation bill—which would refuse 
money to those nations planning to socialize any basic:industry. This amend-~_ 
ment is oat as a means of arresting the “trend toward socialism and com- 
munism.’ v 
Probably Pro America’s most important. contribution. is in the field of 
nominations. After the filing date in the Republican primaries, the local and 
state units investigate the qualifications of éach candidate and issue a report.. 
From this conscious measurement of Republicans seeking nominations, the 
- organization endorses and actively works only for those candidates who meet 
its own standards of aue for the offices they seek, After the ae the 


13 The national bed quitan] is in Yakima, “Washington Pro America units are,organ- 
ized on the basis of cities and counties; each state having units also elects a state president 
-and perfecta a token state organization. Pro America units are found in all of the larger cities 
and counties in California and Washington, and ina considerable number of the small onea: 7 
M Although Pro America and the California Republican Assembly were: formed at 
' about the same time with the common objective of revitalizing the-party, it is interesting 
to note that the orientation of the former was essentially conservative, while the latter 
: was center to left-of-center in outlóok. _ f 
18 See “Resolutions—Pro America," adopted June 27, 1949, and May 5, 1950. 
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' organization ampie on for ee nominees. Pro America also makes 

endorsements and campaigns actively in nonpartisan niunicipal, school, and 

_ judicial elections. Here the party affiliation, if known, is less important. In 

,one case a known Democrat was ‘supported i in his candidacy for the Seattle ' 

City Council. Thus while the Republican party organization remains officially ` 

neutral in both partisan primaries and in nonpartisan elections, Pro America 

does not. This also distinguishes Pro America from young people’s, women’ 8, 

men’s and other auxiliary clubs, which seldom openly endorse favorites in 

these contests. 

_' In one additional particular, Pro Ambition differs from the regular p&rty 
committees. It recommends action on initiative and referendum propositions 
and takes an official position on a considerable number of measures before 
Congress and the respective state legislatures. 

Local Pro America units conduct educational programs among their mem- 
bers on public affairs and on the techniques of campaigning; they. also sponsor . 
forums and: get-out-the-vote campaigns—activities which are similar to those 
of many party organizations and of the League of Women Voters. Although 
its membership is only about 10,000, the group is cohesive and very active. 
It exerts its-influence largely in the conservative circles in the party, and 
quite naturally progressive Republicans are unenthusiastic about many of its 
policies. The latter, however, are not unmindful of Pro America’s valuable 
campaign assistance, as well as of its vigorous activities in nonpartisan elections 
‘and on behalf of propositions appearing on' the ballot. 


4 


II. THE DEMOCRATIC WESTERN STATES CONFERENCE 


A comparatively recent development in party activities is the “regional 

' conference” consisting of periodic meetings of the national chairman and 
leaders of various state and local party organizations within a region. Most of 
these are simply “nep-talk” sessions primarily concerned with organization 
for a congressional election, and not with formulating policies.}” The Republican 

: meetings in Chicago in 1949, in Salt Lake City in 1950, and in Tulsa in 1951 
offer illustrations of this type of "conference." These meetings were instigated 
in the main by the National Committee and were attended by midwest and 
Rocky Mountain, state leaders. Although called “conferences” none of these 
groups has had a ruling body and none has been even semi-permanent. The Re- 
publicans, under the leadership of their former national chairman, Hugh 
Scott, announced plans in 1949 for a series of “topical” conferences all over the 
United States. Only one of these, the Republican Farm Conference in Sioux 
City, Iowa, materialized. Spokesmen for farm groups attended with the an- 
nounced purpose of drafting a “farmer-formulated” agricultural program for 


16. At times, of course, county and state central committees take a position on certain 

- initiative and referendum propositions; Pro America commonly takes a position on every 
, proposition on the ballot. 

t 17 The chairman of the Republican, meeting in Chicago in October, 1949, for example, 

j stated that the conference had nothing to do with policy: 


t 
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the 1950 campaign. Aside from denouncing the ‘Brannan plan and praising the 
Hope-Aiken formula, no farm program was fortheoming.!? 

The multi-purpese “policy-publicity conferences” of the Democrats in the 


` West have been somewhat more successful, especially the semi-permanent, 
' Western States Conference..This group was organized in 1934 and was active 


through 1940. Although it did not pass completely out of existence, the Confer- 
ence was not reactivated until 1948. One of its chairmen writes that the “main 


' purpose of the organization is to make the voice of the West audible in National 


s 


circles pertaining to legislation particularly affecting the West and matters of 
major patronage... assisting in getting political appointments in numerous 
states and working as an organization in getting through Congress legislation 
affecting the West.’® The Conference also endeavors to assist the state com- 


_mittees in matters of campaign organization and programs. 


The Democratic Western States Conference consists of the national commit- 
teeman and committeewoman and the state chairman and vice-chairman of the 
- following western states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. These forty-four 


party officials form the backbone of the organization, but several hundred.other , 


delegates from these states and from Alaska and Hawaii attend the meetings. 
The conference has no permanent headquarters, but usually operates out of the 


office of its chairman. Unlike the Midwest Democratic Conference, the various 
committeemen and committeewomen are not recognized as a governing board. 


The western party officials, however, carry on extensive correspondence with 
each other, and with Democratic leaders in Washington, D. C. The group meets 
sporadically as convenient occasions arise, such as the Jefferson Jubilee meeting 
in Chicago in May, 1950, and the joint meeting with the midwest association 
in Denver in May, 1951. 


_ ‘The Conference offers a sharp contrast to the two Republican organizations ^. 
considered earlier. It performs no nominating or electoral activities as a group, 


- and is without by-laws and permanent status. At the same time, the Conference 


has become a rather important adjunct of the Democratic National Committee. 
From the standpoint of the fortunes of the party nationally, the Conference 
is potentially of greater importance to the Democrats than the California Re- 
publican Assembly and Pro America are to the Republicans. 

The 1949 meeting in San Francisco showed the regional organization .at.its 
best. With an announced program of “Land, Water and Jobs,” the Conference 


brought as participants the Vice-President of the United States, the Secretaries 


of Agriculture, Commerce, Interior and Labor, a score of other federal officials, 


15 A news release by the Republican N ational Committee, February 6, 1950, promised 
such a report. 4 

1? Letter to the writer. 

20 The present chairman is Calvin W, Rewlings of Salt Lake City, who d Democratic 
National Committeeman for Utah. 
'. " The governing board of the Midwest Democratic Conference consists of the national 
committeemen and state chamen and vice-chairmen from the thirteen states included in 
the conference. 
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and several members of TM poken from the various farm aid labor 
‘ organizations also took part in the proceedings. Altogether, nearly two thousand 
people were in attendance. A panel discussion was held on each subject and was 
led, in each case, by a cabinet secretary. There was wide audience participation 
‘during the. question and answer periods. Before adjournment, a policy state- 
ment of one thousand words was adopted. n 
The Conference, in the first place, is used by the Administration ánd by the 
Demoeratie National Committee to obtain support for the national party pro- 
gram. The organization was created with the approval of the National Com- 
mittee and the two work closely together. Underlying the Conference is the 
effort of its leaders and of the National Committee to promote an increased 
sense of national party responsibility on the part of state and local party lead- 
ers. In addressing one meeting, National Chairman William M. Boyle, Jr., 
-stressed this point by saying: 


The role of the Democratic Party in these times is not only to gather votes, but to ex- 
` plain—to discuss with the people the meaning SÉ the measurea it proposes, and ways of 
making them effective. . 

We believe that successful candidates who basè won offices under the banner of the 
` Democratic Party are under an obligation to support the program of the Democratic 
Party.. 

To this new concept of party responsibility, we should devote not only the energies 
of our National Committee and our state and local leaders, but also the precinct work- 
ers... 34 


By implication ii tone, the Conference emphasizes that tate and. local 

_ organizations are expected not only to give support to the national party pro- 
gram, but to participate in formulating area-wide policy declarations. It thus 
provides the opportunity for consultation and candid interchange of ideas 
among national and local leaders and for developing a broader approach to 
socio-economic problems. The Conference is developing an awareness of, and , 
education in such special problems as agriculture, labor, land utilization and 
natural resources. The qualifications of the representatives of various interest 


.2 A comprehensive summary of the statement and of several of the speeches will be 
-found in The Democratic Digest, Vol. 26, pp. 15-18 (Oot.-Nov., 1949). Other extensive ac- 
counts of the proceedings will be found in the San Francisco Chronicle, September 17, 18, 
19, 20 and 21, 1949, and in the New York Times, September 19, 1949. 

. B'ÀAt the "Denver meeting, resolutions were adopted vigorously supporting President 
Truman’s foreign policies and “affirming the constitutional authority of our civilian gov- 
ernment over the military.” In addition to this statement, the midwest and western groups 
adopted separate resolutions of special concern to their own areas. Transcripts of all panel 
discussions were made available shortly before adjournment. For a. summary account, see 
the New York Times, May 27, 1951. 

* New York Times, September 19, 1949. It may-be noted that this Conference sug- 
gests a partial answer to the recommendation of the Committee on Political Parties of the 
American Political Science Association “that the local party organizations should be im- 
bued with & stronger sense of loyalty to the entire party organization and feel their re- 
sponsibility for promoting the broader policies of the party.”- “Toward a More Respon- 
. Bible Two-Party System," AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, Supplement, Vol. 44, 
p. 47 (Bept., 1950). 
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- groupé who attended the. San "bonds e ius the side coverage given * 
' to the sessions'in the press, incfeased the educational value of the Conference. SÉ 
. Although tlie Conference bas no-authority over various state and local party 


committees, its continued existence shows at least some realization that there ^ 


, are sectional problems which’ transcend. county and state’ boundaries on which _ 
party policy.is needed. It has, shown & Sense of Tepon Nibu, for some attention: 
to political planning.” jd 4c 

Some may see in the. Conference, Bi sadi ths Ban Francisco meeting, faint.. . 

adumbrations of & concept of administrative responsibility to party leaders. ' 

- During the panel discussions, several participants raised questions with the’ 


‘department secretaries and other administrators on matters of both policy and . : 
administration. It scarcely need be said that in the United States little theory of n 


E the, responsibility of administration: to political parties has been developed. 
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e 
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Existing practice is generally fo the effect that administrators are not, and 
should not be, responsible to political parties—save in the matter of patronage. 
. Nevertheless, a fruitful relationship between the Conference and the admin- 
-istrators charged with carrying out programs of particular interest to the West 


sp $ may, be evolving. To-say, however, that a philosophy of adininistrative Tespón- . 


sibility i is being developed, appears premature. 
`. As a method of bringing together national and. state TE to discuss rug 


“ogy and organization, the regional ineetings have demonstrated their usefulness. 


The capacities of the Conference and of other regional organizations for prò- _ 


` _vidiņg a better representation in national party organizations, and as devices : 


for promoting broader understanding of party problems and. polieies, are just . 


. beginning to be explored: Regional associations are still largely surcharged with  _ 


. the current of partisan politics, and their position in the framework of pum 
government remains anomalous and undefined. 
E I Iv. SUMMARY ! 
' The rise of all three of the organizations discussed above? in one way or anoth-. ^ 
‘er is due to some discontent with the existing party committee System, Pro | 
* America was disturbed, by the official party organization’s preoccupation with 
patronage matters, as well-as with its general neutrality. i in. ‘primaries-and non- 
‘partisan elections and on initiative and referendum propositions. The regular 
Republican’ organization was deemed too lackadaisical in pushing party policies, 


^^ jn fighting the “New Deal trend," and i in its failure to insist upon doctrinaire 


_ purity. Typically, Pro America’s literature stresses that it “wants the right 


Republicans, not just any ‘Republicans: ” In a reaction similar to that of Pro 
. America, the California Republican -Assembly felt that the regular. organiza- - 
. tion’s indifference to: nominations, #dded to- the loose direct-primary ‘(cross- 
filing) system, resulted in a failure to interest promising Republicans in seeking, . 
‘nomination or in becoming active in party affairs. Early sponsors of both groups : 


. also.felt that the statutory organizations: were weak in policy-drafting, political 
planning, &nd educational activities. ‘We seem to be struggling i in the dark in: - ze 


_ California, i improvising: as we go along,’ ' writes & former piaren of the: Assem- ; ; 
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bly, “Our committee [Assembly] serves a good purpose in our big, complex 
state with its loose and lack-lustre party organizations.'?5 

The Democratic Western States Conference, as well as various other regional 
associations of both parties, points up the fact that state and local organizations 
follow & sort of myopic neutrality toward problems not confined to their spe- 
cific bailiwicks. Many local organizations are so concerned with county, city and 
state problems and in the election of local officers, that they fail to give ade- 
quate aid to congressional and presidential compaigns. Moreover, they do not 
take an active interest in the party's national program.- 

In summary, the growth of the new party associations signifies more than 
merely a healthy interestin public affairs. Their existence shows an awareness, 
though perhaps not expressed, that the old county-state party machinery with | 
its basis in patronage and get-out-the-vote functions is insufficient to ecpe with 
modern demands on political parties. The formation of new groups stems, in & 
very considerable degree, from a feeling that parties have more importent func- 
tions which they can and should perform. It appears to be the unanimous opin- 
ion of the leaders of these new organizations that the local party hierarchy is 
giving insufficient attention to formulating a community-wide or a regional 
party program. A strong emphasis on a revitalized party responsibility per- 
meates all of thege groups. The new Republican bodies especially are critical of 
the laissez faire attitude of the regular committees toward the all-important 
problem -of nominations. 

It seems obvious that where the official party committees fick the will or 
the effective organization to perform the requirements of a modern instrument 
of popular control, competitive extra-legal or auxiliary agencies will step into 
the breach. In most other nations the local party organizations sponsor or pro- | 
pose candidates, and otherwise act as a service arm for the national party. Where 
this is the case, a multiplicity of party groups is unnecessary, except perhaps 
for young people’s and women’s clubs. It is unlikely that those in control of 
the local party organizations in the United States are ready to change the struc- 
ture and purposes of parties. There are important elements in both parties, 
however, who are dissatisfied with the basis and role of parties on all levels. 
So long as this feeling of frustration and discontent exists, the birth of new party 

-associations may be expected. In time this máy lead to.an intraparty struggle 
of power—as it has in California and Wisconsin—which will force a reorienta- 
tion of the concept of the place of political parties in the logal community. 


36 Letter to the writer. 
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, COMMITTEE STAFFING* 


! F K GLADYS M. KAMMERER 
i University of Kentucky 


One of the salient reforms of Congress embodied in the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946 was the authorization granted standing committees for the 
employment of adequate staff assistance. The point had been made repeatedly 
by critics within and outside the Congress that its standing committees must : 
be equipped with first-rate professional staffs if they are to make intelligent 
legislative decisions on the increasingly complex and technical problems pre- 
sented to the legislators for solution. Reliance upon executive branch research 
studies or upon the detail of executive agency technicians to the committees 
was held by many to be fraught with the danger of injecting special pleading 
and biases for the increasing number of administration-sponsored bills. For 
Congress to function as a coequal partner with the executive in the legislative 
process, these critics deemed it essential that Congress empower itself to obtain : 
its own independent staff services and that it pay adequately for them. 


I. GENERAL DEVELOPMENTS IN COMMITTEE STAFFING 


Section 202 of the Legislative Reorganization Act authorized each standing 
committee—with the exception of the two Appropriations committees, which 
were not.limited as to the number of appointees—to employ & maximum of four 
professional staff members and &ix' clerks. Salaries allowed for professional staff 
' were to range from a base of $5,000 to one of $8,000 per annum, which with | 
cost-of-living increments.actually range from about $7,300 to about $10,800. 
. Clerical staff were to be paid salaries from a base of $2,000 to. $8,000 per year. | 

Thig section further provided that committee employees were to be selected 
"ong permanent basis without regard to political affiliations and solely on the 
basis of fitness to perform the duties of the office."! Later, by special provisión, 
Congress permitted the Senate Judiciary Committee to expand its professional 
staff to six members to meet the heavy workload borne by that committee.? 
That the caliber of committee staff has improved from that of the old days 
"before passage of reorganization legislation goes without saying. Formerly a 
committee clerk and one or two assistants were attached to the congressional 
office of the chairman and were regarded more as his personal assistants than as 
committee staff. Today committee appointees not only are physically separated 
from the chairman’s congressional office, but are normally regarded as aides 
.to all members, often working with particular subcommittees as well as with 


* The author received a grant-in-aid of reséarch for a study of committee staffing from. 
the Social Science Research Council during the summer of 1048, and a grant from the re- 
search fund of. the University of Gi enabled’ her to continue this study during the 
summer of 1950. hn 

"160 Stat. 834 (1946). 
. * 8. Res. 66, Congressional Record, Vol. 85, pt. 1, jp 1327 (Feb. 17, 1949). 
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the full committee. The assignment of employees to the chairman or to the. 
ranking minority member is left by the law to the discretion of each committee. 
A few have designated a professional employee as: assistant to the minority, in 
which ease the ranking minority member may view him as his personal assistant 
on committee work: However, the only committee employee who is considered 
highly political, and who serves as the chairman's political representative on 
committee staff, is the clerk. When party control changes, he may exchange 
positions with the assistant clerk or with the professional staff member to the 
minority.* Xm 
Quality of Appointments. A few generalizations may be made from a study of ' 
committee staffing under the new law in the Hightieth and Eighty-first Con- 
greases. To begin with, improvement in the quality of staff has varied markedly 
from one committee to another. On some, considerations of spoils have weighed 
more heavily than those of education and relevant experience in the fields of - 
committée jurisdiction. A few committees have not deemed it essential to em- 
ploy any but a clerical Btaff. Although party membership is normally given 
some weight in the making of initial appointments to all committees, in most 
cases persons who have made themselves valuable in the performance of com- 
mittee assignments are retained at a time of party turnover, provided that they 
have not played an active role in partisan strategy or political compaigns. 
Perhaps the reason that Congress has not fülly exploited the provisions of the 
Reorganization Áct for improving its legislative work by employing staff of 
first-rate professional competence on all committees is that, although the stat- 
ute requires a majority vote of the committee members for appointment, re- 
cruitment and often actual selection of both professional and clerical staff are 
regarded as prerogatives of the chairmen, with majority approval too often & 
pro forma affair.. Few chairmen have drawn even their own party colleagues 
_ into the selection process, while, as a matter of practice, the minority members 
‘appear to be excluded from personnel decisions on most committees. Respon- 
sibility for the failure of Congress to obtain the best possible staffing may thus 
largely be laid az the feet of those individual chairmen who are dominated by a 
narrow partisanship, dedicated to the spoils system, or unable to appreciate 
the value of the various professional disciplines as a contribution to the intelli- 
gent performance of their own tasks. 

Because the law in question left untouched the aano system for the selec- 
tion of committee chairmen, Congress not only failed to face the larger problem 
of party responsibility, but left even the routine functioning of the committees 
to the mercy of political accident or mere longevity. A careful analysis indicates 
that 60 per cent of the Senate committees and 67.6 per cent of the House com- 


* In 1949 an exchange of positions took place on the following House committees: Dis- 
trict of Columbia, House Administration, Public Works, Rules, Veterans’ Affairs, and Ways 
&nd Means. It also took place on the following Seriate committees: Agriculture and For- 
estry, Banking and Currenoy, District of Columbia, Judiciary, Labor and Public Welfare, 
&nd Post Office and Civil Service. 

* Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and House Committees on House 
Administration and on Rules. 
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mittees in the last two Congresses appointed staffs which could meet fairly ob- . 
jective standards of professional competence. Three Senate committees and 
five House committees showed serious weaknesses, including the appointment 
of. persons of clerical background to professional positions, by deliberate ap- 
pointment of persons with marked bias on specific legislative questions, and the 
failure to appoint a sufficient number of professional staff members to be 
of general service. Two Senate committees and one House committee in the 
Eighty-first Congress either showed inability to use any professional ataff serv- 
ices or an addiction to spoils in staffing the majority of their positions, while - 
in the Eightieth Congress four Senate committees and seven House committees 
- had revealed serious shortcomings in the selection of professional employees. 
Ox the other hand, the committees now headed by hard-working chairmen of 
respected stature on the “Hil” are not those characterized by the employment 
of “political hacks” in sinecures on the professional staff. If Congress could find 
. gome method’ to ensure the elevation of the most vigorous and able members 
„of the majority party to the chairmanship of its committees, the committee 
staffing problem probably would soon be solved. 
.«.. Effect of Change in Party Control. A change in party control had less effect 
than might have been expected on most of the standing committees, Only on 
select committees and on the standing committees handling highly controver- 
sial legislation involving political platform commitments has party turnover in- 
duced marked staff changes. In fact, on the standing committees reconstituted 
in 1949, the Eighty-first Congress made only eight personnel changes on the 
Seriate side and twelve-on the House side which could be attributed solely to 
‘political reasons. These numbers are something of a surprise from a total of 
forty-two professional staff positions on Senate committees and fifty-one. on 
House committees. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that initial appointments on most com- 
mittees are made with attention to party affiliation. (Questions may not be . 
asked directly probing into an individual's party membership, but, as one staff 
member put it, &n individual's native state, the identity of his acquaintances 

‘on the “Hill,” or his previous experience may easily betray his politics.) Cer-- 
tainly. few Republican chairmen during the Eightieth Congress had employed . 
Democrats on their committees, except for those Democrats who had renounced 
their party program. Instead, many committee appointees of 1947 and 1948 had 
rendered yeoman service to their chairmen or patrons in the political battles 


5 Benate Agriculture and Forestry Committee; Senate Post Office and Civil Bervice 
Committee, and the House Education and Labor Committee. 

* Senate Committees on Agriculture and Forestry; District of Columbia; Finance; 
Rules and Administration; and House Committees on Banking and Currency; Education 
end Labor; Expenditures in Executive Departments; Merchant Marine and Fisheries; 
Public Lands; Public Works; and Un-American Activities. The Republican chairman of 
the House Expenditures Committee refused to disclose any information about his staff to 
the author on the ground that it was the business. of no one but Donee, and he advised 
her to go to Drew Pearson or Walter Winchell for information. 
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of their constituencies and —Á réceived T EN 88 8 reward fr 
these services. 

Why were so many of. these Republican appointees retained by Democratic 
chairmen in 1949: and-1950? Perhaps one answer may be that committee staff 
had often proved helpful by their mastery of the details and routine of commit- 
tee work. In addition, of course, many committees do not divide strictly along 
party lines on most of the issues-confronting them. But a third and more funda- 
mental reason suggests itself: many committees were headed in 1949 by con- 
servative southern Democrats who maintain policy stands identical with those 
of their Republican predecessors. Such chairmen could see no impropriety in 
utilizing the services of the assistants appointed during the Republican regime. 
The low degree of staff turnover may thus be linked to the seniority system 
-which frees committee chairmen from any feeling of party responsibility. 

Question of Tenure. One may well question the provisions for tenure of com- 
mittee staffs set forth in the Reorganization Act. Should we expect.a Democrat- 
ic chairman pledged to repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and friendly to the in- 
terests of organized Jabor to retain the services of a staff member who helped to 
draft the statute in question and whose principal contribution has been his 
particular labor views? If the decisions of the electorate are to have any efficacy 
in the making of policy, the chairmen of powerful standing comittees must 
have a free hand in the recruitment of staff members sympathetic with the 

. choices expressed by the electorate. Certainly a system of real party responsi- 
bility running down through the committee structure would postulate a free 
hand for the chairman or the committee at a time of party turnover. What logic 
lies in the expectation that committee chairmen should remain surrounded by _ 
persons whose beliefs are not in accord with their own? The belief has, indeed,” 
been growing in administrative circles that the heads of large departments “ 
should have more freedom in the selection of their immediate staff in order that 
policy changes may be more easily reflected throughout their departments. If 
we deem party responsibility desirable in the most highly political branch of, 
our government, the Congress, should we accord less freedom to. its leaders? 
Realiam dictates that the greater the mastery an individual gains of a special- 
ized field, the more likely he is to have formulated standards and a philosophy 
_for action in his field. 

Lack of Systematic Personnel Arrangements. The committees of Congress mud- 
dle through their staffing problems without benefit of systematic:personnel pro- . 
cedures covering either professional or clerical positions. Position descriptions, .. 
personnel records, rational graduated salary scales, promotion systems, and cen- 
tral applicant referral facilities are absent, and each committee chairman is a 
law unto himself.’ A few exceptional chairmen have turned to their own alma 
maters or to other law schools for help in staffing, and a handful have tried to 
attract competent young graduate students into the field of legislative analysis 


1 However, the House Foreign Affairs Committee in 1951 inaugurated its own system- 
atic application and records aaa 
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i ; 
and to train them in junior positions for advancement. As a matter of practice, 
however, the great majority of positions'are filled at the top salary level permit-. 
' ted by law. In the recruitment process chairmen usually seek the assistance of 
their clerks, whose backgrounds are largely political. . 

- In an effort to systematize personnel procedures, the Senate Republican Poli- 
ey Committee at the beginning of the Eightieth Congress supplied to chairmen 
the names and personnel data of individuals deemed qualified for professional ' 
staff positions: The Policy Committee staff director also furnished advice con- ` 
- eerning the desirability of the definition of duties and responsibilities for such 
positions and of the establishment of salary levels which would allow incre- 
ments over a period of time. Nothing similar was done in the House, and the ' 
Senate Democratic Policy Committee took no parallel step in 1949. Further- 
more, the advice given in 1947 was heeded in only a few instances. Perhaps it is 
too much to expect persons whose thinking has been attuned for years to ma- ,- 
nipulation of positionsfor p&tronage or personal advantage to abandon the spoils 
system in favor of the modern personnel practice which should have been 
implicit with reorganization. 

Preponderance of Lawyers. The preponderance of lawyers.or persons ‘trained 
in the law among committee professional staffs is discoursging to the social 
scientist. Congress itself, of course, is made up largely of lawyers; and since 
` few attorneys are at all aware of the usefulness of social science analysis to the. 
legislative process, perhaps it is to-be expectéd that many committee chairmen 
fail to turn to persons trained in any discipline other than the law for committee ` 
work. Of a total of forty-two professional staff members on Senate committees in 
1948, twelve were lawyers, but in 1950, of a total of forty-nine, twenty-one were 
lawyers. On the House side, of a total of fifty-one professional staff members in 
1948, eighteen were lawyers; in 1950, of a total of sixty-three, thirty-four were . 


lawyers. The number of social scientists remained constant in the two Congress- ~~ 


es, standing at nine on the Senate side and nine on the House side in 1948, and 
at eight on the Senate side and ten on the House side in 1950. The failure to 
increase the total number of social scientists after Congress became Democratic 
in 1949 may seem inconsistent in view of the Fair Deal advocacy of more social 
legislation than was pushed by the Republicans. 
One reason for employment of lawyers advanced by some committees is that 
_ they are helpful in bill drafting. This argument, however, is fallacious in'the . 
light of the existence of thé Legislative Counsel’s office on each side of the Cap- 
itol. This office is well staffed and exists: primarily to render bill-drafting serv- 
_ices. On the other hand, the great danger in overemphasis of legal training for- 
professional committee work is that lawyers are too seldom exposed in their 
training to social, economic, and political problems. They bring to committee 
. work the same narrow, technical, legalistic background already characteristic 
of so many legislators. In other words, snowing new has been added" to the 
making of the legislative product. 
‘Administration of Committee Work. At the beginning of the Eightieth Con- 
gress a tendency seemed to be developing to create the position of staff director 
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to ensure unity of direction of the professional side of committee work. But in 
the Eighty-first Congress three committees—the Senate Appropriations, Sefiate 
_ Expenditures, ‘and House Foreign Affairs Committees—abolished these posi- 
tions with the clerks on these committees gaining in power of direction. Ap- 
parently both committeé chairmen and clerks had felt in some cases that con- 
trol over staff was slipping from their hands through the delegation of admin- 
istration to one acknowledged professional head, and divided power was causing 
some administrative difficulties. Tho lines of authority are somewhat clearer 
now that the clerk, who is the chairman’s personal representative, is the sole 
recognized director—if it is possible to concede that any staff member effective- 
ly directs committee work. 

Professional work for a committee of Congress possesses marked differences 
from work of a similar level in an executive department. Because of such dif- 
ferences, former executive agency employees often find it a‘strain to adjust 
themselves to the “Hill.” For example, lines of authority and responsibility are 
confused. Great as is the chairman’s power over staff appointments on most 
committees, his tenure may be brief. And although the chairman may feel that 
he is running his committee, as a matter of fact each staff appointee is working 
for all committee members, each of whom must be pleased by prompt and 
satisfactory performance. The minority must be served as well as the majority. 
In addition, no staff employee is normally responsible to any other. Most‘have 
been employed through some political influence of their own. Unless the chair- 
man intervenes, which is seldom, staff employees may not only work apart from 
others, but may at times determine the degree of cooperation they will demon- 
strate with their.co-workers. The “informal” organization of his own committee 
staff may be baffling to unravel, especially to a newcomer; and because this 
organization is just as confused in almost every committee, it is a real problem 
for a new appointee to determine to whom to turn or what channels to follow 
for accurate data he may need. The problem of working with individual con- 
gressional offices and with the administrative services on the “Hill” is equally . 
baffling and exasperating to solve. The decisive factor on the “Hill” is that no 
one—legislators or staff—owes anything to his peers.: Real discipline is lacking. 
Few members of Congress, with the exception of several Senators who have 
been governors of states, have had administrative experience; and therefore few | 
devote attention to the problems of OByelopmg channels of authority and com- 
munication. 

The “Hill” career employee, who has usually served his apprenticeship as a 
secretary in a Representative's or Senator’s office, adjusts best to the peculiar 
atmosphere of committee administration. Often he bas studied law at night 
during his period of apprenticeship. In 1948, thirteen Senate professional 
. appointees and fourteen House professional appointees were congressional ca- 
reer people. By 1950 the number had increased to twenty-five among Senate 
committees and twenty among House committees. Among them, restored to 
committee positions, were a few persons who had served the PERDOAR during 
their years of control from pus to 1947. x 
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Employment of Women in Professional Work. Congress has been very slow to 


' - appoint women to professional staff positions, despite the fact that a few women 


have long served as chief clerks to committees. In 1948, there was only one 
woman permanent professional staff employee—on the House Veterans’ Affairs 
‘Committee. Although there were four women in professional positions by 1950, 

little real progress had been made toward recognition that they might bring 
professional competence to committee work, for on the Senate side the three 
- women added were performing work on a secretarial or stenographic level, dis- 
guised under another title. Insofar as it has insisted upon true professional quali 


` jfieations for women as well as men, the House has a better record than the ` 


. Senate.® . 


4, 


IL-EXAMPLES OF COMMITTEE STAFFING, 1947-51 
" might be well to trace in detail the staffing of four committees, one of 


` which represents a committee served by a highly competent staff, another a: 


committee with a few serious weaknesses, and the third, a poorly staffed com- 


‘mittee.-The same quality pervaded the staffing of each of these three—the 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the Senate Public Works Committee, 
and the House Education and Labor Committee—in both the Eightieth and the 
Eighty-first Congress. In.addition, it should be of interest to political scientists 
to examine the House Appropriations Committee because of its distinctive 
staffing and the important role it plays. 

Senate Committee on.Foreign Relations. The chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign‘ Relations i in 1947 sought a staff well-qualified to render non- 
partisan assistance in this significant field. He turned to the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress to obtain, on a reimbursable loan basis, ' 


' its chief international relations analyst and a research counsel in the same field. 


The former became’ staff director for the committee and brought’ to his work ' 
a wide background of education and experience; including the teaching of . 
political science and several federal administrative assignménts. The other _ 
research specialist secured’ from the Library of Congress had also been a pro- 


_ fessor of political science and had served on a regional War Labor Board, as 


well as on numerous governmental commissions. A third staff member, whose 
experience had beer similarly academic, had at one time served as a field 
director of the Foreign Policy Association. No attempt was made by the rank- 
ing minority member to fill a committee staff position. 

' The staff remained intact when party control changed in 1949. .When the 


third staff man left in 1950 to accept a position elsewhere, he was replaced by 


a State Department analyst who, prior to his work for that agency, had taught 
political science and economics. The clerk, who had previously served in the 
t - 

5 In 1949, the woman professional staff member on the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee was shifted to chief clerk, a position she had held for fourteen years prior to 1947.. 
The House District of Columbia Committee Moved its chief clerk, a přacticing lawyer, - 
to a professional staff position. 


H 
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- -offices of Ps Michigan Senators and on the Republica conference staff in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, was retained by the Democrats. 

~ A special subcommittee created to sift the charges made by Senator McCar- 
thy in 1950 was given an appropriation to employ a staff of its own for the brief 
period of the investigation. A chief counsel and four assistants constituted the 


' professional staff. Of them, the chief counsel and the three assistant counsels 


for the majority came from private law practice, but all had at one time been, ` 


‘Federal Bureau of Investigation agents. The assistant counsel serving the 


minority had been employed in a congressional office and had worked for 4 
House committee. 

On the whole, the full committee was understaffed in view of the major 
significance of its work and the heavy legislative burden it carries. The policy 
of the staff director, to whom most of the responsibility for recruitment had 
been delegated, was to insist not only on a doctoral degree or its equivalent.in 
broad experience, but on persons who had not become immersed in narrow 
specialties. Such persons were hard to obtain. 

Seriate Committee on Publis Works. Pervading the staffing of the Senate Com- 
‘mittee on Public Works in the two Congresses was an ambivalence of devotion 
to merit and to. Spoils. Certainly the committee chairmen never divorced the 
latter factor from consideration. In 1947 the first chairman recruited two en- 
gineers from the Army Engineer Corps, a questionable source in view of the 
overt alliance between Congress and that agency. These men were retained in 
1949. The first chairman brought in also & counsel whose experience bad been in 
a war agency and in codification work for a state legislature. The counsel volun- - 
tarily left the committee in 1949. A fourth man, possessing considerable “HiU” 
experience but with no professional training, actually worked in the chairman’s 


^ geriatori&l office but was carried on the committee payroll as a professional 


` staff member. He was, of course, not retained when the chairman was defeated, 


but he found a position in another committee member’s office. One new profes- 
sional staff member appointad in 1949 was a woman who had been confidential 
secretary in the new chairman’s senatorial office. She was assigned to secretarial 
duties described as “profescional’’—a term of little meaning. The second new 
professional employee was recruited on a temporary basis as a special investiga- 


,: tor of labor-management problems. His career had been in part political, as an 
,employee of a state legislature, and in part industrial, in investigatory duties 


similar to those performed for the committee. The Republican clerk, a one- 


: _ time state legislator, came to the “Hill” originally as clerk to a special sub- 


committee.on displaced persons. In 1949 he was replaced by a Democrat, for- 
merly a clerk in the new cha:rman’s office and during the Eightieth Congress the 
minority professional staff employee to the Senate Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. This committee was unusual during Mis pr dd Congress 
in the fact that it did not enploy a lawyer. ^. : : 
House Committee on Education and Labor. The a cleavage within -the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, resulting from the political nature 
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` of its principal legislative tasks, has carried over into the selection of staff. The | 
results have placed the committee at & serious disadvantage in the study of 
legislation before it. 

The Republican chairman dung the Eightieth Congress adinitted that 

‘original appointments were “frankly political" and had been divided on a 
patronage basis among majority members. He selected: the clerk, a man who 
had been his own secretary for eighteen years, and the counsel, who had at one 
time been employéd as a National Labor Relations Board attorney and later 
as counsel for the Smith Committee of the preceding Congress.? A maj jority 

.,member in sympathy with the chairman’s views named another professional 

- employee, whose previous experience had been as an accountant for a bank 
corporation. Another majority member of similar views recruited a forraér un- 
ion printer. The ranking minority member named a man trained in law who 
had served as his clerk for the former Invalid Pensions Committee of the House 
for a number of years. 

The new Democratic chairman in 1949 summarily discharged the professional 
staff, including his own appointee of the previous Congress, and even went so 
` far as to have the locks changed on.committee doors in order to exclude them. . 
His first appointee was a former Michigan Congressman, whom the committee 
refused to confirm. A new clerk was brought in whose experience had varied 
from private business to that of a congressional secretary to one of the mem- 
bers and political appointments in his state and in the federal government. A 
labor law specialist was obtained as counsel from the office of the General 
Counsel of the NLRB. A second new professional appointee, of limited educa- ` 
tion, had been an inspector and hearing examiner in the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Office in the chairman’s district. A so-called research specialist was | 
recruited in 1949 directly from labor organizational activity and “political 
- action” for the United Automotive Workers. After the death of the chairman 
in May, 1950, the entire majority staff was assured tenure only until January, 
1951. The minority professional staff member during the Eighty-first Congress 
had been chief investigator for the committee during the Eightieth Congress, 
and earlier he had been a congressional secretary. 

At no time did this committee employ a specialist in the field of education, 
although legislation for federal aid-to-education was a subject of major impor- 
tance and bitter controversy to the committee for the entire four-year period. 
Liaison between the committee and the parallel Senate committee was as 
sketchy as between the majority and minority staffs. Perhaps symbolic of the 
ideological cleavage within the committee was the physical separation of the 
offices of minority from majority staff during both Congresses. 

House Committee on Appropriations. Because the House Committee on iis 

` propriations has long enjoyed a firm tradition of tenure and insistence on 
qualifications of a professional nature for its staff, and also because it is not 
limited by the Reorganization Act as to the size of its staff, it is, in effect, sui 


? Select House Committee to Investigate Acts of Executive dE Which Exceed 
_ Their Authority, 79th Congress. 
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` generis among the standing committees. The nature of the work of this commit- 
tee, which has long been divided among a number of standing subcommittees, 
dictates the employment of a large staff. The present staff is classified as entire- 
ly clerical, despite the fact that qualifications of & professional level are sought 
in all persons employed as assistant clerks and as clerk. The chief clerk of this 
committee is far more a real administrative staff director, selected for profes- 
sional experience rather than for talent as a political manipulator, than almost 
any other clerk on the “Hill.” 

The present clerk, appointed to this position during the Eightieth Gongo 
has had a broad background in legislative and administrative work. Prior to 
his recruitment as principal assistant clerk of this committeè, be served as 
budget officer for the Federal Security Agency. Service as a budget officer in 
the Navy Department preceded that on this committee for his principal assist- 
ant clerk. One of the older assistant clerks, who-has been with the committee. 
for twenty-four years, came originally from the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee staff, and another assistant clerk, who has served the Appropriations 


'' Committee for thirty years, had earlier worked for seven years in the otd Bu- 
reau of Fisheries. Among the other assistant clerks, one was recruited directly ` 


from law school in 1933; another, with foreign trade experience, from an ex- 
ecutive branch position; and a third, a lawyer, from work on the “Hill” as a 
congressional secretary and as a committee clerk. Budgetary work in the De- 
partment of Agriculture provided the work experience for a young accountant, 
now an assistant clerk. Another younger staff member, trained in law, had 
taught economies and later had served as & lawyer in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Several young assistant clerks had either served as a congressional 
secretary or worked in an executive agency. Two trainees, listed as junior as- 
‘sistant clerks, were in one case a law student'and i in'the other e a graduate student : 
in political science. 

A number of innovations have been instituted in committee work since the 
passage of the Reorganization Act. In the first place, the committee has been 
enlarged by four clerks, two junior staff members, and the entire stenographic 
Staff. It is now possible to conduct & training program for more responsible 
staff assignments. Secondly, the old practice of assigning an assistant clerk to 
follow one particular set of appropriations from year to year has been replaced 
by a system of rotating clerical assignments. The theory of the clerk in adopting 
the principle of rotation is that the handling of a variety of items will enrich 
the experience of all members of the staff and maximize their value to the com- 
mittee. A third change was the utilization during the- Eightieth Congress of 
consultants from thirty-five private organizations on a per diem basis, as well as 
the use of a rather large investigative-staff borrowed from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. During the Eighty-first Congress, the clerk borrowed eight 

‘ budget employees from the departmental service, exclusive of the Bureau of 
` the Budget, to work with each subeommittee's assistant clerk in statistical 
analysis during the peak workload. He simultaneously reduced to two the 
- size of thé investigative staff, and these former FBI employees are now per- 
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manently with the committee. Other investigators were requested, as needed, 
from various executive agencies not under investigation. A fourth change 
was the creation of a political staff for the committee, consisting of & clerk to . 
the majority, a clerk to the minority, and a stenographer àssigned to each 


subcommittee chairman’s office. The political staff is physically separated from - 


the permanent staff, on a principle of asepsis, and is not, considered & part . 
of the regular staff. ! 


II. CONCLUSION 


The Legislative Reorganisation: Act of 1946 attempted to meet a need of 
` Congress of which many legislators today are not fully cognizant. The legisla-' 
tive burden has so increased by reason of. modern industrialization and ad- 
vancing technology; the critical posture of our foreign relations, and the grow- 
ing web of our international responsibilities that congressional committees 
could no more be expected to operate successfully without competent staff 

. assistancé than we could expect the employees in the executive branch of 

- George Washington's day to direct our present administrative functicns. 

. The student of American government must remember that the prineiple 
: of separation of powers, indeed, of the bicameral system, postulates the need . 
for independent and comprehensive analyses of policy in the legislative com- 
mittees. Were this country operating under the cabinet system of government, | 

independent research facilities in the legislative branch could be dispensed 
with. Were party responsibility real instead of a mere fiction in our political 
system, such research facilities could be concentrated in the party -policy 
committees of both houses instead of in the standing committees. But the 

_ bard fact that faces us is that pressure groups are growing ever more powerful 
and vocal, dissipating the ragged shreds of party responsibility, to the confu- ` 
sion of our legislators. Unless members of Congress can turn to competent 
men and women with a broad view of governmental problems and with wide 
experience, devoid of biases, in order to obtain rational diagnosis of caüse and 
effect in our society, they will become more than ever the victims of the 
lobbyists’ “pulling and hauling” in all directions at once. The sad fact for the 

~ -political scientist is that Congress itself in so few instances realizes that persons 
well-educated and well-informed in the social sciences and with adequate 

. governmental experience could-lighten the burden modern society places on 
the legislator. Until this realization becomes an actuality, the great promises 

of improvement in the legislative process implicit in the aii Reorgani- 

zation Act will lie largely unfulfilled. 
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|J NEWS AND NOTES 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association: 
Transactions of the Executive Council and General Business Meeting? 


- The Executive Council of the American Political Science Association con- | 


vened in International. House, Berkeley, California, on Monday, August 27, 
. at 10:00 a.m. President Peter Odegard called the meeting to order. The fol- 
lowing officers and members of the Council answered the roll call: M. Margaret 
Ball, J. Alton Burdine, Taylor Cole, Royden J. Dangerfield, J. A. C. Grant, 
Luther Gulick, Pendleton Herring, Albert Lepawsky, Edward H. Litchfield, 
James L. MeCamy, John D. Millett, Peter H. Odegard, Carl Swisher, and 
Edward Weidner. Past Presidents John Gaus and James K. Pollock, Com- 
mittee Chairmen Bertram M. Gross, Charles M. Kneier, Walter H. C. Laves, 


George A. Lipsky, Roscoe C. Martin and William S. Stokes, and Acting Chair- 


‘men Harold M. Dorr and Lloyd M. Short were also present. 

Presiderit Odegard briefly reviewed the meetings held'by the Executive Com- 
mittee during the year, noted the completion of the Association's effort to 
incorporate, and recorded the president's participation in a number of thé 
méetings of regional political science associations. He then called attention to 
the long and difficult process faced by each president in the appointment of the 
new: Association committees. He suggested that this process raised fundamental 
questions of the future of committees in the structure of the Association and 
recommended that the Council consider the issue more fully at some later 
session. President Odegard also recounted the efforts made during the year 


to secure foundation support for research committees, for a new Committee 


on Policy and Planning and for several specialized activities of the Association. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer and executive director was presented 
by Edward H. Litchfield. He noted that the Association’ 8 overall. financial 
-position might be described as follows: . 


1. The Association's total assets amount to $32,717.32. This includes $24,154.55 in 
endowment funds, $866.45 which are earmarked for the Committee on the Advancement 
of Political Science Teaching, and $7,696:32 in an operating account made up of cash in 
bank, petty cash, and several small suma on commercial deposit. \ 

2. Last year's operation was calculated to cost $61,152 on a 12-month basis, or $50,- 
662.80 on an abbreviated fiscal-year basis. Actual expenditures amounted to $50,957.89, 
or an over-expenditure of $295.09. Actual revenues for this abbreviated fiscal year, plus 
the appropriation from the Carnegie grant for this,period, amounted to $52, 878. 45, or an 
excess of revenues and appropriation over expenditures of $1,920.56. 

3. Note must be made of the disposition of the grant which the Carnegie Corporation 
made to the Association for organisation purposes on April 11, 1950. The Executive Com- 


mittee determined that this amount should be spread over a two-year operating period 


* Copies of the final program of the 1951 meeting of the Association, held in San Fran- 
cisco, California, August 27-30, are available on request from the executive director, 
American Political Science Association, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 
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duris which the initial organization of the Executive Offices might be undertaken. $1,400 
was spent during the fiscal year 1949-50 for the purchase of office equipment, and the 
. remainder of $8,600 was distributed between fiscal year 1960-51 and fiscal year 1951-52. 
As of July 31, a total of $5,700 has therefore been spent and $4,300 remains in the operating 
account for appropriation for the fiscal year 1951-52. The latter amount has been in- 
cluded in the budget proposed for next year. 


In his capacity as executive director, Mr. Litchfield also d 8 budget 
for the fiscal year 1951-52, covering both editorial and executive functions 
of the Association. The budget contemplated an income of $64,716.00 with an 
expenditure of $63,392.00 and an estimated surplus of $1,324.00. The secretary- 
treasurer noted that present revenues are increasing at a rate which will enable 
` the Association to continue its current activities after the expiration of the 

Carnegie grant in 1952. Finally, Mr. Litchfield recommended the appointment 
by the president of a Committee on Financial Development, which would 
"attempt to plan the Association's financial program for the next several 
years. President Odegard indicated that, unless there were ‘objections from the 
floor, the appointment of a Committee on Financial Development would be 
recommended to the president-elect. There were no objections. It was moved 
by Mr. Millett, seconded: by Mr. Grant, that the report of the secretary- 
treasurer be accepted and the budget proposed by the executive director be © 
adopted, with the proviso that only totals and’ not the individual items be 
considered as binding. 

Reporting as executive director, Mr. Litchfield called attention to the 
organization of the Executive Offices of the Association in Washington and to 
the number df new activities performed by those offices. Included were a new. 

* Personnel Service, now extensively used by departmental chairmen, by both 
senior and junior members of the Association seeking new employment, and 
by a wide variety of federal and international agencies seeking temporary and 
permanent staff members. Mr. Litchfield also mentioned the Newsletter to 
departmental chairmen, which seeks to bring io the attention of political 
science departmerits material of concern to them. In this connection he asked 
that chairmen advise him of the type of material they would like included in : 
the Newsletter, to the end that it might be of maximum usefulness. The executive 
director also stated that a new questionnaire for political scientists would be 
distributed within the next several weeks. He asked the patience of the members, 
explaining that the questionnaire was necessary for the preparation of a new 
Directory, for an adequate personnel service and for other purposes. Similarly, : 
attention was called to the various ways in which the Association-had been 
able to assist federal agencies, including the White House, a number of con- 
gressiónal conimittees, the Bureau of the Census and the Department of State, 
as well as others, in the performance of their functions during the past year. 
` The role of the Governmental Affairs Institute, which is affiliated with the 
Association, was set forth. The Institute's efforts to plan professional programs 
for over three hundred political leaders coming to this country from many parts 
of the world were mentioned. In this connection, attention was directed to the 
fact that a large number of political scientists had been active in this program in - 
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the past year and that a similar program might be anticipated during 1951-52. 
Miscellaneous other activities performed by the Executive Offices in Washing- 
ton include types of assistance to chairmen of departments, joint sponsorship 
with The American University of the Joint Institute for Teachers of Govern- 
ment, and a variety of related undertakings. 

The managing editor, Mr. Taylor Cole, gave both an oral and a written ` 
report. He stated that special attention had been given to stimulating the 
examination. and analysis of recently published reports of.committees of the 
Association by the preparation of a number of articles dealing with the problems 
raised in those reports. Mr. Cole announced that, since taking office in 1949, 
the managing editor had received 368 articles for review or possible inclusion 
in the nEviEw. Mr. Cole also noted the increase over the previous year in 
the number of pages published, which he estimated as totaling approximately 
1,280 in 1951. He explained that this increase had. been possible without 
exceeding the budget appropriation which had been adopted at the previous 
Executive Council meeting. 

After expressing deep appreciation for the invaluable services of James W. 
Fesler and Harold Zink as associate editors during the preceding year, the 
managing editor proposed names for membership on the Editorial. Board. 
On motion of Miss Ball, seconded by Mr. Millett, the following panel of 
names was approved by the ‘Executive Council: Merle Fainsod, Harvard 
University, associate editor; Robert J. Harris, Louisiana State University, 
associate editor} Frederic A. Ogg, University of Wisconsin; Franz L. Neumann, 
Columbia University; Charles S. Hyneman, Northwestern University; 
Philip W. Buck, Stanford University; Charles M. Kneier, University of Illinois. 

Mr. George A. Lipsky, chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee, 
reported on the Coramittee's activities during the course of the year. He called 
attention to the special circumstances under which the meeting was held in 
San Francisco, the extra costs incurred by hotels in that area, and the splendid . 
contributions of the University of California in both personnel and financial 
support. He paid a special tribute to his administrative assistant, Al M. Loeb, ] 
for his excellent assistance during the course of the year. 

Mr. Bertram M. Gross, chairman of the Committee on Political Parties, 
reported both orally and in writing on the work of the Political Parties Com- 
mittee. He noted its reorganization, the fact that it had had several full com- 
mittee meetings and several subcommittee meetings, and that its members 
had been engaged in extensive work in pursuance of committee assignments. 
He delineated the research program which the Committee had projected, 
visualizing the ultimate preparation of four reports dealing with these subjects: 
“Money in Elections,” “National Conventions and Party: Responsibility,” 
“Primaries and Party Responsibility," and “An Analysis of Reactions to the 
Committee’s Earlier Report, ‘Toward a More Responsible Two-Party Sys- 
tem.’ " He indicated that the Committee intended to prepare the reports in a 

semi-popular vein in order that they might have a wide public usefulness, and 
that each would contain from fifty to one hundred printed pages. 

Mr. J. A. C. Grant reported, both orally and in writing on the activities of the 
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„Program Committee. Mr. Grant explained the problems of committee chair- 
- men; who are obliged to prepare round tables for annual conventions in an - 
Association which has developed such diversified interests as to. make it im- v 
- possible to cover all significant subjects in these discussions. He indicated that - 
the problem in San Francisco was complicated further by the fact that, unlike 
,the practice on the East Coast, the San Francisco hotels charge for all of the” 
meeting rooms, with the consequence that very real and practical limitations 
are imposed upon, the number of sessions which the Association can afford to 
support. He noted also the general desire of the membership to have at least a : 
few round’ tables which will cut across the subject-matter lines that are. 
developing in our expanding discipline. Finally, he said that his extensive cor- 
respondence with the membership on these subjects had led him to believe 
that there is a general desire that the organization. of round tables give. 
greater recognition to significant research ‘activities of the members. Mr. 
Grant pointed out that it has become a policy of the Association to organize 
.round table discussions to'consider published reports of standing committees 
of the Association. The San Francisco meeting had therefore been planned to 
cover “Goals for Political’ Science" and “Toward a More Responsible Two- 
Party System.” - 
The report of the Committee on Nominations was bate by. Mr. Charles 
M. Kneier, the Committee’s chairman. Mr. Kneier explained the procedure 
employed by the Committee to secure suggestions from the membership. The 
. steps included a note in the Review, requesting names for consideration, and 
also a letter from the chairmen of the Committee to the chairmen of 115 
political science departments offering graduate work in political science. In re- 
sponse to these efforts, suggestions were received from 72 persons, and the total 
-of suggested names varied from 45 for president-elect to 132 for membership 
on ‘the Council. Mr. Kneier reported that, as a result of the Committee’s 
. deliberations, it would present the following nominations to the Annual Business 
, Meeting of the Association to be held on August 29: president-elect—Pendléton 
Herring, Social Science Research Council; vice-presidents—-Lane W. Lancaster, 
‘University of Nebraska; Harold D. Lasswell, Yale University; Lloyd M. Shott, 
University of Minnesota; new members of the Executive Council for a two- 
year term—John H. Ferguson, Pennsylvania State College; Oliver Garceau, - 
Bennington College; Lee 8. Greene, University of Tennessee; Boyd A. Martin, 
University of ‘Idaho; Dean E.. McHenry, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Robert 8. Rankin, Duke University; Ivan M. Stone, Beloit College; e 
David B. Truman, Columbia University. . 
In the absence of Mr: William Anderson, Mr. Litchfield briefly summarized 
the content of the written report of the Committee on Awards. The report 
listed the Committee’s recommendations that the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
‘tion award be ‘granted to John H, Herz for his book, Political Realism and . 
Political Idealism, published by the University of Chicago Press; that, the 
Freedom House-Willkie Memorial Award be given to James L. McCamy 
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for his volume, The Administration of American Foreign Affairs, published by 
Alfred A. Knopf; that the Franklin D. Roosevelt Award not be made, since 
none of the books submitted to the Committee seemed' to be sufficiently out- 
standing. Mr. Pollock suggested, and'the Council agreed, that an effort should 
be made to encourage the Theocore Roosevelt Foundation to establish a similar 
award in future years. Upon mozion of Mr. Pollock, seconded by Mr. Lepawsky, 
the question of future awards pclicy and practices was referred to the Executive 
Committee with power to act. 

The Membership Committes report was submitted both in writing and 
orally by the chairman, Mr. Eoseoe Martin. In the period from-October. 1, 
1950, to August 15, 1951, the membership had increased from 5,126 to 5,667, 

. or,& net increase during ten and one-half months of 541 members. Mr. Martin 
pointed .out- that this increase was particularly significant in view of the fact 
that it came during the same period as the recent increase in membership dues. 

In the absence of Chairman Claude Hawley, Mr. Harold M. Dorr reportéd 
for the Committee on Advancement of Political Science Teaching. The high- 

' light of this year's committee a»tivity was the publication of Goals for Political i 
Science, copies of which were distributed to all individual members of the 
Association. Mr. Dorr pointed Dut that both publication and distribution had 
been made possible in large pact by the grant from. the Carnegie Foundation 
for the. Advancement of Teaching. Mr. Dorr noted that the Committees 
future plans. center upon thre» major areas: first, matters relating directly | 
to the teaching of political science; second, work involving cooperation with 
other committees of the Associstion whose substantive work has bearing upon 
the teaching of political science; and third, work involving the cooperation . 
of organizations outside the Association, such as the National Council for. 
Social Studies, the Citizenship Education’ Project at Columbia University, 
.and others. In the subsequens discussion there was: considerable emphasis 
upon the desirability of bringing-about a closer cooperation with those who : 
teach social studies in the high schools and preparatory schools, in order to 
secure greater understanding on the part of students when they reach the uni- 
versity level and to provide for a wider use of our own materials. i 

In the absence of the chairman of the Committee on Américan Legislatures, 
Mr. Litchfield summarized tke Committee’s activities by noting that its 
manuscript was still in progress, that substantial efforts had been made by the 
Committee in the past year, buz that additional funds were needed for the con- 
tinued compilation of data, for meetings of the Committee, for the preparation 
of the data for publication, and for assisting the. Committee in the important 
task of encouraging and aiding responsible public officials to take the leadership 
in their respective states to car-y out the recommendations of the Committee. 

In the absence of the chairman of the Committee on Citizen Participation 

. in Polities, the Committee's written report was filed and the executive direc- 
tor noted that the report contained a summary of a substantial number of 
individual activities undertaken by the haiman and members of the Com- 
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mittee in the furtherance of the general'purposes for which the Committee 
.h&d been organized. It was also pointed out that, in the absence of funds, the 
Committee was handicapped in the planning of its future program. 
' The report of the Committee on the Far East was noted. Chairman Quigley’s 
written report indieated that no meetings had been held during the year, 
though several of the individual members had been able to have brief discus- 
sions with one another. Several suggestions for committee consideration were 
‘briefly noted in the chairman’s report. They included the desirability of 
surveying the existing teaching and research situation in American colleges 
and universities, intensive study of procedures and curricula desirable for the 
preparation: of political scientists in the field of Far Eastern teaching and 
research, the development of a publication program with reference to mono- 
graphs seeking publication, annual surveys of Far Eastern political develop- 


ments with relevant documents and excerpts, encouragement of the publication - 


of additional collections of basic documents, and a variety of similar proposals. 

' Mr Quigley expressed thé opinion that with additional funds the program 
could be more precisely agreed upon and work undertaken to implement it. 

. Mr. Walter H. C. Laves reported both orally and in writing for the Com- 
mittee on International Relations. The Committee feels strongly that it is 
important to avoid giving to an informal group. of this type responsibilities: 
without resources to carry them oüt. The Committee expressed the belief that, 
were such funds available, the Association might assume positive and major 
responsibility for programs involving teaching of international relations, 
research in international relations, activities related to the International 
Political Science Association, advice to governmental] and private organizations 
on exchange of persons programs, and the promotion of publications exchanges. 
The Executive Council noted the recommendations and referred them to the , 
Executive Committee for implementation. 

The report of the Committee on Labor-Management’ Relations was sub- 
mitted in writing by Mr. Edward W. Carter and was commented upon briefly 
by the executive director, who noted that the report addressed itself to such 
questions as ‘‘What skills are requisite for competence in the field of labor- 
management relations?” “Are there opportunities for research and writing. 
in the field?” “How may the political scientist conduct courses in labor- 
management education?” and “What topics in the labor-management ‘field’ 
are suitable for courses in political science?” The report contains suggestive 
comments on these and related questions, though, necessarily, no problems are 
treated at length. ‘The report was referred to.the Executive Committee for 
action. . 

Mr. William Stokes TET both orally and in writing for the Committee 
on Latin-American Affairs. He noted that the major objectives of the Com- 
mittee included (1) the improvement of teaching and research in the Latin 
American area in accordance with a recommendation of President Odegard in . 
his letter.of January 15, 1951; (2)-the completion of projects and commitments . 

outstanding; (8) the development of the Committee as a liaison agent for 
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Latin Americanists in their relationships to government, the learned founda- 
tions, and professional organizations. In pursuance of these objectives, final 
arrangements were made for publication of Professor George I. Blanksten's 
bibliography of the major works on the Latin American governments, to be 
published in the successive issues of the Review of Inter-American Bibliography; 
for the preparation by Professor Macdonald of & list of the most significant 
works on the Argentine Republic; and for a "variety of other projects under 
way. The Committee explored with the State Department the possibility of 
formalizing the technical contacts between academicians and practiticners in 
the field of Latin American affairs, and the chairman expressed the hope that ` 
a relatively definite arrengement might soon be concluded in this respect. The 

, chairman also reported that word had been received in February from the 

Ford Foundation indicating its inability to support a monograph series of 

studies of political institutions of several Latin American countries. 

. Mr. Gaus reported both orally and in writing as chairman of the Committee 
on Public Administration. He noted that the Committee had held no meetings 
during the year, and clearly raised the issue as to what the Executive Council 
expected the subject-matter committees to do. He asked whether committees 
were expected to seek staffs and whether such staffs should be exclusively. 
assigned to the cominittees, or to be part of the central staff of the Association. 

Mr. Franz L. Neumann, chairman of the Committee on Research Methods, 
submitted a written report noting that his Committee had been constituted — 
very late in the year, that no meeting had been held and that, in the absence | 
of funds with which to support the Committee's activities, there were no imme- 
diate plans for the Committee's future activities. 

The report of the Committee on Science and Technology. was submitted in 
. writing by Mr. Arthur N. Holeombe and was orally summarized by Mr. 
Albert Lepawsky, a member of the Committee and member of the Executive 
Council. Mr. Lepawsky noted that the Committee had recommended applica- 
tion to the Ford Foundation for funds with which to undertake a careful investi- 
gation of the question “How may the American people maintain a proper 

` control of governniental activities involving the formation of public policy 
' by officers exercising a wide discretion in the interpretation and dissemination 
- of secret information?" The project raises for consideration this further question: 
“How shall the essentials of democracy be preserved when men in power are 
making decisions of the highest importance on the basis of facts which are not 
available to the public or even to the Congress?” For the proposed: undertaking, 
the Committee suggests the employment of three research techniques. The first 
is the technique of staff research, the second that of small policy-discussion 
conferences among experts in the field of inquiry, and the third the use of a spe- 
cial commission of inquiry composed of persons of knowledge, objectivity, 
judgrhent, and prestige, It is estimated that it would cost approximately 

$200,000 to undertake eifectively research by. the three techniques proposed. . 

The Executive Council. considered the general proposal and urged the Execu-. 
' tive Committee to take appropriate action at the earliest possible time. 
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The president noted that there were a-number of Association organization 
. problems still, outstanding. These include the functions of the secretary- 
treasurer, the rélationship between the Executive and Editorial Offices, the 
duties of the execütive director, the functions of the Executive Committee, ' 
the composition and function of the Executive Council, and the place of the 
committees in the total Association structure. On motion.of Mr. Millétt, 
seconded by Mr. Litchfield, the president was authorized to appoint a Com- 
mittee on Organization to consider these and related matters and to forward 
its recommendations to the Executive Committee as soon as possible,’ in 
‘any event in advance of the next t fasque Council meeting. The motion was 
carried ‘unanimously. . 
The subject of the International Political Science Association was discussed ' 
in some detail. Professor Barents of the University of Amsterdam was present 
to represent the International Association. He briefly described the publication F 
of International Political Science Abstracts and outlined the plans for the Second 
: World Congress, which will probably be held in The Hague in- September, 1952, 
_As a consequence of the general discussion of the relationships between the - 
American and Interrational Associations, the need for adequate American 
representation in the activities of the International Association was empha- 
sized, and it was specifically mentioned that an American should be designated 


to sit on the Steering Committee. It was moved by Mr. McCamy and seconded `. 


.by Mr. Lepawsky that the executive director prepare a proposal for executive 
committee consideration, defining the relationships to be maintained between 
the Office of the Secretary General in Paris-and the Association's Executive 
Offices ii Washington. ` 

The Council-adjourned for the day at 5 o’clock. It reconvened in the Hotel . 
Mark Hopkins on August 28 at 9:00 a.m. The president pointed out that, pending 
. final decision of the Association as to the functions of the office of secretary- 
treasurer, an interim decision had been made in December of 1950 to combine 
the duties of the secretary-treasurer and executive director by the election of 
the incumbent executive director to the office of secretary-treasurer. It was 
noted that the Organization Committee, authorised by the Executive Council, 
would deal with this question during the coming year. In order to continue the 
present arrangement, it was therefore moved by President-Elect Gulick, and 
seconded by Mr. Taylor Cole, that thé executive director be instructed to cast 
& unanimous vote for Mr. Edward H. Litchfield’ as secretary-treasurer for 
the year ending at the time of the annual meeting in August, 1952. The 
motion ' was carried by unanimous vote. : 

- A resolution thanking and commending the University of California for its 
Reden during the year was presented by the executive director and 
adopted by the Council for submission to the business meeting. The executive 
director presented similar commendatory resolutions concerning State Depart- 
ment documentation and the work of the Program and Local Arrangements 
Committees. These resolutions were also adopted by.tha Council for submission 
‘to the business zeetmpe , ' 
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President Odegard reviewed in detail the Association's efforts to obtain 
financial support from the Ford Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation, and 
the Rockefeller Foundation. He indicated that officers of the Association had 
encountered considerable uncertainty in the minds of some of these Founda- 
tions’ executives as to the appropriate functions to be carried on by a profes- 
sional membership society. Specifically, some had raised the question as to 
whether the Association should undertake research activities by means of its 
existing research committees. He said further that the question had been raised . 
by one of the’ senior members of the Association as to whether or not the 
committees should be entirely disbanded. 

There was considerable discussion as to whether or not the research com- 
mittees should be retained. There seemed to be little-sentiment in favor of 
abandoning the committees, though some reseryations were expressed as to the 
value of publishing reports which were nothing but a collection of opinions, 
with no supporting material resulting from scientific observation. Some mem- 
bers of the Council expressed concern that every effort be made not to water 
down the value of individual work by forcing it into & mould acceptable to the 
opinions of a large number of other Association members. On motion of Miss 
Ball, seconded by Mr. McCamy, the Council unaniniously decided that, subject 
to the president’s power to change the composition of committees and to abolish 
them where necessary, the present committee structure should be continued 
for two years; that in the interim the Organization Committee, . previously 
referred to, should be given jurisdiction to study this question when it con- 
sidered the other organization questions referred to it. ; 

After considering the recommendations of the chairmen of ilis research 
cómmittees concerning financial support, ib was moved by Mr. Dangerfield 
and seconded by Miss Ball that the Executive Committee be used as the agency 
to determine the priority of the several committee proposals and the bases 
upon which financial support should be sought.. The motion was adopted 
unanimously with the further understanding that the Executive Committee 
was instructed: (a) to restrict the projects to fields best designed for group 
rather than individual research efforts; (b) to authorize committee activities 
only in fields in which factual and scholarly efforts might be profitably under- 
taken; (c) to continue to publish committee reports on behalf of the committees, 
even though the officers of the Association be in disagreement with the con- 
tents thereof; and (d) to obtain the advice of the Committee on Policy and 
Planning, when and if established, before any final decision i is taken with respect 
to the functions of the research committees. 

The Council was adjourned at. 12:15 p.m. 


The Annual Business Meeting of the American Political Science Association 
was held in the Golden-Empire Room of the, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, California, on Wednesday, August 29.-The meeting was called to order 
at 5 o’clock by President Peter Odegard, who announced that a quorum was 
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present. The president briefly reported upon meetings-of the Executive Com- 

mittee, the incorporation-of the Association, the general operations of the 

Executive Offices in Washington, the broad aspects of the Association's 

financial position, the ten per cent increase in membership during the past - 
.year, and the decision of the Executive Council to, extend the life of present 

research committees for two additional years. . 

The secretary-treasurer and executive director, Edward H. Litchfield, 
tenaca upon the financial position of the Association and on the activities 
of the Washington Office during the preceding year. The content of his com-. 
ments duplicated the material presented to the Executive Council as set forth 
in the minutes of that body. He concluded by informing the business meeting 
that the Executive Council had adopted a budget contemplating an expenditure 
of $63,392.00 and a revenue of $64,716. 00, with an estimated sels of 
$1, 324.00. 

` The managing editor. of the review, Mr. Taylor Cole, reported orally , 
upon the Association’s publication activities and problems of the preceding 
year. He expressed his hope that it would be possible to continue to maintain 
the REVIEW at 320 pages per issue, and commented upon the completion and 
publication of Goals for Political Science by the Committee on the Advance- 
. ment of Teaching. He concluded by noting that the Executive Council had 
approved.appointments to the Board of Editors of the REVIEW as set out in 
the minutes of that meeting. 

Mr. Charles Kneier, chairman’ of -the Nominating Committee, explained 
the nominating procedure followed by the Committee. On his motion, seconded 
by Mr. Pollock, the following names were placed in nomination: president- 
elect— Pendleton Herring, Social Science Research Council; vice-presidents— 
Lane W. Lancaster, University of Nebraska; Harold D. Lasswell, Yale Uni- 
versity; Lloyd M. Short, University of Minnesota; new members to the Exécü- . 
tive Council for a two-year term: John. H. Ferguson, Pennsylvania State ' 
College; Oliver Garceau, Bennington College; Lee S. Greene, University of - 
Tennessee; Boyd A. Martin, University of Idaho; Dean E. McHenry, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles; Robert S. Rankin, Duke University; Ivan M. 
Stone, Beloit College; David B. Truman, Columbia University. 

' The president asked the executive director if further nominations had ben 
filed in accordance with the constitutional provisions. The executive director 
stated that none had been filed. The president asked for further nominations 
from the floor; and since there were none, it was moved by Mr. Pollock, 
seconded by Mr. Martin, that the nominations be closed. The secretary- 
treasurer was instructed to cast the vote for the slate of officers as presented 
by the Nominating Committee. President Odegard turned the chair over to 
. President-Elect Gulick, who expressed the Association's deep gratitude to the 
retiring- president and wished him every success during his forthcoming year 
at Oxford University. 

Professor Barents of the University of Amsterdam was present as an official 
representative of the International Political Science Association. He extended 
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a cordial invitation to all members of theAmerican Political Science Association 
both to membership in the International society and to attend the Second 
World Congress, which will in all probability be held at The Hague in Sep- 
tember of 1952. 

On behalf of the Executive, Comet the executive director presented for 
consideration by the members the resolutions approved by the Couneil, com- 
mending and thanking the University of California and other California in- 
stitutions for their splendid assistance during the preceding year. The resolution 
of thanks, approved by & unanimous vote, was as follows: 


RESOLVED: That the Association record its sincere appreciation to the University of 
California at Berkeley, Stanford University, the University of California at Los Angeles, 
San Francisco State College, to their officers, faculty and students, and to the Coro Founda- 

_ tion for their indispensable assistance in planning and carrying forward the 47th Annual 
Meeting. 

That the Association parzieularly express to the President and Officers of the Univer- 
sity of California its deepest appreciation for the professional, financial, and material assist- 
ance the University has provided the Association during the past yeer a8 well ag during 
the period of this meeting. - 


B 


The following resolutions of thanks and of recommendation were also pre- 
sented for consideration by the membership and were approved by unanimous 
vote: ; i ? NE 
RESOLVED: That the American Political Science Association, assembled in San Fran- 
cisco for its 47th Annual Meeting, express its deep appreciation to the Committee on: 
Local, Arrangements, under the chairmanship of Professor George A. Lipsky, and to his 
Administrative Assistant, Al M. Loeb, for the able organization and arrangement of staff, 
and the very efficient manner in which the meeting has proceeded. 


iy 


RESOLVED: That the American Political Science Association, assembled in San: 
- Francisco for its 47th Annual Meeting, express its sincere appreciation to the Committee 

on Program under the chairmanship of Professor J. A. C. Grant for the excellent meeting 
_ which it has developed. / 


BE IT RESOLVED by the American Political Science Association i in annual meeting : 
assembled: 


1. That the Association express to the President of the United States and to other |, 
appropriate authorities of the Federal Government its conviction that the full and expedi- 
tious publication of the record of our foreign pelos | has become of i inereasing impor- 

tance in these times of international tension. 
í 2. That the Association note with approval the increase in the volume of pamphlet 
materials explaining to the American public the facts of our foreign policy. 

3. The Association hotes with great regret and special concern a tendency to ‘alzalisn 
- the pace of publication of the basic documentary materials which are essential to teachers, 
and writers, whose task it is t» interpret our foreign policy to students and to the general 
public. This responsibility cannot be fulfilled unless the basic record i is available as soon 
after the events as possible. ‘ 
. The Association notes with deep concern the developing lag in the publication of 
Foreign Relations of the United States, a seriea which has been issued annually since 1861, 
and which provides the raw material for an'intelligent understanding and interpretation 
of our foreign policy. The lag i in publication has now reached the alarming total of 17 
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years, and we note that the House Appropriation Committee states its opinion that in 
fiscal 1952 (House Report #685, 82nd Congress, 1st Session) “for the preparation and 
printing of foreign relations volumes ...no more than the amount of funds provided in 
thé 1951 appropriation Act for these purposes should be expended at this time.” E 
On investigation! we find that this limitation will mean thet the gap, instead of being 


~ narrowed, will actually be lengthened. The Association regards this as a dangerous tend- 


‘ency and hopes it will be reversed in the interest of.an alert and informed public opinion. 

4, That the Association, while applauding the Department of State’s program of 

publishing Documents on German Foreign Policy, stress the importance of accelerating the 
rate at which the volumes in this series appear. 

5. That the Association reiterate its previóus requests that early consideration bà 
given to publishing the diplomatic documentation of this country for the period 182%- 
1860, thereby closing the principal gap in the existing record. . 

6. That the Association urge the Department of State +o expedite its publication , 
entitled United States Treaty Developmenis, consider resumption of its definitive publica-: 
tion entitled Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States of America, and de- 
vote increasing emphasis in the Department of State Bulletin to the completeness of the 
current documentation of our diplomacy. 


y 7. That the Secretary of the Association be ditected to bring these resolutions to the ` i 
attention of the President, the appropriate Committees of the Congress, and the Depas ‘ 


. ment of State. 


i -President Gulick recognized Mr. Martin, who called the dainn 
attention to the fact that the U. S. National.Commission for UNESCO had 


` invited the Association to designate one of its members to serve as a member _ 


of the National Commission, and that Past President Peter Odegard had. been, 
appointed by President Gulick to serve in this capacity. i 

The 1951 Business Meeting was adjourned at 6:05 P. M.— EDWARD H., 
LITCHFIELD, Seoretary-Treasurer. 

The, Tenth ER R Clangress of Local Authorities, meeting in Brighton, i 
‘England, June 25-30, 1951, was attended by more than 335 municipal officials 
from twenty-two countries. The countries represented included Australia, 
Israel, the Sudan, Thailand, Turkey and Yugoslavia, as well as countries- of 
-western Europe. In addition, five international organizations were represented. 
The American. delegation included six representatives from the United States 
‘Conference of Mayors, in addition to persons representing several other private 
and governmental organizations. The two main tcpics of discussion: were 
“Local Authorities and Education,” and “Water Supply and Sewage." The 


, next International Congress of Local Authorities is to be held in Vienna in © 


1953. 


‘The Ninth Ínternntional Misageinont Congress, inssüng d in Brussels; 
Belgium, July 5-12, 1951, included a panel discussion on management advances 
in publie administration, although the Congress was devoted primarily to the 
Subject of industrial management. Working papers for the panel discussion 
were prepared by George H. Deming of the University of New Hampshire, 
under the.sponsorship of John Langmuir, and by Joan A. Willard, under the 


] auspices of the National Management Council of the United States. The dis- 


cussion was led by Herbert Emmerich, director of the Public Administration 


1 
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Clearing House, in cooperation with Charles S. Ascher of Brooklyn "College. 


The Tenth International appoint Congress ak be held in n Sao Paulo, 
„Brazil, in 1954. E ; 


The fifth annual meeting ‘of the Western Political’ ‘Science Association was 


held at the University of California (Berkeley) on August 27, 1951. The pro- 


. gram of the meeting included round tables on the following topics: “Party 
Behavior in the Western States," “Direct Legislation," “Western Resources 
and the National Defense Effort," and "Great Britain's Social Experiment." 
In addition, the program included a session which was sponsored jointly by the 


. Western Political Science Association and the western chapters of the American. 


‘Society for Public Administration. Featured at this session were the presidential 

&ddress for the Association, by Samuel C. May of the University of California 

(Berkeley), and an address by John M. Gaus of Harvard University, president 

of the American Society for Public Administration. The latter spoke on “The 
Mingling of Study and Practice in Public Administration." | 


The New York State Political Science Association held its fifth annual con-. 


ference.in New York City, October 19-20, 1951. The program of the meeting 
included two panel discussions, one on the topic “The United Nations and the 
Far East," and the other on the topic ‘“The Political Scientist and the Problems 
of Loyalty." The principal paper for the first of the two panels was.read by 


Alfred G. Katzin, special representative of the secretary general of the United ' 


Nations, while the principal paper for the other p&nel was-read by Robert E. 
Cushman, professor of government at Cornell University. Luther Gulick, 
president of the American Political Science Association and of the Institute of 
Public Administration, addressed’ the conference on the ‘subject - “Political 
Science: Some Observations on the State of the Profession.” In addition, the 
conference was addressed by Spruille Braden, chairman of the New York City 


Anti-Crime Committee, on “Ethics and the Public Service." The following . 


were among the resolutions adopted by the Association at its annual business 
‘session. . ; ; 


. Resolved: That the New York State Political Biens Assodetidn welcomes the 


American Political Science Association en the occasion of the annual convention of the 
American Political Science Association in Buffalo, New York, and wishes to- extend such 
facilities for local arrangements as the New York State Political Science Association can 
provide. 

Resolved: That the’ ‘New York State Political Science Association extend to -the 
American Political Science Association a cordial invitátion to hold its 1954 conference i in 
New York City. 


Officers elected by the Association for 1951-52 are: Clinton L. Rossiter of 


Cornell University,’ president; John ‘Murdoch Dawley of Fredonia State 
"Teachers College, vice-president; and George A. Bell of Champlain College, 


Wallace S.-Sayre of the City College of New York, and Ronald. MacGregor- 


Stout of Colgate University, members of the Executive Council. The Executive 
Council has named Archie T. Dotson of Cornell University as sentoiary-aeaqarer 
of the ca 
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The Southern California Political Science Association is continuing with its 
‘series of quarterly meetings begun in 1948. Meetings of the Association have 
recently been held at Pomona College (April. 13, 1951), the University of ` 
Southern California (July 20, 1951);and Los Angeles State College (November 
2, 1951). The program of the meeting last mentioned centered upon a paper, 
presented by Robert G. Neumann of the University of California at.Los 
Angeles, entitled “Are France's Moderate Parties Doomed?” Officers of the 
Association for the academic year 1951-52 include: Carlton C, Rodee of the 
University of Southern California, president; and Ivan Hinderaker of the ' 
University of California (Los Angeles), Luthér J. Lee, Jr., of Pomona College 
and Lester H. Phillips of the Duiveruy of Redlands, meniher of the Executive 
Committee. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Southern Political Science Adao 
was held at Chattanooga, Tennessee, November 8-10, 1951. The program was 
approximately equally divided between southern government and politics and 
international relations and comparative government. “The Democratization , 
of the German Civil Service'" was the subject of the presidential address by - 
Taylor Cole of Duke University. Edward H. Litchfield, executive. director, 
American Political Science Association; represented that Assdciation at the 
meeting and discussed the activities of its Washington office. Others to address 
the meeting were Paul T. David, Public Administration Service, and Albert 
Gore, member of Congress. The Southern Political Science Association will 
hold its next annual meeting at Nashville, Tennessee. Its newly elected.officers 
include:.George W. Spicer of the University of Virginia, president; Joseph M. 
Ray of the University of Maryland, vice-president; and Mavis Mann of the 
University of West Virginia, recording secretary. . i r 


The annual meeting of the Midwest Conference of Political Scientists for 
1952 will be held on the campus of the University of Notre Dame on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, April 24-26. Suggestions concerning the program for this 
méeting should be sent to Harold M. Vinacke of the University of Cincinnati, 
president. of the Conference, or to Royden Dangerfield of the ure of 

IHlinois, chairman of the Program Committee. 


' '  OTHER-ACTIVITIES 


The. Historical Division, Office of the United States High Commissioner for 
Germany, is preparing, some forty. monographs | ‘involving aspects of HICOG 
operations in Germany. While some of the studies are classified, others are 
_ available in printed’ form without restriction. Studies in the latter category 

-which have been published or are in press are: The Allied High Commission for 
Germany: Its Establishment, Structure and Procedures, by Elmer Plischke; 
United States Policy and Program in the Field of Religious Affairs, by Beryl 
- R. MeClaskey; The Exchange of. Persons Program in Western Germany, by 


, Henry P. Pilgert; and The Development of si ae Services in Western 


Germany, by Henry P, Pilgert. 


s 
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Established in May, 1950, the Historical Division, has a staff of American 
: social scientists, most of whom are on leave from American universities. Harold 
Zink recently returned to his position &t Ohio State University after. serving - 
for fifteen months as chief historian of the Division. He has been succeeded 
by Roger H. Wells of Bryn Mawr College. The professional staff includes, in 
addition to persons already mentioned, Hubert G. Schmidt, Guy A. Lee, _ 
Rodney Loehr, and J. F. J. Gillen. Communications regarding the Division 
or its publications should be addressed to the chief historian, Historical Divi- 
sion, Office of the Executive Secretary, HICOG, APO 80, 6/9 Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y. 


The United States Department of State has iuei in the National Ar- . 
chives in Washington, D. C., approximately 100,000 frames of microfilms of 
documents of the old German Foreign Office. These microfilms cover the period 
. from August, 1914, to November, 1918. While not presenting a complete docu- 
mentation of German foreign policy during the first World War, they contain 
some of the principal political files and therefore offer large opportunities for - 
research. These files are open to qualified scholars, and photostats of documents 
can be purchased. The Department expects that additional microfilms for, the 
years 1914-1918 will later be released. The British Foreign Office has made a 
similar release of these German documents to the Public Record Office in Lon- 
don. 


A leaflet listing Census Bureau Publications on Governments has been issued, / 
by the Bureau of the Census and is available from that agency upon request. 
This bulletin describes briefly each of the fourteen reports on governmental 
' finances‘and employment which the Census Bureau expects to issue in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1951, and lists other recent publications of the 
Bureau regarding state and local governments. 


International: Political Science Abstracts, a new quarterly sponsored by -the 
International Political Science Association and the International Studies 
Conference, with the support of UNESCO, made its appearance in May, 1951, 
with a double number consisting of abstracts of some 700 articles published in 
. 1950. It is expected that the abstracts, 100 to 200 words in length, and taken 
from about 60 periodicals published in all parts of the world, will in the future 
appear not later than three to six months after the originals. To maximize . 
their utility to users in many countries, articles published in English will in 
general be abstracted in French, and articles in other languages will be ab- 
stracted in English. The journal is under the editorship of Professors Jean 
Meynaud, University of Paris, Saul Rose, University of Aberdeen, and Bruce 
Lannes Smith, Foreign Service Institute, Washington 25, D. C. Distribution: 
will be through Presses universitaires de France and Blackwell’s,.Ltd., Broad 
Street, Oxford, England. For American subscribers, the price is $3.00. > ` 


` With the aid of a recent foundation grant, the Center for Research on World 
Political Institutions in the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Inter- 


/ 
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national Affairs of Princeton University has undertaken & three-year inter- 
disciplinary study of the history of political integration. Dana G. Muriro, 
. director of the School, and Richard W. Van Wagenen, director of the Center, : 
have announced the appointment of two historians who will be members of | 
the group that is to be engaged in the study. The historians are Maurice 
DuP. Lee, formerly instructor in the départment of history at Princeton, and 
Francis Loewenheim, who recently finished his studies for the doctorate at 
‘Columbia University. 


The Institute for Social Research in Oslo, Kor has offered a prize of 
10,000 Norwegian crowns for the best paper on the relevance of research to 
the problems of peace. The papers to be submitted in the contest are to deal 
with this question: “To what extent is it. possible to establish criteria for the 
delimitation of research of direct relevance to the problems of peaceful adjust- 

. " ment in international relations?" It will be expected that papers include at- 
. tempts at theoretical as. well as functional clarification of such problems as 
are suggested by the following questions: In what sense and under what con- 
ditions would it be possible to speak of a science of peaceful adjustment? How 
could such a science be integrated? To what extent would existing science fit ` 
‘into a similar integration? How could a science of peaceful adjustment influence 
actions and contribute towards changing international relations over a period 
- of time? If several areas of research were found to be. generally recognized’ as 
highly relevant to the problems of peace, would there still be any possibility 
of establishing criteria for the construction of priority lists for the guidance of 
institutions and foundations dedicated to the promotion of peace? The papers 
‘to be submitted not-only will be expected to present theoretical and functional 
discussions of relevant criteria of this kind, but also will be expected to give . 
concrete examples of' the possible application of such criteria to problems and 
theories in various fields of the sciences. ' H 

Papers are to be submitted in English or French to the Institute for Social 
Research, Kronprinsengst. 5, Oslo, Norway, before April 1, 1952. "They may 
be prepared by. individuals, or by groups of individuals. The length of the papers 
is optional, but 70 to 150 double-spaced pages have been tentatively indicated 
as the most suitable length. To ensure anonymity of authors during the 
evaluation of the papers, a manuscript and a statement of authorship must be 
enclosed in separate envelopes, both marked with a motto chosen for the paper. 

The jury which has been appointed by the Institute to judge the papers 
consists of Mrs. Alva Myrdal, director of the Social Science Department of 
UNESCO, Professor Daniel Katz of the University of Michigan, and Professor 

. Arne Noess of the University of Oslo. The jury will be free to withhold the 
prize if none of the papers are found to qualify. The Institute reserves copy- 
right, and will arrange for the publication of all of the papers which the jury : 

. considers to be of sufficient merit to be published. 7 


“The Committee on Statistics of the University of Chicago has. established, 
no under a five-year grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, a program of post- 
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doctoral awards to provide-training and experience in statistics for scholars 
whose main interests lie outside that field. Recipients of the awards must have 
received the doctor’s degree prior to commencing the program, except in the 
ease of recognized research workers whose experience and accomplishments 
are adjudged to be clearly the equivalent of the training required for the doc- 
torate. Candidates whose mathematical preparetion includes less than the - 
usual sophomore year of calculus, or its equivalent, will not ordinarily be con-- 
sidered, but previous training in statistics is neither required nor expected. 
Candidatés having under way research programs in their own fields will be 
preferred. Recipients of the awards must spend-elaven months studying statis- 
ties at the University of Chicago, and they will be expected to enroll in a num- 
ber of regular courses. There will be three awards per year, to holders of the 
doctorate or to persons with equivalent training £nd experience in the biologi- 
eal, the physical, and the social sciences. Each award will be $4,000 or slightly 
more, and office space’ will be provided. In addition, $600 to $1,000 will be 
available for-clerical, computational, and research assistance. There will be no 
tuition charges. 

Applications, or requests for further information, should be addressed to 
the Committee on Statistics, University. of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Applications for the academic year. 1952-53 should be received by February 1; 
1952. 


The United States Office of Education, in esp with the Department 
of State, has announced the availability of fellowships to United States gradu- 
ate students as provided under the Convention for the Promotion. of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations. Two graduate students are exchanged each year 
between the United States and each of the other American republics signatory 
to the Convention. In addition to the United States, the participating coun- 
tries include: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragia, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru and Venezuela. Charges for transportation to and from the 

-receiving country, for United States students, are paid by the United States 
government. The receiving government pays tuition and provides a monthly : 
maintenance allowance. In some cases a small aum is allotted for books and 
incidental éxpenses. ` 

The following qualifications are specified for graduate students in the United 
States who apply for the fellowships: United States citizenship, the bachelor's. 
degree or its equivalent, the initiation or completion of some graduate study, 

_a satisfactory knowledge of the language of the country in which the student 
"wishes to study, good health, moral character, intellectual ability, and a suit- 
able plan of study or a research topic which has been approved by the student's 
adviser or Bupervising professor. Students who desire to submit applications 
should write to the International Programs Branch, American Republies Sec- 
tion, United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. Applications for 
fellowships for the academic year 1952-53 must be received by the Office of 
Education not later than funi 15, 1952. 
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The United Nations Technical Assistance Administration has granted a re- 
quest of the Brazilian government for aid in establishing an International 
' Center for Research and Training in Public Administration in Rio de Janeiro. 
A staff of five persons is being supplied by the United Nations for this project. 
The program includes a three-month series of seminars on the staff aspects of 
` public administration. This series of seminars, which began November 2, will 
be followed in February by & one-month international seminar to which 
' representatives of all of the other Latin-Ameriċan nations will be invited. On 
March 1, the new training course of the Getulio Vargas Institute will begin. 
This course will continue through the academic year, closing at the end of 


Pd 


November, 1952. Harvey Walker, of Ohio State University, will be a lecturer . 
in budget formulation and execution at the Getulio Vargas Institute for the . 


full program beginning in November, 1951, and closing in December, 1952. 


` The Naval War College at Newport, Rhode Island, has recently established . 


a Chair of ‘Military History. It is anticipated that this Chair will. be filled by 
. Civilian scholars, including historians, political scientists and sociologists, as 

well as specialists in related disciplines. The incumbent for the first few months 
is Thomas Mendenhall, a historian of Yale University. An ad hoc committee, 
consisting of Harold Sprout of Princeton University, President James P. 
Baxter, III, of Williams College, and Rear Admiral Charles J. Moore, USN 
(Ret.), of the Brookings Institution, has been set up to review the quatcee Hons 
‘of prospective appointees to the Chair. 


W. Leon Godshall, professor of international relations at Lehigh University, 
was elected national president of Pi Gamma Mu at the eleventh annual conven- 
tion of this Society, held in Washington, D. C., on June 16, 1951. He has 
named Eugene H. Miller, professor of political science at Ursinus College, as 
chancellor of thé Eastern Region, and has named Benjamin H. Williams, of 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces; as vice-chancellor of the Atlantic 
Region. 


_ Further Data for Studying the Supply of Political Scientists! The United 

States Office of Education, in its analysis of earned degrees awarded in 1949- 
50,? shows a considerable increase in the total number of earned degrees awarded 
in all subjects as compared with the preceding year—18 per cent in bachelor’s, 
14 per cent in master’s, and 25 per cent in doctor's degrees. 


` There was probably an equivalent increase in degrees awarded in political ' 


science, but the figures are not strictly comparable inasmuch as special cate- 


gories were made this year of degrees awarded in public administration and 
international relations, which have been traditionally treated as subareas of 


1 For an earlier note presenting data on the supply of political scientists, see this RE- 
vig Ww, Vol. 44, pp. 724-725 (Sept., 1950). 


3 Robert C. Story, Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, iced . 


' 60 (Federal Security Agency, Office of Pob Circular No. 282). 
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political science. The following: table ‘shows degrees awarded in the three 
fields in 1949-50: — . \ 








Total Percentage Total Percentage: ` Total Percentage 
Bachelor’s of Total Master's of Total Doetor's of Total 
D Bachelor's . Bérraas Master’s Degróes Doctor's 
i ah Degrees Br Degrees egr Degrees ` 
Political 
Science 6,346 1.46 | - 710 . 1.22 127 1.91 
Publie Admin- "e ; i : 
istration . 273 .06 190 .83 14 .21 
International - 
Relations 981 .28 . 279 .48 . 2b .88 


Total 7,600 1.75 . 1,179 2.03 160 ` 2.50 


“Whether, from the viewpoint of advocates of "—- education, it be regarded 
as “good? ' or “bad,” it is at least worth noting that, whereas public administra; 
tion and international relations have customarily’ been regarded as fields of 
-concentration for graduate work only, more institutions awarded bachelor’s 
diplomas in these fields than awarded graduate degrees. In the instance of 
public administration, 25 institutions reported that they awarded 273 bache- 
lor’s degrees, whereas only 3 institutions gave the 14 doctorates awarded. 

With the above totals as the basis for computation, political science retained 
in 1949-50, among the traditional seven social sciences (anthropology, econom- 
ies, geography, history, political science, p psychology and sociology), the same 
relative ranking in bachelor’s degrees (fifth, again not quite as many awarded 
as in sociology) and in doctor's degrees, (fourth, again about ‘30 doctorates 
fewer than in economics) that it had in 1947-48. In master’s degrees, with the 
revision of categories, political science becomes third, behind history and 
psychology. This situation is probably explained by the fact that a master’s 
‘degree in international relations or public administration is ‘often regarded as 
a desirable or essential prerequisite to government service, whereas a doctor's 
degree in these fields is less frequently emphasized. 

„Forty-one institutions granted doctor's degrees in political science; about ten 
times as many men as women received the degree. Harvard awarded 56 of the 
doctorates granted during the three-year period; Chicago was second with 31; 
Georgetown and California, each with 25, Columbia with 23, and Fordham 
with 16, rank high. But political science seems to have less oligopoly, in 80 
far as the awarding of doctorates is concerned, than many disciplines. 

About six times as many men as women received master’s degrees in political 
science during the three-year period. 


3 See the discussion of the unity of political science in Goals ue Political Science (New 
York, 1951), pp. 62 ff. and pp. 74 ff. 
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Master's and doctor's curricula in law, where the degrees awarded represent | 
' postgraduate work in jurisprudence, also contribute to the supply. of political 
scientists. Five hundred and thirteen master’s degrees (slightly less than 1 
per cent-of all master’s degrees) and 27 doctorates (slightly more than 0.4 per 
cent of all doctorates) were awarded in this area. It is also clear that some 
economists, sociologists and historians receive what is in effect training in 
` political science skills. - - B l 
` Itis apparent that this type of analysis is only partially valid because of the - 
limitations of the data. There are obvious differences in nomenclature; e.g., 
what is history, sociology, economics, or social science in one institution may 


be political science in another. A not untypical college, for instance, has’. 


recently abolished: the political science concentration in favor of a general 
sdcial science major with emphasis on political science. Its registrar will hence- 
forth report more “other social science” majors and fewer majors in political 
' -gciénce. Does this step alter in fact the supply of political scientists? 
. Another source of error is in inaccurate or inadequate reporting. Several 
. alips in recording may occur between the individual-student, who thinks he 
knows “in” what field he “majored,” and the United States Office of Education. 
These are more likely to be errors of omission than of commission; thus our 
. report probably underestimates:the number of degrees granted in political 
science. One obvious area for “error,” or, at any rate, for uncertainty of calcula-. 
- tion, arises in the interpretation which registrars put upon the reports that they 
receive from students or departmental chairmen, or upon the failures of students 
&nd departmental chairmen to make reports. 

In an effort to determine how many errors. there were, the Social Beene 
Section of the Division of Higher Education, United States Office of Education, 
queried 112 chairmen of departments which were not listed as giving degrees - 
in political science. The following additions were received: A.B.’s, 138; A.M.’s, 
14; and Ph.D.’s, 5. Eighty-one of the. 112 institutions did not reply to this 

' inquiry; probably some of them also awarded degrees in political science.— 
CLADE E. HAwuEY AND Lewis A. Dxxvzn, United States Office of Education. 


Selective Service Advisory Committees. Perhaps no problem has caused more 
difficulty and consumed more of the time of àdministrators of activities in war 
time which require specialized personnel, than has that of the specialist under - 

. the draft: During World War II this problem became so acute that a number of 

extraordinary mechanisms were created to assist the Selective Service System 
: jn dealing with the problem. These inclüded such devices as advisory com- 
 mittees in a number of fields, voluntary groups assisting state appeal boards, 
and _certifying procedures instituted in federal agencies. having special re- 
sponsibilities for certain types of procurement of material. 

In 1948 this problem arose again with the drafting of personnel for the serv- 
ices. It was determined jointly by the Selective Service System and the Na- 
` tional Security Resources Board at that time that a system of advisory com- 
` mittees should be set up within the Selective Service System, and that these — 
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committees. should report directly to.the director of Selective Service and be 
advisory to him. These committees were to be charged with the responsibility 
of advising the director on such policy matiers as lie within the purview of the 

Selective Service System,-and were also to advise him with regard to the dis- 
position of cases of individuals presenting particular problems or involving 
difficult policy questions. Consequently, six committees were established in the 
engineering sciences, biological sciences, humanities (including linguistics), 
healing arts, physical sciences, and social sciences. When advising on géneral 

. policy matters, these committees have functioned most frequently as a com- 

mittee of the whole, although they do meet from time fo time as individual 

committees when dealing with problems pertinent to their own fields of in- 
terest. ` 

The committees have been influential in the development of national policy 
to a degree not anticipated when they were first established. For example the 
problem of student deferment now in force was developed by the committees 
and adopted by the Administration. They have also made numerous recom- 
mendations dealing with employment of personnel in industry and special 
problems of graduate education. It is probable that.in the coming months, 
when the problems of Selective Service will become immeasurably greater 
because of the expected severe personnel demands of the armed services, the 
committees will be called upon even more than in thé past. 

Roscoe C. Martin, chairman of the department of political science of Syra- 
cuse University and former vice-president of the American Political Science 
Association, is a member of the Committee on Social Science Personnel.—M. H. 
Trrrren, Office of Scientific Personnel, National Research Council. 
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AN OPEN LETTER PROPOSING A SCHOOL OF CULTURAL LEGAL STUDIES 
Dear Colleague: l 


This letter is addressed to scholars seriously interested in the wider aspects ' 
_of legal studies, and especially to those scholars in law, the humanities, and 
the social sciences who are sufficiently interested in the cultural.study of 
law to be willing to spend & good deal of time and effort to promote that - 
' objective: EX: 
The plan to be described shortly was suggested by the recent transfer of 
The School of Letters frem Kenyon College to Indiana University. The School 
of Letters, founded four years ego on receipt of a grant from the Rockefeller . 
Foundation, is composed of three senior fellows, a director, and. twenty-two 
fellows, representing different universities and colleges. Among them are many 
of the most distinguished literary critics in the country. They were brought ` 
together partly by a common dissatisfaction with the prevalent state of 
literary studies in the colleges and universities; and their cooperation was. 
probably facilitated, despite sharp differences among, them, by their. sharing 
* the view that literary criticism should be rescued from formalism and enlivened 
‘through the vivid recreation of the artists’ thought. The School functioned 
` during past summers in six-week sessions, at each of which about one-third of ` 
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the fellows taught. Sidat are radiate who obtain advanced credit, sudi- 
tors, and various others. 

The proposal is to organize along somewhat similar lines a School of Cultural 
Legal Studies. Among those of you who have devoted years to the cultural : 
study of law, whether you are “primarily” historian, political scientist, 
philosopher, law teacher, anthropologist, or fall in some other convenient 
classification, there will be many views regarding such a School. The following 
remarks represent my own-present thoughts on the subject. They are stated 
somewhat categorically in order to save space—the important thing now is to - 
get relevant ideas discussed. Obviously, the major premise of this letter is 
that the proposed project would require much consultation and wide coopera- 

‘tion of every sort. 

Accordingly, without the benefit of the many suggestions which I hope. will 
be forthcoming, I present the following tentative proposals: : 

1. The School of Cultural Legal Studies (or whatever it should finally be 
named) would have as its objective the humanistic, social-scientific study of 

- law. It would have no vocational objectives other than the incidental training 
of younger or future teachers of law, social science, or the humanities (and 
of any new disciplines that may emerge). 

2. The faculty (fellows and executive oom tis) of the School would 
‘consist of scholars from all the disciplines who have contributed significantly 
_to cultural legal studies. They would represent all important viewpoints, being ` 

unitéd i in the common objective and in a willingness to collaborate, by teaching ` 
and conferences, with other scholars who have different perspectives or palos: 
phies. 
3. In addition to the sono lur faculty, various other scholars, some of them . 
foreign, would be invited to teach or lecture in the sessions of the School. 

4. The School would conduct summer sessions of six to nine weeks, initially, 
at least, at a different university each summer. The host university would pro- 
vide a physical plant and library, and it might, receive a portion of the fees - 
derived from tuition. 

5. It would be necessary to scolar (a) a abais by one of the foundations; . 
(b) &dmission of students, auditors, and foreign students; (c) tuition fees; . 
. (d) fellowships; (e) faculty questions, including salaries; (f) university credit 
for work done and courses passed. 

6. Students would be recruited from all the social sciences and humanities 
and from the law schools. This provision, I think, is essential because no one 
group could supply a sufficient number of students to make the-effort worth- . 
while. Moreover, there are many advantages, which need not be emphasized 
here, in having serious students from the various disciplines work together. 

. 4. Many possible curricula, stimulating and delightful, have stirred my. 
imagination. With some intentional arbitrariness, I submit the following as a 


` > possible curriculum for each summer session: 


(a) Three general courses 
(b) Three courses on a specific subject matter 


- 
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(e) A seminar of and by the faculty, each of whom would hold forth for one 
week. Selected students would be invited to participate in this seminar and 
others permitted to attend it. 

‘I refrain from describing the contents of the sieve courses and seminars so 
that you may feel entirely free in your thinking on this subject. 

8. The executive committee, in charge of the School, should represent various ' 
viewpoints, universities, and disciplines, and its membership should be rotated. 
An essential need is to assure by its constituency that every qualified scholar 
and ‘every scholarly viewpoint will receive fair and equal treatment. This is 
not easy; but it can be done! ' 

9. A test period of at least three years would be required. If, at the end 
of that experimental period, the School should be continued on a secure basis. 
certain other matters should be explored, especially concerning (a) publication, 
e.g., of faculty seminar reports and teaching materials, (b) the organization of 
cooperative research units, (c) the carry-over of projects beyond the summer 


` session, and (d) perhaps eventually the organization of a national research 


institute. 

10.. What is the next step to be taken at this time? This is the question 
regarding which I am particularly in need of help. Iam willing, without any 
additional commitment, to serve as & temporary post office and conduit for 
transmitting suggestions to interested persons. 

Accordingly, I invite you to write me regarding the above proposals, ating 
forth your views and especially your suggestions regarding organization, Do 
you think that the proposal is feasible? What changes and additions to the 
above proposals do you suggest? Are you willing to participate in the project? 
Have you any suggestions regarding the financing of the School? Do you think 
that I should ask a few persons, representing different universities and dis- 
ciplines, to meet as a temporary organizing committee? Whom do you suggest 
should be invited to serve in, that capacity? What other suggestions do you 
have to offer? 

I have tried in this letter to avoid even the suggestion of exhortation or 
salesmanship. Interested scholars will, I am confident, understand the needs 
and opportunities adverted to, without embellishment of any kind. I sliould 
have preferred to write a personal letter to you regarding the above matters, 


- but there are obvious advantages in the method used, not least of which is that 


no one who.is not greatly interested in the cultural study of law will feel under 
any obligation to reply. I hope I have made the proposal sufficiently clear to 


' those who are seriously interested in phe indicated objectives.. 


Sincerely, 
Indiana University. , - Janome HALL. ` 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Byron R. Abernethy has taken a year’s leave from his position as professor 
of government at Texas Technological College to serve as regional director 
of the Wage Stabilization Board, Region 10, Dallas, Texas. 


- D H > á - y - 
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Charles S. Ascher of Brooklyn College served during the past summer. as 
consultant to the. World Health Organization in Geneva, Switzerland, on 
problems of program development. He also attended the sessions of ECOSOC 
as representative of the International Institute of Administrative Sciences and | 
the International Union of Local Authorities. 


Francis R. Aumann is on leave from his position at Ohio State University 
and is serving as a visiting professor at the State. University of Iowa. 


. Thomas 8. Barclay is on leave from his position at Stanford University for : 
the. academic year 1951-52. i 


. Frederick C. Barghoorn has been: sdvansed to an associate 6 professorship i in 
political science at Yale University. 


Jorge Basadre, Peruvian historian and one-time director of the Department 
of Cultural Affairs of the Pan American Union, is to be visiting professor of _ 
Latin-American affairs in the Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign Affairs of the. 
University of Virginia during the second semester of the academic year 1951-52 
and during the summer session of 1952. His appointment at the University of 
' Virginia has been made possible by a grant from the Heny L. and Grace 
: Doherty Charitable Foundation. i 2 


-William M.-Beany, Jr., instructor in politics at TPyinsston University, spent 
the past summer in field tenak under a grant from the Princeton University ` 
Research Committee for a study of certain selected judicial practices. 


Robert P. Benedicti is serving as acting head of the department of govern-' 
ment at Boston University during the absence of Professor Lashley G. Harvey. 


LeRoy Bennett, assistant professor of political science and. publie administra- 
tion-at. Michigan State College, has received a Ford Foundation grant for a 
study. of the United Nations which he is currently conducting. 


Frank Blackford, formerly a teaching fellow in political science at Michigan .' 
State College, has been "M d administrative assistant/to thé governor 
of Michigan. . . 


William J. Block, recently a graduate dude: at the University of Hiinois, 2 


'- . has accepted an appointment at The Citadel. 


George F. Brasington, recently a graduate student at the TA of 
Illinois, has been appointed to an instructorship i in the i aaa of political 
$ science of Emory University. 


Gary Brazier has pes appointed io an instructorship at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


‘Henry L. Bretton, formerly a, predoctoral inaction. ‘at the University of .- 
Michigan, has been appointed to'a regular instructorship at that University. 
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. John E. Brigante has resigned from his position at Boston Univemiy to be- 
come director of the Boston Office of Price Stabilization. 


Philip W. Buék will be on leave from Stanford University from January to 
October, 1952, for research in Great Britain on methods of economic planning 
there. 


Eugene Burdick (Lieut. Cose: odii ; =" in civilian life is assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of California (Berkeley), is serving 
as academic consultant for an advanced course in strategy and sea power which: 
has recently been organized at the Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island. 


James M. Burns has been named “chairman of the Mim of political 
science at Williams College. 


James L. ‘Busey, assistant protector ‘of political science at the University 
of Wyoming, taught during the first term of the summer quarter of 1951 at 
New Mexico Highlands University. 


. I. L. Claude has been granted a year’s’leave of absence from. his position 
as assistant professor at Harvard University in order that he might accept a ` 
Ford Foundation fellowship. 


Gordon B. Cleveland, instructor in political science at the University of 
North Carolina, has received a grant from the Ford Foundation to explore the 
experiments under way to improve the teaching of the basic course in American 
government. He will make his headquarters at Syracuse University, but will © 
visit several eastern universities to examine their methods of teaching the 
course. 


‘Morris H. Cohen, assistant professor of government at Clark University, | 
received a faculty fellowship from the Ford Foundation for the academic year . 
1951-52. His plans for the year include service as intern in several i BONER EM : 
offices in Washington, D: C. 


Francis W. Coker, professor emeritus, of Yale University, is serving as lec- 
turer at that institution for the academic year 1951-52. 


M 


. O. B. Conaway has been named assistant director of the Bureau of Publie 
Administration at Boston University. He will have charge of this Bureau and 
of the Institute of Public Service at Boston Dyer during, the absence of: 
Professor Lashley G. Harvey. =n 


Harry Rex Davis has been: advanced. to the rank of meant professor at 
Beloit College. 


. Robert G. Dixon, Jr., has nid & year's leave from his position as assistant 
professor of government and politics at the University of Maryland to study 
law at Stanford University under a Ford Foundation grant. 


é 
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Wiliam F. Dorbe. Jr., is serving as an instructor in government at Clark 
University for the Academic year 1951-52, in the absence of Assistant Professor 
Morris H. Cohen. p 


Alex N. Dragnich is serving as acting head of the department of political 
science at Vanderbilt University. 


William Ebenstein óf Princeton University was a visiting professor at the 


"University of Pennsylvania during the summer of 1951. 


N. Marbury Efimenco has been advanced to an assistant professorship at 
the University of Michigan. 


3 ohn Ericksen, recently of the University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
io an instructorship at the University of Oklahoma. 


Alfred P. Fernbach has returned to his position as associate paieoki in the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign Affairs of the University of Virginia after 
a year's leave spent in Europe and England on a Fulbright research grant. 


Wesley Fishel, formerly of the University of California (Los Angeles), has 
been appointed as an assistant professor of political science and pura ai 
tration at Michigan State College. 


Michael Flach is serving as a visiting lecturer in political science at the 
University of Oregon. : 


Ossip K. Flechtheim, associate professor of government and history at Colbý 
College, is serving as visiting professor in the law faculty of the Free University 
at Berlin. He is also lecturing at the Hochschule fuer Politik in Berlin during 
the winter term of 1951-62. 


D. F. Fleming has resigned from the — of the department of 
political science of Vanderbilt University. and has been appointed to a research 
professorship. i ' 


John L. Fletcher, Jr., has been appointed to an ndoh in government 
at Boston University for the academic year 1951—52. 


Peter J. Fliess, assistant professor at Louisiana State University, has’ been 
granted a leave of absence to enable him to accept a Ford Foundation fellow- 
-ship for the improvement of teaching. He will visit a number of eastern uni- 

_ versities with a view to studying the improvement o? the content of courses in 
international law and relations. ' 3 2 


Guy Fox has been granted a year's leave of absence from his position as 
associate professor of political science and publie administration at Michigan 
State College to enable him to teach at the University of Ryukyus in Okinawa 
‘and to advise the civil administration of the islands in matters of taxation and 
fiscal administration. P 
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J. Letper Freeman, Jr., has been appointed research assistant with the 
rank of instructor at Princeton University. He will devote part of his time to 
teaching political science and part of his time to research on the Ford Founda- 


tion project on organizational behavior. 7 


Louis L. ‘Friedland has been promoted to an associate professorship i in seni 
administration at Wayne University. | - ; 


Reed L. Frischknecht has been appointed t to an instructorship in political ` 
science at the University of Utah. 


Murray W. Fuller, a graduate of the City Manager Training Program of the 
University of Kansas, has been appointed city manager of Madison, South 
Dakota. 


Oliver Gareead of Bennington College is serving as visiting professor at 
Williams College, and is also continuing his work at Bennington. At Williams 
College, he is teaching a course in rae behzvior jointly with Professor 
James M. Burns. 


Herbert Garfinkel, formerly instructor at the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
has been appointed as instructor in the department of political science and 
public administration and as research associate in the Governmental Research 
Bureau of Michigan State College. - 


Frank Grace has been advanced to an assistant M—À at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


George A. Graham of Princeton University acted as consultant to the Sub- 
committee on Ethics of the United States Senate Committee on Labor and 
Welfare during the summer of 1951. 


Daniel R. Grant has been granted a partial leave of absence by Vanderbilt 
University to enable him to serve as assistant director of the Community 
Services Commission for Davidson County and the City of Nashville, Tennes- 
see. The Community Services Commission is a temporary agency which is 
charged with the duty of making proposals for the readjustment of metropolitan 
intergovernmental relations and services in the Naahville area. 


W. Brooke Graves will be a visiting professor of public administration at 
Florida State University during the second semester of the academic year 
1951-52. 


Fred Greene has been appointed to an assistant professorship i in political 
science at Williams College. 


Lee S. Greene has been granted & cem leave cf absence from his position 
as professor and head of the department of political science of the University 
.of Tennessee’ and has been appointed executive director of the Community ' 
Services Commission for Davidson County and the City of Nashville, Ten- . 
nessee, 


x i " » ; 
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Alan P. Grimes has been advanced to an associate professorship i in political 
science and public administration at Michigan State College. : 


' Heinz Guradze is teaching comparative government and international . 
organization in the winter semester at the University of Cologne, after having 
"taught at the same University during the past summer. ; 


Andrew Gyorgy of Louisiana State University has been granted. a leave 
- of absence from that institution to Shable him to accept a research appoint- 
ment at Yale University. . ; 


Thomas T. Hammond has been granted a year’s leave from his position as 
assistant professor i in the Woodrow Wilson pene of Foreign Affairs of the 
- University of Virginia. 


. Lashley G. Harvey has taken a year’s leave from his position .as urean 
`of the department of government at Boston University and is at we London- . 
School of Economies under & Fulbrigkt grant. 


Ferrel Heady hás been advanced to an associate professorship at-the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


‘Dell G. Hitchner has been advanced io. an. associate professorship at the ; 
: University of Washington. 


UG, Leonard Hoag is on leave from "^s position as associate professor of politi- 

` cal science at Middlebury College anc is serving as foreign affairs specialist in 
the Division of Public Studies, Office of Public Affairs, United States Dee B 
ment of State. 


' John P. Horlacher is on leave from his position as associate professor of | 
political science at the University of Pennsylvania to serve as lead of the 
Philadelphia regional office of the Wage Stabilizatior Board. 


Robert Horn of the University of Chicago has been recalled to active ‘duty 
` in the United States Army. He is ponie with the First Radio Broadcasting 
and Leaflet Group. i 
Schuyler Dean Hoslett has been advanced to an associate professorship and 
named assistant dean of the Behool of Business and Publie Administration at 
Cornell University. ` 


H. B. Jacobini has been pee to an assistant professorship at the Hunts- 
ville Center of the University of Alabama. 


Harry V. Jaffa, recently of the University of Chicago, has been aood to . 
an assistànt professorship at Ohio State University. : 


Donald B. Johnson, recently a graduate student at the University of Illinois, 
` has“accepted an appointment at Iowa State University. 


.- Richard B. Johnson, assistant professor at ‘Tufts College, i is teaching at the -` 


` - 


CS 


t 
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University of Maryland during the absence of Assistant Professor Robert G. 
Dixon, Jr. 


Hattie M. Kawahara has been advanced to an penitent + professorship atc 
- Wayne University. 


Kazuo Kawai of the Nippon Times, Tokyo, Japan: hes been appointed visit- 


`- - ing lecturer at Ohio State University, after having served during the past 


summer as a visiting member of the political science staff of Stanford Univer- 
sity. M" ' 


-Hans Kelsen of the University of California (Berkeley) was a visiting member 
-~ of the faculty of the University of Washington during the summer of 1951. 


David T. Kenney, recently a graduate student at the University of Illinois, 
has been appointed to an instructorship at Southern Illinois University. 


Jarold A. Kieffer, formerly a member of the social science staff of the Univer- 
. gity of Minnesota, has joined the staff of the Office of Defense Mobilization i in 
Washington, D. C. ae 


Frank L. Klingberg has been advanced to a full professorship -at Poutliern 
Illinois University. 


Robert J. Koblitz, formerly an astuces at ee University, has been 
appointed to an assistant professorship at- Bard College. j 


Morton J. Kroll has been appointed to an instruetorship. in political science 
at the University of Oregon. 


Lynwood A. Lardner has tesigned from his position as assistant professor of 
political science at Northwestern University to enter federal service. 


Walter H. C. Laves, recently visiting professor at the University of Michigan, « 
has been appointed consultant to the Economic Corporation Administration 
and i is now giving full time to this agency. 


K. C. Leebrick, who recently retired as professor of government, veterans’ 

- adviser and vice-president of the University of Hawaii, has been named assist- 
ant to the high commissioner of the Trust Territory of the Pacific. He is to be . 
in charge of historical records and reports and is to assist the high commissioner 
in' matters concerning the United States Department of State and the United | 
Nations. 


Nathan lores of the Rand Outpeietion is serving as lecturer at Yale Univer- 
sity for the academic year 1951-52.- 


Roy C. Macridis i is on leave from Northwestern University for the academic 
year 1951-52 for work under a grant from the Ford Foundation. 


M. Nelson McGeary of Pennsylvania State College taught during the past 
- summer at the University of California (Los Angeles). 
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Wiliam McIntosh, assistant, professor of political science at, Tennessee 
f Agricultural and Industrial State College, spent the past summer in study and 
research at the University of Puerto Rico at Rio Piedras. * 


Alvin J. McNeil, recently a graduate student, at Boston University, Was & 
_ Visiting instructor in political science at Florida Agricultural and Moclianical 
` College during the summer session of 1951.. 


È Boyd A. Martin, chairman óf the department of social sciences of the Univer- 
-sity of Idaho, will be a visiting professor at Stanford University for the winter 
and spring quarters of 1952 to offer courses usually offered by Professor Thomas 
S. Barclay. i 


_ Henry L. Mason, formerly a graduate student at Columbia University, has 
been appointed as an assistant professor of government at Louisiana State 
University, where he will offer courses in comparative government and inter- - 

national relations. . . 


Eugene Mawhinney, recently a graduate student at the University of Illinois; 
has accepted an appointment at Northeast Missouri State Teachers College. 


. Marvin Meade, a graduate of Fort Hays Kansas State College and the 
University of Kansas, has been appointed as a research assistant in the Bureau 
of Government Research of the last named institution. 


James H. Meisel has been advanced to an associate professorship i the Uni- 
versity 'of Michigan. i f 


Charles A. Micaud has returned to his position as associate professor in the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign Affairs of the University of Virginia after 
spending the first semester of the academic year 1951—52' in France for the 
Yale Institute of International Studies. - x ; 


B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch recently. returned to New York City after spending 
nearly six months in Europe. While in Europe, he taught at the Institute of 
Advanced International Studies of the University of Paris and the École 
Nationale d'Adminisirahon,. and delivered lectures at several other European 


universities. 
Graeme C. Moodie, for the past two years a Commonwealth fellow at Prince- 
ton University, has returned to his post as lecturer at St. Andrews University, 
. Scotland. 


Robert J. Morgan, recently a graduate student at the ee of Virginia, 
has been appointed to an assistant professorship at the University of Nebraska. 


Ward M. Morton, associate professor at Southern Illinois University, has 
been recalled to active duty as a reserve air force officer.. 

Michel Mouskhely of the University of Strasbourg will be a visiting professor 
at Boston University during the second semester of 1951-52. 
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Milton E. Muelder, professor and head of the department of political science 
and public administration at Michigan State College; has been named director ` 
of the Office of Research Development at that institution. ' 


Frank Munk of Reed College served during the past summer as professor 
in charge of special courses in world political geography organized by the com- 
manding general of the Fourth Air Force at the University of Portland for 
officer-instructors from air force, reserve officer training x units in seven 
western states. 


James N. Murray, recently a graduate student at the University of AN 
has accepted an appointment at Northwestern University. 


Ivan Nagy is on leave from his position as assistant professor of UR 
science at the University of Oregon for work under a grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation. 


Felix Oppenheim of the University of Delaware is a visiting associate profes- 
sor in the department of philosophy at Yale University during the present 
academic year. He is teaching eis and politieal theory in Yale's program of 
directed studies. 


R. Vance Presthus, formerly associate professor a t the University of South~ 
ern California, has been appointed associate professor of political science and 
public administration at Michigan State College. 


Eugene C. Price, formerly a graduate student at the University of Wisconsin, 
has been appointed as an instructor in the School of Public Administration of 
Florida State University. 


William R. Pullen, recently a graduate student at the University of North 
Carolina, has been appointed assistant professor of political science at that 
University. He will be attached to the university library to organize and service 

_ the public documents section. The organization of the materials in this section 
- is being facilitated by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 


Maurice M. Ramsey has been advanced to an associate professorship in 
public administration at Wayne University. He is also serving as assistant to 
the dean of the Graduate School at that institution. 


Ellsworth Raymond has been appointed as a lecturer in the ern of 
government at New York University for the academic year 1951-52, where he 
is offering courses in Russian affairs. 


"Harry W. Reynolds, formerly of the Philadelphia Housing Authority, has 
been appointed as an instructor in political science at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


'S. Grover Rich, Jr., has taken year’s leave from his position as assistant 
professor of political science at the University of Utah to accept a Ford Founda- 
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tion fellowship. He is making Columbia University his headquarters, and i is 
- examining teaching methods and programs in the general field of ip temetipnal 
relations. / 


Fred W. Riggs, formerly research associate "with the Foreign Policy dele 
tion, is serving in the New York office of the Public Administration Clearing. 
. House as assistant to Rowland A. Egger, associate director of. the Clearing É 
House. P 


Walter L. Riley has been named zasistant dean of the College of Arts s and i 


. Sciences of the University of Washington. 


Benjamin Rivlin has returned to Brooklyn College after a semester’s leave, 
during which he studied colonial problems in France and French North Africa 
under a travel grant from-the Social Science Research Council. 


Elston E. Roady has returned to Florida State University with the rank of 
assistant professor, following completion of his erodate studies By the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. : 


Friedrich Roetter has been Annua to a full em in political science 
'and economies at Upsala College. : 


4 


Frank E. Rourke, a graduate student at the University of Minnesota, is: 
serving as A part-time instructor at that institution for the pipdenuo year 
1951-52. 


Dankwart A. Rustow has taken a year’s leave from his position as associate 
professor of political science at Oglethorpe University for work under a grant- 
from the Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation. 
He is engaged in. research on aims and methods of social science teaching. 


Allan Saunders of the University of Hawaii is serving as visiting professor .' 
at Boston University for. the academic year 1951-52. 


Joxnes D. Schneider, & graduate of ihe University of Pennsylvania, was _ 
recently appointed personnel staff officer in the Division of Personnel, Tennee- 
see Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


‘John R. Scott, recently a graduate student at the University of Illinois, has 
~ been appointed headmaster of Onarga Military Academy in Illinois. . ' 


Samuel L. Sharp, associate professor at American University, is serving as - 
visiting lecturer in foreign affairs in the Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign 
Affairs of the University of Virginia, l 


‘Ralph Smuckler has been appointed to an instructorship in political science 
and public administration at Michigan State College. 


„Albert Somit of New York University has been called to active duty i in the 
United, States id as a reserve officer. 
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Cummins E. Speakman, Jr.; of the Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign Affaire 
of the University of Virginia hue been po foreign student adviser at that 
University. 


David Spitz is on leave from Ohio State University for work dido & Ford 
Foundation grant. 


T. Noel Stern of Boston University will be a visiting Eft! iler & 
Fubright grant, at the University of Strasbourg during the second semester 
of 1951-52. 


John O. Stitely is on leave from his position as mM queas of politieal 
science at the University of Rhode Island to serve a8 executive aide to the gover- 
nor of Rhode Island. i 


Iyan M. Stone has fetümned to his soati at Beloit Gales after gerving as 
& visiting expert in the United States Information Centers Program in Ger- 
many. While in Germany, he made a tour of Amerika Häuser, discussing various 
aspects of United States foreign policy. Earlier in the summer he delivered a 
series of lectures in England for the British United Nations Association. 


Graham H. Stuart has returned to Stanford University after a sabbatical 
year spent in Europe. During his absence from Stanford he lectured at the In- 
stitut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales, Geneva, Switzerland; at 
the Salzburg Seminar in American Studies; and at the ‘National War College 
in Washington, D.C. 


Richard N. Swift has taken leave from: his position at New York University 
to serve for a year as visiting lecturer i in government at Harvard University. 


Philip B.’ Taylor, formerly of Northwestern University, has been appointed 
as an instructor in political science at the University of Michigan. 


Kenneth W. Thompson, formerly of Northwestern University, has been 
appointed to an assistant professorship at the University of Chicago, and he . 
_ ‘will participate in the program. of the Center for the Study of American For- 
eign Policy of that University. 


Harold T. Towe, a member of the political science staff of the University of ' 
Toledo and a lieutenant-colonel in the United States Army Reserves, was called 
to active duty on July 15, 1951, as military government officer of the Second 
Amy, Fort Meade, Maryland. . 


John E. Turner has been appointed $ to an PREE T at the CADRE 
of Minnesota. | 


Paul P. Van Riper is on leave from Northwestern University for the academic 
year 1951-52 to engage in research in administrative methods and procedures 

-for the comptroller general of the Department of the Army. ... - 
l John. P. Vloyantes has been appointed -to an instruetorship in political 
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. science atthe University of Utah, folloving & year which he spent in Holland 
under a Fulbright grant. 


Ralph M. Wade has been advanced tc an associate professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 


Schuyler C. Wallace of Columbia Gees was a Visiting member of the 
faculty of the University of Washington during the summer of 1951. 


Robert E. Ward, assistant professor cf political science at the University of 
Michigan, has been named assistant director of the Center for Japanese ps 
at that University. 


George A. Warp of the University of Minnesota is serving for a period of 
six months as consultant to the Public Administration Clearing House in Tokyo, 
Japan. He is advising. the Clearing House on plans for a Public Administration 
Service, & project which is being financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Leo Weinstein has been appointed to an mower at the University of 
Chicago. 


Norman Wengert has been granted a year's leave of absence from his posi- 
tion in the department of government of the City College of New York to 
enable him to undertake a special assignment in program management for the 
Program Staff, Office of the Becretary, United States Department of the In- 

* terior. 


Allen 8. Whiting, s & gráduate Student at Columbia University, has 
been appointed to an instructorship at Northwestern University. 


N 


3 


' Kurt Wilk, associate professor of history and government at Wells College, 
fsughi at the. University of Rochester during the summer of`1951. 


. Robert R. Wilson is on leave from Duke University to serve as a visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Istanbul, Turkey, under a Fulbright grant. ` 


Elaine Windrich has been appointed to an acting assistant professorship at 
Stanford University, where she will offer courses usually offered by Professor 
Philip W. Buck. 


Raymond W. Young has been appointed as lecturer in the department of 
government of New York University for the academic year 1951-52. 


Belle Zeller has been advanced to & full professorship at Brooklyn College. 


: IN MEMORIAM 
While this issue was in press, news was received of the unexpected death of Frederic A. 
Ogg. His contributions to the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW have been summar- 
ised—to the extent that it is possible to summarize the devoted labor of twenty-four 
yeare—in Harold Zink's article on “The Growth of the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
REVInW, 1926-1949,” which appeared in the June, 1950, issue of this aEvrgw. The follow- 
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ing most appropriate comments were made on October 24 by Dr. E. B. Fred, the president 
of the University of Wisconsin (Ed.): 


“The death of Frederic Austin Ogg, — professor of odds science, 
deprives us of one of our outstanding scholars. A man who grew up with the 
science of politics in the United States, he leaves behind a great body of work 
as a living memorial to his years at the University. ` 

“Thousands who were privileged to sit in his classes in comparative European 


. .and American government remember his patience and his immense sense of 


justice, as well as his deep understanding of the € science of politics and the. ‘art 
of government. 
- “Tt gives us pleasure to remember that he was a UE with honor among 
us. On the occasion of his retirement three years ago, colleagues and friends 
from near and far met to honor him at & testimonial dinner on the campus. 
The nation’s top political scientists turned out in New York City to do him 
honor when he retired in 1940 from twenty-four years of service as editor of 
the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW. Last year a group of his outstanding 
students wrote and dedicated to him a book, The Study of Comparative Govern- 
ment. : 

“The faculty of political science, as well as the faculties of all our depart- 
ments, schools, and colleges, join me in farewell tribute to a splendid colleague, 
a great scholar, a true gentleman, and a loyal and time-tested friend." 


Elias Huzar, associate professor of government at Cornell University, died `` 
unexpectedly in Washington, D. C., on December 28, 1950, at the age of thirty- 
five. A graduate of William Jewell College and of Princeton University, he had 
been a member of the faculty at Cornell since 1988. Denied the opportunity of 
serving in the armed forces, he embraced the chance to contribute his spe- 
cialized skills to the-furtherance of the war effort in the Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, from 1943 to 1945. It is indicative of the qual- 
ity of his services that he was given temporary appointments with the Bureau 
of the Budget in 1946, 1948 and 1950. In 1948 he served as consultant to the 
^ Hoover Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern-, 
ment, making an administrative survey in Alaska and in Washington of the 
Alaska Indian Service. Despite his teaching duties and his professional ad- ' 
ministrative activities, he found time to publish a dozen articles and an out- 
standing study entitled The Purse and the Sword: Control of the Army by 
Congress through M ilitary Appropriations, 19383-1950. The- “Elias Huzar Li- 
brary Fund” is being collected at Cornell University as a living memorial to one . 
whose loss to the profession has been deeply and mey felt. 


Wiliam Marion Gibson died following & heart attack on July 6, 1951, at 
forty-seven years of age. His death brought to a close a career which included 
university teaching and service for the United States Government, in both 
civilian and military capacities. Educated at the University of Richmond and 
at Harvard and Duke Universities, he was for more than a decade a member of 


i 
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-the political science staff at Duke, where he was known to students for his 
instructional skill and for his insistence on a high standard of student perform- 
- ance. During this period he published the monograph entitled Aliens and the 
Law (1940), in addition to contributing to professional journals. -His academic 
activities were interrupted by World War II, in which he served, first as lieu- 
tenant, and later as lieutenant commander, in the United States Naval Re- 
serves. He returned to teaching at the end of the War, but in 1947 was requested ` 
to go to Washington, D. C., to render special seryices for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. Resigning from his position at Duke, he remained with this . 


' . Agency until the time of his death. 


Ford.Poulton Hall, professor and head of the department of government and 
` dean of the division of adult education and public services of Indiana Univer- 
sity, died unexpectedly September 21, 1951, at the age of fifty-two. Receiving 
the bachelor’s degree at Carleton College in 1921, he attended Oxford Univer- 
sity as a Rhodes scholar, taking the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Civil 


: Law degrees in 1924 and 1925, respectively. He entered the University of _ 


Minnesota in 1925, and completed his work for the degree of Master of Civil 
Laws there while serving as instructor in the department of political science. 
In 1930 Oxford University conferred the degree of Master. of Arts on him. 
Known to his colleagues for his searching and thoughtful study, he was a 


' | member of the faculty of Indiana University for almost a quarter of a century. 


_ In his chosen field of research, he i& probably best kriown to specialists for the 
several editions of his Government and Business, his The Concept of Business 
Affected with a Public Interest (1940), and his State Control of Business through 

` Certificates of Convenience and Necessity (1948). In the general field of political 
science, he. collaborated on The American National Government: Law and 
Practice (1949). In the field of public service, he became active in the organiza- - 

. tion of the first merit program under the social security law in welfare ad- 

. ministration in Indiana; and, later, as acting director, he organized the state 
merit. system under the 1941 Indiana statute. He served as consultant to state 
and federal agencies and for.several years held the post of chairman of the 
Monroe County Welfare Board. In addition, he acted as a technical con- 

‘sultant to numerous civic groups interested in ans improvement of govern- ` 
ment. . í 


-Howard Lois Janim od member of the staff of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Washington, D. C., died following a heart attack on October 11, 1951, 
at the age of twenty-eight. Gradusting i in 1945 from Hamilton College, where 
hé was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, he later attended Harvard University, 
where he devoted ‘himself primarily to study in the field of political theory. He 
was awarded the A.M. and Ph.D: degrees at Harvard in 1947 and 1950, re- 

.gpectively; For a‘brief period of time he taught at Harvard, and from 1949 to 
1951 he was a member of the political science staff at Wellesley College. He 
-~ had taken an administrative post in the Central OE Agency approxi- i 
mately two weeks before his death. 
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The Combined. Boards of the Second World War; An Experiment in International 
Administration. By S. McKeen Rosen. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1951. Pp. 288. $4.00.) 


The Combined Boards of World War II—the four civilian bodies established 
-to ensure Anglo-American economic cooperation—offer & peculiarly timely 
subject for the administrative historian. The issues so sharply disputed from 
the formation of the first two boards in January, 1942, to the final transforma- 

. tion and dissolution of all four in 1045 and 1946 are alive today; and the alter- 
nate high hopes, disillusionment, and sense of practical, though limited, 
achievement are reflected in current attitudes toward new efforts at organized 
international economic cooperation. We owe a debt to Dr. Rosen for writing 
this history in spite of the pressures of his busy official life, and we are in his 
debt too for the conscientious and energetic way he has performed his task. 

From 1942 to 1944, Dr. Rosen was the analyst assigned by the Bureau of 
the Budget's Division of Administrative Management to work with the boards 

‘on their continuing organizational problems and from 1944 to the end he con- 
tinued to follow their vicissitudes from close at hand. He lived with the boards, ` 
suffered with them; he interviewed their members and their staff, and their 
opponents as well; and he compiled the materials of history while carrying” 

` out his daily responsibilities, 

Dr. Rosen points out in characteristically candid fashion that his work is 
written from the American standpoint, but, as he also points out, there were 
sharply divergent attitudes towards the boardg in the U. S. government. The 
- standpoint can be more precisely determined. By an odd quirk, the officials of 

the U. S. Bureau of the Budget tended to be more personally identified with the 
destiny of the boards than any other group of American officials, including 
these working directly for or with the boards, and this book reflects rather 
` clearly the opinions held and supported in the Bureau’s Division of Administra- 

. tive Management; indeed, the general attitudes that pervade the work are 

more like those of a Britisher like Mr. Robert Bron than those of an American 

` like General Clay. 

It is fortunate that Dr. Rosen has stayed, so closely with the emerging ` 
positions that he helped to develop at the time. A fully rounded history would 
be an impossible task at the moment; and Dr. Rosen wisely decided not to 
wait for that far-off time when & British history of the boards would be com- 
pleted.! He performed & far more useful service by, in effect, reliving those years 


1A good deal of insight into the British attitudes toward the boards (British hopes 
and reactions were less sharply divided than ours) can be found in W.-K. Hancock and 
M. M. Gowing, British War Economy (London, 1949); the contrast between this history 
and the work under review is illuminating. Among other studies providing interesting 
sido lights on the boards may be mentioned Robert E. Sherwood's Roosevelt and Hopkins 
(New York, 1948) and Donald M. Nelson’s Arsenal of Democracy (New York, 1946). 
In general, the account and interpretation to be found in Industrial M aed for War 
are paralleled in much more developed form in Dr. Rosen’s work. 
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as they seemed to those in the then old State Department Building than he 
could have done by giving us a retouched photograph with a blurred British . 
profile and smoothed out American side, a glowing Budget smile, and an annoyed 
military frown. l 

The general outline of the boards’ history is, of course, familiar. The first 
two—the Combined Raw Materials Board, CRMB, and the Combined 
Shipping Adjustment Board, CSAB—-were offspring of the ARCADIA con- 
ference in the Christmas season after Pearl Harbor; two other combined off- 
` spring of those disastrous-hopeful days were destined to play a far more de- 
cisive and fateful role: the Munitions Assignments Board and the Combined 
Chiefs-of Staff; but these lie outside the scope of Dr. Rosen’s work. 
.. CRMB had a relatively cheerful life. Composed of a U. S: and a U. K. 

: member, it decided early not to push for the highly ambitious role that its 
ambiguous charter might have allowed. It concentrated on a series of difficult 
and relatively non-controversial commodity problems, -and was content with 
making itself useful. In 1945 its commodity committees were enlarged from 
their original exclusive Anglo-American membership to include representatives 
of other nations, and the board itself went out of existence at the end of that 


year. 

CSAB also had a straight Anglo-American base; in a remarkably short time, 
it became primarily a forum-for-an out-and-out wrangle between- Admiral 
` Land and Sir Arthur Salter, with Mr. Lewis Douglas being helpfulin the back- | 
ground. In a practical sense, CSAB ceased to function early in 1943, though 
even after the multi-member United Maritime Authority was organized in 
1944, CSAB lingered on for a year or more as a paper organization. 

. The other two boards—the Combined Food Board, CFB, and the Combined 
Production and Resources Board, CPRB—were born in the summer of 1942; 
both were binational organizations. A few months later, Canada was invited 
to membership on each; Canada accepted, not reluctant, hut certainly not 
over-eager. 

CFB weathered its trials and tribulations; its effectiveness gradually in-. 
creased, and it found its fullest fruition in the multi-nation commodity com- 
mittees that were established in 1945, and in their successor, the TotqnistiguAd 
Emergency Food Council. 

CPRB was for most of its career a bitter disappointment to those sis hoped 
to establish an “Economic High Command”; but it too eventually found a 
job to do, and a job it could do; in time, its non-military supply committees 
helped. in the development of the supply program for UNRRA and for the 
liberated areas generally. It went out of existence at the end of 1945, but its 
multi-nation commodity committees continued to function for some months 
longer. 

Dr. Rosen draws a series of conclusions from his study of the four boards, 
conclusions of interest and value to all students of public administration. He 
calls attention to the rather special circumstances surrounding the formation 
of the boards, the significance of national cultural characteristics for inter- 
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national administration, the need for effective national representation on 
international agencies; the difficulties caused by blurred objectives and by seg- 
mentation among related agencies, and the importance of symbolic values in 
international effort. Rather than attempting an analysis of these conclusions— 
an analysis that would be largely by way of concurrence—it may be useful 
to set down some additional reflections that arise from a reading of the history 
of these four agencies. f 
1. National Coordination and Internaiional Action. Among the most spec- 
tacular difficulties of the boards were those caused by the lack of unity or 
coordination among the national agencies—especially on the American side. 
CRMB had a relatively untroubled life; its U. 8. home base was the War . 
Production- Board, whose jurisdiction in the field of raw materials was undis- 
puted. CFB took a long time to get established with any effectiveness: it 
was caught in the split between the Department of Agriculture and the War 
Food Administration. CSAB collapsed in large part because U. S. control 
over shipping was divided, with the bulk of the U. S. merchant marine under 
the direct control of the Army and Navy and not amenable to management - 
by the War Shipping Administration, a fact that Sir Arthur Salter pointed to ` 
-on occasion with more cogency than tact. CPRB’s somewhat self-assigned role 
of Economic High Command was hopeless because its U. S. home base—WPB 
—was totally incapable of playing such a role in the U. 8. economy. And the 
difficulties of all four boards were compounded by the constant uncertainty 
and strife between the U. 8. production agencies like WPB and export-import 
agencies like BEW. The lesson to be derived from all this is obviously a special 
variant of Paul Appleby’s dictum that you can’t decentralize until you have 
centralized. B é 
2. Objectives, Function, and Role. All the boards suffered, in varying degrees, 
from uncertainties about what they were supposed to do, how they were sup- 
posed to do it, and what kind of agencies they were supposed to be. The ultimate 
objective was winning the war; the broad function was concerting the use of 
available economic resources; but there was no general agreement on the con- 
cept of role. Writing in August 1950, Dr. Rosen says: - 
It is perhaps well to reemphasize here the major aspect of the combined pattern, viz.: 
(1) such international agencies do not displace national authorities but provide for direct 
contact between responsible officials of national establishments; (2) they further the flow , 
‘of information and afford effective channels for it; (8) they provide consultation, focus 


issues, and facilitate decisions; (4) their recommendations are carried out in the last 
analysis by national agencies. 


This is an admirable summary which is widely applicable to international 
organizations. (It may be noted that the definition does not fully apply to 
agencies like UNRRA, the Bank, and SHAPE that have under their own con- - 
trol resources that have been turned over to them.) To return to the boards: 
much grief would have been avoided if this summary could have been engraved 
on the entrance to the offices of the four boards in 1942. Note the case of 
CPRB. The organizational planners in WPB, taking all too much advantage 
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of the ambitious if ambiguous charter of the new agency, made a series of 
. remarkable proposals, such as that the CPRB “develop, promulgate and en- 
' .force specific combined programs;" that the OLLA [Lend-Lease Administra- 
: tion] be abolished “with transfer of its record-keeping. functions to Treasury 
Procurement and absorption’ of most of its rémaining functions into the . 
. CPRB”; and that the BEW be made “advisory only, to the CPRB on matters 
' of production requirements, supply and distribution (including export and im- 
port functions)." The Bureau of the Budget planners carried on in the same 
.fine glow of international good will, though the Bureau expected that most 
of the “actual implémentation" would be carried. out by national agencies | 
“under directives." ; 
With this dramatic ‘overture, the plot unfolded quickly: General H. B. 

.  Aurand, "U.S.A., Chief of Staff of CPRB, proposed one day that it allocate 

. 18, 000 tons of alit steel to UK; the steel was to come out of U. S. production 


` already allocated to the U. 8. Army. The matter was not taken through the 


` established requirements procedures of WPB nor, apparently, was the U. S. 
Army consulted. CPRB approved. Within a week General Somervell had 
arranged for “General Aurand's promotion and translation to a higher, or at 
least a different, sphere of activity. Somehow, thereafter, CPRB received a 
minimum. of cooperation from the War Department. . 
It should be noted that in WPB, the Program Vice Chairman, Mr. James S. 
Kaari; would unquestionably have consulted with the Army before reducing 
an allocation of steel and would &Imost certainly not have proceeded to act at 
all without Army concurrence; yet the U. S. representative on CPRB who. 
agreed to the reallocation was none other than Mr. James S. Knowlson. 
Such, in skeleton form, is the one notable incident in which the advocates ` 
. of a “strong” board tried to act decisively.on their convictions. (Cf., e.g. on d 
the following from & Budget memorandum of October, 1942: “In naked truth, ; 
. what this means is that the time has come either to put real content into these _ ~ 
‘structures on paper—or to abolish them. They must be made real staffs and 
boards.”) It is not easy to reconcile the surprise and disturbance that Dr. . 
Rosen’ expresses over this episode with the calm and balanced statement of 
the role of the Boards cited above; but old battles leave scars. — . 
Some years ago, the authors of Indusirial Mobilization for War wrote: “The 
_ combined boards fi.e., CRMB and CPRB] were never.any stronger than the 
implementing powers of WPB.” In context, the statement is meant as criticism 
of the lost opportunities of these two boards; in actuality, it is the statement of 
- a fact and of a probably inevitable condition. The U. 8$. member could not 
- (perhaps one should. add, “should not”) deliver more than he could control. 


. . The hope that the creation of. CPRB, for example, would enable Mr. Nelson 


to exercise more power over U. B. agencies. than he could manage as WPB 
Chairman was illusory. Indeed, the action of Mr. Knowlson in the Aurand 
incident can.be described, in a technical sense and without reflection on Mr. 
Knowlson personally, as irresponsible. - 

! The initial collapse and subsequent modest reéatablishment of CPRB 
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‘timed around a tedlisition of role—of the kind of agency it eau and should’ 


- be. The moral is broadly applicable. Supporters of newly established inter- 
national agencies have been known to oversell what they help to create; their 
creations suffer in consequence. 


9. The Manageable Margin. One of the constant sopen about the 


boards was that they conéerned themselves with “spot adjustments” and indi- 
_ vidual critical commodities and problems rather than. with over-all planning 
and “combined programming.” Obviously, this is another facet of the uncer- 
tainty about role, as well as about function—it relates to the kind of agency 
as well as to the work to be done. Historically it is now clear that the boards 
were most effective when they set aside grandiose schemes in favor of practical 
and limited tasks where the use of institutional machinery for Anglo-American 
cooperation was welcome. Acceptance of this fact came slowly—grudgingly. 
Dr. Rosen puts the point neatly in describing the arrangements ultimately 
worked out between CPRB and UNRRA: “For one thing, many items were 
in such. free supply that they could be obtained directly through the national 
supply agency of the buyer’s choice. Programming such items.on a combined 
basis appeared superfluous. Other commodities were not subject to allocation 
by the national allocating agencies or not-under export control. Still others 
.were in very short supply or were available in only one country. All in all, 
combined programming in such cases seemed either unnecessary or impossible.” 

This comment is addressed to the Special probléms that CPRB, and the other 
boards, faced in handling UNRRA’S needs. But these cautionary thoughts 
were unfortunately not keot in mind in reference to the total productive effort 
of the United States and the United Kingdom. In.general, only & minute 
' percentage of the total volume of supplies and shipping of those two nations 
was in any practieal sense available for management and diversion; and the 


1 


governmental machinery réquired for total production programming and 


control within the United States alone would have been stupendous. Partly 
by design, much more by the sheer pressure of circumstance, the boards (aside 
from CSAB) in their different ways settled down to dealing with the manage- 
&ble margin—that tiny fraction of all commodities ‘and generally very small 
fraction of any one commodity that could be controlled and moved in space 
and time. Planning is crucial in all large scale operations, national and inter- 
national; but there should be no embarrassment in concentrating planning 
activities on the field in which action is feasible. It may be added that the 
assembly of combined statistics,.as by CPRB, can and should cover a wide 
front; but the value of an illuminating statistical survey lies as much in its 
indication of the areas where planned combined action is not necessary or not 
feasible, as in pointing up the trouble spots where the international agency can 
' do some good. | 

4. Pooled Resources vs. Deficit Planning. Still another ambiguity in the role 
of the boards was reflected in the stumbling over the divergent concepts of 
“pooled resources" and, in Knowlson’s phrase, “deficit planning.” In the Roose- 
velt-Churehill announcement of the formation of CSAB appears the phrase: 
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"In principle, the shipping resources of the two countries will be deemed to 
be pooled. The fullest information will be interchanged." For CFB, the phrase 
reads: "In principle, the entire resources of.Great Britain and the United - 
States will be deemed to be in & common pool, about which the fullest informa- 
tion will be interchanged.” The phraseology in the charters of the other two 
boards is less directly to the point, though the common pool concept underlay 
^ the “combined programming" authority of CPRB. 
' The application of the concept proved troublesome. As it happened, the 
same difficulties arose in the lend-lease operations. Hancock and Gowing, in 
their British War Economy, while praising lend-lease in both theory and prac- 
tice, are saddened by its practical divergence from the pooled resources theory.. 
Paradoxically enough, many of those concerned with the boards Spoke of the 
“lend lease concept” as the opposite of the “pooled resources" concept. In 
any event, the source of the difficulty is obvious enough. For the great majority. 
of the-manageable.sinews of war, the United States was supplier, the United ` 
Kingdom recipient. The question that arose was inevitable; in the words of 
Congressman Vorys: “So here. we have this anomalous situation of where 44 
nations are asking for stuff, where we have put up four-fifths of it, yet we have 
to get the consent of the British, that is the Combined Boards operation . . . ." 
Congressman Vorys was referring to the special problem of allocations for 
UNRRA, but the same question was asked about the whole range of board 
activity, over and over again in different forms throughout the war. The 
practical consequences were visible; in those areas where the British contribu- 
tion—managesble margin—was not infinitely smaller than ours, and: above all 
in dealing with supplies to be obtained from third countries, the boards worked - 
most effectively and had: their most substantial part to play. In those areas 
where international allocation consisted in fact of a transfer of U. S. supplies 
to U. K., the boards had difficulties; here they were in competition, so to speak, 
with the U. S. agencies that controlled exports in terms of money, export 
licenses, allocations or otherwise—Lend-Lease, BEW, WPB, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Armed Services. Here the concept of pooled resources. 
rah into acute resistance along the lines indicated by Congressman Vorys. . 
It is obvious that while the total over-all contribution of the United Kingdom 
was smaller than our own, it was very large and crucially important, if one 
takes into account all aspects of war involvement: men, money, materials, 
shipping, provision. of a staging area and airfields, ete. The amount is even 
more notable if the contributions of the Commonwealth and the Govern- 
ments-in-Exile—all acting under British leadership—are also taken into 
account. (Canada in this respect Was on its own, or acting largely under U. 8. 
leadership; the Canadians themselves, or the U. S. members acting on their 
behalf, placed Canadian resources in the combined pool.) 
- These are valid considerations, but they could not be brought efféctively to 
bear on commodity problems where the United States did all the giving and 
the United Kingdom all the receiving. The problem remained unsolved. It is 
a problem of great importance today. In international organizations ranging 
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from UNESCO to the International Materials Conference, from the Inter- 
national Bank to NATO, the power relationship is uneven; over and over again, 
the ultimate deficit can be filled only by us. A-grotesque mirror-image of the 
same problem can be found in the Russian sphere; but the Russian solution 
is abhorrent to us. Furthermore, I, for one,-am convinced that a "realistic" 
solution d [a Russe, under which the other members of NATO and the other 
organizations would play a mere satellite role, would prove suicidal for the 
-United States. The recent events in Iran provide a startling and sobering illus- 
tration of the practical significance of symbols in international relations, and 
of the extraordinary importance of recognizing national dignity as well as 
national interest. The reconciliation of democratic participation in international 
administration with a practical recognition of power relationships is essential ;. 
it can not be effected by ignoring either term of the equation.. 

5. By-passing and Bt-lateraligm. A recurrent complaint of those ENT 
with the boards (on the American side) is that they were by-passed, and the 
complaint is reaffirmed by Dr. Rosen. In part, the complaint refers to the fact 
that there was a constant process of negotiation and agreement between U. S. 
and U. K. officials outside the confines of the boards: on matters that fell more 

-or less within their competence. This is generally looked on by Dr. Rosen 
as an undermining of the boards’ authority; to the British, on the other hand, 
both on practical and on theoretical grounds, then and ‘now, this dispersion 
seemned wise. To the British the boards constituted only one specialized part 
of the combined process by which the war was won. So much for the general 
complaint: more specifically—and here the complaints of the Americans 
become shrill—by-passing was the sin committed by the President of the 
United States when he reached an agreement with-a member of the British 
government without reference to the boards. 

The phenomenon and the complaints are not unfamiliar within national 
administration, and many of the same opposing considerations that an ad- 
ministrator weighs or should weigh within a government or within a depart- 
ment on-whether or not to by-pass are relevant here. Actually, by-passing 
on the working level, and by the President, were both essential. To take all 
the innumerable daily problems through the formal machinery of the boards 
would have swamped them. And the opposition to the President’s intervention 
has a little bit of the flavor—to put the matter in an unfair way—of saving the 
boards even if the war hed to be lost. 

' There were two underlying causes for the by-passing. One was the mul- 
tiplicity of dealings; here the real fault was the failure to establish or observe 
adequate recording arrangements so that there could be a usable record of all 

- relevant decisions whether taken via the formal machinery or not. The second 
type of by-passing represents another kind of difficulty, one that was almost ` 
exclusively American. The difficulty was the persistent lack of coordination 
between the White House and the rest of the administration. CSAB foundered 
on the by-pass rock, the by-pass in this case consisting of an agreement between 
the President and Mr. Lyttleton, the British Minister of Production. The 
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U. S. side of CSAB, ny of War Shipping Administration officiis was — 
furious at Bir Arthur Salter when he pressed for CSAB action-to effectuate the 
President’s agreement to allocate a certain amount of U. 8. shipping for 
British needs; and CSAB in effect ceased to function. But the British went. 
back to the President and eventually got what they wanted. 
` "The fact was that Admiral Land end his subordinates disagreed with the 
President on this point, and were anxious to do little or nothing to carry out 
his policy. This problem is not new for us, nor is it one that is soluble by 
international organisation. Detailed charters, combined secretariats and all 
the rest are no substitute for the ability to concert national action in fulfillment 
of governmental agreement. 

By way of final comment, by-passing presents somewhat different nose i 
-when the international agency affected. is multi-lateral rather than bi-lateral. 
Fundamentally, of course, both types of agencies are inherently bound to be ` 
by-passed in some sense because, as long as they are not international govern- 


- ments, they are not and cannot be the exclusive channel for communication. 
 . among the member nations. They represent in their respective spheres part 


but not all of the process of international cooperation. However, while it is 

inevitable to by-pass—in some sense—international organizationg, | bi-lateral 
-or multi-lateral, it is extremely dangerous to by-pass multi-lateral organizations 

in the casual and cavalier fashion with which the combined boards were 
' treated. The symbolic significance of organizations such as UN and NATO 
is infinitely greater than that of the four boards taken together, and the conse- 
' quences of serious disruption would be catastrophic; an action that threatens 
the prestige of UN or NATO is therefore ipso facto a dangerous one. And, in 
more immediate fashion, while an extra-organizational agreement between a: 
U. S. and U. K. agency might become embarrassing to one of the combined 
' boards, because it was not duly weighed or not duly recorded, it was still a 
. U. S:-U.K. agreement and part of the whole combined. fabric. However, in a 

~multi-lateral agency, a side agreement between member À and member B may 
&ubvert or prevent general agreement among all members. Except by sheer 
luck, side agreements fit into the cooperative texture only if 80 planned and so 
handled. 

The foregoing feflections: are merely illustrative of the kind of analysis and 
speculation that Dr. Rosen’s study invites. Indeed his book is replete with 
incidents: and observations that beg for comment: the Elliott-Marvin Plan 
for a fifteen-member Joint Shipping Board (and two new U.S. boards to deal 
with shipping); Dr. Rosen’s expressed preference. for “non-national” secre- 
. tariats; the boards’ lack of public relations;-the role of Hopkins; the origin 
of the boards (Dr. Rosen’s account is nicely paralleled in reverse in Hancock 
and Gowing); Welles’s and ‘Wallace’s violent opposition to the language-in a _ 
proposed executive order that was taken verbatim and Bierdim from the Roose- 
velt-Churchill announcement. And so forth. ` 

The list of questions worth | Duong could'be greatly extended. More books 


/ 
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like-this will help to baie the aay of iiternationnl administration out of the 


clouds down to earth where administrators actually live. 


A final-slightly petulant and very. minor footnote is irrepressible: it seems | l 
unfortunate that the Columbia University-Press apparently by-passed the old- . 


^ fashioned practice of proofreading in E such a handsome and expensive i 


volume. -< l " 
:  HaROLD STEINN. 
Washington, D. M 


“Law and Society in the Relations of States. By P. E. Corsare. (New York: 


Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1961. Pp. x, 337. $4. 75) 


Concentration upon the development of & code ‘of minimum human rights, 
voluntarily accepted and made the law of a world society recognizing indi- 
viduals as members, is recommended by Professor Corbett as the most fruitful 
field for future activity in the sphere of international law. He reaches this 
conclusion after a detailed review of international legal theory, practice and 
the realities of the cold war. The volume is an excellent one for use among 
those who must know at Jeast: the fundamentals of international law. 

Abandonment of the myth that there is now & “law” among nations is one 


"of Professor Corbett’s principal aims. He prefers to call the accepted doctrines 


an “international consensus,” for this designation indicafes that the doctrines 
are ineffective if not generally accepted by: states which find them to be in 
the states’ interest. He has no place in his pantheon for those who preach 
natural law. He is prepared to say, “Why not frankly admit either that there 
is no law transcending the State, or that law in the international context is 
something so different from law in the State that a different set of habite has 


` to be developed for its interpretation and evaluation?” 


AL 


The term “law” is seen to have value only because it may serve the purpose 
of persuasion. This suggests that glorification of the international consensus 
as "law" has value primarily in. the. field of propaganda warfare among the 


. untutored multitudes. No one who really knows the subject, as foreign office 


officials know it, is expected to be deluded into believing that they deal with 
anything more than an active but fluctuating consensus. Some would call 
Professor Corbett cynical when he concludes, ‘Wherever the advantages of 
change overbalance in sober calculation those of conformity, the State_ will 


. favor change, and in the absence of external control, will act accordingly.” 


In view of his feeling that there can be no reliance upon the observance of ` 


‘the consensus in the absence of external control, Professor Corbett causes no ` 
_ surprise when he adds, “The view defended in this book is that there is a grow- 


ing perception that the future of any law of nations and that of international 
organization are one and the same.” He links the firming of consensus to the- - 
point where it may not be violated with impunity with the creation of 2 system 


“`of international organization which will provide the external control of which 


he speaks. He does not ter become an es of World. Federalism or 


> 
kr an 
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Union Now, for he sees no possibility of bringing into existence the world 
community through sudden adventures in constitutional union which would 
ignore the ingrained differences of culture together with inequalities of social 
and economic achievement. He sees the necessity for attack upon the problem 
at a fundamental level, namely the differences in culture. But he expects these 
to be slow to change, and he calls, therefore, for & step-by-step approach. 

The International Labor Office is chosen as the model for future efforts td 
remake the world. Professor Corbett likes its step-by-step approach to the 
problem of improving and equalizing labor conditions. He notes that no great . 
: international code of labor standards was thrust before parliaments for ratifica- 
tion. He thinks that failure would have been the result-of such a shock approach. 
For this reason; he thinks the United Nations unwise,to have attempted the - 
shock’ approach to human rights by adopting the Declaration of Human 
Rights and by trying now to formulate a Covenant which will require, iid 
tion. He would approach the subject slowly, one step at a time. 

Having reached the conclusion that attempts at constitutional construction 
of a world union will be fruitless until the underlying cultures are in greater 
harmony atid inequalities eliminated, and that this revolution can be achieved 
only gradually, he suggests that the place to begin is with the individual. He 
would take one aspect of the individual’s life which is of vital concern to mil- 
lions, namely the aspect of legal inequality. For this reason he urges the West 
to devote its attention to that subject. He suggests that an alternative starting 
point might have been the individual's desire for freedom of expression, but 
he di&cards this suggestion "because it. has a certain cold abstractness which 
reduces its popular appeal." 

Popular appeal is believed to be.of great concern in pressing the development 
of & world community. Corbett is not one of those who think that the peoples 
of the world crave & world community and are held back only by scheming 
leaders. He finds that “the most massive of all the checks on world organiza- 
tion is the inert multitude which holds the majority of voting strength." 
He believes that this multitude is not a reservoir of world brotherhood, and that - 
oné indulges in fantasy if one expects it to share what privileges it has with 
aliens ofall breeds and manners of life. Thus, Corbett seeks a program 
which will have popular appeal so that it may gain the adherence "of the 
multitudes. He expects that the concept of “legal equality” is the note which 
should be sounded. He would not scrap the. United Nations but.urges its grad- 
ual (and he stresses gradual) reorientation around: the forces of human rights. 

The West is thought to have faltered in its efforts to win the world to accept- . 
ance of a system of law and order as conceived by the West because it has not 
made clear that its object is not to preserve capitalism or to impose "western 
ideas of life and government but to raise the standards of living in the intellec- 
tual and spiritual sense, as well as the material sense, everywhere in the 
world and by. whatever economic and political system each particular country 
may prefer. 

The middle chapters of the book are concerned with the more conventional 
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subjects of textbooks on international law: land, waters, air, individuals, im- 
munities, war, neutrality. The author gives an excellent brief review of the 
consensus existing in each field and includes-material up to the moment. On 
some shadowy subjects he digs deep into the record, but he does more. He 
suggests the direction in which the subject may move in the future, or in which 
it ought to be guided if guidance is possible. He is often critical, as when he 
examines the presidential proclamation of 1945 declaring Uhited States 
interests in-the “continental shelf.” He finds that other nations have now 
gone far beyond the original United States position and threaten to embarrass 
the United States in that the three-mile doctrine has been weakened, and 
worse confusion than before has been introduced into the age-old issue of free- 
dom of the seas. In consequence, the long process of replacing old claims of 
sovereignty with a broad consensus on freedom of the seas is being reversed by 
the seaward extension of various aspects of national administration. The 
possibilities of a world community in this field are dimmer than in years past. 

The wisdom of the Nuremberg trial of Nazi war criminals is questioned, not 
because punishment was not in order, but because the court professed to be 
applying an international law. Corbett would have preferred a simple state- 
ment that the victors were going to apply justice as they saw it and were 
going to conduct a trial to make certain that the defendants were punished 
only on formal proof of the acts of which they were accused, whether or not 
those acts were generally admitted to be criminal under a law of nations. He 
suggests that further efforts at refinement of the laws of war are a waste of 
precious time. He would prefer to concentrate upon removing the causes and 
preventing the outbreak of war rather than upon UERQCURE efforts into the 
mitigation of war's effects. ' 

This book is not a substitute for the exhaustive treatises which give the 
massive treatment of details required by the specialist. The chapters on inter- 
national organization do not have the complete treatment offered by Hans 
Kelsen’s recent The Law of the United Nations. The theme of human rights 
which Professor Corbett espouses as the key to future progress toward a world 
community is not developed with anything like the thoroughness of that 
remarkably able and exhaustive brief, Lauterpacht’s International Law and 
Human Rights. Corbett has provided rather a provocative introduction to 
the detailed works, something like Brierly’s famous Introduction, but with this 
advantage, that it is much more up-to-date even than Brierly’s recent fourth 
edition. The book, filled with solid material, incorporates the intriguing thesis 
of books such as Philip C. Jessup’s recent A Modern Law of Nations, which 
declares that international law must bring individuals into its orbit if it is to 
progress. It cannot continue to limit itself to the concept that only states 
may be persons in international law. 

The publisher has probably gone too far to claim on the jekok that Corbett 
marks a radical departure from all previous thinking in this field. The ideas 
have been in the air, particularly since World War II, and some have reached 
the drafting board. These ideas seem reasonable to the new generation of stu- 
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dents of international law, if one may believe what.is heard in the classroom. 
Professor Corbett is dignifying them with his prestige, and others who Have 
progressed not quite so far may find in his study the material which will give 
them the urge to strike out in his direction to build the world community by 
the indirect method. Certainly, all who have, espoused work in the field of ` 
human rights for no other reason than the milk of human kindness will be glad 
' to have Professor ‘Corbett: 8 support of this approach as | the only one likely to 
succeed. 
Objective measurement of the scasondblendés of Professor Corbett’s thesis 
* js not easy for any one. Perhaps such an effort can be initiated by seeing what: . 
Soviet authors oppóse, and by arguing that any scheme opposed by them may - 
be thought to be potent in furthering the ideas for which the West has stood. 
_A clue as to Soviet thinking is offered_by a recent review in a Soviet law review l 
of Philip C. Jessup's A Modern Law of Nations. The claim is made that Jessup 
has tried to introduce the individual into international law as a person and to 


. press for a world standard of human rights solely to permit the United States -- 


to intervene in the affairs of other states. This approach would violate current 
concepts of sovereignty in Soviet eyes and would serve as an excuse to forestall : 
development of progress in the Soviet direction, Since Corbett-espouses some- 
thing of the same thesis as Jessup, his book will probably be equally criticized. : 
Yet as one reads his study, one.will probably feel that he has something far . 
' broader than the narrow, immediate interests of the United States in. mind. 
' He looks for a world community which is not shaped in the image of the present 
: economic or .political system of the United States. He is prepared to swing 
his sword in all directions, including that of the United States, and he chooses 


as his starting point the theme of "equality." This has been the theme with - 


which Soviet delegates have always wished to begin in meetings of the Human 
Rights Commission of the United Nations. It has not been the first step urged 
by the United States, which has called for concentration on freedom: of expres- 
sion. It may be that Professor.Córbett has found a happy point of entry into 
‘the new world which is really impartial, at least in that it will require every 
one to mend his ways in some measure or other. If this be so, the cooperation - 
of states is not to be expected, and Corbett’s premonition that a theme must: - 
be chosen which will excite multitudes is correct. The peoples of the world will 
have to be aroused to go over the heads of governments and demand action. 
Such a-world-wide cry for action is not easy to organize without the help of the . 
means available to governments, yet who can aay from this gisance that it 
is impossible of achievement? 
JOHN N. Fain 
Columbia University. 


The Idea and Practice of World Government, By 'GERARD J. MANGONS. (New. 
"York: Columbia University Press. 1951. Pp. xi, 278. $3.75.) 


The idea of world government, as expressed in various theories down through 
the ages, is here analyzed in relation to man's different conceptions of state 
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and Soeialy- As to the practice: or rather —— of world government, 
the author, while emphasizing the. difficulties, remains optimistic. He con- 
tends that world government based on the tenets of western democracy can - 
be established by common consent, provided there is a common ,world outlook, ` 
“constantly nourished by a-vigorous belief in the freedom of individual choice, 
the toleration of minorities, and devices which permit critical opposition in 
government" (p. 193). The author relies on “a preachers’ union of world leaders 
devoted to the gospel of democratic procedure” -to convert mankind to “the 
values of compromise, ‘concession, tolerance, and compassion” (p. 217). It 
hardly needs to.be stressed that no amount of preaching is likely to induce 
humanity, divided as it is into ideological and power blocs,-to adopt a common 
ethics,” let alone the philosophy of western liberalism, and to embrace “‘world 
patriotism.” We may accept the author's premise that democratic world 
government presupposes a-democratic world society. If we recognize, on the , 
other hand, the improbability of the emergence of such a “world conscience” 
in the foreseeable future, it follows that such & world government must remain 
a daydream. 

The author implies that universal belief i in democracy is not only a necessary 
but also. & sufficient" condition for a practicable liberal world government. He 
takes Rousseau’s myth of the general will for an adequate description of political 
reality, and characterizes the modern democratic state as an organization in 
which: “the people as a whole... merge théir wills” (p. 62) to carry out the 
purpose of democracy. Similarly, once humanity as a whole wills ‘world govern- 
ment, there will be world government. Nevertheless, the necessity might arise 
“of creating a nucleus of power to implement the preceding principles and to 
defend their assertion by force" (p. 218). If so, “armies will-fhave to] be 
mobilized to defend -democracy and advance the dictum of liberty for all 
regardless of tace, creed, or status" (p. 219). Mobilized by whom? We may 
have to look “for one state which may accomplish the task as a kind of ‘chosen 
instrument’ for humanity" (p. 103). These statements imply the possibility 
that the United States might justifiably assume this role and establish world 
government “by consent” through world conquest. 

‘That a common system of values, if it were adopted, is not a sufficient con- 
dition for the existence of world government, is evidenced by present-day 
attempts at federation in Western Europe. The people of most of this area 
are united by similar institutions, a common culture, and an increasing Euro- ' 
pean consciousness (notwithstanding Mangone’s denial [p. 51]). Yet, the im- 
plementation of the Benelux Union and the Schuman Plan has met with numer- 
- ous obstacles. These endeavors are not even mentioned in the book. A detailed 
study of such attempts at economic unity on a small scale might have shed 
light on the question whether unity on a world scale is possible. But we gain 
no knowledge from statements such as: “Unless effective trade organizations 
and resource development. projects, for example; can be organized on a supra- 
national level, there seems little prospect of even: a fertile soil in which to 
plant the husbanded seeds of free fellowship" (p. 214). Although the author 
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has resisted the temptation of giving a detailed blueprint of a world constitu- 
tion, he has committed the opposite error of dwelling in generalities. “What 
is sought is some kind of strong, universal political organization which will 
satisfy the need for a more equitable distribution of this planet’s quite limited 
wealth...” (p. 102). Or again, “What is required of world government is the 
adequate fulfillment of man's imaginative joys and the gentle release of his 
emotional tensions as much as the proper balance of economic conflicts” 
(p. 115).-Such statements abound throughout the work. 

The book is based substantially on the author’s doctoral thesis which won 
an award for its contribution to international peace. The work has all the ear- 
marks of a respectable dissertation. The text, interspersed with numerous 
quotations, documented by 400 footnotes and a twenty-page bibliography, 
displays an encyclopedic knowledge. There are many digressions which have 
little connection with the main topic. The often told "rige" of nationalism, of. 
international law, of industrialism, is once more recorded. Lacking are a. grasp 
of political realities, clarity and consistency (not to speak of originality) of 


` thought, which should be the primary objectives in the training of graduate `` 


students. The author's extensive erudition and patient labors have thus done - 
little to clarify the problems with which he set out to deal. These qualities, 
combined with a semi-poetic style and a laudable compaasion for humanity 
do not by themselves constitute a enient “contribution to international . 
peto 
Faux OPPENHEIM, 
. Yale University. 


‘The Search for Peace Setilements. By RepvErs Orre AND ASSOCIATES. (Wash- 
ington: Brookings Institution. 1951. Pp. xviii, 366. $4.00.) 


That such a substantial and serious volume às the present one should and 
could be written upon what is, after all, a more or less conjectural problem 
would have seemed to most students of the question somewhat’ surprising 4 
few years ago, or early in World War II. Peace settlements were historically 
made at the end of wars and written about afterward. The explanation lies 
in two directions. On the one hand there was the movement which sprang up 
in 1941—42 to postpone any peace settlements at the end of World War II 
until feelings had cooled down and better settlements could be achieved than 
were achieved, or so it was argued, at the end of World War I. On the other 

" hand, the present volume was published after six peace settlements had been 
concluded, although one, that with Japan, was concluded after the present 
work went to press. The first factor has complicated the international situation 
very greatly in the postwar years, even if it has made possible—and necessary— 
the kind of work now before us. (It is interesting to note the contrast between 
the attitude mentioned with respect to the peace settlements and that taken in 
pushing through negotiation of the United Nations Charter.) The second aspect 

- of the situation is-accentuated by the continued deadlock over the prospective 

- German and Austrian treaties (if any) and the situation in Korea. ^ 
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The present work, in which the principal author had the assistance of Dr. 


Joseph Ballantine and the supervision of Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, not to mention 
the aid of several other members of the staff of the Brookings Institution, is, as 
would be expected, a thorough and scholarly performance. It reverts to wartime 
conditions and policies and actions and traces the course of events from the 
end of the war to and through the conclusion of the Italian‘treaty and the trest- 

les with the so-called satellite states. It goes on to speculate about the Austrian, 
^ German, Japanese, and Korean settlements with all available factual data 
put to maximum use and with most careful judgment exercised at all points. 
A concluding chapter entitled “Retrospect and Prospect" is added, in which 
some attempt is made to explain the large amount of confusion and failure 
which has attended the peace settlements, or efforts to achieve them, by blaming 
the Russians. ' 

The reader will hardly be dile to escape the impression that we have mainly 
-ourselves to blame for the situation described—indeed, some responsibility is 
attributed to the United States in the present volume. How anything else 


1 


could flow from such a naive or romantic or partisan view of the Russians as - 


obtained in the White House and the State Department in 1941-46 (in contrast 
to the realistic appraisals voiced by & few students whose opinions were ignored, 


or to the type of realistic study of foreign policy expressed in George Kennan’s i 


excellent recent volume, American Diplomacy, 1900-19650), is hard to imagine. 
Fortwnately, by 1946 it was beginning to be perceived that the purchase of 
mythical unanimity among the Great Powers or of illusory agreement with the 
Russians by all sorts of concessions, as had been done at San Francisco, was 
not advisable with respect to the peace settlements. The Brookings volume 
provides an entirely admirable aid to the study of this sad period in American 
diplomacy, but it should be supplemented by.a reading of.the Kennan book. 
Pirman B. POTTER. 
The American Unters 


‘The Navy and the Industrial Mobilization in World War II. By RosznT H. 


Connery. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1951. Pp. xi, 527. $6.00.) 


This is a valuable addition, to the administrative histories dealing with ex- 
perience during World War II. The author, a well-known scholar in public 


administration, worked, after other experience in the Navy Department, for. 


three years under the leadership of Professor Robert G. Albion, the Administra- 
tive Historian for the Navy. He had the benefit of access to naval records, 
assistance of Navy staff, and consultation with persons who'carried large re- 
sponsibilities during the war. Yet the fact that this is not an official history 
_preserved for the author independence of responsibility and judgment. The 
result is a study which links the perspective of administrative science with 


penetration into detail and practice in an area Vere the eae of the past 


warns of the needs of the future. 
The volume is a story of organizational — and E TA and of 


administrative techniques, in matèrial procurement operations as conducted or 


iv 


` 
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; coordinated atthe. departmental leiel of the naval establishment. Its content i 


may best be explained by reference to three aspects of the discussion. First, 


:roughly the first third of the book is an analysis of the movement in the 


Navy. Department toward the establishment of the needed machinery for 


"coordination of all activities related to material. supply. Two basic defects 


called for quick correction. One was the full devolution of authority over 
supply operations to the bureau level. Secretary Knox’s “most pressiag prob- 
lem >. . was to make effective the tremendous expansion program of the Navy, 
but no administrative machinery existed to coordinate this program” (p. 55). 
The other, in part a corollary of the first, was a deficiency in statistical analysis ` 
of the raw material needs for the expansion program. The situation required . 
some focal point of control between the civilian production authority and the 
Navy bureaus. The answer which might have come through integration of 
material supply with logistics under the Office of Naval Operations, came in- 
stead in the creation of the post of Under Secretary (June 20, 1940) and the 
emergerice of this official into a “wartime chief of material," whose main func- 


' tions came after January, 1942, to be exercised through an Office of Procure- 


ment and Material. On the whole, operations remained at.the buregu level, 
and the function of the departniental office was coordinative, and looked up- 


, ward to WPB and downward to the bureaus. Second, a larger portion of the 


book deals with the operation of the coordinative structure in each of the vari- 
ous aspects of material supply—facts and figures, contract clearance and negoti- 
ation, price controls, renegotiation and profit limitation, subcontracting and’ 
‘little ‘business, production goals and scheduling, and financing production. 
The problems. and program approaches in each of these are sketched with em- - 
` phasis'on the functioning of the machinery of executive control. Third, material 
supply in the Navy is analyzed in the setting of the problem of civilian control. 
-The location of the function of material procurement was the subject of a con- 
test between those who believed it should be-merged with other Navy functions 
under a single military chief of staff and those who believed there should be `- 


.."g structural balance between various parts of the Navy Department so that 


questions of major policy would have to come to the responsible civilian chief— - 
the Secretary—for decision" (p. 431). Mr. Forrestal, Under Secretary and . 
-later Secretary, favored the latter view. Under his leadership a structural 
- bifurcation developed during the war, and it was retained in the Navy Reorgani- 


. gation Act of 1948 which “limited the jurisdiction of the Chief of Naval Opera- 


tions to command of the operating forces and their immediate logistical sup- 


. port" and strengthened civilian control “by giving legislative status to the" 
- Chief of Naval Material, as the principal staff’ officer to the VOS of the 


Navy for material" (p. 437). 
Although the subject of exposition is internal departmental oona the 


` author has treated adequately, and with avoidance of a narrow. departmental 


view, the relationships of the Navy with the over-all control organization. 
Relations with Congress have been omitted because these are the subject of a 
companion volume by another author. While the volume conveys the impression 
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of ever-continuing progress toward wenva structure and technique, under 
the leadership of an able central.staff, it yet shows both the dangerous delays 
and the failure to develop adequate' solutions for many problems, such as 
statistical reporting and. analysis on material needs and correlation between 
material procurement and strategic planning. In this respect the volume should 
help those with responsibilities in this emergency to see where performance 

must be better than it was last time. But its greater value, particularly for the 

student of administrative science, extends beyond the particulars of mobiliza- 

tion technique; it is a splendid case study of the problem of achieving coordina- 

tion of decentralized: operations in a large and complex structure. Some may 

. be disappointed that the discussion does not move to the level of informal 

relationshjps,. particularly between civilian and military personnel. It is, how- 

~ ever, rich in references to the sources and quality of civilian leadership at the - 
departmental level. It reveals the large part played by a few men, notably 

‘Mr. Forrestal, in developing the Navy’s material organization and in leaving 

“a substantial legacy in the form of a greatly improved administrative struc- 

ture” (p. 433). 

Added at the end. of the book is ‘a 52-page chronology, with three parallel . 
` columns showing war events, defense measures, and navy organization and 
policies. : 

EMMETTE "d REDFORD. 
University of Texas. 


E Policy Jor the Wést. By BARBARA. WARD. (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Ino. 1951. Pp, 317. $3.75.) - 


Barbara Ward. has done a real service to the cause of freedom. Fer latest 
book, Policy for the West, gives real meaning to today’s headlines at a time when 
the average citizen has every right to be confused about world affairs. It is 
clearly, concisely, even beautifully written. Free men who are looking for a 
keen analysis of the ‘position of the West, together with 4 prescription for what 
must be done to win our struggle cei Communist, should read this book— 
not once but twice. 

The volume is divided into four. main paris: In the first part the author ex- - 
amines the nature of the challenge to the West which international Communism 
raises, and the steps we have taken: thus far to meet that challenge. In the 
second part she examines the relative strength of the East and. West and 
decides that mere defense is not enough. Then, after a provocative discussion ' 
of the impact of defense expenditures upon the western economy, she devotes 
her third section to questions of western unity. Can the West unite? Are 
`- common policies possible? Where should we place our emphasis.during the 
next two years if we are to meet the communist - ‘menace? What should our 
long-range policies be? | 

One may disagree with her answers to these questions. Or one may doubt 
whether her recommendations—parti¢ularly in the economic field—are .. 
feasible in view of the unwillingness of sovereign states to make-the necessary 
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concessions. But one cannot doubt her basic assumption that bold and daring 
action is needed. 


The.author devotes her last section to a chapter which she entitles “Faith l 


for Freedom.” She reminds us that Communism is.really hot revolutionary in 


character but reactionary, and that the western experiment is actually the 
most audacious and exhilarating that man has ever-made. If we have faith in 
the rightness of our cause, if we understand clearly the dynamic character of 


our political philosophy, and if. we will work together to achieve our common . 
Goal, freedom will prevail. 


' The author's analysis of the cantemporany scere may be very dangly. put. 
She believes that unless the men in the Kremlin miscalculate, they will not 


involve us in a general war. Rather, in view of the communist interpretation ' 


of history, they expect the capitalist world to do most of the work of destroying 


` itself through ever-deepening crises. The Soviets will bide their time, gaining 


in power as capitalism flounders about in one major upheaval after another. 

Since we cannot expect to convert the Soviets to a more reasonable interpre- 
tation of history, what cdurse is open to us? The only hope, says Miss Ward, 
is to create in the free world conditions of such strength and stability that 
even the Soviet leaders cannot misunderstand or underestimate them. This in 
essence is the Acheson policy of building situations of strength. We need in the 


West two types of strength: (1) sufficient military strength to deter the Kremlin: 


from aggression; (2) a social strength and cohesion that will discourage the - 


Communists from fomenting civil war. Merely building up these positions . of © 


strength will-not, of course, do away with communist hostility and pressure. 
But it will make it possible for the West to hold them. back. 
"This reviewer has only one further observation to make. If anyone has 


ever doubted the ability of the fair sex to analyze the problems of our time 
ina thoroughly competent manner, he should read Barbara Ward’s book and 
, his mind vil be set at rest, on this point. 


" ^ 
FRancis ree 
Senate Foreign Relations Committe: j 


I mpact of War on. Federal Personnel Administration, 1989-1945. Bv Guibsd M. 


KAMMERER. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 
: 372. $6.00.) 


The task- Miss Kammerer ad jor herself in this study Was & aoe one. 


For the federal civilian service is so large and so complex and its personnel 


policies were necessarily changed so rapidly under the pressures of war that it 


is almost impossible- to generalize about causes and effects on the service asa ' 


whole. But. Miss Kammerer has achieved & desirable degree of perspective and 


her general treatment of the subject helps to round out the more limited, but . 


sharper pictures which haye been. presented i in numerous agency or functional 
ease studies. Because her subject is so broad, one feels at times that her treat- 


. ment is superficial, but she has wisely avoided less significant detail and has 
been discreet in her use of illustrations. She drew chiefly upon the experience ` 
-of the War and Navy.Departments, the Office of Price Administration, and 
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the Agriculture Department for her details of agency personnel management. 
These were good choices, but one cannot help wishing she had had opportunity: 
for more varied observation and consultation. as ahe conducted her survey. 

She approaches her subject with an evident favorable bias toward the merit 
system, toward the Civil Service Commission, and toward federal administra- 
tion. This is a natural bias for apolitical scientist who has specialized in ad- 


. ministration, and a reader should not look in such a book as hers for the 


sensational kind of criticism that flows so freely from the halls of congressional 
inquiries and from the pens or microphones of certain news commentators. 
Nevertheless, Miss Kammerer is critically ohieraye. 88 she reviews the wartime 


'-personnel developments.- 


. Miss Kammerer’s conclusions are ainun in a listing of five major 
achievements and four unsolved problems. The achievements which‘represent: . 
permanent contributions or improvement of the federal service are: 

1. The survival of the merit system—despite a serious deterioration of 
standards and of quality in federal recruits. Such deterioration was no more 
than occurred in industry, and came from the pressures of a tight labor market 
rather than from any weakness or ineptitude in publie personnel management. 
The survival of basic principles was possible only because of the readiness to 
scrap outmoded’ systems and to apron to meet cha problems 
of time and of numbers. l 

2. Success in recruitment—a tak shared by. the Civil Service E E ER 
and the war agenciés themselves. i ; 

3. Progress in training—the inevitable sequel to expanded personnel of 
limited expérience and prior training. To the war agencies naturally goes the 
credit for pioneering developments in this field.’ 

4. Improved employee relations—another area, of agency as distinguished 
from central personnel development. 

5. New recognition of personnel administration—a “catching up” in govern- 
ment of a status for personnel management well established at an earlier date 
in progressive industry. 

The four unsolved problems cited by the author are (1) controls on transfer 
and promotion; (2) the handicaps of a rigid and inadequate salary structure; 
(8) controls on the numbers of federal employees; (4) controls on subversive 
elements. It is perhaps significant that these are the very areas of personnel 
administration about which Congress or its committees showed their greatest 
concern. And as one reads the discussion of these topics, there are occasional 
places where one wishes the author had probed more deeply for the “why.” 
For example, she is critical of the administration because of its lack of a more 
positive salary policy and its development of a too-rigid promotion policy. 
Yet persons who were on the Washington scene during the war know that the 
policies developed to deal with such issues were hammered out by the practical 
pressures of interplay between the executive and the legislative branches. 

The author's interest in the Civil Service Commission as the central personnel 
agency has led her to minimize the significant role played in the wartime per- 
sonnel picture by the Council of? Personnel Administration. This meeting- 
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place of departmental and' agency personnel direciors under the leadership 


` ^of Chairman Frederick M. Davenport and his able staff had a unifying and 


Ma creative influence of major importance in the evolution of federal personnel  - 


. &dministration. Two other centers of influence ` on the personnel scene were 
the President’s Liaison Officer for Personnel Administration (during thé war, 


`- Mr. William H. McReynolds) arid the Bureau of the Budget. Miss Kammerer” 


: recognizes them, but focuses her attention on the Commission and pays highly 
deserved tribute to Arthur 8. Tlemming, the dynamic leader of its wartime . 
program. 
‘ Epaar B. Youne. 
New York City. 


The Governmental Process; Political iiral and -Public k Opto, By Davo B. - 
Truman. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1951: Pp. xvi, 544, xv. $5.00.) 


Professor Truman's book is a contribution to the literature of systematic ` 
political science. It seeks to develop a unified statement of the role of interest -. 
groups in the political process, utilizing the findings of research in social 
psychology, cultural anthropology, and political science since Arthur F. 
Bentley’s pioneering work in 1908. Readers of the bcok will also notice the 
influence of Graham Wallas, particularly in its commitment to the, goal of . 
analyzing political data in non-normative, empirical etatements of verifiable ' 
. relationships about the political behavior of men. f 

.The book is divided into three parts. The major theoretical Apune of | 
Part Lis that political ititerest groups are similar in origin, structure, and opera- 
. tion’.to non-political patterns of social interaction, and that the political 

behavior of men is to be interpreted not in terms of any intrinsic differences 
from other forms of interpersonal activity but in their peculiar relationships to 
the institutions of government. The author's naturalistic view of political < 
behavior is fortified by its compatibility with investigations into group struc- , 
,ture and process in the other social sciences; which, with the exception of - 
economics, do not, share, the prejudice of traditional democratic théory against 
{he “invidious” character of interest groups, ‘factions, blocs and minorities. 
_ Rather than treating the group as opposed to the individual or to the state, 
Professor Truman looks upon groups as natural patterns of integrating the 
individual with the formal institutions and processes af government, and his 
development of this theme follows an honorable tradition from James Madison 
" down to Beard, Dewey, and Herring. 
. Part II of the book deals with the political bekari of organized groups in 
terms of. a general statement of their internal dynemics. External - group 
‘behavior is analyzed as an- outgrowth of internal political factors. Group 
leadership and group policies are visualized as originating in the problems of 
maintaining group cohesion in the midst-of members’ ccnflicting attitudes and 
multiple, overlapping group affiliations. Several of Truman’s propositions in 
this section of the book represent a considerable theoretical advance over 
- the formulations of such theorists as Robert Michels. 
Part III is the most empirical and least systematic section of the book, 
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although the audio by no  méans departs from his effort to explain political 
behavior in terms of verifiable propositions deducible, from his earlier theoreti- - 
cal premises. In these chapters Truman draws upon the monographie literature 
of the past fifty years to suggest- general ‘propositions concerning thè. relation 
ghips of interest groups successively to political parties, elections, legislatures, 
‘administration, and the judiciary. These relationships are viewed-in process ` 
` terms, with dovormmental: structure being treated as a dependent variable ex- 
plainable in terms of the cleavages and alignments of group leaders and or- 

ganizations. 
Professor Truman’s volume will be enthusiastically: réceived by teachers of 
political science who are seeking a conceptual framework i in which to present 
l "the great mass of empirical, historical, and descriptive materials that political ` 
science has accumulated about the “realities” of political organization. We 
` have long been aware of the distinction between formal structure and informal 
behavior, but our structural and value-impregnated categories have led us to 
interpret behavior as deviation from a priori values of organization or of ortho- 
dox democratic theory. While in no sense denying the influence of structure as 
a factor in-political behavior, Professor Truman’s unflagging effort to find in 
the group concept a method of analyzing. both structure and behavior as 
interacting elements constitutes.& milestone toward a systematic formulation 
of the dynamics of government. TAA 
: Fon AVERY LEISERSON: 
l University of Chicago. l ; : 


Public Relations and American Danae: Br J. ie R. PraLórT. (Pinuen: 
Princeton University Press. 1951. Pp. xi, 265. $4. 00.) k 
Mr. Pimlott talks good sense in this book. A British civil servant who spent 

a year in the United States under the Commonwealth Fund, he has seen his - 

gubject whole—and high time someone did.this! Then he has presented his ` 

evidence and. discussed iis meaning with sophisticated perception governed ` 
by objectivity, but lacking.any of the invective found in so much of the less ` 
informed discussion of public relations. 

The book divides into three parte. First, Mr. Pimlott reviews the current 
efforts of the public relations men to gain status and acceptance as a profession 

- and to promote. the notion that-in’ business they are really public servants, 

although their fees are still paid for benefits received by their-clients. Examples 

are taken generously from published discussions of the. trade. The assumption 
throughout the book is that publie information specialists, whether working 

‘for government, for business firms, or for a.variety of clients "differ in detail 

and not in kind, and that each reflects a universal response of- American insti- 

tutions to the demands of & highly complex society- ‘knit together by a highly 

complex system of mass communications.” : 
Next, the author presents a summary and analysis of current publicity prac- 

tices in the federal executive agencies. Generally speaking, the setting and the’ 

' outline for federal publicity are still the same as this reviewer found in 1987, 
but some changes have occurred in details. For example, the public information 
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practices of the military departments are more prominent now; the Treasury 
bond campaigns have been established; the use of government-made docu- ` 
mentary films did not continue as seemed possible in the 30’s, while the radio | 


|. networks now prepare their own public service features and seldom use govern- 


ment releases. The most significant change is & new collaboration between 
commercial advertisers, through the Advertising Council, and federal agencies, ‘ 
as well as some other non-profit agencies bent toward public purposes. Under 
this arrangement, government campaigris have been conducted to sell bonds, 
-to prevent forest fires, or to conserve food, to name only examples. On the. 
negative side, since 1937, the provision of information services outside of 
Washington by civil agencies is little changed, and administrative coordination 
‘ig still-as slight as ever. . 
Finally, Mr. Pimlott tackles ably the EET of public relations for Amer- 
ican dèmocracy. Above all, he punctures the messianic argument devised, in 
their search for,status, by some public relations specialists who say that they 
' ghould become society’s experts in applied social science and in human rela- 
tions as a whole. Hardly, says Mr. Pimlott. They are not especially qualified 
' by training, and this field is one for specialists in many different occupations, 
including management counseling, education, labor relations, personnel man- 
agement, social work, politics, and religion. At the same time, the development 
of publie relations has helped to raise the level of responsibility to the public. 
' Tf the function of public relations specialists.is not to save the world, it is to 
contribute to more effective mass communication in a complex society. The 
increasing evidence of the failure of mass media to implant much information : 
with the great majority of citizens exposed to the media demands some drastic, . 
solution unless the older assumptions of American democracy are to be changed.. - 
If the solution is to make communication effective, the public relations specialist, 
as popularizer has his role Socially defined. “The better the job of populariza- ' 
. tion, the more smoothly will society function, but also the greater the under: 
. standing. which the plain citizen will have of his own place in relation to the 
‘big’ and seemingly inhuman groups whose interplay . is ney for the 
‘dynamics of group behavior)" . 
' Mr. Pimlott is informed, wise, and even-tempered. His book is å boh 
invigorating rote in the literature of propaganda. 
: JAMES L. McCay. 
University of Wisconsin, n ; 


Uncle Sam's Acres. BY MARION ‘CLAWSON. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. 1951. Pp. xvi, 414. $5.00.) - ” 

The, Closing of the Public Domain; Disposal and Reservation Policies, 1900-50. 
By E. Loveme Perrer. (Stanford: Stanford PUE Press. 1951. Pp. 
xi, 372. $4.50.) 

* These two books are concerned with the management of the landed estate 
of the national government, but they are intended_for different audiences. 
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Marion Clawson, a career official who left the Bureau of Agricultural Economies 
to lead a new program of resource management in the Bureaù of Land Manage- 
‘ment, presents the complex job of administering and developing our federal 
land and related water resources. A. third of his book tells the story of the 
acquisition and disposal of our publié lands, including the program of public 
reservations which was'to be linked, at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
with the conservation movement. His very able and informative summary of 
“How We Disposed of Our Public Lands” is a lucid history of a very tangled 


‘tale. It should help “John Q. Public” understand that the current return to a 


policy of national land acquisition is necessary.to care for essential public 
interests in land and water use, which exclusive private ownership does not 
Secure. 

Just as the President's Water Banie Policy Commission could not ignore 
land policies, so Clawson finds land policies constantly involved in water 
issues. He devotes a good chapter to the evolution of federal policy and pro- 
grams of water development. While generally defensive toward critics who . 
habitually allege federal; bureaucratic “confusion, duplication and over- 
lapping,” the author concedes that in the water field these charges are true. 

- However, he lays responsibility not upon the water agencies but upon the 

failure of Congress to formulate consistent water policies. He, therefore, dis- 

counts the efficacy of the Hoover Commission proposals for reorganizing the 

water functions uütil Congress shall have resolved the policy issues which ` 
feed the “unfair” competition of rival pressure groups. Later, in reviewing 

the principal resource operating agencies, Clawson finds one “bad boy” in 

the group, viz., the Corps of Engineers, whose political strength permits it 

on occasion to volite the President's instructions and to ignore directives of 

Congress. ` 

While Clawson gives an impeccable critique for the composition and use of 

advisory boards in federal administration, he (as well as Miss Peffer) gives no 
` adequate indication of the unhealthy influence of these bodies over the Grazing 
Service (and its predecessor, the Grazing Division) during the first twelve years 
under the Taylor Grazing Act. Instead, there is the implication. that the system 
used by this agency has been administratively superior to that used by the 
Forest Service and long criticized by some of the livestock organizations. This 
aspect of resource administration does not receive in either book the examina- 
tion it deserves. - 

A final long chapter (with other scattered passages) examines issues of Botley 
and politics inherent in resource management. Includéd are questions, such as 
further federal acquisition of lands, state versus federal ownership, state 
water rights, the imbalance between land and water programs, federal payments 
to states and local agencies in lieu of taxes, and the handicaps to good adminis- 
trative management imposed by: the legislative and appropriating ‘processes 
in Congress. . 

' ` As the operating head of an agency subject to vigorous pressure-group ac- 
tivity and the consequent congressional criticism, Clawson shows both courage 
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and insight in his discussion of these phenomena and of the manner in which the. 


federal administrator should deal with Dm as he seeks to give SRpPeENOR to 


, "the “public interest." ` mE : 
Miss Peffer's study began under the guidance of the late Fredérick L. Paxson 


at Berkeley and was completed under the ‘auspices of the Food Research 


Institute at Stanford University. It traces the major public domain policies 
' since the end of the nineteenth century. It is a detailed account of the struggle - 


in Congress and among interest groups between: the traditional policy of “land 


held in escrow pending transfer of title to individuals, corporations or States, 
and the conservationist derhand. for publie reservations “held in perpetuity”. 
. in the interest of the collective owners, the people of the United States.” ' 
- Long before 1900, the traditional policy had been chàllengéd, and occasionally 


contradicted’ ‘by acts of permanent reservation. The controversy became acri- 


monious when fears developed that our arable land reserves were nearing | 
exhaustion and that our timber would bé universally despoiled if left solely to y 
` private ownership. ` - f 
Theodore Roosevelt played a key aie not only in n launching the conservation 


movement on & comprehensive scale but in initiating federal development’ of 
land by irrigation and in révising the old land disposal laws-and practices. 
With: Pinchot, his “idea? man, organizer and Chief Forester, he drastically 
reduced the area of land available for alienation.. He also began the genuine 
management of public lands, with consequent regulation of private. users, 
including the control of grazing on national forests, the development of water 
power sites, and the classification of-certain’ mineral lands. ‘The study elicits 
the interesting fact that.in the Roosevelt-Pinchot era the western cattlemen 


~ 


. were generally in favor of the reservation program, while the sheep men were `. 


bitterly opposed. It was the Pinchot-led Public Lands Commission of 1903- . 


1905 which exposed the highly unsatisfactory condition of the vacant western ] 


range lands and which proposed to classify them and place them in grazing 


_ districts for administrative management (in the Department of Agriculture). 


The. struggle to substitute & leasing policy for the mineral-claim patent sys: -> 


tem was part of the larger conflict of public-domain. “ideologies.” The.conserva- 


tionists won only partial victory. This left a basic inconsistency in the "reserva-. - 


tion-conservation” federal policy that today urgently needs attention. Except 


. .for a few metallic minerals, national philosophy and legal practice relating to 
. the discovery and appropriation of minerals on federal public lands are still 


suited, in the reviéwer’s opinion, to the gold-rush days of.a century ago. 
Miss Peffer shows that in ambivalent contradiction to its reservation policies 


Congress continued until 1916 to support the homestead philosophy by impor- . 
'- _. tant new offerings of land to individual ownership. Even Secretary Lane clung 
to the view that the arid West, through irrigation, was suited to homestead- 
. settlement. Between 1900 and World War I, the new dry-farming techniques 
: plus the increased. demand for food by a burgeoning population heightened 


the demand for any kind of land. “Initial homestead entries for every -year 
between: 1901 and 1919 were higher than for the highest year prior to 1900" 


- X 
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(p. 322). “Chiefly a as a consequence of liberalizations of the eled Lu 
one-third of all lands which passed into private ownership under public land 
laws in the whole history of the public domain was disposed: of in the twentieth 
century in spite of the fact that at the beginning of the century the homestead 
+ potentialities of the remaining public lands were widely declared to be almost 
` exhausted" (pp. 328-324). j 

- Miss Peffer's account of the Pinchot oni Service)-Ballinger-Ickes (In- 
terior) feuds seems to place her in the camp of the latter. Her use of the 

- evidence in the Ballinger period is exceedingly summary, and, in general, 
- pro-Ballinger. There. is only a foot-nóte reference to Professor Mason’s study 

of that controversy which reached the opposite conclusion. Pinchot’s biography. 
(which, she seems not to have used) supports her view that he was egotistic, ' 
impatient and combative, and that he seized advantage of ‘any combination 
of favorable circumstances to push his program. But how does Miss Peffer. 
(or anyone else) know that “after the rupture of bis relations with Taft and. 
"his loss of official status, his policy was based on thwarted ambition, bitterness ' 
and determination for revenge . . . " (p. 331)? Her review of the jurisdictional 
` fight resulting from Ickes’ determination to take over the Forest Service (and 
- the counter-program of Wallace and the Forest Service to administer the Graz- 
ing Districts) is also something less than objective. The Hoover Commission’s 
divergent reports might have suggested that there are reasons of genuine ad- 
ministrative cogency for locating the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management in either the Department of Agriculture or r ihe Department óf 
the Interior. - 

The last part of the Peffer ‘vohime tosi the struggle for control of: grazing 
on the public domain. It contains brief but excellent: accounts of the coming 
of the Taylor Grazing Act, the fee problem, Senator McCatran’s efforts to 
control and, when thwarted, to punish the Grazing Service, and the abortive’ 
attempt of the big livestock associations to get Congress to turn over er the grazing 
lands to the states for ultimate private disposal. P 

If some readers, sharing the réviewer's prejudices, differ with a E of the | 
judgments stated. or implied, they should’ nevertheless be grateful for the 

^  pungenty which-these characterizations and opunona give to this very valuable 
and scholarly work. . 
Oant McKnvaas. i 

"Reed Collage. | 


Marz Against the Peasant; A Study in Social Dogmatism. By Davip Minne: - 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1951. Pp. xvi, 301. $4.50.) 


In 1927 fhere appeared, in & volume dedicated to the late Professor Edwin 

Cannan, a stimulating essay by Dr. David Mitrany with an interesting title, 

- “Marx Versus the Peasant.” ” Nearly a quarter-of a century elapsed before the 

original essay developed into a full-fledged book. But in the interval it gained 
in topical interest. 

The book is dade into four parts: "The Ideological Conflict, The Marxist 
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Revolution, The Peasant etato and Through Dogma to Dictatorship. 
The story is brought up to date by inclusion of the Cominform phase. It is 
amply documented and annotated and contains a useful bibliography. 

The central theme is one familiar on the continent of Europe, both in western 
and, especially, in eastern Europe. It is the ideological and political conflict 
between Marxist socialism! and Communism, on the one hand, and agrarianism | 
or peasantism, on the other, ‘a conflict which has often led to disastrous division 
of democratic forces.and which culminated in eastern Europe in the regimenta- 
tion of the peasants by the victorious Marxism. This conflict has been, until 
recent years, of merely academic interest in England and’ the United States, 


; ‘where Marxism has never taken deep roots. In the United States, particularly, 
where close collaboration of industrial labor with the farmers has always been | 


considered the conditio sine qua non of a successful progressive political move- 

ment, the dispute between Marxism and peasantism seemed a remote issue. 
.No wonder that, until Dr. Mitrany’s pioneer contributions, this whole 

problem was neglected i in the Anglo-American social science literature except, 


: and inevitably so, in works dealing with the history of Russian social and politi 


cal thought, such as Masaryk's monumental Spirit of Russia. 


The changed international situation following the Second World War has, . 


however, endowed the contest between Marxism and peasantism with a new 
significance. This circumstance is due to the overflowing of victorious Com- 


-munism beyond the Soviet Russian borders, in the agrarian countries of Eurepe 


. and Asia, and to the fact that the peasant of those areas.has come to be regarded , 


" 


` as an ally or potential ally of democracies in:their struggle with Communist 


totalitarianism. 
‘Dr. Mitrany properly seeks the roots of peasantophobia manifested by 


Communism and, in a very considerable measure, by democratic socialism, in 
the, writings of Karl’ Marx and his close collaborator, Friedrich Engels.: For 


they left an ideological legacy on this score which their intellectual and political 
heirs were.never able to outlive. However, it is fair to add parenthetically 
that Marx and Engels, who dwelt so much on the evil effects of the industrial 


. revolution on the working class, would have probably recoiled in horror, as 


did all democratic socialists, if they could have foreseen the much eater 
cruelties of the Soviet-style agrarian collectivism. 

Various factors combined to convince Marx of the doom of peasant Pun 
just as the peasant was emerging out of his long history of servitude to the status 
of an independent land proprietor. These were: Marx's predilection, grounded 


-.in the contemporary British experience (Britain being Marx’s laboratory), for 


large-scale production in agriculture as well as in industry, uninhibited by the 


recognition of the economic law of diminishing returns and biological factors | 


! An illuminating critique of the agrarian doctrines of Marx and Engels will be found 
in a little book by Viktor Chernov, published in Moscow in 1906, entitled Marks J- Engels 
O Krest yanstve. Istoriko-Kriticheskii Ocherk. The author is the scholarly socialist opponent > 


of Bolshevism, one of the leaders of the Socialist Revolutionary Party and the President- 
of the Constituent Assembly which waa dispersed by the Bolsheviks in January, 1918. 
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peculiar to agriculture; his theory of economic concentration in all phases of 
economic activity; and, last but not least, his cultural and polities bias against 
rural folks. . 

Dr. Mitrany dives à dnd account of the anti-peasant doctrine of Marx, 


- which has dominated the socialist and’ Communist dogma (though not always. 


the actual policy) ever since. Moreover, as so often happens, Marx’s pupils 
were frequently even more Marxist than their teacher and with less justifica- 
tion. For, as Dr. Mitrany shows, Marx himself, under the influence of the 
Russian peasantophile socialists (the Populists or Narodniki), relented some- 
what from the rigor of his original doctrine. He made significant concessions 
with regard to the mir, or the obschchina, on which the Populists pinned their 
faith às a means of achieving a socialist society without inevitably passing 
through the capitalist stage, as postulated by the Marxist evolutionary scheme. 
It maybe argued that Marx made these concessions with his tongue in his 
~cheek, to appease his Russian admirers. Although, as his correspondence 
shows, he did not have too high an opinion of them, he was, nevertheless, 
flattered that Russian was the first language into which Das Kapital was trans- 
lated (in 1872). At any rate, the Russian Marxists from the very beginning. 
‘of the movement, in the 1880's, would have nothing to.do with this dilution 
of the early Marxism. They embraced completely the original agrarian dogma. 
Tactical compromises and strategic retreats in policy, however, which involved 
jettisoning the dogma, were often resorted to by Lenin and his heirs. 

. Dr. Mitrany has performed a service in drawing attention once more to the 
Populist movement in Russia and its counterparts in other east European 
countries. The Populist movement, despite its early romantic exaggerations 
and Utopian elements, was a factor of outstanding importance in the Russian 
political and cultural arena, where it long battled valiantly the militant Marx- ` 
ism of Lenin and his friends. It is a measure of the strength of Russian Populism - 
that Lenin had to adopt the Populist agrarian program as a. means of gaining 
political power in.1917. And, it is also significant that, despite this far-reaching 
appeasement of the rebellious Russian peasantry, it voted solidly against the 
Bolsheviks in the only relatively free election which took place'in Soviet Russia, 
shortly after Lenin and his friends seizéd power. This was the election to the 
Constituent Assembly for the convocation of which the Bolsheviks charac- 
teristically clamored while in opposition, only to disperse it when. they no 
longer needed the Assembly as a political slogan. 

In the West, as Dr. Mitrany points out, the Marxists were confronted with 
the stubborn fact that the demise of the peasant, which was expected by Marx 
and Engels as a concomitant of capitalist development, had not materialized. 
Peasant farming, if anything, had grown stronger as the 19th Century was | 
drawing to its close. Not Marx, ‘but John Stuart Mill, who defended small 


2 The peasant or village commune which prevailed in à large-part of Russia prior to 
the agricultural collectivization of the 1930’s. Under this system of land tenure, land was 
held jointly and distributed to the peasant families on some egalitarian basis, but each 
family oultivated its holding sae aa P 


t 
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' peasañt farming in his Principles of Political ME: which appeared in. 
. the same year (1848) as the Communist Manifesto, was vindicated by the course + 


- of history: The virility of peasant agriculture was an important contributing 


- cause of the revisiónist “heresy” and it affected, in an opportunistic sort of. 
. Way, the agrarian policy of the European socialist parties. But all this made. -. 


no impression on the official Marxist dogma of the growing socialist movement, 


Which, during the quarter of & century preceding the First World War, played 


-a niore influential political role than during Marx's lifetime. , 
Even after the First World War, “The Socialists nowhere fornially dropped ` 


‘the Marxist theory and policy from their programs; they often temporized ` 
: -in pressing it, or compromised. on it in practice, but they always did so frankly . 
_as-temporary expedients. The Communists played with the Marxist doctrine ` 


- as they thought fit; they in turn proclaimed it solemnly anew or threw it over- 
` board altogether if at any time their revolutionary bark seemed top-heavy.” 

Still Dr. Mitrany concedes. “that of all the parties belonging.to the Second 
[Socialist] International, the British Labour Party alone continued to demand 


the nationalization of the land' as an essential condition for any agrarian ` 


.:reform.'Ón the Continent the old revisionist view was getting a more careful 


hearing than it had before, and the case for possant, farming was y pene put E 


. forward anew.. ...."- 


Nevertheless, “thik tendency, a8 ths author aus had not gone dà enough | 
. to heal the old political cleavage between the forces of agrarian and industrial 


democracies, between the socialists and the peasant parties, with the resulting 
~ annihilation of both by the Communist or fascist juggernauts. ` 
Enough has been said, I think, to indicate that the story which Dr. Mitrany 


tells should be -of vital- interest to every student of social science. One may . 
~ dissent on some~points with ‘his analysis, and may wish to qualify some of his. B 
- statements. Thus, when the author deélares, for instance, that “There has 


always been a 'eürtain' somewhere between the Baltic and the Adriatic 
. Seas... , " an amendment should be made-that, roughly between the end of 


E the ‘Crimean War, in the mid-19th Century, and the Bolshevik Revolution, in 


1917, the "curt&in" which divided Russia from the rest of the world was con- 
tinuously being lifted. In general, there is discernible something of a physio- 
cratic bias in the work. It may be argued that the author tips the scale, perhaps 


too far, in favor of the peasant in an effort to redress the imbalance that exists - 


on the subject in the social science literature. But these are blemishes which de- 
tract little from the solid merits of the book. And not the least of its merits is 
the luminous style that makes this EE book E reading. ac 
Lazar VoL. 
Washington, D. C. i 


"The Operdtional Bode: of the Politburo. Bx. Marsi LETTES. New ` York: 
^. -McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1951. Pp: xv, 100. $3.00.) 


: . There is little need today to dramatize: either the power of the Politburo ` 
or the’ difficulties experienced by the western mind in comprehénding the ' 


" 
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entalis and strategy of that body. These difficulties nave not been eased by 
the multiplicity of studies of things Russian. Partisanship toward or against 
Communism and its related symbols and movements have combined with the 
exigencies of. postwar propaganda to warp most if not all of the studies of 
- Bolshevik politics. The riddle-cum-enigma has been complicated by increasing 
success of the Politburo’s campaign to-withhold essential facts from its own 
: people and from the world. Russian institutes and centers and groups have 
attacked various phases of the problem of elucidation -with varying success. 
It is reassuring indeed to see a major conti uton to elucidation come from ` 
the pen of a single author. 

The Operational Code of the Politburo is the effort of an: desde well- 
read and discriminating scholar to discover the rules which Bolsheviks believe 
necessary for effective political action. The present volume is unfortunately 
: only part of a larger effort to deal comprehensively with this topic. It concen- 
trates on the relations.of the Communist Party to the outside world. It is not 
concerned with genesis. The fuller study will discuss intraparty relations, and 
try to'sliow how Bolshevik concepts are related to Russian and western history 


.. -and culture. It will treat the-many connections between Bolshevik attitudes 


towards politics, and note the changes in them through time. Hence the present 
3 appraisal is tentative only. Since the. major documentation is reserved for the 


later volume, the reader must rely pac d on the author's skill in selection or: ` 


in interpretation. 

The rulés of conduct presented are of three types: those explicitly stated by 
Lenin or Stalin; those fairly deducible from Soviet conduct and recognizable - 
. as such by Soviet practitioners; those fairly deducible from conduct but obscure 

to the Soviet politician. The rules apply to the party, not necessarily to the 
Soviet government. As a totality, they are Bolshevik, although individual items ^ 
may be applicable to non-Bolshevik systems. - . 

The analysis rests explicitly on the propositions that study of Bolshevik- 
"texts is valuable as a predictive aid since its practitioners are devotees of a 
secular religion; that the Politburo thinks its record to date is on balance suc- 
cessful and the success is due to application of “correct” Leninist-Stalinist 
principles; that international situations are comprehensible if they have a 
counterpart in early party history; and finally, that. ‘Bolshevik attitudes 
toward power have not undergone any basic change since the. conquest of 
power in Russia (or outside of Russia since 1939).” In other words, the Politburo. 
regards itself in world politics as out of power and in a precarious position. 
|. Exposition is organized into twenty short chapters covering the full range 
of standpoints from which the Politburo appraises situations with an eye to 
formulating policy. Each ‘chapter includes one or more general rules of ‘conduct, 

' cites pertinent examples, and concludes with a few suggestions as.to how recent 
Politburo behavior squares with the policy rules. ‘stated. 

The careful reader will discern contradictions, ambiguities, and overlappings 
>of treatment in the various chapters, especially in the formulations derived 
from Bolshevik texta. One can quarrel with the author on. these limitations 
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only with difficulty; he admits and celebrates them. If one admits Bolshevik 
capacity to change the party line capriciously, one-cannot worry too much 
about the presence in a code of conduct of divergent precepts. The question 
-then becomes—when does the Politburo favor one or another course of action 
ás the most expedient in terms of advancing the party's interest? Unhappily 
- "The Operational Code gives comparatively little help im predicting. choice 
‘where alternatives are closely balanced. The riddle remains, ‘although Mr. 
_ Leites has taught us a great deal about the rules and strategy of the game. 
In passing, one must thank the Rand Corporation for making the results 
of this study available to the wide company of those outside government who 
are eager to have them. But mye isa hundred page book of straight text priced 
. at three dollars? ` 
` CHARLES Å, H. THOMBON. 
Brookings Institution. i 


Communism, Dimoso, and Catholic Power. By PAUL BLANSHARD. (Boso: : f 
Beacon Press: 1951. Pp. x, 340. $3.50.) - 


Paul Blanshard’s dramatic confrontation of Communist and Catholic 
“systems of power” is in' many ways & courageous ‘document. He poses the 
' problem bluntly, and seems quite willing to assunie the risks and responsibilities 

of dogmatic expression. He is probably right in supposing that only so sharp 

a statement will summon the attention that, in his view, the issue deserves. 

There is no doúbt that anyone undertaking to discuss: the politics of Cathol-_ l 

icism exposes himself to the charge of. religious bigotry. It is natural that the , 

Church should interpret any criticism of its regime and its policies as an attack - 

on its fundamental principles and ideals. Nevertheless, it is reasonable to insist 

that .a powerful Church eschew the posture of a persecuted minority and ac- 
_cept the slings and arrows of public criticism in fair debate. 

Unfortunately, Blanshard does: not enter this controversy ‘with entirely . 
clean hands. Although he insists that his subject is politics and not religion, . 
he finds it difficult to avoid speaking of various aspects of Catholic ritual and. 
belief as “superstitions.” Now and then, a distinctively Protestant interpreta- 
tion of the theological legitimacy of Catholicism’s vicarship is interposed. 
These remarks lend a tone that might better bé absent in a treatment purport- 
ing to speak only of social and political policy. To be sure, ritual and doctrine 

. are ingredients of the power system, and may not be ignored, but they can be | 
‘dealt with free of gratuitous theological judgments. (However, it should also 
be said that the tone of the book, while not all it should be, hardly adds up 
to a strident anti-Catholic work.) ` 

- The real difficulties in Blanshard's study are of another order. They bear 
on the basic hypothesis itself. This affirms that totalitarian Bolshevism and . 
authoritarian Catholicism are equivalent, both as assaults upon the human 
. spirit and as threats to western political democracy. A choice between these 
like systems is, for the child of the Enlightenment, no true choice at all. And 
America must guard against being seduced into a self-defeating alliance with ^ - 
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the Church against Moscow. In support of this thesis, Blanshard uses the tech- 
nique of parallel analysis, confronting the reader with the record of Communism 
and Catholicism on dictatorial governance, deification of leadership, freedom 
of speech and inquiry, priesthood, deception, and the penetration of target 
groups. The similarities turned up in the course.of this analysis are denne 88 
evidence of the essential likeness of the two institutions. 

This mechanical comparison leaves much to` be desired. The real AT 
is not whether there are similarities, even "striking" ones, but how essential 
these are. We can understand Communism better when we use a conceptual 
model of an army or & church as a tool of analysis. But we mistake the abstract 
for the concrete when we suppose that Communism “is” the one or the other. T 
Similarly, we can learn something about Catholieism by showing how some of 
its practices converge with those of a power-oriented political sect. But this is 

_ abstract: and partial, whereas the judgments we make are concrete and total. 
- "The right judgment presumes that we have hit upon a model identifying the 
- essential features of the system we are studying. This is the central task of all 
diagnosis, whether of persons or of institutions. 

Two key words that bear on this problem. are “totalitarian” and “authori- 
tarian.” Blanshard uses them interchangeably, a looseness that afflicts his 
` entire intellectual procedure. But authoritarianism is consistent with limited 
power, in the sense that it can be restricted to a special sphere of life—as in the 
-case of authoritarian business or military institutions—and in the sense that 
it can accept a rule of law. The platonic Legal State can éxist without elections 
and parliaments; but it cannot be totalitarian. The totalitarian party-state 
of our time is characterized precisely by its unlimited appetite for power, its 
` control over all aspects of human experience, its failure to establish rules of. 
self-restraint, which is to say, & constitutional order. . 

It is legitimate and pertinent to point out that the Catholic interpretation 
of the sphere of “faith and morals” can be elastic, and that the Church itself 
presumes to define the limits of that sphere. This is potentially dangerous. 
But it is wrong to forget that tradition plays a large role in setting the limits 
of the Church’s authority; that there are in fact rather definite, and limited, 
prerogatives considered essential to the well-being of the Church (which is 
not to say that we must accept these claims as justified); that, even where the 
Church is the dominant religious institution, it is effectively counterbalanced 
‘by other (economie and political) forces; and that the Church has & long record 
of intellectual and political accommodation. The analysis of doctrine is impor- 
tant, but it alone does not define a social system. It is vital to be aware of the 
. Bolshevik assumption that the “historical. interests" of the workers (and 
through them of society) are ineluctably reflected in the policies of the Com- 
munist Party. But we must also know that in practice the party has assumed 
` control over all aspects of life and tolerates no other organized force in society. 
A potentially totalitarian doctrine does not of itself create a group competent gs 
to establish a totalitarian social order. i 

In his chapter on the Vatican’s “strategy òf penetration,” Blanshard dis- 
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. cu&ses the emergence of & "Catholic International." Ít is noted that a clearing- 


house has been established, and conferences have been held to coordinate the 
activities of some European Catholic parties. These parties have certain com- 


j . mon orientations and policies. We are invited to compare: this instrument of 
.. penetration with that of the. Communists. But it does not seem to occur to 
~ Blanshard to test his hypothesis by asking: Is the “Catholic International" 


more readily comparable to the Communist or to the- Socialist international 


- bodies? Is it-a monolithic weapon in a struggle for total power. or is it-a loosely=- 


bound, accommodative, coordinating agency, permitting rather wide differ- 


ences and basically incapable of achieving & disciplined unity? 


` Similarly, -when Blanshard compares Catholic. work in the trade unions with 


Communist penetration, he is drawing. conclusions about substance from a, 


ds cursory inspection of forms. Again, the Socialist.case is instructive. The Associ- 


2 


ation of Catholic Trade Unionists does indeed function inside the unions, some- 


times as a power caucus. But does the ACTU seek to gain control of these |: l 
~ unions, to deploy them. as manipulable weapons, as the Communists do? | 


Or is its role‘a more limited one, reflecting an emphasis on certain principal: 
issues.rather than on the conquest of power? ‘Is. the history of ACTU in the 
United States not closer to the Socialist type of participation in the labor. 


penetration loses most of its significance. . — ^ 
The mark of scholarship is more than documentation, more salad than the’ 
orderly assembly of undigested facts. It is above all the capacity. to think things | 


' through to' the end.and to be unsatisfied with easy: correlations of surface data. 
‘A true comparative analysis. is not self-serving but self-testing. It is in this 
.basie sense that Blanshard'p book fails to meet the elementary canons of scien- 


tific inquiry. 
, Paur Serox. 
Unijereity of California (Los Angeles). 


` -| The Chinese in Southeast Asia. By VICTOR meni (New York: Oxford Vai 


versity Press. 1951. Pp. xxxvii, 801. $11.50.) 4 t 


In the interwar years, the problems of national minorities focussed primarily 
in Europe, spilling over from time to time into the Near East. Since World ` 


War II, the aftermath of which pushed the European phase of the problem ` 


well into the background, it is the national minorities of southern Asia and 
of Africa which have held the spotlight, even though they have no international. 


' . guarantees of the League variety to keep them in the publie eye. If the grim- 


`. mest' demonstration of the evil potentialities of the problem was given in. 


India, which could find partial escapé only through partition, there were ihe 


makings- of trouble on a large scale in the already harassed countries of South- / : 


east Asia. In this substantial volume, one of the outstanding aüthorities on 


' this drea explores the earlier history and present circumstances of the millions-- 


of- Chinese who have migrated southwards. 


-As with minorities elsewhere, the first point tò be determined i is P minibar 


- 


n A 4 


' movement than to the Communist? If- 80, thén the parallel with Communist. "m 


S4 


à 
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of péople irivolved, but from the nature of the problem the best answer which 
can be obtained remains an approximation. Even where there has been a recent 
and trustworthy census, there are a ‘number of vital i issues to be decided, center- 
ing around the question as to what’ persons are to be regarded as Chinese: 
Are the criteria to be those of race, of language, or legal status (and, if the 
latter, according to whose law?); for how many generations do the descendants 
of original Chinese immigrants remain Chinese; and what is the effect of the 


admixture of varying fractions of different racial. strains? Mr.. Purcell, well 


aware of the dilemmas and pitfalls, appears to settle for the sensible, if statis- 
tically somewhat ‘unwieldy, concept of “persons regarding themselves -as of 
Chinese race” or, alternatively, “ethnic Chinese,” and comes to the conclusion 


. that the total number of Chinese in Southeast Asia comes close to 10,000,000. 


. The difficulty of arriving at a firm.estimate is enhanced by his belief that there 


has been a very considerable clandestine immigration in the last few years 
into Thailand, Indochina, the Philippines, and perhaps Indonesia. As against 


' -his estimate of some 160,000,000 as the total population of the area, the number 


of Chinese might be seen as not dangerously large; but the concentration of 
Chinese in certain countries, notably Malaya and Thailand, their specialized 
roles everywhere, and their connections with a revitalized China make their 
presence a matter not only of great local significance but at-least potentially 
of real international concern as well. 

"For the historian of the Chinese or of Southeast Asia, Mr. Purcell’s account, 


` for the most part on a country-by-country basis, of the early contacts of the . 


Chinese with the area will be highly: useful since it brings under one roof a 
large amount of source matérials from. various languages which date from 
many periods. Inevitably these materials are fragmentary, scattered, and anec- 
dotal, but cumulatively they build up & reasonably coherent picture and are 
often both entertaining-and revealing. f 

For most political scientists and for others more. donpemsd with the contem- 
porary scene and the prospects for the future than with the remoter past, the 
chapters dealing with the recent “period will be of the greatest interest. Here 
the author is able to draw not only on the printed materials but also on his 
long’ experience in the Malayan Civil Service and his very recent travels 


, throughout Southeast Asia. A huge mass of basic information has been brought - 


together and subjected. to analysis-and interpretation, but Mr. Purcell fre- 
quently points out that far more research is needed before some of the most 


' essential elenients can be properly treated. In a-suggestive aside he remarks 


that surprisingly little is known of the domestic life of the Chinese community, 
of the relations between Chinese and Chinese, and also that in all probability 
the Chinese have studied the Europeans i in Southeast Asia to better purpose’ 
than the Europeans have studied the Chinese there. 

One thing which emerges clearly-from this stddy, even though the author 
does not himself lay great stress on it, is that the ending of the colonialera and ` 


_ the development: of self-government have worked - ^to worsen rather than 


improve the situation. , Under colonial rule ‘the Chinese, ewes occasionally 
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restricted or harassed, could pursue aire economic joala in peace with a neutral 


^ government above them, but once national governments came into existence — 


they inescapably looked to the promotion, of their own people and found them- 
' selves being removed by political means from their old established strongholds. , 
‘As the advance of democratic self-government in India forced drastic recon- 
sideration of the issues of communalism, so likewise political advance in South- 
east Asia has tended to divide rather than to unite the racial camps. Adthough 
. there were some countervailing tendencies, this advance served only to 
strengthen a drift which was characteristic of the present century. The coming 
of both Chinese and European women in large numbers worked to strengthen 
the centralizing tendencies in' both communities; Chinese nationalism rubbed 
increasingly against the local nationalisms; and ilis period of Japanese occupa- 
tion fannéd racial hostilities. 
. As to prophecy Mr. Purcell is wisely ism. The Chinese are an ancient 
` race who.keep their own counsel. They have accepted, normally with indifferent 
acquiescence, many different governments and have contested established 
. authority only rarely, at the same time in large, measure keeping the internal 
governance of their own community in their own discreet hands. Mr. Purcell 
does not say it, but it seems a not illegitimate conclusion from the materials 
which Mr. Purcell presents that, if Chinese Communism continues to prevail l 
and gather strength at home, the Chinese of Southeast Asia, confronted by 
growing local nationalisms, will in the generality follow the lead of China.- 
' , Y f RUPERT DESESON S 
Harvard University. 3-3 


Demokratie oder Anarchie? Untersuchung über die Verhdliniswahl. By F. A. 
Hermans, (Frankfurt A.M.: : Wolfgang Metzner Verlag. 195l: Pp. xx, 412. 
DM.8—) 

, Europe Between Democracy and Anarchy. By F. A. Hermens. (Notre Dame, 

Ind.: University of Notre Dame. 1951. Pp. xix, 291. $4.00.) 


During the past two decades, the author of the above volumes has acquired 
: a wholly merited reputation as one of the world’s leading authorities on con- 
temporary electoral processes and representative institutions. While gaining 
this reputation, he-has also become: identified, both among his professional 
colleagues and in the mind of the general publie, as one of the most vigorous 
. and telling critics of proportional representation. Except for various articles 
dealing with.one or another phase of his research into electoral behavior, the . 
' statement of Professor Hermens’ case against PR had, until recently, been 
confined to his well-known Democracy or Anarchy? A Study of Proportional 
Répresentation, which-‘was reviewed-in the October, 1941, issue of this Review 
(Vol. 35, pp. 986-988 [Oct., 1941]). Since this study is out of print, scholars 
will be gratified to learn that a German edition has now been published. Except 
for ‘certain supplementary materials relating to American electoral experience, 
designed chiefly for the German public, and a series of chapters devoted to 
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European experience with PR since World War IL, the German volume varies 
little from the English-language original. “Along with this German edition of his 
earlier work, Professor Hermens has ‘published still another volume designed 
to carry the discussion of PR into the oes world for the benefit of 
the English-reading public. 

In this newer work, the author’ 8 nee remains relatively dhane. 
although he restates it with the authority and conviction that flow from years 
of observation and research and from the vast amount of empirical data which 
he has amassed. For Professor Hermens there is no longer any doubt that PR, - 
in contrast tó a "majority" or “plurality” electoral system such as obtains in - 
America and Britain, inhibits the integration of an effective parliamentary - 
majority, encourages political irresponsibility and indecision on the part of 
politicians, and sets the, stage for crisis government and dictatorship. With 
those conclusions, moreover, many of his professional Suec including this 
reviewer, will agree. 

Undoubtedly the author understands a8 vell as any abena that the pros- 
pect of stabilizing free popular government in our age depends preëminently 
upon our success in‘establishing a modicum of international order and in re- . 
establishing social consensus disrupted by war and militant ideologies. In other 
words, despite his preoccupation with “governmental gadgetry,” he is quite 
aware of the grave nature of some of the problems which free popular govern- 


' ment must solve if it is to survive. But Professor Hermens is also old-fashioned 


enough to emphasize the contribution which political mechanics can make to 
the solution of such problems. He is impressed by the fact that political institu- 
tions, established among men, condition political behavior and to a great 
extent determine political habits and disciplines; that these institutions may ` 
either facilitate or impede governmental efficiency; and that, hence, the dif- 
ference between the suécess or failure of contemporary popular government 
may well depend upon the question of the choice of proper instruments. These 
truisms are the logical- premises upon which Professor Hermens has erected 
his case for the majority system and against PR; and if one looks at the record. 
of experience which he has analyzed so ably, it is difficult not to agree with him 
that, in the matter of electoral systems at least, such premises are not lacking in 
factual confirmation. 

Champions of PR may feel that Professor Hermens, i in his zeal to produce 
working majorities in contemporary parliaments, rather cavalierly dismisses 


_ PR’s historic function of fostering and protecting minorities. “A century ago 


when the Hare plan of PR was being recommended by John Stuart Mill, that 
aristo-democrat offered as one of his reasons his fear.that “superior intellects,” 
being in the minority, would be submerged by the rising tide of manhood 
suffrage. If we abandon PR or some equivalent minority electoral plan, we might, 
as Mill suggested, deprive representative assemblies of “natural leaders. More- 
over, in our day the expanding empire of the state threatens the whole concep- 


tion of the ODER society and the pete which special groups of all: ‘sorts 


£ 
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E hitherto secured because of théir autonomous position i in sik: a iode 
For such groups PR has more thar once recommended itself as an instrument 
-to slow down majorities intent upon invading group “autonomy.. 


The rejoinder which Professor Hermens and. most of his professional sab "uU 


; leagues: would undoubtedly make to such observations is that in the contem- 
porary érisis of democratic government we must put first things first; that we - 


must jettison institutions, however noble their pretensions, if they harper the 
primary aim of survival. The moral of that answer appears to be that, in our 
day, Mill’s “superior intellects’? must be able to demonstrate their capacity 
~ for leadership within the ranks of the limited number of mass parties which 
democratic government can tolerate. As. for minority groups of all sorts in 


- this era of. collectivism, they must protect their peculiar, interests through the 


dynamics of compromise and bargaining carried on within the framework of & 


political action or muster an articulate and influential parliamentary minority. 
Stated more succinctly, the.moral appears to be that, to insure survival of 


free popular government, politics i in the future must indeed make irange bed- ` 


fellows. 
Not the least interesting result of these sieatiaal studies of Professor Her- 
mens may well be their tendency to revive respect for the lore of the political 


_ scientist. Within their particular area these studies have demonstrated that 


3 


. common party that will thus be enabled to mobilize a majority for effective cU 


there are “correct” principles for the organization, articulation. and control'of' 


` political power. They will accordingly lend prestige to that “science of politics" 
which was.dear to the hearts of the American Constitution-makers and which 
: the authors of the Federalist felt had “received great improvement” in their 
time. In-1787 this ‘ '&cierice" produced a paper Constitution that has done toler- 


ably well. Revived and bulwarked by the kind of empirical evidence which - l 


. Professor Hermens’ brand of, research can provide, this “science,” if pursued 
.' of political order i in our own day. : 


New York University, 


. La, République et Son Pounoir. By MicHEL Drant, (Paris: “Paitions. Nagel: 
: . 1950. Pp. 207.) 


In this brilliant, brief study, the well-known. resistance. leader and. ie 
of the French civil | service, now senator from Indre-et-Loire, attempts a reassess 
ment of the potentialities of free government (gouvernement de la- Liberté) froin 
the standpoint. of the de Gaulliste movement. It is a passionately earnest 
plea, prefaced by a moving recollection of the hopes for governmental and social 
. reform which animated the resistance. 


Debré is one: of that “younger” French generation who impress the ie ^ 


Observer as a very different species of humanity from the traditional French- 


. more zealously by others, might contribute much to the solution of the problem 


ARNOLD. J. Zoncamn, : 


. man. They are the carriers today of the movement for a united Europe, a sub-. 


ject on wale M. Debré himself wrote B aieertminnsing study year. These ` 


s 
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men, whom one finds i in i all CUN seem more practical, pragmatic, businesslike : 
and vital than the older generation. ` -. 

The present study is, like other writings of M. Debré, demented by a strong 
sense of the importance of “what works." Basie, ancient verities occupy the 
` center of his attention. A government must be strong to be good; liberty cannot 
flourish together with anarchy; representation is the key to genuine republi- 
canism. Curiously, Debré’s general viewpoint closely resembles that of Im- 
‘manuel Kant for whom republicanism and constitutionalism were the heart 
of free government; it is a viéwpoint which Montesquieu fathered, but with an 
aristocratic bias ‘which is lacking in both Kant and Debré. Also, there is an. 
insistence upon, service, duty and responsibility in both these writers which 
is quite alien to the grand seigneur from Bordeaux: 

In the center of his analysis of free government, Debré places the analysis 
of delegation. “La délégation transforme tout. Elle permet, et elle permet seule, 
* et l'État et la liberté." This delegation of political power, while essential, must 
conform‘to three requirements: it must be limited, it must be freely éansapted 
to, and it must be usefully employed. The first requirement i is, of course, linked 
to the essence of' constitutionalism, the second to that of democracy and the 
third to government, in the.strict sense: In stressing the first,  Debré bids 
good-bye to much of the Rousseauistic tradition which. has been the bane 
of continental popular government, while in retaining the second he preserves 
- what is vital in it. The third requirement is, naturally, the peculiar and pressing 

concern of Frenchmen today, as it has been for decades. Debré declares: 
“La délégation a un objet qu’tl ne faut j jamais oublier: permetire le gouvernement’ 
. de la société." Tt is the point which Bagehot years ago made the center of his 
devastating rebuttal of John Stuart Mill's plea for proportional representation. 
It is the heart of M. Debré's like-minded discussion of the electoral system ' 
(scrutin). He deplores the fact that the scrutin is too often treated as merely _ 
a mechanism; he considers it crucial in free government. It is not merely a 
matter of choosing a delegate, but also; and more importantly, a matter of . 
. producing a coherent majority. Hence, Debré is an unqualified partisan of the 
majoritarian system of elections. In this connection, he marshals all the 
‘familiar arguments which are commonplace in English-speaking countries, 
but^which are only too often overlooked in continental Europe. 

Having thus Clearly indicated his conception of delegation and what.it takes 
to make it function properly, Debré proceeds-to consider three fundamental. 
conditions, as he sees them, of this “ressort juridique” of representative govern- 
ment, They are the permanence of the state, political’ education and the renew- 
ing of the governing group (élite). The first-of these conditions leads to a recog- 
nition that a stable professional government service is essential; the second 
to an insistence that local autonomy, by: providing a "school of free govern- 
ment,” is indispensable, which “certainly all of us in the English-American 
tradition would accept. But he proceeds to a demand for governmental control 
over press, radio and other means of- mass communication as yital parts of 
popular education.. Hé would organize such control ("thought control,” the 


OM 
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Japanese called it) in, tems of elevated rite ‘truth and constitutional ae: 
fense. Debré is aware of the formidable i issues such a proposal raises; the appli- 
cation of these principles is not easy, he says. We would say that it is impossible. 
And indeed, Debré fails to deal with the most vital question: who determines . 
-what is moral, what is truth, etc.? This omission is unfortunate, because surely- 
the problems here touched upon are among the most decisive affecting the 
future of constitutional free government. 

Debré’s third point, concerning tlie renewal of the"zoverning groups, is 
directed against the present tendency in all highly industrialized societies 
toward social stratification, not only in industry, but among labor, the profes- 
sions and so on. Against any and all plans for a corporative organization of 
control, Debré pleads for “the vote of équal individuals." In this respect, also,- 
Debré’s central concern with the public service may be seen: it is a duty of the 

government, he believes, constantly to search for new talent and not to allow 
the services to become the privilege of certain families and cliques. But he. 
' considers even more important the problem of equal opportunity for talent in 
business and industry. It is very French for him to proclaim that “le vrai pice 
` du capitalisme, partant le seul reproche, c'est l'hérédité de la fonction.” This 


: _ tradition of the French patronat, that the sons remain what the fathers have 


"been, Debré sharply criticizes. THe remedy he sees in free public instruction 
at all levels for every talented youth. * -> ~ 

. ^ Tt is clear, from even this cursory review ‘of Debré’s central ‘chapter (later 
chapters elaborate the key points about governmental power and public 
administration as the heart of the > problem, and review French government of 
the last eighty years), that this senator is & philosopher and a political scientist 
of parts. One may quarrel with specific items in his analysis, such as the control 
of communication media, but, in its broad Sweep, La République et Son Pouvoir 
is a striking instance of the revival of political thought in France. It also serves: 
to reassure one on the score of the more dangerous potentials of the de Gaulliste - 
movement. If'their leadership is firmly attached to principles such as are set 
forth by M. Debré, free government in France has little to fear from the advent 
to power of Le Général. Indeed, they contain & program which is caleulated 
to have greater appeal to Americans tan the principles of the past. I» m 

Caru J: FRIEDRICH. 


Harvard Ui orsi. 
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m Sunt of the Executive, Proceedings of the Senate of the United States of America; Vol. 90, 
pis. I-IIl, Eighty-first Congresa, first session. Journal from January 8, 1949, to October 


.19, 1949. PRINTED BY ORDER OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED BrATES. (Washington: 


_U. B. Government Printing Office. 1950; i.e. 1951. 8 vols. Pp. 5440.) 


Senate Resolution No. 223, February 9, 1950, removed the injunction of secrecy from 
the Executive Journals of the Senate, and ordered that “Hereafter, not more than fifty 
copies of the Executive Journal for a session of Congress... shall be printed.” At the 
same time, the Secretary of the Senate was authorized to dispose of the printed copies of 
the Executive Journals from December 1, 1901, through December 31, 1948, (vols. 33-90) 
with the exception of vols..47, 49, 51, 54, 58, 01, 62, 63, 65, 67, 69, 72, and 73, not yet 
printed. Vol. 91 is the first to be printed under the Resolution in &n edition of 60 copies. 
The 1949 Journal record occupies but 1555 out of 5440 pages, the remainder being devoted 
to indexes and tables based upon years of experience by the Executive Clerk of the Senate 
in answering official questions. Separate indexes to the following groups of nominations 
are accompanied by a consolidated alphabetical index: Courts; Executive departments; 


4 


Boards, Commissions, ete.; United Nations and related organisations; Ambassadors, min- . 


isters and envoys; Diplomátie and foreign service; Coast Guard; Public Health Bervice; 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; and Geographical (including district judges, U. 8. attorneys, 
marshals, collectors of customs, collectors of internal.revenue, postmasters, etc.). On 
pp. 2473-2485 in part II are very precise tables of treaty action,-inoluding a list’ of the 
executive reports. Thon follow, in the remainder of.part II and part IIT, separate indexes 
to the nominations for the Army, Air Force, Navy and Marine. Corps. ‘In 1949, nominas- 
tions amounted to the record total of more than 55,000. The original pattern of the Senate, 
holding executive sessions behind.closed doors to consider nominations and treaties sub- 
mitted by the President of the United States, was finally changed on June 18, 1929, by an 
amendment to Senate Rule XX XVIII providing for transactions of all executive business 
hereafter in open séssion unless otherwise voted, with the debates of the subsequent open 
executive sessions reported in the Congressional Record. The size of the edition of the 
Executive Journal has varied greatly from time to time. Of vols. 1-3, 1st-19th Congresses, 
1789-1829, 700 copies were printed; of vols. 4-16, 20th—40th Congresses, 1829-69, only 125 
copies; of vols, 17~27, 418t—51at Congresses, 1869-91, 150 copies; of vols: 38-34, 52d-58th 
Congresses, 1891-1905, 250 copies; two subsequent orders for printing in 1031 and 1938 
were for 500 copies of each volume, and the order has now been reduced to 50.—JAxx8 B. 
Cups, Library of Congress. ` 


Joe Tumuliy andthe Wilson Era. By Joun <M. Brux. (Boston: Houghton: Mifflin Company. 
1951. Pp. ix, 837. $4.00.) - 


Political scientists will hardly agree with the author when he says, on page 65, “In its l 


scientific aspects politics involves only an understanding of relatively simple mechanisms 
‘and a willingness to use them.” The description in this book of the mechanisms of political 
power in the Wilson administrations in Trenton and Washington shows that they were 
far from simple. A virtue of this study is that. it illuminates the important interpersonal 
relations among the holders of power. If somebody someday writes a treatise on inner 
office politics in a democratic society, he will find this book a gold mine of illustrative 
material. The biographer presents’ the second Mrs. Wilson as Tumulty’s most persistent 
opponent, even his enemy, in the politics in the White House. Once she, Colonel House, 
and Vance McCormick persuaded Wilson to get rid of Tumulty by appointing him to the 
Board of General Appraisers. Tumulty declined the appointment in one of the most 
abject letters this reviewer ever saw in print. Wilson kept him on through his second term, 
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but his influence was much diminished. When the President collapeed, Mra. Wilson ‘pasate: 
in fact regent of the United States, and for months she would not allow Tumulty to see 


- Wilson. The -final break did’ not occur until after Wilson had left the Presidency. Dr. 


Blum is the-first scholar to have access to all of Tumulty’s papers, and he has therefore ^ 


been able to fill out many blank spaces—though some still remain—in the Wilson story. 


; Tumulty, for instance, was apparently the "arbiter of patronage" in Wilson's first term. 


- His use of the patronage is an interesting study in the mechanisms of political power; 


for example, in October, 1917, he sent to Daniel C. Roper, then Assistant Postmaster © 


General, a list of Senators, including the ‘real friends of the Administration’ who were 
'entitled.to priority' in patronage and the less active supporters ‘entitled to secondary 


consideration’ " (p. 157). Opponents seemingly got no consideration. The author is sym--- 
A pathetic to Tumulty, and still cognizant of his shortcomings and, mistakes. On the treaty `` 
fight, for instance, Tumulty “understood the need for concessions" to Lodge and the 
. Republicans if the' treaty were to be accepted by the Senate. But “he sustained Wilson 


“instead of challenging him. This was a loyal act performed at the wrong time. Tumulty 


had deliberately falsified the issue: the Lodge reservations did not necessitate renegotia- 


' tion” (p. 228). Like the diplomat who is expected to lie for hia country, perhaps &Becretary ° 


to a chief executive may.have to lie for his boss. This book is written in an easy stylo ` 
with apparent thorough schólarslip. It is, in essence, a tragic story. Wilson did not usually 
appreciate loyalty.—Darron D. McKuan, Dartmouth College. ` 


` The Negro and the Communist Party. By WiLSON Racord. (Chapel Hill: University. of 


B 


‘this Country is contingent on identification. with white groups around a set of common. 


~> North "Carolina Press. 1951. Pp. x, 840. $3.50.) . 


This book accomplishes precisely what its title suggests; it related. the. history of f the 
Communist party.and the American Negro. The task is performed carefully, competently 


~“, and comprehensively. The book accomplishes more; it essays an analysis and evaluation 
< of the non-communist programs of Negro protection and advancement. Mr. Record, with 


syinpathy and sophistication,” presents a critique of ‘these activities with which many 
Negro social scientists can agree. Mr. Record does not endow the Negro with a mystique 


" -of loyalty and patriotism which makes him impervious to. the appeal of revolutionary 
' ideologies. This book recognises the fact that the Negro is bitterly resentful. Most N egroes 


live-a life of quiet desperation. In his view, Jim Crow and discrimination have only force 


as their justification. However, the Negro is a realist. The Communist Party failed to win - | 


the Negroes because it failed to win America. “Negroes are not... apt to support any , 
party which in effect poses them against the ‘liberal center'.... Negro advancement in 


problems," "The' Communists have been unable to capture any such significant white 


groups. Mr. Record is aware of the fact that “Negroes would constitute a valuable re- ` 
: source for any authentic third party movement built around organized labor..To com- 


mand the support of American workers—and of Američan Negroes—euoh a movement 


` ‘would have to be grounded in the native radical tradition ... Negroes have played.an . 


important role in shaping the American radical tradition; they are by no means loath- 


to participate in its extension. But their loyalty will not be won to a movement that uses 
the window dressing of such a tradition-as a front for the expansion of world Commun- 


ism. S—EuprT E. Dorsey, Howard University. 
N 


` The Communist Problem in America; A Book of Readings. EDITED BY Epwanp E. Parum. 


(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1951. Pp. xvi, 496. $2.50.) 


: Part I contains selections on Communist strategy by Mars, Lenin, Stalin, e¢ al. The 
other three: parta present selections from püblished writings of Arthur M. Seblsningus Jr. 5 


s Senator McCarthy, Justice Jackson, and others. 


Index of Congressional Committes Hearings (N on-confidential. in Character) for- Sesenty- 
“seventh, Seseniy-eighih, Seveniy-ninth, Esghtieth and Highty-first Congresses (January 3, 


& 
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1941, to January $, 1951) in the United States Senate Library, Capitol Building. Second 
- Supplemént to 1985 Index. CowriLED sy Gores T. WALKER. (Washington, D. C.: 
U. 8. Government Printing Office. 1951. Pp. v, 419.) | : 


'The Senate Library in the United. States Capitol has one of the most extensive collec- 
tions of printed committee hearings in Washington, D. C., and has them assombled and 
bound in a continuous series of volumes. The Index has an arrangement by topics, then 
by committees (Senate, House, Joint, Select, and Special), and finally by Congress and 
bill number. Titles are given briefly, references being-in all cases to the numbers in the 
bound series of volumes in the Senate Library. For users of committee hearings and other — - 
legislative materials, the present volume has an unusual importance in bringing. together . . 
-the references 1941—51, since the invaluable biennial Document Catalog was discontinued by í 
order of the Joint Committee on Printing with voL 25 for 1939-40.—J. B.C. : 


_ Letters of Benjamin Rush: Volume 1, 1761-1798; Volume $, 1798-1813. Eprrap sy L. H. 
BurrERFIELD. (Princeton: Published by Princeton University Press for the American 
Philosophical Society. 1951. Pp. lexxvii, 1295. $15.00 a set.) ` 


vA collection of over -650 letters, two-thirds of them here printed for the first time. 
Financing Defense; Federal Tax and ‘Expenditure Policies. By ALBERT G. HART AND 
' E. Cary Brown. (New York: Twentieth Century Fund. 1951. Pp. xiv, 161.$2.00.) 


Second in a Twentieth Century Fund series on defense mobilization. Includés staff: 
analysis and Committee ón Economic Stabilization’s recommendations on problems of 
"meeting costs of national security. 


- 


The New Military and N. aval Dictionary. EDITED BY FRANK Garnos. N ew York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1951. Pp, viii, 295. $6.00:) ` g i 


A comprehensive glossary covering all. branches of the armed: services. 


A Councilman Speaks. BY ARTHUR W. BROMAGR. (Ann E Michigan: George, Wahr 
` Publishing Co. 1951. Pp. v, 80.) 


‘Ten essays, five reprinted, by & University of Michigan political scientist and alder- 
man em Ward 6, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DÓCUMENTS ON - > + 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


J. ALTON BURDINE AND EMMETTE. 8. HEU EOND 


University of Texas 
^ ARTICLES 20877 Ex 
N ational Government 


Baker, Russell. Taxation: Potential Destroyer of Crime. Chicago-Kent Law Review. " E 


June, 1951. 
Chafee, Zechariah, Jr. Keapportionnient of the House of TN under the 
1950 Census. Cornell Lai» Quarterly. Summer, 1951. Pn 
DeMattei, Kenneth. The Use of Taxation to Control Oránised Crime. California Law 
Review. June, 1951. 
Heckscher, August. Ethics i in Public Life. Yale Review. June, 1951. : 
, Heinisch, Richard. Commissions of Inquiry.. Editorial. scade Reports. May 22,. 
. 1961. : i 
' * MeHargue, Daniel 8. Sectional Representation o on the Bape Court. M arquette vida 
Review. Summer, 1951. ^ Es , 


- 
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Tugwell, R. C. The New Deal; Aho Decline of Government. Part I. West 
Quarterly. June, 1951.~ 

Yankwich,-Leon R. The Immunity of Congressional Speech—Its Origin, à 
. Bcope. University of Pennsylvania Law Review, May, 1951. 


State: Government 


Action by the Legislatures—1951. State Government. July, 1951. 

Barclay, Thomas 8. The Reapportionment Struggle in California in 19 
Political Quarterly. June, 1951. 

Nolan, Val, Jr. Unicameralism and the Indiana Constitutional Conventi 
Indiana Law Journal. Spring, 1951. ] ] 

Watson, George H. How to Study State Government: The Schaefer Com 
port on ‘Reorganization i in Ilinois. Tinois Law Review. March-April, 1951. 


Local Government 


Bollens, John C, Annexation Isn't Dead! Public Management. J une, 1951 

` Chute, Charlton F. How. to Get a New, City Charter. National Munic 
September, 1951. 

Kneier, Charles M. The City Manager and the Courts: Public Manag 
1951. 

Wilson, 0. w. Local Responsibility in the ee of Organized Ci 
Management. August, 1951. 


Intergovernmental Relations 
Chafee, Zechariah, Jr. Federal and State Powers under the UN Covenant 


Rights. Wisconsin Law Review. May, 1951. 


. Tax Exemption for State and Municipal Securities. State Government. Jun 


Constitutional Law and Judicial Aüpunistration . 


Barkdull, Howard: L. Methods of "Btrengthening Bar Associations. Jo: 
American Judicature. Society. June, 1951. 

Claudy, Donald E. The Treaty Power and Human Rights. Cornell La: 
-Summer, 1951. 

Fahy, Charles. The | Judicial Philosophy of Mr. Justico Murphy. Yale L 
. May, 1951. Le 

Meltzer, Bernard D. aquired Records, the McCarran Act, and the Privil 
Self-Incrimination. University of Chicago Law Review. Summer, 1951. 

Motion Pictütes and the First Amendment. Yale Law Journal. April, 195 

1951 Judicial Administration Legislative Summary. J ournal of the Amer 
ture Soctety. June and August, 1951. 

_ Simmons, Edward L. and Pryor, John C. Minimum Standards of Judicial- 
tion. Iowa Law Review. Spring, 1951. 

tenBroek, Jacobus. Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the Ur 
California Law Review. June, A951. 

Vanderbilt, Arthur T. Some Principles of Judicial Administration. Univer 
burgh Law Review. Spring, 1951. 

Waite, Edward F. The Negro in the Supreme Court: Five Years More 
Law Review. June, 1951. ha 


Public Administration and Administrative Law 


Parker, Reginald.’ The Administrative Procedure Act: A Study in Ove 
' Yale Law Journal. April, 1951. 

Reining, Henry, Jr. Case Method and Public: Personnel Administration. 
sonnel Review. July, 1951. - 
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Spector, Sidney. What the “Little Hoover" Commissions Say About: Femonnel Public 
Personnel Review. July, 1951. "n 

Treaolini, R. John. The Development of Administrative Law. University of Pittsburgh 
Law Review. Spring, 1951. 


Political Parties, Elections, „ånd Public Opinion 
Berdahl, Clarence A. Our Two-Party System. Bureau of Public EE dacs Uni- 


l versity of Mississippi, 1951. 


National Municipal League. A Model Direct Primary Election System. 1951. 
Stedman, Murray S., Jr. and Susan W. The Rise of the Democratic Party of Rhode 
Island. New England Quarterly. September, 1951. 


Economic and Social Functions 
National Economy 


Cain, Stanley A:; Kellogg, Charles E.; Clapp, Earle H.; Wengert, Norman; Hart, 
Henry C.; Bessey, Roy F.; Clawson, Marion; and Hardin, Charles M. Symposium on 


. Natural Besouroos: Journal of Politics. August, 1951. 


Chartener, William H. Monopoly Controls in Organized Sport. Editorial Research Re- 
ports. July 27, 1961. 

Shestack, Jerome J. and Long, Gillis W. The Small Businessman and oven 
Contracts. Louisiana Law Review. May, 1951. 

Tyson, William 8. Manpower Aspects of the Defense Production Act of 1950. I «acis 
Law Review. March-April, 1951. 


: Labor 


Cox, Archibald. The Highs to Engage in Concerted Activities. I ndiana Law Journal. 
Spring, 1951. f 

Forkosch, Morris D. Tntarnal Affairs of Unions: Government Control or Belf-Regula- 
tion? University of Chicago Law Review. Summer, 1951. : 

MacCormack, Dwight B. Important Aspecta of the Common Law Basis of the Labor 
Decision and Steps Towards the Development of a National Labor Policy. Part I: 
Boston University Law Review. June, 1951. 

Weisenfeld, Allan. Home Rule in Labor Peace. National Municipal Review. June, 1951. 


l Government Regulation 


Federal Regulation of Commodity Futures Trading. Yale Law Journal. May, 1951. 

“Public Interest” and the Market in Color Television Regulation. University of Chicago 
Law Review. Summer, 1951. 

Rose, Joseph R. The Bell Telephone System Rate Gasen; Virginia Law Review. June, 
1951. . 


Education and Social Security 


Abrams, Albert J. New Patterns of State Action for the dip State Government. 
September, 1951. 


Civil Liberties : 
The Civil Rights Act: Emergence of an Adequate Federal Civil Remedy? Illinois Law 
Journal. Spring, 1951. 
Military Affairs and National Security 


Butts, A. 3. The Uniform Code of Military Justice. Mississippi Law Journal. May, 
1951. 
Marshall, James. The Defense of Public. Edupetton from Subversion. Columbia Law 


` Review. May, 1951. 
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- Richardson, Seth W. The Federal Employee Loyalty Program. Columbia Law Review. 
May, 1951. `` 
Snyder, Richard C. ‘Seourity Against Subversive Activities. pennant of the iaun 
of Political Science. May, 1951. à 
The Internal Security Act of 1950. Columbia Law ‘Review. May 1961. 


Government Documenta d 


Congress 
House. Committee on n the J udiciary. Amend the Constitution to Abolish the Electoral 
College System. Hearings. before Subcommittee No. 1, 82nd Cong., 1st Sess. April 18 and 
20,-1951. : 
Senate. Committee on Expenditures in the Exocutive. Departments. Establishing a 
Temporary National Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. Report. 82nd Cong., 
let : seas. 1951. ` 
‘Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. National Fuel Reserves and Fuel — 
; Policy. Hearings. 82nd Cong., let sess. March 7 and 8, 1951. 
j Committee on the Judiciary. Proposing an Amendment to the Constitution 
‘of the- United States Providing for the Election of reinen and Vice President. Report. 
82nd Cong., Ist sess. 1951. 
‘Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Health Insurance Plans in the 
United States. Report. 82nd Cong., 1st sess. 1951. 
Library of Congress. Legislative Reference Service. The. Organization ot Congresá;. 
Some Problems of Committee Juridiction; July, 1951. 











Federal Agencies , 2 -— ; 


Lou Bureau of the.Census. Compendium of State Government Finances in 1950. 1951. 
n Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth. Programs of the Federal 
Government Affecting Children and Youth. 1951. ' 

National Archives and Records pape: Handbook [on] Emergency. Defense Activities. 
1951. : ‘ 
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Rumania, Political Problems of an Agrarian State. By Henry L. Rossi (New Haven: 
Yale University. Press. 1951. Pp. xiv, 414. $6.00.) . d 


Rumania’s political destinies have been shaped by two basie factors: the agrarian 
character of heř economy and the external influences of Big Powers. It is difficult to under- 
stand the political convulsions of this strategically located country without grasping the 
fundamentals of these closely intertwined problems. As a result of World War I, Rumania 
doubled her territory at the expense of Hungary and Austria, Russia and Bulgaria. 
She faced, in 1918, a difficult task of integrating these newly acquired and yet different. 
areas within the framework of & unitary state. The success or failure of this integration 
depended, to & pronounced degree, upon the solution of the agrarian question, inasmuch as 
agriculture was and is the.mainstay of Rumanian economy. The proximity of the Soviet 
Union with her radical.solution of the agrarian ‘problem added to the acuteness of the . 

~ question. In 1921 Rumania, like many other Eastern European countries, “passed a law of 
agrarian reform by which great estates were to bé reduced to a certain maximum and the 
' land was to be distributed to the peasants, While this step marked a positive advance, it ` 
proved insufficient in itself to cure the manifold ills of Rumania’s public life, which con- 
tinued to be plagued by instability and corruption. Between 1918 and 1944 Rumania had 
passed through at least four political phases: the Liberal, the Peasantist, the Carolist,-and 
the Fascist. Her domestic situation was greatly.complicated by the foreign policy issues. 
An essentially status quo country, Rumania had a great PAREN in preserving the Versailles | 


` 
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order in Europe, and until the middle 1930's found it natural to be the mainstay of'such 
status quo instruments as the Little Entente and the Balkan Entente. The rise of Hitler, 
however, threw this policy out of gear and enormously complicated Rumania’s interna- 
tional position. Having to choose, at a critical moment of the Second World War, between . 
engulfment by Communist Ruasia and a satellite status with Germany, Rumania chose i 
the latter. This did not save her, however, from becoming an unwilling Soviet satellite 
- in 1945. The latter date marks the end of Rumania’s independence, and. henceforth her 
political and economic problems can be understood ‘only within the larger framework of . 
Soviet domestic and foreign policies. These and other things are described and analysed 
by Mr. Roberts in an impressive volume which is undoubtedly: the most thorough and 
scholarly monograph on the history of Rumania within the last third of our century. The 
author's description of the Iron Guard, ‘this interesting phenomenon of Rumanian pol- 
` ities, is masterful, and so are his analyses of the political parties. His presentation of the 
postwar period is most lucid and interesting. And his cogent remarks about the incom- 
patibility of the concept of "governments friendly to Russia” with the concept of their 
true independence should be read and pondered by all serious students of American 
foreign policy in the last decade.—Gzonaen Lenczowaxi1, Hamilton College. 


Nomenclature des Établissements Publics et Semi-publics de V Etat, des Sociétés d'Économie 
Mixte et des Fondations et Associations Sübventionnées d' Intérti National. By MINISTÈRE 
DES FINANCES. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1951. Pp. 265.) f 


As & means of strengthening parliamentary control over public expenditures, law 49— 
958 of July 18, 1949, provided that the French government be required to furnish each 
year, with the budget, a statement of the offices, cstablishmefits, public and semi-public 
services of the state, and foundations having subventions from the atate. Also included 
in the statement are all nationalized enterprises of industrial, commercial or other char- 
&cter, with an indication for each of their legal status, branches, and objects. Also included 
are mixed companies and other organizations, in which the state or the above-mentioned, 
together or separately, may have a financial interst equal to at least 30 per cent of the 
capital, For each of the above are also given the names and positions of the directors and 
members of the councils of administration. The present volume for the agencies whose 
budgets, escape vote in the French Parliament contains data as of December 31, 1950, 

printed for the Assemblée Nationale as Annex 3 of Impression no. 11, 484, being 
the Projet de Lot de Finances pour U Exercice 1961.—James B. CraLps, Library of Congress. 


European and Comparative Government. By RosznT.G. Naumann. (N ew York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 1951. Pp. xii, 780. $5.00.) le 


A new textbook. Approximately equal parts of the book are devoted to Great Britain, 
- France, Germany, and- Russia. Part V compare institutions and governmental principles 
and practices. 


. N - 
Governments in. Modern Sociely. Bx G..LowzurL Fou. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 1051. Pp. x, 554. $4.50.)- 


A new textbook in comparative government organized on a , functional basis. In gen- 
eral, the four parts of the book deal with (1) background of history and ideals, (2) forms * 
of constitutional government, (3) revolutions, dictatorships, and traditional regimes, and 
(4) issues between democracy and totalitarianism. - à 


Modern Political Constitutions; An Introduction to the Comparative Study of Their History 
and Existing Form. By C. F. Strona. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. x, 
“883. $3.75.) 

Third edition of an | English Introduction to political science using uis Ataplsal approach 


to comparative government, ] ; 
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Federal Government. By K. C. WunARE. (New York: Oxfórd Un Press, 1951. "s vi; 
278. $3.75.) 


Becond edition, with minor revisions, of en-Oxford scholar's comparative study (1940). 
Britain Today; A Review of Current Political and Social Trends. By C. F: O. CLARKE. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1951. Pp. 248. $3.00.) 
Lowell Lectures for 1950 by an English journalist.. ` 
Towards an Understanding of the U. S.B.R.; A Study in Government, Politics, and Economic 


Planning: By Micuazr T. Fioninsxy. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. x, 
228. $3.00.) 


Extensive revision, carrying study up to 1950, of book first published in 1939. ‘This : 
study, here published as a separate volume, was written, as was the original edition, for 
the volume The Governments of Continental Europe, edited by J. T. Shotwell. A revised 
edition of this volume is to be published by The Macmillan Company lafer in the year. 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1947; No. 18. PREPARED BY THE Hispanic FOUNDA- 
TION Or THE LrBRARY- OF Conarmss. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1951. 
Pp. x, 239. $8.50.) - 


Annotated bibliographies of 1947 publications, prepared by 38 contributing editors; 
Francisco Aguilera, editor, and Charmion Shelby, assistant editor, are staff members of 
the Hispanic. Foundation of the Library of Congress. 


Cinderella of Europe; Spain Explained. Bv SnziLA. M. O'CanLAGHaN. (New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1951. Pp. 199. $3.75.) 


A highly sympathetic account of the Franco regime. 


Area Studies in American Universities. By WawpnLL C. BeNNzTT. (New York: Social Sci- 
' ‘ence Research Council. 1951. Pp. x, 82. $1.00.) 


Appraisal of facilities for area training and research, with description, of individual 
college zad university area programs. : 
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SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
F OREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


id MARIO EINAUDI 
Cornell University 
General 


International Institute of Administrative Sciences. National Administration and Inter- 
national Organization; A Comparative Survey of Fourteen Countries. Report of an In- 
quiry Conducted Jointly by the International Institute of Administrative Sciences and 
UNESCO. Brussels, 1951. 


_ Specific Areas 
United Kingdom 


` Bevan, Aneurin, et al. One Way Only: A Socialist Analyds of the ‘Presont World Crisis. 


' . London, Tribune Publications, Ltd., 1951. 


Chester, D. N. The Nationalised Industries; An Analysis of the Statutory Provisions. 
London, published for the Institute of Public Administration, 1951. . 

Conservative and Unionist Central Office. Developments in Socialist. Policy. London, 
edited by Conservative Research Department, 1950., 


poc 
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Hillis, Arthur H. M. The British Civil Servant of niostos: Public Administration 
Review. Summer, 1951. 

Nottage, Raymond. Report of the Besedaxsdink Committee, 1049. Public Administra- 
tion. Summer, 1951. 
Salter, Sir Arthur. British Godsereatium Today. Yale Review. Autumn, 1951. ` 


Commonwealth of Nations ` : i 


British Information Services. Reference Division. Constitutional Development in the 
Commonwealth. Part I: Member Countries. New York, British Information Services, 
April, 1951. (I.D. 1055-L.) 

Callard, K. The Present Systenr of Local Government in Canada: Some Problems of 
Status, Area, Population, and Resources. Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science. May, 1951. 

Nash, Walter. Parliamentary Government in New Zealand. Parliamentary Afairs. 
Autumn, 1951. 

South Africa. Native Affairs Department. Native Policy of the Union of South Africa; 

` Statements, by E.G: Jansen. [Pretoria] State Information Office, Union of South Africa, 
1950. 
Vane, Michael. Restrictive o Legislation i in South Africa. uat ty Herten, July, 1951. 


Western Europe i * ] 


- Aron, Raymond. France, Still the Third Republic. Foreign Affairs. October, 1951. 
Aubry, Maurice. Le Conseil Economique. Revus du Droit Public. April-June, 1951. 
Blondeau, G. Les Problémes d'Ordre Administratif Posés par les Trés Grandes Ag- 

glomérations. Revue Administrative. March-April, 1951. 
Borne, Etienne. Apràs la Mort du Maréchal Pétain (Souvenirs du Temps de la Con- 
fusion). Terre Humaine. August, 1951. 

Dami, A. In Difesa della Rappresentanza Proporzionale. Il Politico. May, 1951. ` 
"Dubois, R. Existe-t-il sur la Presse Frangaise des Statistiques Valables? Btudes de 
Presse. July, 1951. ` 

Cálas, Raoul. La Défense de la "Latcité et de l'Enseignement ‘Public. Cahiers du Com- 
munisme. September, 1951. = 
. | Cogniot, Georges. Sur Quelques Directions du Travail Idéologique À l'Étape Actuelle. 
i Cahiers du Communisme. August, 1951. . l 
Duroselle, J. B. The Turning Point in French Polities: 1947. Review of Politics. July, 
1951. - 
Frachon, Benott. Les Syndicats et l'Unité de la Classe Ouvriére. Cahiers du Commu- 
nisme. August, 1951. 
Goguel, F. Géographie des Élections. Esprit. September, 1951. 
Golsio, Silvio; Lega, Carlo; Mira, Giuseppe; and Montanari, Fausto. Le Professioni, 
Oggi-[A Symposium on the Professional Classes]. Studium. July-August, 1951. 
Granella, Costantino. I Risultati delle Elezioni Amministrative [in Italy]. Ctvttas. 
July, 1951 
Hourdin, Georges. La Liberté de Ia Presse, ou la Fin d’un “Monde.” Terre Humaine, l 
September, 1951. 
Jouany, D. L'Administration telle qu'Elle Est. La Revus Administrative. March-April, 
May-June and July-August, 1951. a 
Letourneur, M. and Rivero, Jean: L/ Administration dela Radiodiffusion et le Principle 
d'Égalité dansle Fonctionnement des Services Publics. Arrêt du Conseil d'État du 9 Mars 
.1951. Droit Social. June, 1951. 
Merle, Marcel. L’Instabilité Ministérielle. Revue du Droit Public. April-June, 1951. 
Meyer, E. W. Political Science and Economics in Western Germany: A Postwar 
Survey. Washington, Library of Congress, European Affairs Division, 1951; 
Milligan, Frank. Ministerial] Control of the British Natiorialized Industries. Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science. May, 1951. 
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BUE Jean-Rémy. Les Rapports de Y'Égliso at de l'État dans la France Con- 
temporaine. Vie Intellectuelle. April, 1951. 

Patinaud, Marius. Les Problèmes dé la Presse Communiste et Démocratique. Cahiers 
du Communisme. September, 1951. 

Rimbert, Pierre. Le Parti Socialiste et les Responsabilités Gouvernementales. La 
Revue Socialiste, July, 1951. 

Ruini, Meuccio. I1 Bilancio dello Stato. Commento all'Articolo 81 della Claübusióüo: 
Rivista di Politica Economica. June, 1951. 

Schmid, Carlo. Germany and Europe. International Affairs. July, 1951. 

Belesniov, K. Les Problémes de l'Histoire du Peuple Francais dans les "Cahiers du - 
Communisme” (1947-1950). Cahiers du Communisme. September, 1951. - R 

` Situation du Programme de Relèvement Européen au Report on the European Re-- 
covery Program as óf June 30, 1861. Washington, Direction des Approvisionnemonts Fran- ] 
gais aux Etats-Unis, 1951. 

Stoetzel, J. Fonctions de la Presse: A Coté- de l'Information. Études de Presse. July, 
1951. ay? 

Tableau Politique de la France (1951). La Nef. [A special issue, with particular empha- 
sis on political parties; articles by Fauvet, Isard, Cot, Aron, Debré, Gazier, Rovan, 
Martin-Chauffier, and Rueff.] April-May, 1951. . ] 

'Tesauro, Alfonso. La Corte Costituzionale lin Italy]. Rassegna di Diritto Publico. - 
May-August, 1951.” N 

"Trouvé, Jean. The French Civil Service Office. Public Administration Kenia: Summer, - 
1951. 

United States. Office of High Commissioner for Germany. History of the Allied High 
Commission for Germany; Its Establishment, Structure and Procedures, by Elmer 
Plischke, with the assistance of H. J. Hille. Historical Division, Office of the U. 8. High 
Commission for Germany, 1951. 

. Sixth Quarterly Report on Germany, January 1- March 81, 1951. 
XXX. Une Révolution dans l'Armée. Terre Humaine. September, 1951. 7 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 4 


Dobb, Maurice. Soviet Post-war Reconstruction. Science and Society. Spring, 1951, 
Domenaoh, ‘Jean-Marie. Leninist Propaganda. Public Opinion Quarterly. Summér, ^ 
- 1961. 

Germany. Der Volkewirtschaftsplan, 1951, das erste Jahr des Fünfja&hrplans der 
Deutschen Democratischen Republik. Berlin, Deutscher Zentralverlag, 1951. ; 

Gsovski, Vladimir. Elements of Soviet Labor Law. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics [1951]. (Bulletin No. 1026.) 

Langrod, G. Les Traits Essentiels de l'Administration Publique en Régime Commu- 
niste. La Revue Adminisirative. July-August, 1951. i 

Mevius, Cyrille. La Bulgarie sur la Voie du Socialisme. Revue Politique et Parlemen- ` 
taire. June, 1951. 

Schweng, L. Economic Planning in Hungary since 1938. New York, Mid-European 
Studies Center of the National Committee for & Free Europe, 1951. 


Africa and the Middle East 


Carr-Gregg, John R. E. Self-Rule in Africa: Recent Ravina in the Gold Coast. 
International Conciliation. September, 1951. 

Cowan, L. Gray. The New. Face of Algeria. Part I. Political Paene Quay. Beptém- 
ber, 1951. 4 

Lawson, J. 8. Operation “Electiéns”’: The Steps Taken to Pipe the People: of the 
. Gold Coast for the Exercise of the Franchise. Parliamentary Affairs. Summer, 1951. 

Vatolina, L. Israil’—Basa Amerikanskogd Imperialisma na Blizhnem Vostoke [Ieraal 
—Basis of American Imperialism in the Near East]. Voprosy Ekonomiki [Problems of . 
Economics]. Number 4, 1951. i 
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Vol'skiy, V. Obstrenie Anglo-Amerikanskoy Bor'by Za Rynki Bbyta Nefti [The 
Shárpening.of the Soela mailen Struggle for oi Sale Markets]. Voprosy Ekonomiky. 
Number 8, 1951. ts os SER 


Asia 


Barnett, A. Doak. Mass Political Organisationd A in Communist China, Un Report on 
China.] Annals. Beptember, 19581. ^ ` > - : 
Beloff, Max. Soviet Policy'in China. I: nternational Affairs. July, 1951. 
Moore, Frederick. Japan since MacArthur. World Affairs. Summer, 1951.. : 
North, Robert.C. The Chinese Communist Elite. [In Report on China.] Annals. Bep- 
teraber, 1951. 
^ Biegfried, André, ‘Les Nationalismes Asiatiques et l'Occident. Rene TURPE de 
Science Politique. Janugry-June, 1951. 2 ‘ 
Skinner, G. William. Peasant HERI in Rural China. [In Report on | China] 
Annals. September, 1951. 
Steiner, H: Arthur (ed.). Report. on China. Annals. [A special issue on China.] Septem- 
ber, 1951. 
. The Role of the Chinese Communist Party.. [In Tonor .on China.] Annals. 
September, 1951. 7 , 
Thomas, S. B. Structure and Constitutional Basis of the Gblais People’s Republic, 
Un Report on China.] Annals. September, 1951. 2 - 


te INTERNATIONAL. LAW AND RELATIONS 


Pit hnited States and France. By Donar C. MoKay. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
PF Press. 1951. Pp. xvii, 334. $4.00.) > f 


H The standard established by the eight or nine voles of the Bana Press’s Améri- 

Eis 0 Foreign Policy Library i is distinctly high; and Professor Donald C., McKay, himself ` 
; asociate Editor of the series (the Editor, it will be recalled, is Mr. Sumner Welles), has, 
his little volume dealing with France, ably maintained the standard. His basic position, 
16 eloquently seta it out both in beginning and ending his excellent essay, is the aimple, 
nighly important, one that the United States and France are linked by a joint in- ` 
neritance of free institutions based on the traditions of Western Christian Civilization, 
which we ought especially to appreciate.at the present time when the risk is so serious 
that we may lose it. Professor McKay’s knowledge of things French and his gift for clear 
exposition are so marked that the apparent simplicity of his background account—geo- 
graphic, demographic, political, military, economic, and imperial—of prevailing conditions 

' and problems in France almost conceals the sureness of his touch and the profoundness of 
his judgments. Nevertheless, these qualities do characterize the whole book. Its heart 
consists of the fifth chapter and of the tenth and final chapter, the former of which traces 
“Two Centuries of Franco-American Relations (to 1939)," while the latter has as a title 
“The International Scene: France and the United States.” In turn, a first section of the 
final chapter is concerned with Frarice in the Postwar World, a topic which is sympatheti- 
cally though frankly treated; whereas & second section examines the United States in 

. the Postwar World, our recent emergence into a position of leadership receiving a strik- 
“ingly thoughtful analysis. A concluding section, in the form a Postscript, September 1950, 

. is composed of observations based on-a brief trip to France at the date mentioned. Aside 
from its intrinsic interest and importance, this concluding section is a reminder that Pro- 
fessor McKay’ s small volume, in addition to its -other virtues, is exceedingly timely.— _ 

R. K. Gooos, Univéreity of Virginia. .. " 


The "British. Overseas; Exploits of a Nation of Shopkeepers. Br GE, Casini (New. 
York; Cambridge University Press. 1950. Pp. xxi, 1092. $9. 00.) 


- Here is another history of the British Empire . Its author, a manager of the Cambridge 
-- University Press, prefaces it with the statement: “May I add that I should not have 












a Me 
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undertaken this task if I had not had the good fortune to be born into one of the middle- 
class families whose members, for a hundred years, have moved freely about the Empire. 
* An uncle or & cousin in every Dominion js a great help to thinking imperially. ” This book 
differs from its prewar predecessors in its admission of such terma as ''decline" and “re- 
cession,” and its more centrifugal emphasis on the work of the men on the spot. It is an 
example of the British textbook at its best. It is a colorful chronicle, packed with detail, 
and distinguishéd by the pride of past achievement. It has a’ good index, but no bibliog- 
raphy. Like practically all British works of this class, it is almost completely uninfluenced 
by the social sciences. Terms such as civilization, race, slavery, landownership, and phi- 
- lanthropy are used in | WAYS that have no precise meaning. What is said about government 
and politics seems usually to be correct; yet there is no effort systematically to analyse the 
location and distribution of power. Nor is there'any scientific handling of demographic 
questions, the economics of empire, or the clash of cultures. Here, however, is a book to 


* which the student can be referred with safety, and from which the scholar may glean an . 


occasional fact. It is not likely to conduce to scientific thinking; but it may help Amer-__ 
iearis to understand at least ono of the many traditions that flourish in those countries of 
the Commonwealth that lie in the temperate szones.—W. Harpy WIOKWAR. 


Hart and the Chinese Customs. By Strano F. Watanr. (Belfast: Wm. Mullan & Son Ltd. 
E 1950. Pp. xvi, 959. $6. 30.) 


The- full-length portrait ofi a great nineteenth-century: &dministrator has finally been 
drawn, that of Sir Robert Hart,'an Armagh Irishman, Inspector General of the Chinese 
Customs from 1863 to 1911. The present encyclopaedic volume definitively caps the work 
of other chroniclers of the modern international relations of that political anachronism, the 
late Chinese empire, the existence of which was undoubtedly prolonged through Hart's:. 
. Customs Service. A former Commissioner of Customs, Mr. Wright enjoys tho advantages 


< which historical perspective offers. The foreign-officered Customs Service has completed 


the cycle of ita-useful existence and remains of interest ‘only to the student of patterns 
ọf public administration. The writer’s competencé for his task is attested by previo 
authoritative publications on procedures and- achieyements of the foreign-domina 
agency. Obsessed as we are today only with what the evil Europeans have done to Asia 
‘peoples, Wright ably expounds the diversity of essential services accruing to a bac 
government through the singleminded devotion of Hart and his multinational collabora- 
tors. He and his well-selected Commissioners were ‘‘men “of unusual ability and force of 
character, though Hart remained the controlling genius, the glowing central core.” The 









~ "Customs was, to be sure, primarily a revenue-raising agency. Out of administrative cháos 


: an efficient internationally staffed organization had emerged. By introducing probity and 


‘ 


vigilance, this ancient. fiscal regime became the pillar of Chinese public finance. The 
ministers of state at Peking were not slow to recognize its broader potential. As under the 
new treaty complex China confronted fresh embroilments with the Powers, the Tsunglt ; 
Yamen increasingly resorted to Hart. In the great diversity of public requirements, do- 
mestic and foreign, his. unique organization was encouraged to-assume initiative and re- 
sponsibility. The canvas is so bróad as to make possible only hints at the almost incredible 
scope of Hart’s part in China’s progress as a modern state. The era recorded has now van- 
ished as certainly as colonialism, and even as nationalism is passing. The vacuum is being 
filled by a specious type of false. and misleading utopianism. But out of this experience of © 


. China, Wright is prompted. to forecast “a new alignment’ of international relations, and 


international services will be needed to aid in shaping a future wena  polioy. A EROR M. 
GALE, University of Michigan. 


Enabling İnstrumenis of Members of the United Nations; Part I: The United States of. 
America. Enitan BY WanrER H. ZBYDEN AND Warno CHAMBERLIN. (New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1951. Pp. xvii, 126. $2.50.) 


` This is the first of a projected series of volumes designed to make available in compact 


“form the various enabling instruments and legislative and executive acts by means of 


N 


E! 
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which Member Nations of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. participate in . 
the work of these organisations. Devoted exclusively to United States participation in 
the United Nations system; and presented as ‘an experimental effort, this volume contains 
copies or portions thereof of the principal documents authorising and implementing such 
participation as of August 1, 1950. These documents include the ratification of the United 


Nations Charter; the acceptance of the provisions | of Article 36(2) of the Statute of the 


Court of International Justice; the basic legislation governing the Mission of the United 
States to the United Nations.and representation in its principal organs and commissions; 
the legislation and executive orders designed to implement certain portions of the Charter; - 
the acceptance of membership i in the specialized agencies; and the ratifications of con- 


ventions, agreemerita, protocols, etc., which have been prepared under the auspices of the 


United Nations. In a section devoted to credentials are found specimen forms, including 
credentials for the appointment of United States representatives and their powers and 
authorizations. Brief explanatory notes and comments accompany most of the sections. 
In an interesting and informative foreword, the authore explain that the large volume of 
legislation and executive orders emanating from the United States Government relative 
to participation in the United Nationa system has required the use only of those instru- 

ments which are either of primary importance or which illustrate a particular process, 

Thus, ‘except for some 1949 appropriations act provisions, appropriations acts and various 
other enactments: which have'been required directly. or indirectly as a result of United 
Nations action have been omitted. "These omissions include authorizations and appropria- 
tions relative to such major operating programs as the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, United: Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, and the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. However, the statutes involved are referred to and discussed 
briefly. This little volume will be of considerable assistance to all persons working in this 


_field, although it appears that the explanatory notes and comments will prove unneces- 


sary for the specialist and inadequate for other readers. Finally, it should be observed that 


“a considerable portion of the executive and legislative acts here presented can be found 


in a report of the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Exocutive Departments, en- 
titled United States Relations with International Organizations, 11; A Survey of the Legisla- 
_tive Activities of the Eightseih Congress (Senate Report No. 1776, 80th Cong., 2nd sesa.). 
This report dealt with United States participation in all major international organisations 
‘and included appropriations acts and Jeeislative history as well.—Hu1 E. NOSLSMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Program-M aking in UN. ESCO, 1946-1951; A Study in the Processes of International Ad- 
` ministration. By -CHARLES S. Ascumr. (Chicago: Public Administration Service. 
1951. Pp. ix, 84. $2.50.) 


- This is the first in a series of studies in international administration sponsored by the 


: Public Administration Clearing House. It represents, according.to a foreword. by Dr. 


Herbert Emmerich, Director of the Clearing House, “the first application to international ^ 
administration of a technique of research developed in the United States during the last 
fifteen years: the capture and recording of the process of decision-making or of admin- 
istrative evolution of an organisation by a participant-observer.” It is designed ''to 
' present objectively an account of what happened and then, independently, to offer com- 
ments on the significance and lessoris to be drawn from what happened. ? Dr. Ascher, who 
was formerly Executive Officer for Program in the Office of the Director-General of, 
' UNESCO, points out that it was not his purpose to present either a systematic account 
` of the structure of UNESCO's. organization or a»desoription of the Organisation's activ- 
ities, but rather a rounded picture of the process of program-making, which he defines 
as the process of formulating and determining the plan of work of the Organization. Bince 
the formulation and execution of a plan of work necéssarily involves and affecta the budget 
process and the organization and opération of the Secrétariát, Dr. ‘Ascher has touched - 
upon these and other aspects and problems; as well, without which no adequate discussion - 


- 
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‘of i main aubject would be possible. After brief chapters devoted to the "€ and 
setting and the constitutional provisions which affect«program-making, the author pro- ` 
ceeds in & clear and' workmanlike fashion to a detailed consideration of the work-plans 
for 1948 and 1949, which is followed by a. careful and full discussion of  program-making 
between 1949 and 1951. Valuable and informative treatments of problems which are com- 
mon to all international organizations are included, with special reference to such matters 

` as concentration of effort, priorities, responsibility of Member States for proliferation, 
the relationship between program and budget, and program formulation in the Secre- 
tariat. This study assumes particular importance, not only because it is a “first” in the 

‘ field, but because UNESCO's frame of reference is relatively less concrete and far more . 
nebulous ‘than that of the other specialized agencies. The basic value of this work, how-. - 

- ever, lies in Dr. Ascher’ 8 very frank discussion of fundamental problems which will have 
to be met and overcome if the international organizations comprising the United Nations 
system are to function effectively. It is a relief to note that this is not an apologia, but 
rather a thoughtful, well-written and carefully-documented analysie—both critical and” 

. deseriptive—which is well worth the careful attention of persons | interested i in the field.— 

. Er E. NOBLEMAN, Washington, D. C. 
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Annual Review of United Nations Affairs, 1950. By CLYDE EAGLETÒN AND kona N. 
. Bwrrr. (New York: New York University Press. 1951 Pp. vii, 265. $4.50.) 


The second volume in a series which reports the addresses and discussions of the . 
Institute.for Annual Review of United Nations Affaire. Conducted jointly by New York 
University; through.its Graduate Program of Studies in United Nations and World Af- 
fairs, and the United Nations, it is designed to provide a comprehensive survey of. United 
Nations. affairs during the preceding year. Brief addresses on pertinent subjects are pre- 
sented by various top-ranking members of the Secretariat of the United Nations, followed 
by discussion and clarification., 


Thé Survival of Political Man; A Study in the Principles of I nternational Order. By ERROL 
E. Hargis. (New Yotk: Hafner Publishing Co., Inc. 1961. Pp. xi, 226. $4. 00.) 


An urgent plea to all mankind to mend ite ways and return to ‘international sanity : 
: and morality or face total annihilation. The author, a lecturer in philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand in South Africa, presents a scholarly and cogent analysis 
of the present state of the world, emphasizing that man’s ingenuity in science, resulting 
‘in the unleashing of atomic weapons, may well result in his own destruction. The alterna- ` 
tive is seen in areturn to basic principles of religion and morality and in basic changes in ^ 
the international system excluding power politics. “ . . . theorizing and avuneular. advice 
would hardly seem to be of much avail—what is required i is exorciam.” 


Recent Trends in the Law of the United Nations. By Hans Karsan. (New York; Frederick : 
'^ — A. Praeger, Inc. 1951. Pp. 909-994. $2.50.) = " 


Supplement to The Law of.the United Nations, reviewed in June issue of the REVISW.. 
Includes discussion of North Atlantic Treaty, action i in Korea, and other recent develop- : 
ments ` d 


The Caribbean at Mid-Century. Epirsp BY A. Curtis WiLaus. (Gainesville: University.of 
. Florida Press. 1951. Pp. xxv, 284. $4.00.) 


A collection of papers delivered by specialists in the field at the first annual conterencé E 
on the Caribbean held at the University of Florida in December, 1950. Edited by the 
Director of the University’s School of Inter-American Studies, thie volume deals with 
such topics as Inter-American relations of the Caribbean area and economic, geographi- 
cal, agricultural, sociological and anthropological,- political and historical problems of 
the area. It concludes with a chapter on language and literature. 


` 
. 
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Foreign Relations of the United States; Diplomatic Papere, 1984. Volume IT, Europe, Near 
East and Africa. COMPILED BY THE U. S. Department or Stats. (Washington, D. O.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 1951. Pp. xev, 1002. $3.75.) ` 


Diplomatic papers on the consolidation of Nasi party control over German domestic 
and foreign affairs, the initial phase of the Ethiopian-Italian conflict, trade discussions 
stimulated by the trade agreements legislation of June 12, 1934, and pud matters con- 
cerning Europe, the Near East and Africa. 


Pacific Outpost; American: Strategy in Guam and Micronesia. By Eanrn 8. Poxsnor. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1951. Pp. xx, | 198. $5.00.) 


A large portion of the book is devoted to the history of the area. The remainder deals 
with the current situation, with Guam examined as a test case. 


British and Soviet Colonial sons: By Kammen M. Srann. et ew York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Ino. 1951. Pp. 114. $2.50.) 1 


Descriptions of the dist of British dependencies and of five Central Asian 
Soviet republics. ; f ys 


Belgian Foreign Policy Between Tiro Wars, 1919-1940. Bx JANE Bap Miuurr. (New 

York: Bookman Associates. 1951. Pp. 337. $5.00.) 

Traces the diplomatic aapootë of Belgium’s foreign policy from the Peace Conference 
and its aftermath of reparations and war debts, down through the sbift to a policy of in- 
dependence and its sequel. Contains a general chapter on Tm pom 1918-1940, and 
a | 15-page bibliography. |, - : 


Lénine et la IT Te Internationale. Bx BRANKO Laxrron., (Neuchatel: fion de la Bacon- 
niére. 1951. Pp. 280.) a? 
The first part of this study deals with the origins of the Third International and the. 

well-known part played by Lenin.in the developments from 1907-1917. The remaining 

three parts of the book contain another conventional account of the foundation and of the 
proceedings of the first four congresses of the- TEird International, with sidelights cover- 

ing the political strategy and tactics developed by the Comintern up to 1922. 


Coffee, Tea and Cocoa; An Economic and Political Analysis. By V. D. Wickmzzn. (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press. 1951. Pp. xiii, 497. $5.00.) . 


First of a series of some twenty. volumes on food, agriculture, and World War 1I 
undertaken by the Food Research Institute at Stanford with the support of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Written by a staff economist of the Institute, this volume deals also 
with postwar developments. 
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ARTICLES , 
~ International Politics and National Policies 
United States A ’ 
Acheson, Dean. Defenses Against the Menace of External and: Internal Attack, [June 
26, 1951.] Department of State Bulletin. July 9, 1951. i 


* Prepared with the assistance of Mr. Linford D. Riley, Jr. 
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. An Estimate of the Present World Situation. [June 29, 1951.] Department of 
State Bulletin. July 23, 1951. 
Brecker, Richard L. The New Arm of Diplomaoy. Foreign Service Journal, August, 
1951. 
3 Harriman, W. ‘Averell: Our Wartime Relations with the Soviet Union and the Agree- 
ments Reached at Yalta. Department of State Bulletin. September 8, 1951. 
“MoGhee, George C. United States Policy toward the Middle East. [July 10, 1951.} 
Department of State Bulletin. July 80, 1951. 
~ Romulo, Carlos P., et al. America and the Challenge of Asia. [A symposium.] Satur- 
day Review of Literature. August 4, 1951. 
Salvadori, Max. The American Debate. Contemporary, Review. July, 1951. 
Tannenbaum, Frank. The American Tradition i in Foreign Relations. Foreign Afairs. 
October, 1951. a 
Thompson, Elisabeth M. Relations with India. Editorial Research Reports. Hi 21,. 
1951. 
U. 8. Foreign Economic Policy. Fortune. August, 1951. 


Latin America 


deBeers, John 8. Mexico’s Balance of Payments: Some Tentative Conclusions on the 
Adjustment Process. Inter-American Economic Affairs. Autumn,.1951. 

Marvaud, Angel. La Conférence Interaméricaine de Washington. Revue Politique el - 
Parlementaire. June, 1951. ] 

Murkland, Harry B. The World Crisis Aids Peron. Current History. une 1981. 


Commonwealth of Nations 


An Analysis of Indo-Pakistan Relations. India News Bulletin. August 15, 1951. 
` Ball, W. MacMahon. Australian Foreign Policy. Australian Quarterly. June, 1951. 
` Bullard, Sir Reader. Britain and the Middle East. United Empire. May-June, 1951. 
Halpern, D. B. European East-West Trade and the. United Kingdom’s Food Supply: 
Economic Journal. (London). March, 1951. 
, McDougall, D. J. Canada and Commonwealth Affairs. [A review article.] “Canadian 
Historical Review. June, 1951. 
‘India’s Foreign Policy: I. The Socialist View (Asoka Mehta); IT. The Congress View - 
(Mohanlal Gautam). India Quarterly. April-June, 1951. 
Northey, J. F. Foreign Policy for Australia and New Zealand. International Journal. 
Summer, 1951. ' 
Pearson, Lester B. The Development of Gandini Foreign Policy. Foreign Afairs. 
. October, 1951. > , 
Sheean, Vincent. The Case for India. Foreign Affairs. October, 1951. 
; Boward, F. H. The Korean Crisis and the Commonwealth. Pacific Afairs. June, 1951. 
Wade, William W. Canada’s New Role i in World Affairs. Foreign Policy Reports. June 
15, 1961. 
Watt, Maurice J. United Kingdom Trade Relations with India and Pakistan. Asiatic 
Review. July, 1951. 
Wolfsohn, H. A. Australian yore ed Australian: Outlook. June, 1961. 


Western Europe 


Dillard, Hardy C. Western Germany and the West. Virginia Quarterly Review. Sum-' 
mer, 1951. 

Gelber, Lionel. The Schuman Plan and German Revives: International Journal. Bum- 
mer, 1951. ' 

Grindrod, Muriel. Italian Foreign Policy. World Affairs (London). July, 1951. 

Les Relations Franco-Marocaines. Revue des Deux Mondes. August 1, 1951. 
Moyal, Maurice. Whither Spain? World Affairs (London). July, 1951. 
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“Onslow, C. G. D. West German Rearmament. World Politics. July, 1951. . 

Salvin, Marina. Neusuiena in France and Germany. International Conciliation. June, 
1951. d 

Schmid, Carlo. Gamay and Europe. Tnimapiai Afairs. Jay, 1951. 


“Central and Eastern Europe , 


Burr, Malcolm. Turkey &nd Bulgaria. ‘Fortnightly. August, 1951, 

Dedijer, Vladimir. Albania, Soviet Pawn. Foretgn Affairs. October, 1951. 

Korbel, Josef. Titoism: An Evaluation. Journal of Centrat European Afaire. sa 
April, 1951. 

Papandreóu, George. The Bonds of Freedom. Foreign Affaire. July, 1951. ’ 

Patch, Buel W. Soviet Peace Offensives. Editorial Research Reports. August, 1951. 

Pmogoraswski, K. M. Soviet Satellite Armieš in Europe: I. Fortnightly. september 
' 1951. 

Thomson, 8. Hasson: banian and the Western. lata: Journal of Central Bire 
pean Affairs. January-April, 1951. ` 

The Titoist Schism. Round Table. June, 1951. 

Webster, C. J. The Growth of the Soviet Arctic and Subarctio. Arcis May, 1951. 

Wsrelaki, Jan. The Rise of Industrial Middle Europe. -Foreign Afairs. TERRE 1951. 


Middle East and Africa . 


Ali, Syed Waris Ameer. Islam sia the Commonwealth. Royal Central Asian J vba 
April-July, 1951. i 
The Arab League. Current Notes on International Affairs (Canberra). May, 1951. 
Barbour, Nevill. Britain and the Rise of Arab Nationalism. Fortnightly. July, 1951. 
Barton, Sir William. Islam and the West. Queen’s Quarterly. Summer, 1951. 
Grey, Rodney. Problems of an African Policy. International Journal. Summer, 1951. . 
Khadduri, Majid. The United States and Political Stability i in the Near East. World 
Affairs (Washington). Summer, 1951. ; ( 
Price, M. Philips. The Persian Situation. Contemporary Review. July, 1951. 
Price, M. Philips. The Present Situation in Persia. Royal Central Asian Journal., 
‘April-July, 1951. 
cen Towster, Julian, et al. The Middle . [A gymposium.] Current History. July, 1951. 
Wright, Esmond. The “Greater Syria" Project in Arab Politics. World Affairs (Lon- 
don). July, 1961. 


Far East 


Ashida, Hitoshi. Japan: Communists’ Temptation. a ita Japan. January— 
March, 1951. 

Baldwin, Hanson. China as a Military Power. Foreign A. fairs: October, 1951. 

Ballis, William B. The Pattern of Sino-Soviet Treaties, 1945-1950. Annals. September, 
1951. 

Clubb, O. Edmund. Chinesp Communist: Strategy i in Foreign Pietiwons: Annals. Bep- 
tember, 1951. 

de Romainville,/Frangois. Le Mandchourie, Clé de l'Est Asiatique, Rénië Politique et i 
Parlementaire. May, 1951. 

Gibson, Tony. Double Deal in Afro-Aaia. World Affairs (London). July, 1951.. 

Guérin, Paul. Perspectives Coréennes. Revue des Deux Mondes. August 1, 1951. 

Kirby, E. Stuart. Hong Kong and the British. Position i in China. Annals. Beptember, 
1961. i D 

Lessons from Asia. “Annals. July, 1951. 

Murray, Gilbert. Korea and After. Contemporary ‘Review September, 1951. 

Richardson, H. E. The State of Tibet. Royal Central, Asian Journal. April-July, 1951. 

, Ben, D. K. China, Tibet and India. India Quarterly. April-June, 1951. 
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- Thompson, Elisabeth M. Rehabilitation of Korea. Editorial Bepod Reports. oct 
:24, 1961. | 


Colonial Questions — : 
Dundas, Sir Charles. Central African Unification. Forinighily. August, 1951. 
‘Goban, M. O. Federation in the’West Indies? Contemporary Review. September, 1951. 
Metzemaekers, L. The Western New Guinea Problèm. Pacific Affairs. June, 1951. 
Stephens, Robert. The Crisis in Morocco. World Affairs (London). July, 1951. 


.. International Economio Policy and Relations 


' - Crick, W. F. International Financial Relations: Some Concealed Problems. Inter- 


national Affairs. July; 1951. 
Dean, Gordon. 'The Role of Atomic Energy in the World Economy. Bulletin of ie f 
Atomic Scientists. June, 1951. 
Gadgil, D. R. Some Requirements for Technical Progress in Asia, Pactfic Affaire. June, 
1951. ^ > 
Marx, Daniel, Jr. Economic and. Political Factors Affecting Trade Between Eastern 
and Western Europe. Political Sciencs Quarterly. June, 1951. 
Miler, Raymond W. Our Economic Policy in Asia. Harvard Business Review. July, 


' . 1951. 


Rockefeller, Nelson. A New Approach t to.International Security. Department of State ' 


` Bulletin. August 27, 1951. 


: Wolf, Charles, Jr. Political Effects of Economic Development. -Far Eastern: Survey. 
May 2, 1951. 
International Law 


Arens, Richard. Nuremberg and Group. Prosecution. Washington University Law 
Quarterly, June, 1951. i 

Chacko, C. J. Equality of States. Indían Journal of Political Science. April-June, 1951." 

Delbes, L. L'Évolution des Idées en Matière de Règlement Pacifique des Conflita. 
Revue Generale de Droit International Public. January-March, 1951. 

Fleytas, Antonio Linares. La Codificacién del Derecho Internacional y su, Godd: 
ación durante el Segundo Período de Sesiones de la Comisión de Derecho Internacional de, 
la ONU. Revista de Derecho Internacional. March 31, 1951. 

"Garcia-Mora, Manuel R.-The Law of the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assists 
ance. Fordham Law Review. March, 1951. 

‘Jiménez de Aréchaga, Eduardo. La Organización do la Comunidad Internacional 
" (Con't). Revista de Derecho Internactional. March 81, 1951. ` > 

Jones, Helen Hart. Domestic Jurisdiction—From the Covenant to the Charter. I Ilinois 
Law Review. May-June, 1951. 

~ Kramer, Robert, et al. War Claims. [A symposium] Law and Contemporary. Problems. 
Summer, 1951. 

Leriche, Anthony. L/Évolution Récente de la Société Internationale et les Traités 
Multilatéraux. Revue de Droit dniernalional de Sciences Diplomatiques et Politiques. 
January-March, 1951. 

Liang, Yuen-li. Second Seasion of the International Law Commission: Review of Its 
Work by the General Assembly. American Journal of International Law. July, 1951. 

Morgenstern, Felice. Recognition and Enforcement of Foreign Legislative, Admin- 
istrative and Judicial Acts Contrary to International Law. International, Law Quarterly. 


` July, 1951. 


Nisot, Joseph. The Advisory Opinion of the International Court of Justice on the : 
International Status of South-West Africa. South African Law Journal. August, 1951. 
Pictet, Jean S. The New Geneva Converitions for the Protection of War Victims. 
American Journal of International Law. July, 1951. ~.~ 
. Samore, William. Statelessness as a Consequence of the Conflict of Nationality Laws, 
American Journal of International Law. July, 1951. 
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. NETE G. ,On Teaching International Law. International Law Quarterly. 
July, 1951. E 
è Tsoutsos, Athos G. Le Régime Juridique de Occupation en Allemagne. Revue de 
"Droit International de Sciences Diplomatiques et Politiques. January-March, 1951. 

Weinschel, Herbert. The Doctrine of the Equality of States and Its Recent Modifica- 
tions. American Journal of International Law. July, 1951. 


International Organization 
United N ations: General ‘ . 


Austin, Warrén R. International Unity Against Shifting Boviet Tactics, Doane of 
State Bulletin. September 10, 1951.` i 

Douglas; Paul H. United to Enforce Peace. Foreign Affairs. October, 1951. 

Hayden, Sherman S. The Trusteeship Council: Its First Three Years. Political Sciénce 
Quarterly. June, 1951. . z 

Hohmann, Janet E. The Latin American Voting Bloc in the United Nations. World 
Affairs (Washington). Summer; 1951. 

Kelsen, Hans. Recent Trends i in the Law of the United Nations. Social Research. June, 
1951. i 

Langrod, ions. Le Tribunal Administratif des Nations Unies. Bena de Droit Public 
et de la Science Politique en France et à 'Étranger. January-March, 1951. 

Leeper, Donald S. International Law: Trusteeship Compared with Mandate. Michigan 
Law Review. June, 1951. 

Rudzinski, Alexander W: The So-called Double Veto: Some Changes in the Voting- 
Practice of the Security Council. American Journal of International Law. July, 1951. 


United Nations: Specialized Agencies 


Adam, H. T. Les Accords de Prét de la Banque Internationale pour la Reconstruction 
et le Développement. Revue Genérale de Droit International Public. January-March, 1951. 

Johnson, Robert H. International Politics and the Structure of International Organ- 
ization: The Case of UNRRA. World Politics. July, 1951. 

' Laves, Walter H. C. UNESCO: dog and Próspecta. Virginia Quarterly Revieto. 
Summer, 1951. 


Regional Organizations 


- Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. Annals of the ice 
tzation of American States. Volume 3, number 2 (1951). 
Imbert, L. Le Régime Juridique Actuel du Danube. Revue Générale de Droit Interna- 
tional Public. January-March, 1951. ` 
] Plan Schuman. Chronique de Politique Étrangère (Brussels). May, 1951. : 
'BSolomon, Col. Maddrey A. North Atlantio Tresty Organization. liist Review 
(Leavenworth). September, 1951. 


Military and Security Questions 


Economics of Rearmament. Round Table. June, 1951. 

Harper, Norman D. Security in the South West Pacific. s. Pacific Afairs. June, 1951. 
Patch, Buel W. Oversees Basos. Editorial Research Reports. July 14, 1951. 

Silva, R. Défense de l'Europe. Monde Nouveau. Number 48 (1951). 

r Thomas, Woodlief. deesona of War Finance. American Economic Review. September, 
- 1951; 
Tunstall, Brian. The Admiralty of the Atlantic. Moria Afairs (Loàdon). July, 1951. 
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British Information Services. Reference Division. Britáin and Iranian Oil: Å Summary. 
- New York, British Information Services, July, 1951. qp 1064.) 
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Britain's Armed Forces. New York, British Information Services, May, 
1961. (ID 333, revised.) 

e British Commonwealth Trade. New York, British Information Berv- 
ices, July, 1951. (ID 719, revised.) 

Commonwealth Affairs, New York, British Taforinadion Bernie 1951. 














(ID 838-XIX.) 








— The British Colonial Territories in 1950; a Regional Review of Prog- 
ress. New York, British Information Services, 1951. (ID 1050.) 

Control Commission for Germany (British Element). Report for the Quarter 1st 
January-81st March, 1951. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1951. 

. Organisation for European Economie Cooperation. Economic Progress and Problems 
of Western Europe. Paris, [O.E.E.C.], June, 1951. 

United Nations. Conciliation Commission for Palestine. Géneral Progress Report . 
covering the Period from 11 Deique 1949 to 23 October 1950. United Nations, 1951. 
(Doc. A/1357/Rev. 1.) 

Economic and Social Council Methods of International Financing of European 
Emigration. Report by the Secretary-General. United Nations, 1951. uns E/2019.) 
Economic Commission for Europe. Annual ‘Report... 16 June 1050— 
12 June 1951. United Nations, 1951. (Doc. E/2002, E/ECE/130.) i 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1950. United Nations (Geneva), 
1951. (Doc. E/ECE/128/Rev. 1. Sales No.: 1951. II.E.1.) 

General Assembly. Additional Measures to be Employed to Meet the Aggres- 
sion in Korea. Reports from Governments on Measures Taken in Accordance with General 
Assembly Resolution 500 (V) of 18 May 1951. United Nations, July, 1951. (Doc. A/1841.) 
Secretariat. Organization- of the Secretariat. United Nations,.1951. (Doc. 
ST/AF8/2. Sales No.: 1951.X.2.) 

] Department of Economic Affairs. Review of Woouodie Conditions in 
Africa. Supplement to World Economic Report, 1949—50. United Nátions, March, 1951. 
'(Doc. E/1910/Add. 1/Rev. 1. ST/ECA/9/Add. 1.) 

‘Review of Economie Conditions in the Middle East. Supple- 
ment to World Economie Report, 1949-50. United Nations, 1951. (Doo. E/1910/Add. 
ENT 2. ST/ECA/9/Add;2.) ` 

- Supplement. (1951) to Catalogue of Economie and Social 
pointe 1950. United Nations, 1951. (Doc. E/1670/Add. 1.) . E 
Department of Public Information. The International Court of Justice - 
[1951]. United Nations, 1951. (Secretariat Background Paper No. 66.) ^ 

United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization. Department of 
Mass Communication. Division of Free Flow of Information. Trade Barriers to Knowl- 
edge, a, Manual of Regulations affecting Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials. 
Paris, UNESCO, 1951. (UNESCO Pub. 847.) 

United States. Congress. The Mutual Security Program for Fiscal Year 1952. Basic 
Data Supplied by the Executive Branch. Printed for the Use of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and the-Senate-Committee on’Foreign Relations: 82nd Congress, lst - 
Session. Committee ‘Print. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. 

House. Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
United States Relations with International Organizations . - TFAO). Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1951. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs. Mutual Bécurity Act of 1951. 
Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs on H.R. 6113 [August 14, 1951]. 82nd Con- 
gress, lat Session, House Report No. 872. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. 
The Mutual Security Program. Hearings [June-July, 
.1951}...0n H.R. 5020 and H.R. 5113.... 82nd Congress, 1st Session. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1951. 
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States and the Gora pene of Germany. 82nd utu 1st Session, House Report No. : 
706. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. 


"Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assistance. Letter from the 
Secretary of State transmitting the Becond Report... for the Period March 16 through 














_ June 15, 1951. 82nd Congress, lst Session, House Dos. No. 191. Washington, Government 


Printing Office, 1961. 

Senate Committee on | Expenditures i in the Executive Departments. 
Administration of Overseas Activities of the Government. Hearings...on S. 1168. 
May 81 and June 5, 1951. 82nd Congress, Ist Session. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1951. 
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MacArthur. .. . Part 5: Appendix and Index, August 17, 1951. 82nd Congress, 1st Session. 
Washington, Govàrnment Printing Office, 1951. 

Committees on Foreign Relations and Armed Services. Mutual 
Security Act of 1951. Hearings .... on S. 1762... [July 26-August 9, 1951]. 82nd Con- 
gress, 1st Session. Washington, Goverment Printing | Office, 1951. 

Department of Defense. Annual Report of Activities Supporting Roorientatioi 
Program in Japan and the Ryukyu Islands, July, 1951. Washington, Office for Occupied 
Areas, Office of the Secretary of the Army, 1951. 

- Department of State. Foreign Policy Briefs. [A fortnightly summary based on 
U. S. Government statements, reporte and documents, first issued August 3, 1951, by the 
Office of Public Affairs.] ^ 

A Global Foreign Policy. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
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Guide to the U.N. in Korea; a Year of Collective Action. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1951. (Pub..4299.) 

Japanese Peace Conference, San Francisco, September 4-8, 1951. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. (Pub. 4371). 

"Technical Assistance. under -the International Penne "Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1951. (Pub. 4250.) 

Division of Library and Reference Bervices. Point yon Near East 
and África. A Selected Bibliography of Studies on Economically Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries. January 2, 1951. Washington, Department of State, 1951. (Bibliography No: 50.) 

- Economic Cooperation Administration. Far East Data Book. Washington, 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 1951. f 

Twelfth Report to Congress ...for the Quarter Ended March 31, 
1951. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951. 

Office of the High Commissioner for Germany. History of the Allied High Com- 
mission for Germany; Ite Establishment, Structure and Procedures .... Historical Divi- 
sion, Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for Germany, 1951. 

' "Yugoslavia. Ministry oi Foreign Affairs. White Book on Aggressive Activities by the 
Governments of the USSR, Poland, Czeohoslovakia, Hungary, SONEN Bulgaria and ` 
Albania towards Yugoslavia. Beograd, 1951. - 


POLITICAL THEORY, RESEARCH AND METHODOLOGY. 


Leviathan and Natural Law. By F. LYMAN WENDORSE: (Princeton: Princeton Uniersity 
Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 147. $2.50.) 


. To discuss effectively any philosophica] i issue, there must be some agreement on the 
questions to be asked. This author faces directly some of. the oldest and most cóntral 
issues in the theory of law and the state. Is any reconciliation posaible between Hobbes 
and Aquinas? Windolph seeks to be a moderator between them, and to reach conclusions 
that are compatible in degree with the legal and: political theories of each. In general, 
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his conclusion is that sovereignty is & question of fact; the only political question, as 
` sharply distinguished from moral i issues, is who actually has absolute or ultimate power. 
Law, as he defines it, is an act of “the government and not any possible norm that may: 
exist in human thought-outside of the behavior of those who rule. But, in contrast, Antig- 
one's plea'is also valid, for Creon's decree was against 'the immortal unrecorded laws of 
God." Windolph concludes his book: with these words: “Government for the. people 
- means & government conducted in accordance with the developing principles of natural 
justice. If the last is an illusion, or comes generally to be regarded as an illusion,” demo- 
cratic, government “will surely perish from the earth." In a practical sense, Windolph ` 
can-expect sympathy for only parts of his case from any, single individual. The moral 
‘relativist may be willing to accept the idea of an ultimately absolute sovereignty, whose . 
laws are by definition the justice of which political society is capable. But more likely he 
willsay that the author's concept of what sovereignty must be is only hypothetical and ` 
not based on sober historical generalization. And those who believe with Antigone against 
Creon may not delight in Justice Holmes as a champion of natural law, even though he 
did declare his "faith in a universe... that has thought and more than thought inside” 
.of it." Certainly, they will not accept a definition of the state and its sovereignty in purely 
de facto terms. However, Windolph has one great merit: he is at least willing to ask the 
questions that his opponents will ask, and debate and discussion are possible on these 
terms.—Francis G. WILSON, University of Illinois. ME f 


Ideas and Men; The Story of Western Thought. By Crann BRINTON. (New York: Brendes: z 
Hall, Inc. 1950. Pp. ix, 487. $6.00.) 


; ` This book surveys some of the main political and social ideas: of the western wora. 
. from the point of view of intellectual history. The approach differs from that of the con- . 
ventional history of political and social thought, according to the author, in that it is 
concerned with “the relations between the ideas of the philosophers, the intellectuals, 
tho thinkers, and the actual way of living of the millions who carry the tasks of civilisa- 
tion." Brinton covers an enormous range of material, beginning with classic Greek 
thought and early’ Christianity, moving through the Middle Ages into the Modern 
- World via brief discussions of Renaissance Humanism and Protestantism. He then dis- 
'eusses the 17th Century manifestations of Rationalism and the 18th Century Enlighen- 
ment. The 19th and 20th Centuries are dealt with primarily in terms of the development 
of the 18th Century Cosmology and the attacks upon it from right and left. Finally, the ~ 
- author. attempts an analysis of “our present discontents.” His thesis is the Niebuhrian 
one that the present disillusionment with democracy is due to the over-optimiatic view of 
human nature held by democrats. Like Niebuhr, Brinton advocates. .& more limited oon- 
ception of the possibilities of human rationality &nd a recognition of the inherent selfish- 
ness of man. Although “he does not expect democracy to bring heaven to earth, Brinton 
nevertheless remains a convinced democrat, since he believes that democracy is the least 
of the available evils; Although Brinton seta out to write an- intellectual history, as distinct | 
from & conventional history of political and social thought, he has actually done little: | 
more than provide brief sketches of the development of the ideas of the more important 
thinkers ‘and there is little effort to relate them to the social situation. This is under- 
standable, as the task he sets himself is just too great to be accomplished in a single 
volume, There are several good brief statements, such as the comparison between tradi- 
tional Christianity and the Enlightenment, illustrated in part by an analysis of the ideas 
of Thomas Aquinas and Adam Smith. The final statement of the present status of the 
-democratic world view.is one which would find widespread support today. Although the 
book is clearly written and shows a wide range of familiarity with the literature, it has 
- little value for the student of political theory. Even though he be a ‘beginner and have 
little time, he would be well advised to read carefully one or two of the works Brinton 
summarizes so briefly rather than to waste time on aaah, a general, survey.—Mauzz L. 
GoLDsSCHMIDT, Reed College. 
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A Socialist’s Fath: Br NORMAN Troms! (New York: W. W. Norton & E Ino. 
1951. Pp: x, 326: $4.00.) : 


- . The Socialist Tragedy. By Ivon THOMAS. Qv York: Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. 254. 


$2.75.) : z 


. . What is tho status of socialism today and whàt are its prospects? These two recent ` 
books deal with such questions without clarifying them to any appreciable extent. Norman 
Thomas leavés you wondering what socialism is. The nearést thing toa definition he offers 
is this: “For myself, socialism -has always seemed primarily a doctrine and movement 
consciously concerned with the common good” (p. 8). This is obviously too broad to 
serve as a useful definition. He rejects Marxism as a doctrinal basis for socialism. He says ^ 
he hoped “that someone would do for our times what Marx has done for the workers of 
the nineteenth century ... " (p. 209) and confesses his inability to do the job. Only one: 
chapter out of twenty (ch. 14) even attempts to present what. might be called a specifically 
socialist doctrine or program. This is really a book about Norman Thomas, giving his posi- 
tion on practically all domestic and foreign issues and surveying critically and almost 
nostalgically his own long and honorable career. Norman Thomas’ faith is magnificent, 
but it is not particularly that of a socialist: It is much more that of a New Deal Democrat ' 
with a few excursions to the Left but algo many to thé Right. In spite of a number of posi- 
tions which are those of a Republican (notably on the Supreme Court and on foreign 
affairs), Norman Thomas leaves you with the feeling that socialism -has lost its ratson 
d’éire and has met with disintegration from within rather than defeat. Ivor Thomas, on 
the other hand, is a former member of the British Labour Government turned Conserva- 
tive. His book is a systematic attack on the record of the British Labour Government and 
that of socialist parties everywhere in the world. He identifies socialism with all forms of 
collectivism (including fascism and communism), and he undertakes tò prove that it 
must lead to totalitarianism and dictatorship regardless of the democratic and liberal 
convictions of some of its adherents. Its thesis is essentially the same as Hayek’s and 
should arouse the enthusiasm of the National Association of Manufacturers, The Reader's 
' Digest, and the Republican Party. It contains nothing new, but the.old contentions are 
far better argued and more powerfully expressed than in most places. Norman Thomas 
strips socialism of everything except democracy, while Ivor Thomas takes-all democracy 
‘out of socialism-and‘leaves everything else in it. The two Thomases. combine to give the 
reader the impression that socialism has flattened out into an ideological delta with no 
clear channel and no definite direction. Contrary to their avowed intentions, both men - 
suggest that socialism cannot any longer ‘be either defended or defeated: it can only be 
eae —HRxNÉ pm Visuz WILLiAMBON, University of. Tennesses. 


“Aristotle's Constitution of Athens and Related Teris. TRANSLATED BY rins Von FRITZ AND 
EnNsT Karp. (New York: Hafner Publishing Company. 1950. Pp. xii, 283: Cloth $2.50, 
Paper $1.25. ) : z 


Translation and extensive d by two Colimbia University proféssors. In- 
cludes also fragments of lost parts of The Epitome of Heracleides and the Constitution as 
preserved by other ancient writers, fragmenta of Aristotle’s early works and Plato’s 
Seventh Epistle. 7 es 


The Sociology of Knowledge, Its Structure and Its Relation to the. Philosophy of Knowledge; . 

. A Critical Analysis of the Systems of Karl Mannheim and Pitirim A. Sorokin. Br 
Jacgues J. Maquat. TRANSLATED BY Jonn F. Locks. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1951. 
Pp. xix, 318. $5.00.) M d 


Btüdy in social theory by & French writer trained at Louvain ana Harvard; analytical 
preface by F. 8. C. pias R4 à 
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Essays on Government. By ERNEST Barra. (New York: Ozford University Press. 1951. 
Pp. vii, 304. $6.00.) 


Second edition of book first published 1 in 1945. In the revision, one essay has bean, 
dropped, two have been extended or revised, and two new ones have been added. 
Introduction to Civics and Politics. By Supum Kumar Lanier AND BxNorENDRA NATH 

BANERIBA, (Calcutta: A. Mukherjee & Co., Ltd. 1950. Pp. iv, 151. Ra. 2-8-0.) n 

Sixth edition of an introductory work prepared for the Indian reader. The approach 


to the principles of politis) and the problems relating to citisenahip is in the classical 


tradition. 


The. Supervision of Personnel; Human Relations in the M anagement of Men. By Joan M.. 
"PyrgENER. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. Pp. viii, 454. $6.00.) 


A new text. Major divisions are organization and management, social aspects of super- . 


vision, motivation, clinical approaches to troubled people, and selection and training. 


` SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON n 

so. 7 ^ =- POLITICAL THEORY 
FRANCIS G. WILSON 
d . University of Illinois: 
' History and Criticism 


: Aldridge, Alfred Owen, Some Writings of Thomas Paine in Pennsylvania Newspapers. . 
American Historical Review, July, 1951. ^ 

Appolis, Émile. A Travers le XVIII* Siècle Catholique. Annales. April-June, 1951. 
Arnold, G. L. Three Critics of Totalitarianism. Twentieth Century. July, 1951. 

: Arroyo Alveres, Eduardo. Bosquejo Historico de Nuestra Cultura. Revista National de 

Cultura. March-April, 1951. 

Barjonet, Marcelle. Une Oeuvre Révolutionnaire: L’Enéyclopédie. Cahiers du Com. 

. munisme. August, 1951. 

' Beik, Paul H. The Comte D'Antraigues and the Failure of French Conservatism in 

. 1789. American Historical Review. July, 1951. 


Betts, R. R. The Influence of Realist Philosophy on Jan Hus and His -Predecessore i in 


Bohemia. Slavonic and East European Review. June, 1951. 

Biscardi,. Arnaldo. “Plebiscita” ot "Auctoritas" dans la Legislation de Bulla. Revue 
Historique de-Droit Français et Étranger. Number 2, 1051. ` 

Buranelli, Vincent. Pascal’s Politics, Cambridge Journal. July, 1951. T 

. Camus, Albert. Nietzsche et-le Nihilisme. Les Temps Modernes. August, 1951. 

Chaix-Ruy, J. La Religion de J.-B. Vico. Les Étudés Philosophiques. Number 1, 1951. 

Cobban, Alfred. New Light on the Political Thought of Rousseau. Political Science 
Quarterly. June, 1951. 

Daudin, H. Les Rapports entre Pire et de la Conania ches. Platon et ches 
Aristote. Revue des Études Anciennes. January-June, 1951. e 

Durden, Robert F. Joel Barlow in the French Revolution. William. and d arg Quare 
terly. July, 1951. 

Eckardt, Andre. E. Concepto de Tao en Laotse. Notas y Estudios en Filosofia. ae 
June, 1951. 
- Feis, Herbert. Keynes in Retrospect. Foreign Affairs. July, 1951. 


Férrarotti, F. Un Critico Americano di Marx. (Veblen). Rivista di Filosofia. Apri 


June; 1951. 
Galindes, J. de. Le Nouveau Principe d’Intervention Collective et la Doctrine du 
Père Vitoria. Revue Genérale de Droit it International Public. rc DUE 1951. > 
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Geyl, Pieter. The American Civil War and the Problem of Inevitability. New England 
Quarterly. June, 1951. 

Gigante, Marcello. La Crisi di Polibio. La Parola del Passato. Fasc. XVI, 1951. 

Graebner, Norman A. Thomas Corwin and the Election of 1948: A Study in Conserva- 
tive Politics. Journal of Southern History. May, 1951. 

Groethuysen, Bernard. Lutte Supróme des Jansénistes. Cahiers du Sud. Number 305, 
1951. 

Grossman, James. James Fenimore Cooper: An Uneasy American. Yale Review. Sum- 
‘mer, 1951. 

Hayek, F. A. Comte and Hegel. Measure. Summer, 1951. 

Heller, Erich. Nietzsche and Goethe. Cambridge Journal. July, 1951. 

Hess, M. Whitcomb. Hegelianism and the Making of the Modern Mind. T'homist. 
July, 1951. 

Hillard, Gustav. Vom Ethos der Stoa. Merkur. June, 1951. : 

Hippel, Ernst von. Rousseau’ 8 Staatslehre als Mystik des Materialismus. . Neues 
Abendlandes. July, 1951. 

Hofmann, Paul. Der Humanismus in der Abendlandischen Geschichte. Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift für. Literaturwissenschaft und Getstesgeschichte. Heft 2, 1951. 

Kallen, H. M. In Remembrance of Charles Beard, Philosopher Historian. Social Re- 
search, June, 1951. 

Kuehnelt-Leddihn, Erik von. Luther the Man. Catholic World. August, 1951. 

Levi, A. W. The Writing of Mill's Autobiography. Ethics. July, 1961. 

Lough, J. Locke’s List of Books Banned in France in 1679. French Studies. July, 1951. 

Marcuse, Ludwig. Nietzsche in America. South Atlantic Quarterly. July, 1961. 

Maxwell, J. C. Ethics and Politics in Mandeville. Philosophy. July, 1951. 

Meek, Ronald L. Physiocracy and the Early Theories of Under-Consumption. Eco- 
nomica. August, 1951. 

Miller, Sonia. Two References in Milton's Tenure of Kings. Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology. July, 1951. 

Moreau, J. Socrate, Son Milieu Historique, Bon Actualité. Bulletin de V Association 
Budé. June, 1951. 

O'Meara, John J. The Historicity of the Early Dialogues of Saint Augustine. "Vigiliae 
Christianae, July, 1951. 

Peardon, Thomas P. Bentham's Ideal Republic. Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Social Science. May, 1951. 

Perkins, Dexter. American Wars and Critical Historians. Yale Review. Summer, 1951. 

Schirmann, Jefim. Samuel Hannaged, The Man, ‘The Soldier, The Folitician: Jewish 
Social Studies. April, 1951. 

Schumpeter, Joseph A. Review of the Troops (A Chapter from the History of Economic 
Analysis). Quarterly Journal of Economics. May, 1951. 

Sciacca, F. La Philosophie de Rosmini. Revue M &aphysique et de Morale. April une, 
1951. 
. Shanahan, William O. Friedrich Naumann: À Mirror of Wilhelmian Germany. Re- 
view of Politics. July, 1951. 

Shih, Vincent Y. C. The Ideology of the Taiping T'ien-Kuo. re. Number 1, 
1951. 

Strakhovsky, L. J. Peter Stolypin: Progressive Statesman. Danai of Toronto Quar- 
terly. April, 1951. 

Synder, Louis L. Nationalistic Aspects of the Grimm Brothers’ Fairy Tales. Journal of 
Social Psychology. May, 1951. 

Tolles, F. B. George Logan, Agrarian Democrat. A Survey of His Writings. Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine. July, 1961. 

Wall, Bernard. Machiayalli and the Italian Tradition. Dublin Review. Second Quarter, 
1951. 

Zemach, Ada. Alexis de Tocqueville on England. Review of Politics. J uly, 1951. 
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‘Legal Theory and Public Law Tastes 


Rae. Chester J. The Limitations of Liberty. Wyoming Law Journal. Winter, 1960. 
Buck, Walter H. The Constitution and Socialism. Maryland Law Review. Winter, 1951. 
. Chafee, Zechariah, Jr. Federal and State Powers under the UN Covenant-on Human d 


24 - ighte. Wisconsin Law Review. May, 1951. A 


, Fahy, "Charles. The Judicial Philosophy of Mr. Justice Murphy. Yale Law Journal. 
May, 1961. 

Fehr, Hans. Von der Germanischen Wurzel der Europaischen Rechtakultur. Archiv 
für Rechts- und Sozialphilosophie. Number 2, 1951. 

Freedom of Speech and Assembly: Commenta. Michigan Law Review. June, 1951. 

Guandique, J. 8. Algo sobre la Teoría Pura y la Teoria Egologica—Kelsén y Cossio. 
Revista de la Escuela de Estudios Contabiles. April, 1951. 

Interpretation of Constitutional Federal Protection of Civil Rights. Albany Des Re- 
view. June, 1961. 

- Kroker, Eduard M. Das Gestz im Altertum Chinas. Archiv für Rechts- und Sosial- 
„philosophie. Number 2, 1951. : 
-~ Magrish, James L. Can We Prove that a Judicial Decision i is “Right”? University of — 
Cincinnati Law Review. March, 1951. 

Sayre, Paul. An Introduction to a Philosophy of Law. Iowa Law Review. Spring, 1951.- 

Sharp, Malcolm. The Limits of Law. Ethics. July, 1951.. 

tenBroek, Jacobus. Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
California Law Review. June, 1951. 

Vanderbilt, Arthur T. Some Principles of Judicial Administration. University of Pitts- 


` burgh Law Review. Spring, 1951. 


Yadin, Uri. Sources and Tendencies of Israel Law. VIRI of Pennsylvania Law Re- 
view. March, 1951. s 


Special Study and Analysis 


Abb Nicola. Intellectual Freedom. Journal of Philosophy. May 24, 1951. 
Baerwald, Friedrich. The. Labor Encyclicals Today. Thought. Summer, 1951. 


~ Barrett, William. What Existentialism Offers Modern Man. Commentary. July, 1951. 


“Bochènski, I. M. On Soviet Philosophy. Revtew of Politics. July, 1951. : 

Bontecou, Eleanor. The English Policy as to Communists and Fascista i in the Civil 
Service. Columbia Law Review. May, 1951. 

Carlton, William G. There Is Still a Beadle Way. Virginta Quarterly Review, Summer, 
1951. 

Chaix-Ruy, J. Mattres et Courants de ‘la Pensée Contempofaine. L'Áge Nouveau. . 
July-August, 1951. 

Chalk, Alfred F. Natural Law and the Riso of Economie Individualism in England. 
Journal of Political Economy. August, 1951. $ 

Chaning-Pearce, M. Christianity’s Crucial Conflict. Hibbert Journal. July; 1961. 

- Child, Arthur. Moral Judgment in History. Ethics. July, 1951. 

Cole, Lawrence E. Metapsychology and the Right to Believe. American Journal of. 
Orthopsychiatry. July, 1951. — 

Condition Eroléetarienne eb Lutte Ouvrière. Esprit. [Various articles.] Fiy- Aini, 
1951. 

Cramer, F. H. The Dictator: I. The Pre-Modern Tyrant. Current History. August, 
1951. % 
' Domenach, Jean-Marie. Leninist Propaganda.. Public Opinion Quarterly. ‘Summer f 
1951. n 
Dondeyne, Albert. Les Problémes Philosophiques Boulevés dans l'Encyclique "Humani 
Generis." Revue Philosophique de Louvain. May, 1951. 

Eliot, T./8. The Aims of Education: III: Measure. Summer, 1951. — s 

Farber, Maurice L. The Armageddon Complex: LEE of Opinion. Public Opinion 
- Quarterly. Summer, 196} i 
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Aedotey à. P. Resend und die Freiheit. Merkur. duis: 1951: 


Fiedler, Leélie A. Hiss, Chambers, and the Age, ot: puse Commentary. “August, : 


: 1951. ME 


Fitoh, Robert E. Skepticism, std Social. "Áction. Padjie Hpadaliy. ‘Summer, 1951. 
. 'Friedgood, Harry B. On the Psychological Aspects of: Authoritarian and Democratic 


"Political Systems. Américan Scientist. July, 1951. a 


Galbraith, J. K. "Will “Managed Capitalism?" Pull: Ua Through? Commentary.. August, - 


1951. 
Gibson, A. B. Nature and Convention i in thi Democtatic State. “Australasian Ji ournal. of 


` Philosophy. May, 1951. 


` Guindon, F. X. An Alternative Interpretation of thie Papal Enoyokeal. on: "Education, 
Harvard Educational Review. Spring, 1951. |  '..- 
Gusdorf, G. Mythe et Philosophie. Revue M phases et de M. ae April-Jà une, 1951. 


Guttsman, W. L. The Changing Social Structure of the British ‘Political Elite. British ] 


Journal of Sociology. June, 1951. . \ 
. Guyer, Samuel. ‘Untergang der. Antike"? Muséum Helveticum. July, 1951. 
‘Hayakawa, S. I. "The Aims and Tasks of General Semantics. Fic. Summer, 1951. _ 
Helleiner, Karl F. Moral Conditions of. Economie Growth. Journal of Economic His- 


‘story. Spring, 1951..^ ' 5 


Heidegger, ‘Martin. The Age of the. World View. Measure. Summer, 1054, g 
Hutchins, Robert M. The High Cost of Prejudice. Phylon. Second Quarter, i951. 
Hyppolite, Jean. La. Liberté ches J.-P. Sartre. Mercure de France. July, 1961: ^ 
Infield, H. F. The ‘Concept of Jewish Culture and the Btate of Israel. American Socio- 
logical Review. August, 1951. . 
7 Isaaca, Harold R. The Blind Alley of. Totalitarianism. AUR July, 1951.. 


Karson; Mare. The. Catholie Church and the Political. Development of American . 


Trade Unions (1900—1918).. Industrial and Labor Rélations Review. July, 1951.- 


Kaseell, ‘Bernard. M. Communism and, the. Naval Officer. U. 8. Naval Institute Pro- i 
` eeedings.. May, 1951,. : 


Knorr; Klaus. The European Welfare Btato i in the. Atlantic. System. World Potties. f 


July, 1951. 
Korbel, Josef. Freedom and Authority; Where Does Criticism End and Demagogy 


. Begin? Vital Speeches of the Day. April 1,.1951. 


Kuznets, Simon. The State as a Unit in.Btady of Economio Growth. J ourial of Eco- 


. nomic History. Winter, 1951. . 
^ + Lowenthal, Bund The Principles of Western Socialism: Troenticih Century. August, . 


1951. 
Maiwald, Berge. Die These vom Absterbenden Staat.. Univeretias, July, 1951. 
' Mal du Siècle. La Nef. [Various articles.] June-Jüiy; 1951.- 


- Malet, Henri. Le. Véritable: Dilemme Economique: -Dirigisme ow Parétisme. Revue j 


Politique et Parlementaire. July,, 1951. 2c 
` Marshall, James. The Defense. of. Publio Education from Bubversion. Columbia Law 


“Review. May, 1951.. V 
Maa&ineo, A. Democrazia e Laicismo dello Stato. La Civiltà Cattolica.- June 16, 1951: 
Matson, W. I. Philosophical Explication i in inc a Science. Journal cof Philosophy. 


“August 16, 1951. 


` 951. 


^ 


Mauriao, Frangois, Les Chrétiens, Ont-ils y um Espoir’ Temporel? ‘tudes. July August, 


Mead, Robert G. Dictatorship and Literature i in the ‘Spanish World:-Books Abroad.’ 
Summer, 1951. DUM : c 

Meighen, Arthur. The Welfare State. Public A faire. Winter, 1951. 

Mering, Otto von. Social-Ideala and Economic Theory. Kyklos. Faso. 2-3, 1950. 

Millán Puelles, Antonio. La Idea de Liberatd en Jaspers. ‘Arbor. May, 1951. R 

Moger, Allen W. Virginia’ B Conservative, Polițioal pene South h Allantio et 
July, 1951. MW i 
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Moulin, Leo. La Science Politique et le Gouvernencnt de Communautés Réligiouses. 
Revue Internationale de Sciences Adminisiratives. Number 1, 1951. : 
Nef, John U. Ruin or Renewal. Common Cause. May, 1951. 
- Nenclares, F. Carmona. La Inautenticidad de lo Social. Revista de las Indias. Docem- 

ber, 1950. 

. Nibley, Hugh. The Hierocentrio State. Western Political Quarierly. 5 une, 1951. 
Niebuhr, Reinhold. Coherence, Incoherence, and Christian Faith. Journal of Religion. 

July, 1951. 

Orbach, Harold. The Relation of Means to Social and. Political Goals in Marxism, 

Journal of Social Studies. Winter, 1950-51. Y 

Pigou, A. C. Some Aspécta of Welfare Economics. American Economic Review. Tune, 

1951. 

Richardson, Seth W. The Federal Employee Loyalty Program. Coluribia Law Review. 

May, 1951. : 

Robinson, N. H. G. Karl Barth's Empiricism. Hibbert Journal. July, 1951. 

Rollet, H. Les Origines de “Rerum Novarum.” La Vie Intellectuelle. Juna, 1951. 

Sadiq, John W. Church and State i in India. International Review of Missions. July, 

- 1951; . ` id 

Scitovsky, Tibor. The State of Welfare Economica. Americani Economie Review. June, ' 

. 1951. 

Seton-Watson, Hugh. Twentieth Century Revolutions. Political Quarterly. July 

September, 1951. 

Skilling, H. Gordon. “People 8 Democracy” i in Soviet Theory. I. Soviet Studies, jus. 

1951.  . 

. Sorokin, Pitirim A. Polarisation in Frustration -and Crisis: Archiv für Rechte- und 

Sorialphilosophse. Number 2, 1951. 

. Treue, Wilhelm. Primat der Aussen-Oder der Innenpolitik? eer Rundschau. Junt, 

,1961. S 
; Trilling, Diana. A Communist and His Ideals. Partisan Review. J iy August 1951. 
Turner, Vincent. Preliminaries to Theism. Dublin, Review. Second Quarter, 1951. 

Van Deusen, Henry P. Religion and Education: First Principles. -Religion and Life. 

Summer, 1951. 

:  'Vane, Michael. Restrictive Legislation in PS Africa. Quarterly Review. July, 1951. 
Williams, David C. The New American Revolution. Twentieth Century. August, 1951. 
Wolfe, Bertram D. Our Time of Troubles. Antioch Review. Summer, 1951. 
Woodhouse, C. M. The Future of Liberalism. Twentieth Century. July, 1951. . 
Wright, David McCord. Transition to Democracy—Transition to Wealth. Southern 

~ Economic Journal. July, 1951. 

Wright, Quincy. The-Nature of Conflict. Western, Political Quarterly. June, 1951. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND. DOCUMENTS ON 


METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HERBERT A. SIMON 
En Carnegie Institute of Technology 


^' Philosophy of Social Science d i ! 


Ápotié, 1 M. Économie Politique et Sociologie. Revue des Sciences Economiques. March,” 
1951. . 
. Cairns, J. F. The Use of Theory In History. Economic Record. December, 1950. 
Deutsch, Karl W. Mechanism, Organism, and Society: Some Models in Natural and 
Social Science. PII of Science. July, 1951. E 
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TEE PER André. Évolution du Concept. d'Économie Politique. Revue des 
Sciences Economiques. March, 1951. 

Kempski, Jürgen von. Wie ist Theorie der Politik Möglich? Zeitschrift far die Gesamte 
Staatewissenschaft. Number "8, 1950. : 

Leeman, Wayne À. 'The Status of Facts i in Economie Thought. Journal of Philosophy. 
- June 21, 1951. `. 

Matson; W. I. Philosophical Explication i in Political Science. Journal of Philosophy. 
August 16, 1951. . 

Pereleman, C. and Olbrechts-Tyteca, L. Aot and Person in Argument. Ethics. July, 
1951. 

Research Methods and Organization 


Borgatta, Edgar F. The Use of Paychodrama, Sociodrama and Related Techniques i in 
Social Psychological Research. Sociomeiry. August, 1950. 5 
Campbell, Donald T. On the Possibility of Experimenting with the “Bandwagon” Ef- 
fect. International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research. Summer, 1951. ~ 
Canter, Ralph R. The Use of Extended Control-Group Designs i in Human Relations 
. Btudies, Psychological Bulletin. July, 1951. ` 
Field Methods and Techniques: Observation: III. Human Organization. Spring, 1951. 
La Science Politique Contemporaine: Contribution à la Recherche, la Methode et 
l'Enseignement. UNESCO, Paris, 1950. 
Macrae, D. G. Cybernetics and Social Science. British J ournal of Sociology. June, 1951, 
Savage, L. J. The Theory of Statistical Decisions. Journal of the American Statistical 
Association. March, 1951. ` 
Sheatsley, Paul B. An Analysis of Interviewer Characteristics and Their Relationship 
to Performance: II. International Journal of Opinion and Altitude Research. Summer, 
1951. ft 
Stock, J. Stevens, and Hochstim, Joseph R. A Method of Measuring Interviewer 
Variability. Public Opinion Quarterly. Bummer, 1951: 


Motivation and Personality f 2 


Baldamus, W. Type of Work and Motivation. British Journal of Sociology. March, 
1951. 

Cohen, Mabel B. Personality i as a Factor in Administrative Decisions. Psychiatry. 
Number 1, 1951. 

Gouch, Harrison G., MeClosky, Herbert and Meehl, Paul E. A Pereonality Scale for 
Dominance. Journal of "Abnarmal and Social Psychology. July, 1951. 


Rousseas, Stephen W. and Hart, Albert G. Experimental Verification of a Composite . 


Indifference Map. Journal of Political Economy: August, 1951. 


5S ' Opinions and Attitudes ^ 


Campbell, Donald T., and McCandless, Boyd R. Ethnocentrism, Xenophobia, and 
Personality. Human Relations. Number 2, 1951. 

Haner, Charles F. and Meier, Norman C. The Adaptability of Area-Probability 
Sampling to Public Opinion Measurement. Public Opinion Quarterly. Summer, 1951. 

Peterson, Warren A., and Gist, Noel P. Rumor and Public Opinion; American J ournal 
of Soctology. September, 1951. 
‘| ‘Sanford, Fillmore. Public Orientation to Roosevelt. ‘Public Opinion ari Sum- 
mer, 1951. 

Young, Kimball. Content Analysis of the Treatment of the: Marshall Plan in Certain 
Beers American Newspapers. Journal of Social Psychology. May, 1951. 


my 


Group Behavior 


.  Argyris, Chris and Taylor, Graham. The Member-Centered Conference a as a Research 
Method: II. Human Organization. Bpring, 1951.. - 


, 
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u Back, Kurt W. Influence Through Social Communication. Journal of Abnormal and 
: Social Psychology. January, 1951. 

Bales, Robert F., et al. Channels of Communication in Small Groups. American: 
Sociological Review. August, 1951. 

Bavelas, Alex and Barrett, Dermot. An Experimental Approach to Organisationel 
Communication. Personnel. March, 1951. - 

Bovard, Everett W. Group Strueture and Perception. Journal of. Abnormal and Bocial: 
Paychology. July, 1951. 

Brown, C. G. Study of Executive satelite in Business: IV: Sociometric Pattern. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. May, 1951. 

Bryson, Lyman. Notes « on & 'Pheory of Advice. Political Science Quarterly. September, 
1951. 

- Cattell, Raymond B. New Concepts for Measuring Leadership, in Terms of iun Syn- . 
tality. Human Relations. Number 2, 1951. 

Centers, Richard. Toward an Articulation of Two Approaches .to Social "Class Phe- ` 
nomena: I, II. International J ournal of Opinion and Attitude Research. Winter, 1950—51, 
Bummer, 1951. 

Festinger, Leon, and Thibaut, John. Interpersonal Conimusfeatióhn d in Small Grane: 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. January, 1951. 

Gibb, Cecil A. The Rosiometry of Leadership in Temporary Groups. Soctometry. 
August, 1950.: 

Grosser, Daniel, Polansky, Norm and Lippitt, Ronald. A Laboratory Study of 
Behavioral Contagion. Human Relations. Number 2, 1951. 

Heise, George A.-and Miller, George A. Problem Solving by Small Groupe Using Vari- ' 
ous Communication Nets. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. July, 1961. 

James, John. A Preliminary Study of the Bize Determinant in Small Group Interaction. 
American Sociological Review. August, 1951. 

Leavitt, Harold J. Some Effects of Certain Nomination Patterns on Group Per- 
formance. Journal of Abnormal and Social Paychology. January, 1951. . 
` Mints, Alexander. N oh-Adaptive Group Behavior. Journal of Abnormal and Social - 
Psychology. April, 1951. = 

Schachter, Stanley. Deviation, Rejection, and Giana J ournal of Abnormal : 
and Social Psychology. April, 1951. , 

Simon, Herbert A. A Formal Theory of the Employment Relationship. asian 

' July, 1951. : 
A r 


` 


Culture and Institutions. * 


‘Belo, Max. The Frontiers of Political Analysis. Cambridge Journal. February, 1951. 
Bernacer, German. Money and, Freedom. Kyklos. Fasc. 2-3, 1950. 
: Gutteman, W. L. The Changing Social Structure of the British Political Elite, 1886- 

1935. British Journal of Sociology. June, 1951. pori 
; Gyr, John. Analysis of Committee Member Behavior i in Four Cultures. Human Rela- 
; tions. Number 2, 1951. ul 

Hofstaetter, Peter R. A Factorial Study of Cultural Patterns i in the U. 8. Journal of 
Psychology. July, 1951. 

Hoyt, Elizabeth E. Want Development in Undeveloped Aia J ournal of. Political 
Economy. June, 1951. 
,  Kindleberger, C. P. Group Behavior and International Trade. Journal of Political: 
. Economy. February, 1951. i 

Lipset, Seymour M. and Bendix, Reinhard. Social Status and Social Structure: I. 
British Journal of Sociology. June, 1951. `. 

Long, Herman H. Race Prejudice and Social Change. American J ournal of Sociology. 
July, 19051. ^ 

Mufios Linares, Carlos. Breves Notas Bóbre Una Teoria General.del Emprasario. ` 
Anales de Economia. January-March, 1950. . ] 
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` 
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P Myers Jerone K. EEO, in the’ Political Commit ietology dnd. Social ae 
search. January-February, 1951. i 
Pederson, Harald A. Cultural Differences i im the Acesptanoe of Recomended Pres 
tices. Rural Sociology. March, 1951. V 
: Riesman, David. Toward an E e CERE of Law add the dedu Profession - 
- American Journal of Sociology. September, 19051. ^ ^ 


. Truman, David B.-Some Political Variables for- Election Surveys, International Jour- 5 


` nal of Opinion cnd Attitude Research. Summer; 1951. |. 
: van der Kroef, Justus M. Southeast Asia —Bome o nthropeogint Aspect Human, 
, Organization. Spring, 1951. ` : 


Value Theory and: Social Policy f i "ALS 


dina y. Aleune Obeervasioni su.un Vebchio Tema: Giornale Degli Bonon 
July-August, 1950.. ^ . 

'- Cain, Stanley A. Food and People: ASecond Took at Malthus’ Principle > Population. 
Journal of Politics: August, 1951. : 

Frisch, Ragnar..L’Emploi des Modèles pour PÉlaboration d'une Politique Econom- 
ique Rationnelle. Revus d' Économie. Politique. Beptember-October and November- 
December, 1950. 

. ^ Graf, Willi. Das Problem der Wahrungerelation in der i Volkswirt- 
sohaft. ‘Aussenwirtschaft. March, 1951." 1. 

.Howenstine, E. Jay. The Alleged Inflexibility of- ‘Compensatory Publis Works "Pelis 
Journal of Political: Economy. June, 1951. . ^ 

Jenkins, H. P. Fiscal Equity in. the ‘Unequal Treatment of Uneqrals: A Suggested. 
` Test. Journal of Political Economy. August, 1951. 

Kahn, Alfred E. Investment Criteria i in- Development Programs, Quarterly J ournal of .. 
Economics. February, 1951. 

Lewis, H. Gregg. The Labor-Monopoly Problem: A Positive Program, Journal of 


` Political Economy. August, 1951. 


os O'Donnell, Walter G; The Theory of Value in Social Science. American Journal of 
| Economics and Sociology. July, 1951. ] 
Vandermeulen, Alice John. Criteria of “Adequate” Governmoiital- Expenditüre and 
' Their Implications. Journal of Finance. March, 1951. `. 
' "Vito, Francesco. A Propos de la-Neutralité de la Science Bai Rivista Inter- 
nazionale di, Scienze Socials. or E 1951. 


` 
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Brenan, GERALD. The duis of Spain. New York: Pellegrini & Cudahy. 1951. Pp. ix, 810. 
$3.75. 

Craven, AVERY, JOHNSON, Warmer AND Dunn; F. Rogur. A Documentary History ofo 
the American People. Boston: Ginn and Company. 1951. Pp. xxiii, 872. $5.50. 

Davey, HAnoLD W. Contemporary Collective Bargaining. New York: ‘Prentice-Hall, Ine. 

` 1951. Pp. xi, 582., $6.65. 

DE Bu.ot, RAYMOND. "The Struggle for the M. editerranean, 1989—1945. Trans. by-J. Aas A: 
Fw, Jg. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1951. Pp. xix, 287. $4.00. ` 

Epmonps, Brg James E. (comp.). A Short History of World War 1. New Tons Oxford 
University Press. 1951. Pp. xxxiv, 454. $7.00. i 

Evans-PRITCHARD, E. E. Social Anthropology. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press. 1951. Pp. vii, 334. 
$2:50. 

` Frontar, JosmPH H. Southern Parish; Volume I, Dynamics of a City Church. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 283. $5.00. - 

GnoNowroz, ANTONI. Pattern for Peace; The Story of Poland and Her Relations with Ger- . 
many. New York: Paramount Publishing Co. 1951. Pp. 215. $3.50. 

Harris, SnyMour E. The Economics óf- Mobilization and Inflation. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc. 1951. Pp. xii, 308. $4.50. 

Havzx, F. A, John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor; Their Correspondence and Subsequent 

y Marriage. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1951. Pp. 320. $4.50. ; 

Jarrz, A. J. AND SrEwaRT, CnanLzsS D. Manpower Resources and Utilization; Principles 
of Working Force Analysis. New York: Jona Wiley & Sons, Ine. 1951. Pp. xii, 532. 
$6.50. i 

Koopmans, TyALLING C. (s ). Activity yr of Production and Allocation; Prootbdings 
of a Conference. Cowles Commission for Research in Economies Monograph No. 13. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1951. Pp. xiv, 404. $4.50. 

Lamon, Coruiss. The Independent Mind; Essays of a Humanist Philosopher. New York: 
Horizon Press. 1951. Pp. 187. $2.75. z 

Lamont, Tuomas W. Across World Frontiers. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1951. Pp. vii, 278. $3.50. - 

< Luvz, FRIEDRICH A. AND MINTS, Luo¥p W. (=ps.). Roading in Monetary Theory. Phila- 
delphia:. Biakiston Company. 1951. Pp. ix, 514. $4.75. 
- LuxzMws5uno, Rosa. The Accumulation of Capital. Trans. by Agnus SCHWARZSCHILD. New 
Havén: Yale University Press. 1951. Pp. 475. $5.00. 

Moors, WinsznT E. Indusirialization and Labor; Sócial Aspects of Économie Development. 
Ithaca and New York: Published by Cornell University Press for Institute of World 
Affairs, New School for Social Research. 1951. Pp. xx, 410. $5.00. 

NEWMAN, BERNARD. Epics. of Espionage. New York: Philosophical Library. 1951. Pp. 270. 
$4.50. 

OHLIN, Ludyp E. Selection for Parole; A Manual of Parole Prediction. New York: Russell 
‘Sage Foundation. 1951. Pp. 143. $2.00. 

Soxnurz, Jonn A. Thomas Pownall, British Defender of American Liberty; A Siudy of 
Anglo-American Relations in the Eighteenth: Century. Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark 
Company. 1961. Pp. 340. $10.00. 

Surry, 8. L. Builders of Goodwill; The Story of the State Agente of Negro Education in the 
South, 1910 io 1950. Nashville: Ténnessee Book Company. 1950. Pp. xii, 185. $3.00. 
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_Zeyden, Walter H. Books of, noted... “1292 : 


"Ziegler, Benjamin Munn. Book reviews 895 
"Zimmermann, ‘Frederick L, Books, of, 


.noticed. ..... P res een 907 + 
„Zink, Harold. Books of, noticed. es. 906 
"Zurcher; aes: Book reviews. -.... 1206, 
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UNITED. STATES ECONOMIC POLICY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By RAYMOND F. MIRESELE; University of Virginia. Economics Handbook Series. - 
341 pages, $4.75. , 


Covers both the domestic economic interests and the political and security motives behind 
^ the major developments of U.S. international economic policies since World War I. Deals 
* in great part with the modifications of U.S. policies necessitated by two postwar develop- 

ments: 1) the unexpected severity of world-wide economic dislocation and: maladjustment, 

2) the El Seppa of the cold war with the U.S.S. R. 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By Neat RiEMER, The Pennsylvania State College. McGraw- Hill Senna in Political i 
Science, Ready in March 


A supplementary” book of readings dealing with contemporary duetos of Annen gov- - 

E ernment. Seyenteen controversial problems are incltided. Each is prefaced with a brief in- 
troduction which raises the general issue, Then selections dealing with spécific problems are . 
presented from various. sources—newspapers, campaign speeches, congressional debates, 
etc. A pres and EE approach for the student. ` ` 


: READINGS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Edited by F. H. HARTMANN, University: of Florida. M zGrau Hill Series i in. Political 
' Sciexce. Ready in March ma 


A brief, supplementary book for courses in eaaa relations, this text organizes ma- 
terial around the conventional major subdivisions of the field. Arrangement of ‘chapters 
allows the -instructor considerable flexibility in assignments. Recent developments are in- l 
cluded as well as historical classics; the treatment is i and. stimulating, 


E 


p SOVIET ATTITUDES TOWARD AUTHORITY ~> S 
: By Maxcaxer Map: The Rand Series. 160 pages, $4.00 


[ A survey on different levels of Soviet leadership today, this bosk explains the attitude of 
the Soviet citizen toward the person or groups of people who control his life and his way — 
` of living—the party. officials, the secret pouce; ul jou leaders and Stalin "himself. 


Send for copies on T 





McGRAW.HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330. WEST '42up STREET, NEW. YORK 18, N. Y. 


Here i is hut hed reviewers s for 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


say about three outstanding - 
MINNESOTA books: | 





THE NEW WORLD 
.OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


By LENNOX „A. MILLS and Associates. “Professor Mills and his associates have 
accomplished for Southeast Asia what Professor Fairbank achieved for China in 
The United States and China a year earlier. Both books can be ceder to remain. 
the best single volumes on their respective Sibi for many years" — i 

. , Revised printing $5.00 


.FUNDAMENTALS OF © 
"WORLD ORGANIZATION 


By WERNER LEVI. “The book gives a clear analysis and exposition, useful in 
bringing together the various elements of the problem. It i i3 well-written, and covers 


understandingly a wide range of knowledge.”  . : Second printing $3.00 -; 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 
‘IN CANADA | 


By R. MacGREGOR DAWSON. “It is a real merit to find a readable style unen- ` 
cumbered by excessive footnotes combined with a definitive analysis of fundamentals, 
‘a type of treatment frequently difficult for the serious scholar to achieve.” $2.75 


At all bookstores 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS. 
Minneapolis 14 . 
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r. Justice Sutherland. 
By JOEL FRANCIS PASCHAL.. An impartial study—by a writer with both 
legal and scholarly training—of the great conservative, the spokesman for 


the right wing of the Supreme Court during the 1920's and 1930's. Mr. 
Paschal had access to Sutherland’s private papers - - $4.00 


` Leviathan and 
ON atural Law | 


By F: LYMAN WINDOLPH:; An attempt at mediating NAE positivism and 
the doctrine of natural law. The author seeks to make clear the distinction 


* between state and government, between moral and political rights, between 


law and custom. "Timely and. Tusteeshing, Deserves a wide audience.” —N.Y. Š 
Times. $2.50 


Courts on Trial 


MYTH AND REALITY IN AMERICAN JUSTICE 


` By JEROME FRANK, A vigorous investigation of American justice i in both 


intellectual theory and court-room practice. “Truly a book for all who be- 
lieve that wise settlement of disputes between’ man-and man or the state’ 
and man, are important to the comfort, safety and liberties of all."—Morris 


© Ernst. “A book which laymen should read for insight into the operations of 


courts in this country.. . À brilliant demonstration of the use of all the - 
‘social sciences" in analyzing a legal problem. These criticisms will stimulate 
the modern lawyer, anthropologist, psychologist, and philosopher."—Jus- 
tice William 0. Douglas. N $5.00 





B Hans K (elsen, University of California i 


' «structure and position in the world of law: y 


available docombor. 15 for ancond. semaster. wise 
l GREAT POLITICAL THINKERS: Plato to the: Present 


` William Ebenstein; Princeton University 


. An-examination, of the major turning points of Western political, thought from Plato 
` to the pisent through the original writings of political thinkers. Each chapter xi 
` pteface by an introductory essay which places thinkers and issues in the proper. hiss; 

torical setting and Tola The bisliographi ical notes at the end of the book con- 
, "un Ee and critical data designed to "p the student in his research. . E 
` ` probably 936 pages, $6.50" A 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: Redin and Documents p 


EE Felix A. Nigro, Florida State University 6 o5 ~ E S 


Designed to give the undergraduate student an: dades dg of the. dies and prac- ' 
tice. of public administration, this book provides materials from a variety of sources, 'r, 
including the actual practice of administration: Readings have been selected from pro si 
reslon journals, books, essays, public documents, reports, Toe and writings of *, - 
_ public officials,. and unpublished manuscripts. Each chapter includes introductory notes, 
study questions, ‘and an annotated’ id ae a - probably 512 pages,. $4. 00 ^ 
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p do be published aping, 1 1952 i. : + i 


INTRODUCT ION to” POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY - 
William Ebenstein - ^ 


- "Presents the: great problems of political philosophy b Con "die evolution Boni 7 
. Plato to the present, and analyzes the impact of pioneering economists-and psycholo- ' 
gists. Emphasis is on modern papi s and ideas. Ine: is oe only concise work o of its 


; kind in e Eüglish language. "n 
- PRINCIPLES of INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Provides a theory.of international-law and a systematic presentation of its essential ris ‘ 
"with special regard to the law of the United Nations, Illustrated by characteristic cases, ` 
it examines the nature and’ fundamental soncepts of international law, as well. as its - 


GOVERNMENT and LABOR i in the UNITED STATES 
John H; Leek; University of Oklahoma - Mon 


. This study. considers labor legislation proper, including such. matters as adr and 

' health, women and children in industry, wages and hours, collective barg pe -in- 
dustrial disputes, and social security. Attention is also given to the part pared bs me 
d e the American labor scene and to the i increasing role played organized la 

> in politics, : ... 
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Important 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


INTERNATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


CLYDE EAGLETON 
New York University 


DEMOCRACY 
* The Threshold of Freedom * 


Hanorp F., GosNELL 
American University 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
DICTATORSHIP. 


C. M. Gusrrrt, formerly Prison 
Psychologist, Nuremberg Trials 


THE POLITICS OF 
CALIFORNIA 
* A Book of Readings * 


Davm FARRELLY and Ivan HINDER- 
AKER, both of University of California 
at Los Angeles 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE 


STATE e Study of the Political 
Theory of American Public Administra- 
tlon @ 


Dwicut Waroo 
University of California 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 


€ Lawmaking In the United States © 


Harvey WALKER 
The Ohio State University 


Y 





Volumes — — ——— 


A revision of a successful textbook concerned with the 
evolution of international Jaw and the organization of 
the community of nations toward international govern- 
ment. Furnishes both the preliminary training needed 
for advanced courses in International Law and Organiza- 
tion and orientation to the subject for general readers. 

: : 554 pages, $5.00 


Appraising objectively two important democratic insti- 
tutions, the book discusses the operation of suffrage and 
the workings of representative government, The data 


. gathered here have been systematically analyzed so that 


the institutions may be judged accurately. “Has all the 
earmarks of solid scholarship, plus inviting readability.” 
—Pustic OPINION QUARTERLY. 316 pages, $4.00 


Based on a personal examination of the leaders of 


. Nazi Germany—Hess, Frank, Von Ribbentrop, Von Papen, 


Goering—this book presents a penetrating analysis of 
political dictatorship. It gives unique insights into the 


. relationship between psychodynamics and social conflict 


in the modern world. Relates "cultural lag" to the 
synthesis of the Nazi dictatorship. 326 pages, $4.00 


A collection of 35 articles, and extracts from books, judi- 
cial opinions, and other materials of wide political in- 
terest. Topica cover major local problems of California, 
as well as those involving relations with national govern- 
ment, Selections introduced and oriented to the Cali- 
fornia scene by the compilers. Volume intended as sup- 
plementary text for state and local government, legisla- 
tion courses. 320 pages, $3.25 


This work bridges the gap between the studies of politi- 
cal theory and public administration. The author has 
studied the literature and here summarizes and interprets 
his findings. “. . . Professor Waldo has made the perilous 
trip from the spectral realm of political theory to the 
. . . practical world of public administration. The re- 
sult is a major contribution . . . to public administration.” 

$ 227 pages, $3.25 


Describes the function of lawmaking, for the various 
divisions of the American governmental system, from Con- 
gress down to the city council. Typical of the author's 
thoroughness are complete chapters on such topics as 
Legislative Records, Research in the Legislative Process, 


and Principles of Legislative Drafting. 
482 pages, $5.00 


- THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East'26th Street © New York 10, N. Y. 





The Philippines: and 
- the United States - 


"us 'GAREL GRUNDER & WILLIAM E. LIVEZEY: It 
was in the Philippines that the United States was first confronted 


_ with the problems of a new colonial power. And it was here that : 
' the role we. were to play. in the international power politics of : 


the Far East took form. This significant and: factual. study pro- 


te vides a key to understanding our highly controversial policy i im o. 
;^ che p East today. X 


4 Dusted, maps, bibliography; index, $4.00 


The Declaration of 


M 


-Independence N zl b 
= AND'WHATIT MEANS TODAY ` Mrs l 


Ai By EDWARD DUMBA ULD. The first convenient source dob eom 
` detailed study of the Declaration—the various tèxts, what each - : 

. .' passage means, why i it Was included, how it has. been interpreted: 
rs through, the years. at os : E 4 llustrated, § 3. 00^ 


i | : : The. Front Is Everywhere | i | 


D : MILITANT COMMUNISM IN ACTION ` 
By WILLIAM R. KINTNER, Lt. Col., U.S. Army. A calm, 


, scientific analysis of the world Communist organization and its °° ` 
2^; plans. for the ey overthrow of all capitalist govern- ; .- 
PX ‘ments. =, 002 7 E s a THAN $3. 75^. * 


hi. 


- di ali VoGkaónés.- 
UNIVERSITY: OF OKLAHOMA PRESS ` 


„7 Norman, Oklahoma ` ` : n 
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4 Constitutional Government and Democracy, 


Revised Edition 


j This is an up-to-date comparative study. of E institutions in 
Europe and in America, It blends practice and theory in tracing the develop- 
ment of democratic ideals under constitutional government. Each institu- 






i - tion is explained by actual cases. This edition includes discussions of the - 


problems of local government, material on socialization and planning, and 
an outliné of the problems of military government. 


| GETTELL EE 
Political Ee Revised Edition 
A: clear statement of political facts and problems which includes discussions 


be of geopolitics, communism, the U. N., the influence of the rocket and atom ' 


-bombs, civil liberties, and the importance of publie opinion. The book 
opens with a consideration of the methods and nature of political science. 
This is followed by a discussion of the nature of the state, its organization 
and functions. 


poa io GINN AND. COMPANY 


CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 8 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 , SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 
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. a crystal clear explanation of the international organization, its faschons, 
its ue and its potentialities” ~ 


THE UNITED NATION S 
AND POWER POLITICS 


by JoHN MACLAURIN E 
Formerly, Educational Consultant to tbe United Nations 





UN and puzzled as to the reasons. Here for the first time a candid and authoritative 
voice speaks out as to why its promise has not been fulfilled. Setting forth the ways 
in which the leading nations have played power politics to the detriment of long- 
range world political thinking, the author "moves a step farther into what [the 
UN] can become and leaves his reader with.an understanding of the present organi- 
zation and an inspired vision af the future Poing: CM Mountain Sunday 
Telegram.* : 2 ‘ 


“His cese must be fester: . This book succeeds in. being light i in iis yet sub- 
' stantial i in essence. "<The Listener (BBC). - 


_ $5.00 at your ‘bookstore or from 


49 B. 33d Se HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N.Y. 





Even its warmest supporters find themselves defensive about the achievements of ^' 
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NEW. TITLES in the” PLN "x 
=. PROBLEMS IN d aS 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION SERIES. 





l a RADY IN JANUARY: ` ine E Bes 5 m 
N ^ Loyalty i ina ‘Democratic State ` ; i 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Sapreme € Coit ` 
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, IN PREPARATION: oar p o 
P . Reconstruction in the South SA T E UE 


Education for Democracy: The Debate: over the. Report 
of the President's Commission on Higher | Education. : 


+ u D 


Ps 


xen 
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^ Each aboni 125 pages. ` Price $1. 00° 


ZEE Cc > HEAT AND ‘COMPANY © as 
“Sales Ofc eere _ CHICAGO ~: ATLANTA - "SAN FRANCISCO | 1 “DALLAS.” 
ea Ge 2 vof lo Home Office: `- Poo 





STATE” 

I “AND: | 

“LOCAL : 
GOVERNMENT ` 


T IN THE L E 
| “UNITED STATES . 










William. Andera l 
en of. Minnesota, 


| Michigan state lle 





Ee inm $450 n M ME 


HENRY HOLT AND. COMPANY’ 


. 1 : 
` ` 


“This integrated treatment its state and. lol 
are .. government stresses their interdependence and. 
. . emphasizes the enormous growth in.the last 
fifty years'of their services and problems. The ` 


- full discussion of local:government; both rural 


and urban, is a niajof contribution to the literà- -` 


ture in the field. Accompanying éach. chapter 
E a list of suggested projects -d to give 


: the student a práctical understanding of:státe. 
* and local Rovceunrat in the? area in a which he ~ 


j lives, 





: “An dide hew aia in this MR ng: 2 


' 7 lected but all-important area of governnient’ : 
- and ‘politics. Its balance of’ detail, interpreta- _ 


` ,tion-and ‘analysis is extremely. well dong arid 


-the heavy use of charts should e add much in the : 


wu 


. way of flavor and interest to a subject which `- 


and ‘too long has been overshadowed by the glamour a 
.' and appeal of National Government:”; c 
“Edward Weidner - _ “NETH. SNYDER, Cornell. University. -1951, 
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To Appear i in- , Jariuary 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY oF 























- CONTENTS : 
The Study of Poblic Affairs How 
to -Read a Newspaper—How to 
Study a’ Pressure Group— How to. 
Study à Federal Government Agency . 
, or Department—-How to Study the ~ 
` Record’ of a Member of Congress— - 
How to Make.a Study. of City Gov- 
' ernment—How to Read: a Budget— . 
' How to Read a: Statute—How: to^ ` 
Read a Judicial. eee ee to 
Find the. Fare 
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-REGIONALISM IN AMERICA | 


| us HRS ES - Edited. by Merrill Jonson 


s OF de i » oe 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS - 


E) E. T e vao 
jones & STEPHEN BAILEY, 
Wesleyan University. 


. This brief book is a practical guide 
on thé processes of government: Ít 
' will suggest means of action. Pár-' 
` ticularly- recommended-for.courses . 


B in citizenship and for- introductory 


. courses in government. 
| Profusely illustrated . 152 pp. $1. 50 


WILLIAM. SLOANE ASSOCIATES 
"419 West 57th St, Y. 19 


with a Foreword by Justice Felix Franklurter 


c 


ftu “The wok T cipes i in many Geli hitoy, sociology, uade literature, att, ` 
architecture, ' conservation, and federal administration; Naturally these men, each _ 

oe concerned with different aspects of the region, do not arrive at the same answers. 

But their answers taken together afford a full and balanced view of the subject. 


- ‘This volume traces the origin and growth: “of the regional. vce ia erie 
from the mid. eighteenth century to the present. It demonstrates the complexity of . 

.. the concept and the value of the coricept,. because- of. that very "complexity, asa v 
* tool both for research sid for the administration of. day-to-day public ‘affairs, ^ ^ — 


VS Ad ^. (2 pages je» 


E Sus s. Madison 5, Wis, 
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cs "E International Studies Series 


THE SOVIET UNION: ‘BACKGROUND, IDEOLOGY, REALITY. A symposium ' edited- 
*,* by Waldemar Gürian. Contains nine articles- that give sound and clear views of the de : 
` velopment of the regime since 1917, on the difference between thought control under the | 
Czars and Stalin, on Soviet policies in Eastern .Europe, on the Soviet system of terrorism. 
‘and on religion in Russia since 1940. "This volume represents the most ip-to-date anc” 
-reliable brief introduction to the complex problems of Soviet ideology and reality. It- 
combines expert scholarship and considerable judgment with an dwareness of the urgen: ` 
issues facing all people in the. Rocha mune countries ee Professor Hans Kohn 
$3: 5c“ 
m d 


' EUROPE BETWÉEN DEMOCRACY ÀND ANARCHY, by Ferdinand A. Hermens. Pio: 

_ fessor Hermens outlines the importance of electoral ystems in the ‘democratic | process with’ 

“a-wealth of information and analysis not elsewhere available. “With its extremely weli., 

documented analysis pointing to proportional representation as the chief instifutiona * 

handicap to the stability of democratic government, Europe Between Democracy anc 

*. "Anarchy should af last destroy the many fallacies in which even seasoned observers of thc 

European scene have persisted to this day. I consider Dr. Hermens’ work one-of thé mos:: 

"+ useful books that has been published since the Second World War. "— Professor ‘Josep! 
Dunner, Chairman of the Dept. of Pontica Science, Grinnell College. . 05$. 


- t 


The International Studies Series. is sponsored by the Committee on 1 Internationa] 
_ Relations of the rien i of Notre Dame. Seven other titles now in preparation 
. will be published in 1952. eady in March: Panslavism, by Hans Kohn. - 


^ University of Notre Dame ‘Press € Notre Dame; Indian: : 

















-| COMPLETE OR PARTIAL SETS OF- _ 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW `; 
'.. AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE PURCHASE. — 


We bave3gváilable for universities, [m political science men E 
ments, research. agencies and’ similar institutions a limited number of * "s 
‘ets of THE AMERIGAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, starting ^. E 


ne 


_ with the Febrüary i issue of 1911 (Vol: V,No.1). |. Bw d 


Single copies of back i issues are also available for organizations wishing 


to cape their sets. = Haa ; MET 
Fer Pricé of Your Missing Issues- * 


` 


LaF. D E Please Write To f 

T THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
os 1785 Massachusetts Avene N.W. 9 

ee > Washington 6, D. C. TUS 







